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PREFACE 


It was with feelings of a most grateful character we presented 
the former Volumes of the Floricultural Cabinet to our Sub¬ 
scribers ; the continued, and increased support we have recei¬ 
ved during the course of conducting the present Volume, we 
are deeply sensible, lays us under additional obligations ; to say 
we feel thankful to our friends for the support afforded us, does 
not adequately express our feelings of gratitude ; we will how¬ 
ever, by our utmost exertions, endeavour to prove it by doings 
in our next volume, having made arrangements for its improve¬ 
ment. 

In the present volume we have acted upon the principle we 
set out with, to admit nothing into our pages but what we 
judged would be really useful to our readers, such will be our 
aim in future. In accomplishing our object we have been libe¬ 
rally supported by the communications of our friends, grateful 
to them for the past, we very respectftiUy solicit their continued 
aid. 

During the past year we have observed that Flower Garden- 
tng has rapidly progressed, and the amusement of Floriculture 
has become a dominant passion in every part of Britain; we re¬ 
joice in it, it is in strict accordance with our very ardent wishes 
as tending to the happiness of man, because Floriculture is not 
only amusing but beneficial; it brings reason and observation 
into operation; it is favourable to serious medetation ; it exer¬ 
cises the fancy in innocent and elegant occupation ; and braces 
the system by its beautiful tendency. Kings, Queens, Prin¬ 
ces, and Nobles, have, and still do, stamp additional dignity 
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upon it by seeking recreation in its pursuit. To the young, 
we are fiilly pursuaded, it is of lasting importance, it attaches 
them to home, and casts a charm over the place dedicated to 
fioricultural pursuits, and giVes them tastes and feelings which 
are usually retained through life. That our view of it, is in 
unison with the most intelligent of our own sex, we make our 
boast of, but more especially do we congratulate ourselves, 
when we find they are in accordance with the Ladies of our 
Country, So much is Floriculture held in esteem by the 
female sex, that amongst the many accomplishments which 
adorn them, a love of it is now considered a necessary one. 

Its pursuit is now become so general, that it extends nearly 
to every cottage where it is practicable, and reaches to every 
Palace, and affords its votaries by its productions, what has 
been said to be, the purest of human pleasures. Of its enjoy¬ 
ment we have largely participated, and we are thus induced to 
attempt to contribute to its promotion, that others may more 
largely share with us of its benefits. To accomplish this, our 
future exertions will be uniformly directed, and we have rea¬ 
son to anticipate successful results, because by the operation 
of a supreme hand. 

For us kind nature wakes her genial power. 

Suckles each herb, and spreads oat every flower ! 

Annual for us, the Grape, the Rose renew, 

The juice nectarious, and the balmy dew; 

For us, the mine a thousand treasures brings, 

For us, health gushes from a thousand springs.’' 

Dorvnham, JVbv. 20ihf 1839. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JANUARY, l8t, 1839. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

REMARKS ON THE JASMINE. 

BY CLBRICUS. 

This sweet emblem of amiability is always acceptable wherever 
we meet it. It graces alike the lowly casement of the lone wi¬ 
dow, and the proud parterre of the rich and gay; the bosom of 
the village lass, and the oriental vase of the saloon. Its modesty 
pleases, and its fragrance charms, in all situations; like those 
with whose happy dispositions and amiable manners seem to 
make them the bond of society, by the grace and facility with 
which they accommodate themselves to all situations and circum¬ 
stances. The pretty face of the Jasmine flower is only surpassed 
in loveliness, by the fair whose countenance is brightened by 
amiability. 

The common Jasmine Officinale, which grows naturally at Ma¬ 
labar, is registered in the Hortus Kewensis as a native of the 
south of Europe; but I am of opinion that it did not leave the 
East imtil the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, whose fond¬ 
ness for flowers would induce them to transport it to the land 
they conquered in 1453. It certainly would not have passed un¬ 
noticed by Pliny, and other ancient authors, had it either grown 
naturally, or been introduced to that country previous to their 
VoL. VII. No. 71, B 
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time. Dioscorides is the only Greek author that notices it; and 
as he has given no description of the plant or flower, but only 
tells us that the Persians obtained an oil from a white flower, with 
which they perfumed their apartments during their repasts, it is 
probable he only became acquainted with the jasmine during 
his attendance as a physician on Antony and Cleopatra, in Egypt, 
whose unbounded luxury would naturally call this essence from 
the land of odours. 

At what time this plant first perfumed the British atmosphere, 
is uncertain, Mr. Aiton says, in 1548; but we consider it to be 
much longer acquainted with pur soU, as it seems to have been 
so common in the time of Gerard as to have been considered a 
native plant by some persons. This excellent author says, 

“ Jesemin is fostered in gardens, and is vsed for arbors and to 
couer banquetting houses in gardens; it groweth not wilde in 
Englande, that I can vnderstande of, though master Lyte be 
of a different opinion: the white jasmine is common in most 
places of Englande'” 

If we may believe a Tuscan tale, we owe our thanks to Cupid for 
the distribution of this pretty shrub. We are told that a Duke 
of Tuscany was the first possessor of it in Europe, and he was so 
jealously fearful lest others should enjoy what he alone wished to 
possess, that strict injunctions were given to his gardener not to 
give a slip, nor so much as a single flower, to any person. To this 
command the gardener would have been faithful, had not the god 
of love wounded him by the sparkling eyes of a fair but portion- 
less peasant, whose want of a little dowry and his poverty alone, 
kept them from the hymeneal altar. On the birth day of his mis¬ 
tress the gardener presented her with a nosegay; and to render 
the bouquet more acceptable, he ornamented it with a branch of 
jasmine. The young nymph wishing to preserve the bloom of this 
new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the branch remained green 
all the year, and in the following spring it grew, and was covered 
with flowers; and it fourished and multiplied so much under the 
maiden’s cultivation, that she was able to amass a little fortune 
from the sale of the precious gift; which love had made her; when 
with a sprig of jasmine in her breast, she bestowed her hand 
and her wealth on the happy gardener of her heart. And the 
Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve the remembrance of this ad¬ 
venture, by invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine on their 
wedding day; and they have a proverb which says, that a young 
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girl, worthy of wearing this nosegay, is rich enough to make the 
fortune of a good husband. 

Let us then cultivate more abundantly what love has scattered 
so h^pily; for the sup{de and'pliant branches of the jasmine ac¬ 
commodate themselves to numerous situations in the shrubbery: 

** Here jasmines spread the silver flower, 

To deck the wall, or weave the bower,** 

They should be woven into the trellised arch or alcove, climb 
•the palisades, rest on the branches of the broad-leafed laurel, 
cover the dead wall, and run gaily wild over the shrubs of the 
wildnemess walks; whilst obedient to the scissars of the gar¬ 
dener, they areTormed into bushy shrubs and little trees, for the 
near approach to the dwelling, where in the morning and evening 
their star-topped tubes send forth a shower of odours that em¬ 
balm, refresh, and purify the surrounding air. 

** Many a perfume breathed 
From plants that wake when otbers sleep, 

From timid jasmine buds, that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day, 

But, when the sun-light dies away, 

Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.** 

T. Moore. 

From the tube of this eastern flower, the bee extracts its most 
exquisite honey; and the painted butterfly is never seen to more 
advantage, than when resting on the delicate petals of the white 
jasmine. 

When the jasmine was first introduced into France, it was sup¬ 
posed to require all the heat they could give it; it next occupied 
a place in the orangery, and at length exposed to the open gar¬ 
den, where it thrives as freely as a native plant, and still holds 
the situation of a favourite with the Parisian belles, and is always 
the most saleable bouquet that is brought to the French market. 

We have often been astonished that our cottagers, who possess 
little gardens, should not cultivate flowers for sale, particularly 
the jasmine, which is so hardy and so easily propagated; and with 
which they might even form their fences, or suffe;r it to run over 
their hedges, without taking away any of their potatoe groiind. 

In the mari^et they would find one bunch of jasmine flowers 
would bring them as much money, as three cabbages or a bunch 
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of turnips. As long l)ack as the time of Charles the Second, 
Evelyn says, “ Were it as much employed for nosegays, &c. with 
us, as in Italy and France, they might make money enough of 
the flowers; one sorry tree in Paris, where they abound, has been 
worth to a poor woman near a pistole a year.” And at the pre¬ 
sent time a great deal of money is made by the nurserymen in 
that neighbourhood, who trim them up with a head on a single 
stem, and then pot them, and send them to the flower market co¬ 
vered with blossoms, whereby they soon find customers amongst 
those who are wise enough to prefer [familiar beauty to costly rarity, 
and you see it there flourishing equally in the cobler’s window 
and the palace balcony. The Turks cultivate the jasmine for the 
sake of the branches, of which the tubes of their summer tobacco- 
pipes are as invariably made, as those for the winter are formed 
of the cherry-tree. 

As the jasmine does not ripen its seed in our climate, it is in¬ 
creased by laying down the branches, which take root in one year, 
which may then be cut from the old stock, and planted where 
they are to remain* It is also propagated by cuttings, which should 
be planted early in the autumn, and the earth covered with sand, 
ashes, or saw dust, to keep the frost from entering the grounds 

In situations where it is necessary to prune this plant, it must 
never be done until the end of March, or when the frost is past. 
It should also be observed, that the flowers are always produced 
at the extremity of the same years’ shoots, which are often cut 
oflT in the summer, by those that are ignorant of its nature; and 
thus the plant is deprived of the power of treating us with its 
fragrant flowers. 

The common yellow jasmine, J. fruticans, is a native of the 
south of Europe, yet it did not reach this country so early as 
the white jasmine, as Gerard tells in 1597, that it had not been 
seen in this country; and Mr. Martin is therefore mistaken in his 
statement, that it was cultivated by Gerard in that year. 

Parkinson tells us, in 1629, that the yellow jasmine, “ will well 
abide in our London gardens, and anywhere else.” 

This shrub is easily increased by suckers or layers, but being 
deficient of odour, it is much less cultivated than formerly. 
Sheep eat the leaves and young branches of this shrub with great 
avidity. 

The Italian yellow jasmine, J. humile, produces larger flowers 
than the common yellow jasmine, and is therefore preferred in 
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the shiubbeiy; where it requires a south aspect and sheltered 
situation. It was at first cultivated with us in 1730, but its native 
soil still remains unknown; it acquired iU name from being sent 
out of Italy with orange trees, &c. 

The ancients employed the berries of the jasmine, in their pre¬ 
tended divinations; and the oil obtained from the flowers was 
used in the baths of females. 

Clbricus. 


ARTICLE II. 

A SELECT LIST OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING GREEN¬ 
HOUSE PLANTS, BY W.J.C. 

SPRINGFIELD, NEAR CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 

I HAVE often remarked in most of the Numbers of the ^Floricuh 
tural Cahinef a vast amount of Queries unanswered, in several 
of which, I took great interest; but my hopes have been disap. 
pointed by their being neglected and passed over without any 
notice taken of them. Now, I think one of the best and surest 
plans to increase the circulation of the ^ Cabinety is, freely and 
pimctually to answer every Query put in the preceding Number; 
by such means, the knowledge of the cultivation will be more 
dififused, and consequently, the love of floriculture will increase 
in an equal ratio with the success of the cultivator. 

To remedy this defect, I shall at intervals inform your nmne- 
rous readers of the mode I have adopted with respect to several 
Queriesy that is, if you think it worth insertion ; mind, I do not 
pretend to a thorough acquintance with floriculture in general, 
only upon a few things I have been singularly successfiil. 

I am glad you have adopted the plan of noticing the various 
plants in the hothouses and greenhouses round the metropolis, it 
gives your numerous readers an early and useful account of the 
latest and most beautiful productions, which increases amongst 
amateurs, the desire of adding to their collections plants of ap¬ 
proved beauty; by the continuation of this plan, and adopting 
my suggestions respecting the QuericSy you will oblige me, and a 
host of your readers. 

For the information of your readers I enclose a select list of 
greenhouse plants, the beauty of which I can answer for, having 
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them in my possession, and exhibited at various shows t against 
those which require particular treatment 1 have marked a niuu- 
ber, upon referring to the bottom of the list it will be ex¬ 
plained. 

W. I. C. 

List of Greenhouse Plants, 


Acacia cordata 
“ pubescens 
“ armata 
Alstrameria tricolor 
“ pelegrina 

simsii 
“ aurea 

“ psittacina 

Amaryllis John8onia(l) 

“ crocea vitdina(l) 

“ specio8a(l) 

‘‘ vittata(l) 

“ formosi8sima(l) 

Anagalis monelli 
“ grandiflora 

“ Philipsii 

Anomatheca cruenta 
Anthocercis viscosa(2) 
Azalea indica alba(3) 

“ Phoenicea(3) 

“ Viscosa(3) 

Baurea rubioides 
Beaufortia decussata 
Berberis dulcis 
Baronea pinnata 
“ serrulata 
Bossioea linophylla 
“ rufa 


Bouvardia triphylla 
Brachysema latifolia 
Burchillia capensis 
Burtonia conferta(4) 

Cactus speciosissimus 
“ Jenkinsonia 
“ Ackermania 
Calothamnus quadrifeda 
Chorizema cordata(5) 

“ ovata(5) 

“ Heuchmanii(5) 

Cistus creticus 
“ speciosa 
Clianthus puniceus 
Clerodendron speciosissimum 
Crassula coccinea 
“ falcata 
“ versicolor 
Crotolaria elegans 
Crowea saligna 
Cyrilla pulchella 
♦Cyclamen coum 
“ persicum 

“ europeum 

“ vernum 

Cytisus racemosus 
Daphne odora 
“ Cneorum 


(1) Mast be kept near the glass, and hare rest during winter months. 

(2) Will not bear much water. 

(3) Require the tops to be nhar glass, which will cause them to bloom 
well, water freely. 

(4) Near the side panes of glass in the house, so as it may have plenty of 
li^t and air. 

(5) In the warmest part of the greenhouse, and must be kept from currents 
of air, also as near the side panes as possible. 

*There is another Cyclamen still more beautiful than the above, called, 
C. repandum, but procured with great difficulty. 
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Davtesia aciculari8(6) 

Deatzia scabra(7) 

Diosma mnbellato 
“ imbricata 
“ ceratoideg 

Durantia Elisii 
Erythina crista gjalli 
“ laurifolia 
Epaeris variabili8(8) 

“ impre8sa(8) 

“ iiivali8(8) 

“ grandiflora(8) 
Eutaxia myrtifolia 
Fuchsia ^gens 
Gardoquia Hookerii 
“ multiflora 
Galphimia glauca 
Genista canariense 
Glycine bimaculata 
Gladiolus florabimdus 
“ colvillii 
cardinalis 
psittacinus 
Gloxinea cautescens 
speciosa 
“ alba 

Grevillea buxifolia (curiatis) 
Hibbertia vohibillis 
Hovea celsi (9) 

“ purpurea(9) 


Hdya camosa 
Indigofera au8tralis(10) 
Kennedia coccinea prostrata 
Linum flavmn 
trig 3 rnum 

Lautana sellowii ^ 

“ mutabilis 
Lechenaultia speciosa(l 1) 

“ fonno8a(ll) 
Loasa lateritia 
Lychnis fiilgens 
“ coronata 
“ Bungeana(I2) 
Magnolia ftiscata 
Mannettia glabra 
Mahemia pmnata 
Metrosideros ftorabundus( 13) 
Nierembergia Philicaulis 

‘‘ intermedia(14) 

Pittosporum Tobira 
Primelea decussata 
Polygala oppositifolia 
“ grandiflora 
speciosa 

Prostrantnera violacea 
Puttenea stricta(l5) 

Rhexia marinana 
Ruellia formosa(16) 

“ ciliata 
Sedum Sieboldii 


(6) Small pot and plenty of water. 

(7) Almost hardy. 

(8) All the Epacridae require plenty of water at all times, in poUing them 
yery sandy peat must be used, chopped fine and not sifted. 

(9) Plenty of water* 

(10) Plenty of water. 

(11) I have been yery successful with these flowers, they must be kept as 
close to the glass as possible, not watered oyer the foliage, and plenty of 
light, not too much water, potted in yery sandy peat chopped. 

(19) Must be grown in rich leaf-mould with old saw-dust, and potted 
from large 48’s to S2*s, to 24*8. and lastly, to 12*8; mine was 9 feet high, 
with fifty-seyen blossoms on. 

(18) The smaller the pot the more abundantly will it flower. 

(14) Mast be kept separately as it is inclined to be infested with the Aphis. 

(15) Small pot, plenty of water. 

(16) Hotest j^art of the greenhouse, free from draft, and use but Httle 
water daring winter. 
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Selago Gilliesii * 

Sollya heterophilla 
Solanum spinosum 
Springelia incarnata(17) 
Stenochilus maculatus 
Streptocarpus Rexii 
Sutherlandia frutescens 


Swansonia coronillaefolia rosea 
“ “ alba 

Tecoma australis 
“ capensis 
Templetonia glauca 
Tropeolum tricolorum 


N.B. Should any of your readers require the color of the flow¬ 
ers, I will send you a list as soon as I have leisure ; my next 
communication will be on the Cold Pit, one of the most useful 
structures known, 1 have one on a principle of my own in which 
I have placed my Camellias, but as it is an experiment, 1 shall 
not notice it until I see how the plants have weathered the win¬ 
ter. 

W.I.C. 


AETICLE III. 

ON raising SEEDLING HEARTSEASE. 

BY A. B., HOXTON. 

I BEG leave to submit to the readers of the Floricultural Cabinet 
the mode by which I have raised seedling Heartsease. In saving 
the seed it is quite necessary that it should be gathered from first 
rate flowers, and that no common or small flowers, should be 
grown in the garden, or if possible near the plants from which 
the seed is to be gathered. The pods containing the seed must 
be taken from the plants, when they have grown to their full size, 
and before they are quite ripe, spread on a large cloth and placed 
it in a sunny aspect, as if you waited till they were quite ripe, 
the seed vessels fly open, and disperse the seed, so that it is quite 
necessary that the cloth on which you spread the seed to ripen 
should cover a good space, otherwise you will lose half your seed. 
It will be quite ripe in August and September. The end of January 
I make a hot bed with stable manure, and place on it a small 
one-light frame; when the heat has declined, I put a layer there 
inches deep of fresh loam and rotten leaves, (of each an equal 
part) well mixed together, and then sow the seed; when they 


(17) Plenty of water—near the glass~peat with sand chopped fine. 
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come up I give them all the air I can in fine weather, keeping the 
same shut in frosty weather, and at night. 

In May, they have got large enough to plant out This sea¬ 
son X planted under a row of standard apple and pear trees (hav¬ 
ing first dug in some decayed vegetable mould) and though under 
the shade of the trees, I have had all the autumn, and to the pre¬ 
sent time, one mass of bloom, bidding defiance to the season, 
and hardly what may be called aa indififerent fiower» and among 
them, at least a dozen of those of first rate, 

I grow a great profusion of border flowers, but the first flower 
that strikes the attention of any visitor, and particularly females, 
is the Heartsease; to me, the watching of the first bloom, with 
the expectancy of rearing something new, creates a much greater 
pleasure than viewing a bed of known good flowers^ 

K any flower is required to show what can be done by cultiva¬ 
tion, let it be the Heartsease; take the jdant growing in its 
natural wild state on tjie West of England mountains, and com¬ 
pare it with the present garden flower. It is my opinion that the 
cultivation of this beautiful plant will be greatly improved, and 
in a few years will far surpass those of the present day. 

A, E. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE FOOD OF PLANTS 

BY TERRA. 

WE are lost in wonder and astonishment when we contemplate the 
means by which plants are supported and the different soils that 
are requisite to bring the different species to perfection, some 
delighting to grow in rich soils, others on barren wastes, some 
in warm countries, others in the higher latitudes, all receiving that 
nourishment which is best suited for the propagation of their spe¬ 
cies, and in those places that are^best adapted to their nature. 
When we consider a plant as an object possessing vegetable life, 
that it is organized, possessing an apparatus, by means of which 
its several functions are exercised; that light, air, and moisture 
are essential to its existence, and that no sooner is life extinct, 
than the laws of chemistry, which hitherto were over-ruled by that 
principle, exert their influence;—it is decomposed, and having 
VoL. VII. No. 71. c 
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passed into its original elements, is fitted for becoming the Slip" 
port of other organized beings. 

In these respects plamts bear a close analogy to animals; like 
them too, they are possessed of that inconceivable power, by 
which means they are enabled to assimulate, or change into their 
substance, a variety of extraneous matter. In common with ani¬ 
mals, they have the power of increasing their species : and many 
of them possess spontaneous motion, or irritability. Indeed, 
the lowest link in the chain of vegetable beings, approaches so 
closely to that which holds the same in the animal kingdom, 
that a well defined line of demarkation has in vain been sought 
for. 

It has occupied the attention of philosophers for a long period 
to discover the real nature of .the food of plants, nor to this day 
is the problem satisfactorily solved. It would, however, lead me 
fer beyond the limits which I have proposed to myself in this out¬ 
line to notice the conflicting opinions of those who have investi¬ 
gated this difficult subject ; let it suffice to observe, that the 
most generally received is, that water, together wkh earbon, (the 
base of charcoal,) either in solution, or combined with an acid 
gas, constitute the principal food of vegetables; and that the 
application of manure, consisting of decaying vegetable and ani¬ 
mal matter, to the soil, is the only means within our power, of 
supplying the plant with the latter of these essential principles. 

The earths, which are only finely divided flint, limestone, alu- 
mine, or earth formed from clayslate and analogous rocks, and a 
few others of less common occurrence, do not constitute any por¬ 
tion of the food of plants, the use of them being merely to afford 
a medium in which the proper food should be administered; and 
their fitness for the purpose, depends both on the proportion in 
w'hich they are combined, and the state of division which they 
have attained. Thus, a soil is composed principally of silex, 
that is, earth of flints, particularly if some portion of it be not in 
a state of minute division, will not be sufficiently compact to re¬ 
tain for any length of time, a proper degree of moisture. A soil 
consisting of nineteen parts out of twenty of siliceous sand, has 
been found to be perfectly barren, yet so small a portion of finely 
divided matter, as one part in twelve, it is asserted, is sufficient 
to adapt it to cultivation. The qualities whereby this sand may 
be recognised, are, that it does not effervesce in acids, that it is 
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Karsli when rubbed between the finger and thumb, and it cuts 
^lass if rubbed against it. 

Alumnia, so called, as constituting the base of alum, occurs 
generally iu the form of stiff retentive clay; without a certain 
proportion of sand, it will scarcely admit water, and conse¬ 
quently an unfit medium for vegetables; but it does not occur 
in a state of absolute purity and minute division, and though it 
frequently requires an additional portion of sand, to render it 
a proper stage for vegetables, but I am not aware of its being 
absolutely barren. The agricultural character given of this clay, 
in Conybeare and Phillips^’s invaluable work on the Geology‘of 
of England and Wales, is, that it chokes the plough, and it rolls 
before it, in a broken and muddy state ; after rain, it is not slip¬ 
pery, but adheres to the shoes; after drought, it presents cracky 
nearly a yard in depth and several inches in breadth. According 
to Townsend, it is sometimes called wood grower’s land, because, 
although it is productive of the finest elm, oak, and ash timbers, 
it requires chalk before it can produce good com; yet on Ep- 
ping forest, Windsor forest, and much of the New Forest, the oaks 
are finest where clay is mixed with sand. ” It does not effervesce 
in acids, and when in a state of minute division, is imctuous and 
impalpable to the touch. It is known by the terms, argilaceous, 
clay, stiff retentive clay, &c. 

Calcareous'earth results from limestone or chalk; in the former 
case, the soil is always mixed with other ingredients, and is na¬ 
turally suited to agricultural purposes, hence the extraordinary fer¬ 
tility of many of the Irish counties. In the latter, it is occasion¬ 
ally very indifferent even in England, but on the continent, ac¬ 
cording to Cuvier and Brongniart, “ sterility is one of its most 
decided characters, and Champagne is mentioned, as being, in 
some cases, absolutely uninhabitable.” It is easily distinguished 
from the last, by its effervescing in acids. Besides these, there 
are six other enumerated by chemists, only one, (magnesia) is 
found in suflScient quantity to modify in any considerable degree 
the general nature of the soil. 

It therefore appears that pure silica, alumina, or lime, are not 
capable of supporting vegetation. It is the opinion of an eminent 
French chemist, that the most fertile soils will be generally 
foimd to consi st, as nearly as possible of four parts of clay, three 
of sand, two of calcareous earth, and one of magnesia. 

Terra. 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from Vol. VI. page 569.) 

Where the ground is extensive, and many scenes are introduced 
they generally adapt each to one single point of view; but where 
it is confined, and affords no room for variety, they dispose their 
objects so, that being viewed from different points, they pro¬ 
duce different representations ; and often such as bear no resem¬ 
blance to each other. They likewise endeavour to place the sepa¬ 
rate scenes of their compositions in such directions as to unite, 
and be seen all together, from one or more particular points of 
view, whence they may be delighted with an extensive, rich, and 
variegated prospect. 

They take all possible advantage of exterior objects, hiding 
carefully the boundaries of their own grounds; and endeavouring 
to make an apparent union between them, and the distant woods, 
fields, and rivers ; and where towns, castles, towers, or any other 
considerable objects are in sight, they artftilly contrive to have 
them seen from as many points, aud in as many various directions 
as possible. The same they do with regard to navigable rivers, 
highroads, foot-paths, mills, and all other moving objects, which 
animate and add variety to the landscape. 

Beside the useful European methods of concealing bounda¬ 
ries by ha-has, and sunk fences, they have others still more effec¬ 
tual. On flats, where they have naturally no prospects of exterior 
objects, they enclose their plantations with artificial terraces, in 
the form of walks, to which you ascend by insensible slopes; 
these they border in the inside with thickets of lofty trees and 
underwood; and on the outside, with low shrubberies, over which 
the passenger sees the whole scenery of the adjacent country, in 
appearance forming the continuation of the garden, as its fence is 
carefully concealed amongst the shrubs that cover the outside 
declivity of the terrace. 

And where the garden happens to stand on higher ground than 
the adjacent country, they carry artificial rivers round the out¬ 
skirts, under the opposite banks of which, the boundaries are con¬ 
cealed among trees and shrubs. Sometimes too the use of strong 
wire fences, painted green, fastened to the trees and shrubs that 
border the plantations, and carried round in many irregular di¬ 
rections, which are scarcely seen till you come very near them ; 
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and wherever ha-has, or sunk feneea are used, they always fill 
the trenches with briars and other thorny plants to strengthen the 
fence, and to conceal the walls, which otherwise would have an 
ugly appearance from without. 

In their large gardens they contrive different scenes for the 
different times of the day; disposing at the points of view, build¬ 
ings, which from their use, point out the proper hour for enjoying 
the view in its perfections : and in their small ones, where, as 
has been observed, one arrangement produce many representa¬ 
tions, they make use of the same artifice. They have beside, 
scenes for every season of the year; some for winter, generally 
exposed to the southern sun, composed of pines, firs, cedars, 
evergreen oaks, philyreas, hollies, yews, junipers, and many other 
evergreens; being enriched with laurels of various sorts, laure- 
stinus, arbutus, and such other plants and vegetables as grow or 
flourish in cold weather; and to give variety and gaiety to these 
gloomy productions, they plant amongst them, in regular forms, 
divided by walks, all the rare shrubs, flowers, and trees of (he 
torrid zone, which they cover during the winter, with frames of 
glass disposed in the forms of temples, or other elegant build- 
ings. 

Those who are aquainted with the natural history of China know 
that ii produces almost all the plants and vegetables cultivated in 
Europe with many others, that are not to be found even in the 
very best hothouses, amongst which are several evergreens, as the 
Tse-song, the leaves resemble bolh the juniper and cypress, 
mixed in a very beautiful mamier ; the Mo-lyen, producing largo 
flowers, like lillies, some yellow, -some red, and some white, 
which open in December, and flourish during the greater part of 
the winter; the La-mew, a kind of bay, producing fine yellow 
flowers, that appear in winter, with many others, which as they 
cannot here be obtained, it is superfluous to enumerate. 

What they call their conservatories, are warmed by subter¬ 
raneous fires, and aflferd a comfortable and agreeable retreat, 
when the weather is too cold to walk in the open air. 

All sorts of beautiful melodious birds are let loose in them; and 
they keep there, in large porcelain cisterns, placed on artificial 
rocks, gold and silver fishes ; with various kinds of the Lyen-wha, 
which is a water-lilly, much esteemed in China. In the province of 
Kiang-si, whose lakes are covered with it, in a very beautiful 
manner, and it is cultivated by all the great lords in ponds and 
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cisterns, for the decoration of their courts and gardens. The 
flower resembles a tulip, and is either yellow, white, violet, crim¬ 
son, or streaked with various colours; its smell is very pleasing, 
and the fruit which produces a kernel, being accounted a great 
restorative and strengthener, is given in China as a medicine, after 
severe fits of illness ; the leaves are large, of a circular form, and 
brilliant green colour; they float upon the surface of the water, 
they have a great many other aquatic plants and flowers. They 
also raise in them strawberries, cherries, figs, bananas, li-chis, 
grapes, apricots, and peaches, which cover the wood-work of 
their glass frames, and serve for ornament as well as use. 

The fruit of the Li-chi resembles the berry of the arbutus, in 
every thing but size ; its being as large as a pigeon’s egg, and full 
of a juicy pulp, that in flavor, far surpasses any other fruit what¬ 
ever. 

Their scenes of spring likewise abound with evergreens, inter¬ 
spersed with lilacs of all sorts, laburnums, limes, laraixes, double 
blossomed thorn, almond and peach trees, with sweet brier, early 
roses and honey-suckles. The groimd, and verges of the thickets 
and shrubberies, are adorned with wild hyacinths, wall-flowers, 
daffodils, violets, primroses,polianthus, crocus, daisies, snowdrops, 
and various species of the iris; with such other flowers as appear 
in the months of March and April, and as these scenes are also 
scanty in their natural productions, they intersperse among their 
plantations, menageries of all sorts of tame and ferocious animals, 
and birds of prey: aviaries and groves, with proper contrivances 
for breeding domestic fowls; decorated dairies, and buildings for 
the exercise of wrestling, boxing, quail-fighting, and other games 
known in China. They also contrive in the woods large open 
recesses for military sports; as riding, vaulting, fencing, shooting 
with the bow, and running. 

(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE VI. 

REMARKS ON THE ROSE. 

(Continued from Vol. VI. page S86.) 

The double yellow rose, sulphurea, was unknown to us in 1597; 
but the single yellow brier was then common, as we find by Ger¬ 
ard. 
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The single yellow rose, lutea, blossoms freely in most situa¬ 
tions, excepting in the vicinity of London, or other confined 
spots. 

The double yellow rose, where it blossoms freely, is one of 
the most elegant flowers that any country has produced, and had 
nature bestowed on it the perfume that makes the Provence rose 
so delightful, it would be pronounced the acme of Flora’s skill. 

The outer petals are of the most delicate golden yellow, whilst 
the inner ones are often of a tint approaching to copper colour, and 
so delicately transparent, as even to surpass the carnation poppy 
in teicture ; and although the flower is exceedingly double, yet the 
petals hang with a looseness and elegance that cannot be con¬ 
ceived without beholding it. Van Os, the elder, has been the 
most happy among painters in giving that transparent and crum¬ 
pled effect to this rose, which Von Huysum himself could never 
perfectly accomplish. Sydenham Edwards has left a faithful re¬ 
presentation of the double yellow rose, which is given in the Bo¬ 
tanical Register. 

We remember this species of rose much more common than at 
present growing in open situations, and we have generally ob¬ 
served that it has prospered best in an eastern aspect, where 
buildings or shrubs, have sheltered it from the mid-day sun. It 
loves a light soil, of a gravelly or sandy nature, but cannot endure 
a confined or wet situation. We have seen it in great perfection 
in a garden at Petersfield, in Hampshire ; and it prospers and 
flowers very freely in some parts of the South Downs, particu¬ 
larly at Findon in Sussex. It seems much less affected by the 
cold than by low and damp situations; and we do not recollect 
having met with it in flower except in spots open to the east, 
which is generally considered the most pernicious to plants. 
The foliage of the double yellow rose is small, and of a beautiful 
bluish green, very light on the under side, whilst the stalks be¬ 
ing of yellow-green, form a delightful graduation to the golden 
flower. 


THE EVER BLOWING CHINA 'ROSIE,-^Semperflorens. 

When this species of rose was first introduced, in 1780, it was 
considered to be so delicate a plant, that it was kept constantly in 
the stove, and the smallest cuttings were sold for many guineas 
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each. It was soon found to thrive in a common greenhouse, 
where it was found to blossom the whole winter, to the great ad¬ 
miration and amazement of all who could obtain sight of this far¬ 
fetched flower. As it was found to be so easy of propagation, in 
a few years every country casement had the pride of sheltering 
this Chinese prodigy, until the cottager for want of pence to pur¬ 
chase flower pots, planted it in the open ground ; when, as if it 
gloried to breathe the air of this land of liberty, it soon surpassed 
in strength and beauty all the inmates of the “ gardens, in which 
art supplies the fervour and the force of Indian skies.’’ 

We have no plant on record, either of utility or beauty, that has 
spread itself so rapidly over the whole country as this rose has 
done in our own age. It now climbs up to look into the attic 
windows of those very houses where we once saw it peep out at 
the lower casement; and it is not uncommon to see its petals blush 
through a veil of snow, in the month of December; a thing so un¬ 
usual formerly, that no longer back than the year 1800, Mrs. Mary 
Robinson wrote the following verses on seeing a rose in flower 
at a cottage door on £gham-hill, on the 25th of October of that 
year. 


** Why dost thou linger still, sweet flower ? 

Why yet remain, thy leaves to flaunt? 

This is for thee no fostering hour. 

The cold wind blows, 

And many a chilling, ruthless shower. 

Will now assail thee, beauteous rose ! 

Although it is acknowledged that few plants contribute more 
agreeably to ornament our shrubberies in the autumnal months 
than this Chinese rose, yet we would not wish it to exclude or 
lessen the cultivation of the older and more beautiful species, but 
which, we fear, it has already done to a considerable degree. As 
the smallest cuttings of this rose will grow, we are not without 
the hope of seeing it creep into our hedge rows, where it would 
soon propagate itself both by suckers and seed; for it ripens its 
fruit in this climate, as perfectly as those of our native briers, and 
the hips of the Chinese rose are particularly ornamental, from their 
inverted pear shape, fine orange colour, and large size. 

(To be continued.) 
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PART n. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since onr last.) 


ANIGOZANTHUS FLA VIDA ; var. BICOLOR. Two-celonred yeUow-haired 
Anigozanthus jiot. lleg. 64. 

H^MODORACBSe. HBXANDRIA, MONOGYNIA. 

1. A handsome yariety of A. flayida, which it much resembles in growth 
and shape, hut is much superior to that kind, by the striking beauty of its 
colours, scarlet and green, which are so blended together as to produce a 
rich effect, which is rarely the case when the two beantiful colours in 
question are united in the same 6ower. We were fayored a short time ego 
by a kind friend with a package of seeds collected in New Holland, and 
amongst them, we notice, are seyeral species of this genus, which from the 
description attached, we are led to belieye, are entirely new. 

CATfLEYAGtTTTATAj yar. RUSSELLIANA. Lord E. Russell’s spot¬ 
ted Cattleya. Dot. Mag. 3699* 

ORCHIDACEiE. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRIA. 

2 , This yery beautiful yariety of C. guttata was originally given by the 
Director of the Botanic Garden at Rio, to Lord Edward Knsseil, Captain in 
the Ro^al Navy, who introduced it into the collection of Woburn Abbe^, 
where it blossomed for the first time in this country in August last. It is 
highly deserving of a place in every collection of select orchidfse. The 
flowers are five inches across, the petals are of a fine greenish brown, spotted 
with purple, and the lip of a beautilul delicate rose colour. Requires the 
same treatment as other species. 

COLLINSIA HETEROPHYLLA. Variable-leaved Colllnsia. 

Bot. Mag. 9695. 

SCROPHULARIMEA. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

9, This s]peciea forms an improvement upon G. bicolor, on account of the 
blossoms being much larger, but in other respects, it bears a very great 
resemblance to that species. It was sent last spring by Mr. Buist from Phi¬ 
ladelphia to the Eldinbur^^ Botanic Garden. Seeds of it will, we doubt not, 
soon be offered to the public. 

COMPARETTIA COGCINEA. Scarlet Comparettia. Bat. Reg, 68. 

ORCHIDACEA. GYNANDRIA.MONANDRIA. 

4. A very splendid epiphyte, and was introduced'by Messrs. Loddiges'from 
Brazil. Doctor Lindley, however, conjectures some mistake is made in this, 
as he has received specimens which were collected in Xalapa. The blos¬ 
soms are about the size of Oacidium flexuosum, but of a brilliant scarlet 

VoL. VII. No. 71. D 
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colour, and have a verj carious appearance from spurs, of about half an 
inch io length, produced from their sepals. Of this genus there are only at 
present three known species, all of them found growing upon trees in Peru ; 
it was named in compliment to professor Comparetti, of Padua, author of a 
Treatise upon Vegetable Ph^^siology, 6cc, 

DENDROBIUM SULCATUM. Furrowed Dendrohium Bot. Reg. 65, 

ORCHlDACBiC. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

5. Collected in India hy Mr. J. Gibson, andfowarded to Chatsworth, in the 
collection at which place it bloomed in April last. It is a handsome species, 
producing yellow flowers, somewhat resembling D. Grifiithianum. The cul¬ 
ture required is similar to other species of this genus. 

EPIDENDRUM BICORNUTUM. Two-horned Epidendrum. 

Paxton’s Bot. Mag, 

ORCHIDACBSe. GYNANDRIA, HONOGYNIA. 

6, A delicate and beautiful Epiphyte, possessing a delightful fragrance, 
and was first received into the Botanic Garden, Liverpool, several years ago. 
So long ago as 1833, *we had a drawing taken from a plant that blossomed in 
the valuable collection at Wentworth House, where Orchidese is cnltivated 
to such a degree of perfection as we rarely see. The blossoms are about 
two inches across, of a delicate white colour, the base of the lip is yellow, 
spotted with pale rosy purple. Requires similar treatment to other species. 

JESCHYNANTHUS GRANDIFLORUS. Great-fiowered iEschynanthus. 

Pax. Mag, Bot. 


CYRTANDRACEOe. DIDYNAMIA, ANGIOSPBRMIA. 

7. This is another beautiful Epiphyte, introduced from India hy Mr. John 
Gibbon, who found it growing abundantly at the base of the Khoseea Hills 
in valleys remarkable for their humidity and shade. The flowers are of a 
brilliant red, produced in great profusion, and large clusters, which alto¬ 
gether render the plant a’ very desirable and ornamental object. It is best 
cultivated in reduced moss, with a little heath soil, potsherds, and plenty of 
drainage. When growing, it requires an abundant supply of water. When 
the growth is completed, it should be removed into a cooler situation, and 
kept campaiatively dry, which will be inducive to much stronger blossoms 
the succeeding season. 


NEW PLANTS. 

Trichocentron iRiDiFOLiuM. Orchidess. Received by Messrs. Lod- 
diges* from Demerara. The plant is of a small habit, having pale yellow 
flowers, with a lip delicately streaked with dark yellow. 

(Bot. Reg. 

Annbslea tomentosa. This pretty flowering plant has recently been in 
flower at Mr. Knight’s nursery. King’s Road, Chelsea. The foliage of the 
plant is very similar to Clianthus puniceous, and has a very pretty ap¬ 
pearance. The flowers are produced numerously, in large clusters at the 
ends of the shoots; and having beautiful pink colored filaments, produces 
an interesting appearance. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

A SuBSCRiBBR woald be mucb obliged by receiving answers to the follow¬ 
ing questions; 

1. Can any thing be done to prevent the flower bnds Camellias from 
dropping oft' ? great attention has been paid with regard to air, soil, and 
watering. 

(See excellent articles in former Numbers of the Cabinet on Camellias.) 

^ S. Can heath cuttings be struck in a greenhouse; if so, when is the best 
time and manner of raising them / 

An article will be given next month upon it.) 

What is the best remedy for grass that abounds with moss ? 

fSprinkle fresh slacked lime liberally over ir, and let it be brushed in 
with a besom, and the moss will be destroyed whilst the grass will be en¬ 
couraged .—Con b uctor. ) 

Dec. 6th, 1838. H. 

A List op self-coloured Auriculas.— Will the Editor or some Reader 
of the Cabinet have the kindness to give me a list of the names, and any par¬ 
ticular properties of some of the best self-coloured Auriculas. 

A U DATE. 


REMARKS. 

Corbett’s Hvgrothermanic Apparatus.— A printed prospectus of this 
mode of heating has recently been inserted in our Advertising Sheet. It 
differs from all the various modes hitherto made public of heating by hot 
water, in circulating the fluid in open gutters instead of pipes. Hence it can 
only be applied in cases where the gutters can be conducted on a level; but 
the water may easily be carried over a door,^on a siphon principle, or under 
it, on the principle of water always flnding its level. The advantages of 
this mode, Mr. Corbett says, are cheapness, simplicity, and efficiency. Cheap¬ 
ness, because iron gutters are cheaper than iron pipes; simplicity, because 
water running in open gutters has less of mystery about it than water con¬ 
cealed in pipes ; efficiency, because it produces a moisture heat than any 
other mode. It has been stated it would produce too moist a heat for many 
purposes, particularly in the autumn; but Mr. Corbett says that this is not 
the case, as it has been most fully verified where the plan has been in oper¬ 
ation, as at Sir William Call, Bart., Whitford House, near Callington 
Cornwall; C. Thurtle, Esq., Stoke House, near Plymouth; and at Mr. Pon- 
tey’s Nursery, Plymouth. There never can be a superabundance of moisture, 
provided the gutters are of a proper shape; but, should it be considered 
advisable at any time to prevent the escape of vapour altogether, this may at 
once be effected by placing along the top of the gutter any flat substance, 
such as slates, tin plate, Ac.; the water never being in a boiling state, the 
vapour is not forced out, but will condense on any subject with which 
it comes into contact. 
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Jor forcings vines, pines, &c., it is admirably adapted ; and, with broader 
and shallower gntiers to prodacs more moisture, there is reason to conclude 
that this system will come into general use for the cultivation of cucumbers, 
melons, &c. For hot-house plants, and particular Ochideae, gutters as broad 
or even broader than deep, arc proved to be most suitable. For the green¬ 
house it will be of incalculable service. Every description of artiflcid heat 
without moisture has been found by sad experience to injure green-house 
plants, when hard weather has compelled its introduction. To many, and 
particular to Cape heaths, it is almost certain death ; because the air in frosty 
weather, containing, perhaps, not one grain of moisture per cubic foot, and 
raised by fire to 40", and sometimes even higher, becomes so intensely dry 
and oppressive, and acquires such an affinity for moisture, even at this low 
temperature, that the rapid absorption while the plants are in a dormant 
state causes their juices to be elaborated too quickly for their powers of 
secretion.’* 

Not content with recommending his mode as the best of all modes for 
heating houses in which plants are grown, Mr. Corbett makes a long quota¬ 
tion from Dr. Ure’s article published in the transactions of the Royal Society, 
and, with some variations, in the Architectural Magazine, vol. i. p. 161., on 
the effects of dry air on the officers engaged on duty in the long room of 
the Custom House, London ; and he arrives at the following conclu¬ 
sion : — 

** It IS evident, then, that the great desideratum for heating apartments, 
&c., is, an apparatus capable of circulating, in any direction, and to any 
extent required, any quantity of artificial beat without the malaria of the 
stove and pipes, so as to maintain a genial warmth and wholesome ventila¬ 
tion throughout the building. Such a system is now placed before the 
public, capable of such modifications as to become every way suited to effect 
these desirable objects; equally adapted to horticultural purposes generally, 
and to public buildings, offices, and domestic apartments ; calculated alike 
tn maintain the healthy and vigorous tone of the animal as well as the 
vegetable economy; and ou a principle whose operations are more assimi¬ 
lated to Nature’s own atmosphere than any other method hitherto discov¬ 
ered.” 

It is quite right that this mode of heating plant houses should, like every 
other, have a fair trial; but the idea of beating apartments to be occupied 1^ 
human beings, with hot water in open troughs, is too palpably absurd to de¬ 
serve a moment’s consideration. Others, however, entertain a different 
opinion on this subject to what we do. At a meeting of the Plymouth Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, held July 19., the Rev. C, T. Ceilings in the chair, “ a 
neat model of Mr. Corbett's Hygrothermanic apparatus, for heating hot¬ 
houses, &c., vvas exhibited; an invention which the late president of the 
Plymouth Horticultural Society, Thomas Woolcombe, E>q., says, “will do 
more for th| advancement of horticulture, than anything which has been 
produced for the last century.” 

The peculiar characteristic to this invention (for which the Plymouth 
Society awarded their gold medal) is its completely obviating the disad- 
vantages usually attending the production of artificial heat; viz., a hot 
^.siccated atmosphere, which elaborating the juices of plants more rapidly 
than they can be secreted, is always injurious and sometimes destructive. 
To remedy this evil, which has always been a barrier to the success of ex¬ 
otic horticulture, Mr. Corbett produced his apparatus, the actions of which 
so closely resemble the operations of nature, that an imitation of whatever is 
required may be obtained 

The machine consists of two connected vessels, a boiler and ah upright 
tube, with a continuation of open troughs or gutters. Heat is applied to the 
boilor, the water rises and traverses the gutter, giving out moisture in direct 
proportion to its heat. The density of the fluid being increased in its pas¬ 
sage, it returns again to the bottom of the boiier, and by this means a 
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constant circulation is effected. The apparatus is as simple as it is complete 
and economical, and will, without doubt, be very generally adopted in hor¬ 
ticultural buildings. Mr. (Corbett is foreman at Mr. Pontey's nursery, 
Plymouth, where the apparatus is in operation. 

Protecting Flower Seeds, &c., from Birds, bv means of Black 
Thread or Worsted.— -It has been very satisfactorily proved, this summer, 
under my own observation, that Mr. Anderson's (of the Botanic Garden, 
Chelsea) discovery of black thread being a far better protection against tho 
depredations of the house-sparrows in gardens than thread of any other 
color, is much more serviceable than it was found to be by Mr. Anderson 
himself. That indefatigable guardian of his plants could not secure the 
flowers of his extensive collection of crocuses from the attack of sparrows by 
any means be could devise, until he employed black lines, stretched over the 
flowers; which proved a complete defence. 

The efifect of black lines if attributable to their invisibility till the birds 
are seated under them; but looking up, ihe^ are terrified at what they fear 
is a snare suspended over thepi, and immediately fly away. 

NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
recently introduced. 

Cyanotis axillaris. Messrs. Kollinson's of Tooting, have recently had 
this new plant in 'bloom, it has the appearance of a Tradescantia, pro¬ 
ducing a profusion of beautiful blue flowers. It is an interesting hot-house 
plant. 

Cytisus NUBIGINBNSIS. This new species is blooming profusely in the 
green-house of Mr. Young’s, Epsom nursery. The plant is of a slender 
habit, but produces numerous clusters of white flowers, hanging pendant at 
the ends of the shoots ; they are delightfully flagrant. It deserves a place 
in every collection, especially so as it blooms at the present season of the 
year. 

Malta maritima. This very neat species has been in bloom in the su¬ 
perb collection of Mrs. Marryatt’s, Wimbledon. The flowers are white with 
a dark eye, having a very pretty appearance. It is a pretty plant for the 
flower garden. 

Biprenaria longicornis. ' Orchideae. Imported from Demerara by 
Messrs. Loddiges*. The flowers are orange spotted with brown, and are 
produced in a raceme very much resembling B, aurantiaca. (Bot. Keg. 

Bolbophyllum cuprrum. Mr. Gumming sent this species from Manilla, 
to Messrs. Loddiges’. The flowers have a scent very like Valerian root. 
They arc of a copper color. (Bot. Reg. 

Catasetum poriferum. OrchidejB. Mr. Sebomburgk sent this remarks 
able species from Demerara, to Messrs. Loddiges*. The flowers have much 
the appearance of C. deltoideum, being green, beautifully spotted with deep 
purple. (Bot. Keg. 

C(ELOGYNB oVALis. Orchideae. Dr. Wallich sent it from Nepal to Messrs. 
Loddi’es'. The flowers are beautifully striated with dark crimson. 

(Bot. Reg. 

CEthlria occulta. Orchideae. Synonym. Goodyera occulata. Messrs. 
Loddiges* received it from the Mauritius. The flower stem rises about a 
foot high, producing spikes of white and green flowers. 

JoNOPSis TERES. Messrs. Loddigcs* received it from Demerara. The 
flowers are striped with a delicate lilac. 
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LiPUSis PBNDULA. Messrs. Loddiges'received it from India. The flow¬ 
ers are green, small, produced on a raceme about a foot long. 

CoeLOGYNE M4CULATA. Orchidese.^ Received by Messrs. I oddiges' from 
India. The flowers are white, beautifully blotched and spotted with dark 
colors, producing a very striking appearance. 

Maxillaria macrophylla. Orchidem. Imported by Messrs. Loddiges* 
from Columbia. ^It much resembles M. Deppii. The petals are of a pale 
straw color, sepals green outside, brown inside, labellum spotted with crim¬ 
son. Each flower is about three inches across, and has rather a disagree* 
able scent. (Bot. Reg. 

Maxillaria porrgcta. Orchidesc. Received by Messrs. Loddiges* 
from Rio Janeiro. The flowers are of a pale bufi*, having the petals and 
sepals tipped with dull red. (Bot. Reg. 

Mormodes pardina. Orchideae.' J. Bateman, Esq., Knypcrsly Hall, 
received this species from Baron Karwinski, who discovered it in Oaxaca. 
The habit is very robust, being three times the size of M. atropurpurea. 
The flowers are of a beautiful primrose, spotted entirely over with reddish 
purple, and are delightfully fragrant. G. Barker, Esq., of Springfield House, 
Birmingham, has had the same species produce self-colored flowers. 

Notylia incurva. Orchideae. Messrs. Loddiges* received it from Trin¬ 
idad. The flowers are of a pale straw color, having fine yellow spots near 
the base of each petaK (Bot. Reg. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Verbena Tbucrioidbs —Specimens of this very distinct species was first 
sent to this country b^ Dr. Gillies who collected them from the highest of the 
Uspallata mountains in South America, at an elevation of ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Subsequently Mr. Tweedie sent it from Monte 
Video, and Sugar Loaf Mountain, Buenos Ayres, Mr. Tweedie also sent 
seeds of it to the Earl of Arran, in whose garden the plan^ was first raised, 
and bloomed during the last summer. The plant grows to the height of two 
feet or more, erect, having numerous spreading branches. The principal stem 
terminates with a spike of dense flowers, near a foot long. The flowers are 
at first of a delicate yellowish-white, which afterwards become a pretty rosy 
pink colour. The flowers too have a delightful jasmine like scent, which 
is very powerful in the evening and during night, but like the night scented 
stock, diminishes as the day approaches. The flowers have not the splendour 
in colour of several other kinds of Verbenas, but far exceeds all others in 
size. The plant is of easy culture, propagating freely by cuttings, and de¬ 
lighting in a compost of loam, and sandy peat, having a portion of well-rotted 
dung. Messrs. Handyside, of Musselburgh Nursery possess the stock, and will 
have plants for sale in April, 1839. 

It will doubtless flourish freely in the open ground during summer, but to 
enjoy its fragrance, should be grown near to a sitting room, or be kepi in a 
conservatory or greenhouse. The very large size of the flowers and spike 
produced, suggest the propriety of impregnating them with some of the 
richer coloured kinds, in order to produce some splendid varieties from it, 
Few plants are of more easy culture than new kinds of Verbenas, or more 
interesting for the flower garden, whether grown as a single plant, or in 
masses, in the border, or on rock work. It is stated, that in the native coun¬ 
try of the Verbena melindris, nearly every cottage is ornamented with it, and 
we think that, with the other recently introduced species and varieties, 
ought to have a place in every flower bed in the kingdom. 
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Malta Crbbana.— This vtrj prettj species we saw most profusely in 
bloom during the last summer in the Epsom nursery. Mr. Young had a 
plant of it growing in the open border about five feet high, numerously bran* 
ched and cloathed with its pretty bright flowers, producing a very showy ap¬ 
pearance. It ought to be grown in every greenhouse, and in every flower 
garden during summer. 

It is of easy culture, delights in a rich loamy soil, and striking freely by 
cuttings. 'Jhe plant we saw had been in bloom several successive months. 
Mr. Young had another plant gTowing near to that we have figured, which 
had been sent for Malva Creeana, but the flowers are of a much paler co* 
lour, and are not produced in such profusion. 

Salvia patens.-— >Seed8 of this fine species were sent to this country from 
Mexico by Mr. Tweedie. Mr. Lowe, of the Clapton Nursery has been suc¬ 
cess! ul in raising a plant, which we saw in bloom in the open border during 
the last summer. The plant was near two feet high, and appeared to have 
bad a spike of flowers at least one foot long. The spike appeared to have 
more than five or six flowers expanded at oncc^ but even before expanding 
they produced a fine eflect. 

The spike of flowers being too large to introduce into any plate complete, 
induced us to select an expanded blossom of the largest size, so that our 
readers would be able to judge of the splendour of the species in its natural 
size. It has not the objection attached to it of a mass of foliage and few 
flowers, but the reverse of that is the case. It produces a fine display when 
grown in a mass together, contrasted with the scarlet or crimson*flow¬ 
ered species. It ought to be grown in every garden, greenhouse, or conser- 
yatory. The plant appeared to be of robust habit, and no doubt will be as 
easily propagated as S. africanus, splendens, &c. We are informed that 
plants will soon be offered for sale by Mr. Lowe. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

For work to be done in the flower-garden, &c. this month, we refer to our 
last number, where necessary directions will be found, to which we have 
little to add in this place. Beds of bulbs if not before covered should now 
be done, and to which attention was called last month, should immediately 
be minutely looked over, and encouraged in every possible way, first by 
guarding those that require it from severe weather, and in the second place 
by taking means to destroy all kinds of insects, &c. likely to attack them. 
Mice are not unfrequently great pests among bulbs and various kinds of 
roots; especially in winter, when provisions grow scarce, they resort in 
great numbers to seeds newly sown, or bulbs newly planted. There are 
many means to decoy them, most of which if persevered in will succeed. 
Dahlias and other roots stored in sand or other material for preservation 
through the winter, are exposed to injuries arising from damp, &c., it is 
there^re necessary that they be looked over now and then, and timely 
means adopted to check its increase, and damp from the room expelled. 
Young plants of Clintonia pulchella, &c. will stand ^uite safe in the green¬ 
house near the glass, if the situation be light and airy. The soil best for 
this handsome though delicate plant should comprise two parts of leaf 
mould, to which may be added a little well decomposed manure, and one 
part good sandy loam ; the soil in mixing should be'broken down very fine, 
and the plants put into sixty sized pots, until they have made some ad¬ 
vance, when larger will be necessary. Roses in the forcing-house should 
be constantly attended to; indeed all shr^os, whether Jasmines, Persian- 
Lilac, Azaleas, &c., or whatever species of plant intended to flower early by 
means of artificial heat, should be attended to, liberally watered, and, when 
necessary tumigated with tobacco, for they are very often seriously annoyed 
by green-fly, &c., which infest the young shoots to an alarming extent, but 
perhaps more particularly roses and pinks. Continue to introduce bulbs, 
&c, and a succession of flowers will be secured for the greenhouse. Attend 
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to Amaryllises, and all kinds of stove-roots that are started and starting,— 
pot and water them, if necessary place them in an increased heat, and be 
sure to let them have plenty of light. All valuable shrubs and plants which 
may be deemed hardy, but the hardiness of which has not been sufficiently 
tested, should be afforded some kind of protection, that the fearful ravages 
committed by the frost in the preceding winter may not be reacted during 
the present season. There are various modes of affording shelter to plants, 
all of which are useful, but most of them are especially applicable to dif> 
ferent kinds. Thus, litter for herbaceous plants, old bark for bulbs, and 
mats or straw hurdles for shrubs and trees, are respectively found most suit¬ 
able for those peculiar sorts. 

In making use of any kind of protection for plants in the open ground, 
the first and principal point is to attend to the preservation of the roots; for 
if this is duly affected, most plants will recover and sprout again, even 
though the stems and branches should be entirely destroyed. This prac¬ 
tice is very frequently neglected by cultivators, who appear to think only of 
preserving the stems and branches, which is certainly sufficient where this 
end can be fully accomplished, but where the protection afibrded to those 
parts proves inefficient, in nine cases out of ten the roots perish with them. 
Hence the importance of sheltering the roots likewise. 

Whatever material is used for this purpose, the necessity of its being of a 
dry nature, and also, if possible, capable of repelling wet, should always be 
kept in view. Moisture, where it exists in any quantity, is sure to attract 
the greatest degree of frost, and therefore when the roots of plants are sur¬ 
rounded and saturated with a superabundance of it, they will be much more 
exposed to injury on that account. That covering, then, which is found to 
be most impervious to rain, will undoubtedly prove most beneficial. By 
thus protecting the roots, we by no means wish to supersede the use of other 
covering for the more exposed parts of plants, hut merely to see these two 
desirable objects distinctly yet conjointly effectuated; and every practicable 
method should by all means be adopted fur preserving the upper portions 
of shrubs. 

All in door plants should now be kept as near the glass as is consistent 
with their safety ; for, even in this, there is a degree ot propriety to be.ob¬ 
served, which, if exceeded, would greatly endanger the subjects of it. It 
should not be forgotten, that frost enters chiefly through a glazed roof, and 
the plants should be placed at just such a distance Irom it as will secure 
them from that destructive principle ; though it is better to keep them at a 
trilling distance, and protect them by covering the house with mats in very 
severe weather. 

Cold pits and frames will now be found among the most useful of plant 
structures. Auriculas, Carnations, and Polyanthuses, with all tender plants 
that have been removed from the flower garden, or are in preparation for 
that department for the ensuing season, are b^ this time secured 'in these 
or similar erections. Thev should be carefully tended for the purpose 
uf admitting air in favourable weafher, and duly protected with mats, hay, 
or dry litter, during frosts. 

The beds and borders of the flower garden and pleasure grounds may still 
be dug roughly over, if this operation have not previously been completed, 
bhrubs of all kinds may be pruned if necessary, and especially climbing 
plants which must also be nailed to the wall, or fas.tened against the trellis 
to which they grow. Make, and plant, cuttings of any species of rises, or 
other similar plants, those shoots which are slipped off succeed best, and a 
li^ht loamy soil is most suitable. All the buds except those at the base and 
the two uppermost ones, should be extracted, as they would only weaken 
the plant if left, and in inserting them in the ground, care should be taken 
to place the earth close around them. Remove any trees or shrubs which 
require shilling, or that may be desired in any other part of the garden. 
Always take them up with as much earth as possible about the roots, and 
be careful to preserve the fibrous roots entire. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

FEBRUARY, 1st, 183y. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

BRIEF HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE RANUNCULUS ASIATl* 
CUS, WITH A LIST OF SORTS DEEMED WORTHY THE ATIEN- 
TION OF AMATEURS, 


‘ BY CROWFOOT. 

Every grower of this attractive little flower, shoiild be, in order 
to be successful, particular in the choice of his soil. To describe 
a soil minutely and sufliciently, so that any reader may distin¬ 
guish' it to be the right soil, is no ordinary task. It has been 
advised, and not unwisely to select a soil in which the Ranunculus 
ficaria and other British varieties grow luxuriantly. It should be 
a loam, rather heavy and tenacious, fine in the texture, soft to the 
touch, and of a reddish colour. 

Procure sometime in the summer months a sufficient quantity 
to fill your beds a foot deep, and lay in ridges with the turf; to 
which add about one-third of old horse and cow manure, and 
turn it till all is decomposed, Make your beds in autumn, so as 
to allow them several months to settle, before planting season, 
and at that time only stir the surface two inches deep. Let the 
top two inches of your compost be free from dung, so that none 
comes in contact with the tubers. 

Plant between the 20th of February and the 5th of March, ac- 
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cording a» the forwardness of the season indicates. Plant one* 
inch and a half deep, and four or five inches asunder. After the 
plants are up, keep out the drought, by pressing the earth firm? 
and close to the roots, and add a little rich fresh soil. In very 
dry Weather, water, but not over the foliage of the plants; a little- 
manure water wHl not harm them, but it requires caution in the 
application of it. Get as good a bloom as you can^ but do not 
suffer more than two fiower buds to remain on one root, for by 
leaving all, there titiay be weakness and a deficiency the season 
following. A change of soil is very beneficial. 

The Eanunculus root, while vegetating, has several enemies ^ 
the wire worm and the cheeso-log^ are among the most invete¬ 
rate and mischievous. These insects shouldbe diligently looked 
after and destroyed in any way, and by any means the florist 
can command. Half a gallon Of small potatoes, each one cut in two^ 
and a stick two or three inches in length thrust into each piece^ 
and buried between the rows about the same depth as the roots 
are planted, will form a hundred cheap* snares, by which thou¬ 
sands of these depredators may be attracted. These should be 
looked ov^r twice a week, and the insects destroyed ; the sticks, 
part of which are above ground, being a guide to the places where 
the traps are buried. Occasionally a fresh surface should be cut 
to the potatoe. This will be found one efficient means of re¬ 
ducing these foes to the Florist. 


List of liO fine mrzetks in Classes. 


Class I. JFhite ground with 
Hse^ purpley or crimson edg¬ 
ing. 

Burns, Waterstone’s 
Bernard, Tyso’s 
Charlotte, Bartlett's 
Cossack 

Esther, Waterstone's 

Flavimorus 

Lady Peel, Groom’s 

Louisette 

Begina, 'fyso’s 

Tendress i 


Class n. White groundsy with 
redj Tosey or purple mottle., 

Angouleme 

Beauty, Mil ward’s 

Cowper, Waterstone’s 

Dona Maria, Groom’s 

Endon 

Gulnare 

Helena^ Tyso’s 

Lady Jane Grey, Lightbody's 
Lacinda, Tyso’s 
Orsippus, Tyso’s 
Queen, Thompson’s 
Stella 
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Class III. If hi(e ground 'rotih 
redy rose^ or purple spo^* 

Addison, Waterstone’s 
Benjamin 
Cremona 
Constantia^ Tyso’s 
Faustina 
Cainsborough 
Innocent, Tysons 
Lupus 

Lord Cocbrane, Waters tone’s 
Premium, Tyso’s 
Bhakspeare, Waterstone’s 
Sir A. Cochrane^ Lightbody’s 

Class IV. Yellofo ground with I 
r«?, or Coffee coloured edg^ 
ing. 

Andromache 
Bulwark, Lightbody’s 
Duke of Wellington, Groom’s 
Galatzin 

Grande Monarque 
Horatio 

Herbert, Tyso’s 

Julius 

Lorenzo, 

Nestor 

Begalia, Tyso’s 
Warren, Waterstone’s 

Class V. Yellow ground with 
red or coffee coloured mottle- 


Fabius 

Flanainius, Tyso’s 
Poictiers, Ligktbody’s 
Pertinax Tyso’s 
Saladm, Tyso’s 

Class VH. White grouT^^with 
red^ or pink stripes, 

Beaute des dames 
Bonte Heldin 
Circe 
Carmus 

Flagelli^ a quatre Couleurs 
L’Aube du Jour 
Le Tem^raire 
Oillette parfait 
Bhododendron. . 

Class VIII. Redgrounde with 
yellow stripes 

Beauts Bekemotb 
Favourite Mi^nonne 
General Hoche 
Melange des Beautes 
Monument Chinois 


SELFS. 

Class IX. Rurkanddufk red* 


Admiral des Fleurs 

Agamenon 

Bengal 

Competitor, Tyse’s 
Duke of Clarence 
Earl of Coventry 
QuintUla, Tyso’s 

Class VI. Ye^lio^ groundtwith 
red or coffee coloured spots* 

Abrisseau 

Epius, Waterstone’s 


Achilles 
Auriga, Tyso’s 
Coronax 
Gharbonnier 
Dolphin 

Emancipation, Tyso’s 
Hercules, Groom’s 
Llewellyn 
Naxara 
(Eil Noir 
Passe Nigritia 
Philocles 
Surpass Tout 
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Class X. Purple, 

Admiral Keppel 

Condorset 

Fete Nocturne 

Herostratus 

Lesbos 

Mon Songe 

Sorbonne 


Class XI. Cthnson, 

Apollo 
Batseba 
Belle Cramoisi 
Cramoisi Van Ass 
Henrietta 
Kennetus 
Melppmene 
Overwinnaar 
Silvester, Tyso’s 
Semiramis * 

Class XII. Red, 

Alcides 

Bourgogne 

Cassandra 

Jupiter 

Moliere 

Sarpedon 

Tasso 

; Class XIII. Rose, 
Diomede 

Holloway, Waterstone’s 
Isabella, Tyso’s 


Lavinia, Tyso’s 
Rosetta, new 
Rose de Provence 
Rose Velona 
St. Jerome 

Class XIV. Yellow 

Beroth 

Don Pedro, Groom’s 
Eliza 

Flavus, Tyso’s 
Fiesco 

Prefect, Tyso’s 
Roi des Ranoncules 

Class XV. Orange, 

Braban9on 
Capucin superbe 
Cedo nulli 
Prince Ferdinand 

Class XVI. Olwe, 

Admiral Howe 
Bon Financier 
Carlos 

Jaune eu Pompadore 
Olive, rare 

Class XVII. White, 

Argus 
Blanche 
Clarissa, Tyso’s 
Hercules 
Kermes 
White Swan 


The above list has been prepared with a view to embrace 
seme of the best flowers in seventeen of the classes, which will 
enable Amateurs to make a selection from all, or from those 
classes of which their assortments may be deficient. The 
imdersigned, though one of their race, may, perhaps be per¬ 
mitted to speak well of 140 of his fraternity. He can recom¬ 
mend them as deserving a place in every collection|of our much 
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admired tribe. Though many of our recently produced species 
are priced at from five to fifteen shillings each, yet about a 
hundred of us, of longer stan4ing in the world, may be obtained 
of laige cultivators for five pounds. 

There are a few sorts belonging to other classes, which if ac- 
c^table to your readers may be brought into notice with a few 
remarks at a future opportunity, by your humble servant. 

Crowfoot. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON STRIKING PLANTS FRO»\I CUTTINGS, &c. 

BY CDINENSIS 

I HAVE felt at various times inclined to communicate to you, 
for insertion in your usefiil, because practical publication, the 
results of experiments, some with which have been attended with 
doubtful, and others of decided success ; but has hitherto been 
deterred, by a reluctance to put you to the expence of postagq, 
for which probably the value of my observations might not com¬ 
pensate. Having purchased all, except Vol. IV. of the Cabinet, 
(which I have again and again ordered, but without success); I 
have looked over all your editorial notices on the fly leaf and 
elsewhere, but could never, amidst all your requests for com¬ 
munications, find so much as a single hint, how correspondents 
should act on the very important, I should rather say, the deli¬ 
cate point, the post paying of their letters. I find, however, 
that most of your correspondents prefer being anonymous, or to 
flourish imder the name of some fashionable or favourite plant, 
or flower, and of course, under such guise or disguise (not know¬ 
ing who your correspondents may be) you are not bound to retain 
their lucubrations, nor consequently be subjected to postage from 
them, .unlesss you please. Relieved therefore by this view of the 
matter, I feel less annoyed at the thought of a shilling and three- 
halfpence, which, in the first instance, must be paid for these re¬ 
marks.* 

I have ever read with the utmost avidity all that relates to 

* Any communication sent by letter signed anonymous or otherwise if of an 
oaeful character,we shall be glad to receive.— Conductor, 
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the propagation and culture of plants. As to the first, much has 
been written of attempts to strike cuttings in water, but from my 
own experience in such attempts, I^am satisfied that that method 
will not supersede the use of sand and the bell-glass. The plan of 
Mr. John Street, gardener at Biel, East Lothian, given at page 
234 Vol. III. of the Cabinet, of striking cuttings in moss, is far 
more deserving of attention; I have tried it various ways, and 
think I have in some respects, improved upon his method (the 
results of which I may communicate hereafter) and always 
with success. At present I incline to the belief that there are 
few or no plants capable of propagation by cuttings, that may not 
be struck in this way more certainly and more successfully, than 
by any other means, as now practised by water, sand or soil. Let 
any of your practical readers try the experiment with pure moss, 
(hypnum) in the ensuing spring, and I feel confident they will 
come to be of the same opinion; but the mode I have to com¬ 
municate is still more novel. 

Having purchased a plant of Phlox cordata grandiflora, so high¬ 
ly spoken of* in the Gardener’s Gazette, another publication to 
which I subscribe, I watched its progress towards flowering with 
much interest, but with Lallah Rookh, I may exclaim, 

<< I noTer loved a tree or flower, but ’twas the first to fade away.*’ 

My Phlox, did x^ot certainly fade in the sense of the poet. Its 
destruction was the work of a day, or rather of a moment It was 
on the 6th of September last, the day of the memorable storm, 
among whose dreadful devastations, the wreck of the Forfarshire 
stands recorded as not the least apalling. I hurried home at an 
earlier hour than usual from the Gude-town, as much fto save my 
own head from the winged missiles of slates and chimney pots that 
were every where descending, as to save the heads of my Dahlias 
in my garden in the suburbs, when amidst their wreck, I had the 
additional mortification of beholding the only two stalks upon my 
Phlox snapt through and through, not a shred of bark left 
imdissevered whereby to splice Uiem up again. Well thought 
I, here I must wait another twelve months to see the Phlox cor¬ 
data grandiflora, shew the splendid blossoms so be-praised by the 
Gardener’s Gazette. But may the root not perish ? was the 
question! Can I do nothing with these broken stems ? was the 
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nelct! I took one of them, the most flexible of the two, though 
both of them had made a great deal of wood (so to speak) and 
twisting it round and roimd inside a 40^i2ed pot, a process not 
accomplished without two or three fractures, till I had left only 
about six inches of the stem (the top having been cut oflf,) and 
that portion having filled the pot with the usual modicum of 
drainage and light soil, I brought above the surface, pegging it 
at the curvature to the soil; at the present moment I have not a 
more thriving plant in my greenhouse, shoots of two or three 
inches having already pushed from the upright portion of the 
stem. 

I had some high priced Dahlias which 1 was afraid I might 
loose root and branch by the storm and the bad weather, of 
which 1 anticipated it (ominously as the season has shewn) to 
be the harbinger. Of these, some ten days or a fortnight later, 1 
took off shoots, which I twisted, not without many fractures, and 
rooted in the same way, but some of them were so far gone, that 
I had no ground to hope of success, yet to my surprise, some 
of these have succeeded and sent up new shoots through the soil, 
and though the elevated tops have partially faded, the shoots 
through the soil look as fresh and ?igorous as ever, although it is 
in the depth of December. 

1 have thrown these remarks together in great haste, and if 
you approve of them, you may hear again from 

Ediubnsis. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

BY FLORA. 

Being an old subscriber to your useful publication, and wishing 
to see it prosper, I have sent you this for insertion if you think 
fit, and should it be accepted, 1 may continue at times to forward 
you others oi the same nature, and particularly on Florists’ Flow¬ 
ers, whidi is, or ought to be, the leading article in your Maga¬ 
zine. 

My garden is in a low damp situation, rather shaded by trees, 
and to keep up any tolerable show of bloom in the season is not 
accomplished without some attention and skill, and as the detail 
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of my practice may assist others in like situations, it may, per¬ 
haps, be in some degree useful to a portion of your readers. 

I shall begin with the culture of the Auricula, as it is justly ac¬ 
knowledged the queen of spring flowers by all who have seen an 
Auricula stage in fliU bloom, and as the management of the 
plants in a proper way, is necessary to produce the desired effect, 
1 shall endeavour to give you my practice, and hope it will induce 
others to try the culture of this beautifiil flower, as I am per¬ 
suaded many are deterred by the difficulty of keeping their plants 
for any length of time in a sound healthy state, and of course feel 
disappointment in the blooming season. There are three things 
that arc necessary to be attended to, namely, soil, shelter, and si¬ 
tuation. 

A good deal has been said about soils proper for the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Auricula, and almost every grower has his peculiar 
one which of course he recommends as the best. I have also 
a compost which is most simple, and answers the purpose as well 
perhaps as the most elaborate composition. In some waste place 
I throw together the weeds, tops of vegetable leaves, &c. and 
cover these with turf or garden soil, and a little sand or road 
scrapings, with occasionally a barrowM of horse dung, making 
the compound as near as may be one half vegetable matter, one- 
fourth loam, and one-fourth sand, this I form into a ridge, and turn 
it frequently till reduced to a fine soil, and by adding to one end 
and taking from the other, I am supplied constantly as wanted. 
In the general potting season, July or August, I take a portion 
into a barrow, for the purpose of examining it minutely to clear 
it from stones, worms, or any other injurious substance, working 
it well over with the spade, then let it remain till nearly dry be¬ 
fore potting with it. 

The next requisite after soil, is shelter, this is variously ap¬ 
plied, some keep their Auriculas in a cucumber frame during 
winter, but this is too damp and close, and the sashes lying too 
flat, the water is apt to drop through, and spoil the plants ; I do 
not see why Auriculas should not have a house as well as Gera¬ 
niums, and such a house upon a small scale I have, and it an¬ 
swers the purpose remarkably well, I will endeavour to describe 
it in as clear and brief a manner as possible; it is made of three- 
fourth inch deal boards on each end closely jointed, the height 
behind is five feet, and in front one foot, and this is made to have 
a good slope, the breadth four feet and a half, front to back the 
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bottom. The front is covered with two sashes, each six feet by 
three feet, making the whole breadth of the front, about six feet 
three inches; as the sashes do not slide, but move on hinges fas¬ 
tened to a piece of wood, which goes up the middle, and each 
sash will thus lifb up on one side, and fold backward over the 
other, and thus, by folding them up in succession each alternate 
fair day, you may expose the plants to sun and air as required. 
The back part is as I said before five feet high, and six feet 
three inches in breadth, it is closed in by two doors hung by loops 
and crooks, which are taken off during summer, and this gives 
the plants plenty of airit has six shelves that move nearer or 
farther from the glass, their ends rest on laths nailed within the 
»des, you may have two or three shelves on each pair of laths if 
you choose, the lowest is about three inches from the ground, and 
about eight inches from shelf to shelf, the whole cost about three 
poimds; this house or frame, if you choose to call it so, will hold 
a hundred plants on the shelves, and by laying the inside ground 
floor within the square of bricks on which it stands with ashes, 
you may have a place for Polyanthuses or common Auriculas dur¬ 
ing winter. A shelter of some sort is necessary in wet weather, 
for though the Auricula is a hardy plant, and will bear any degree 
of cold, except when budding for flower, but wet is at all times an 
enemy, if it gets into the heart and remains too long. 

The third is situation, which is as important as soil or shelter, 
this must be dry in winter, airy, and elevated above the damp 
which usually in October and November, causes some plants to 
go off in what is termed the neck rot, and this is entirely the effect 
of wet and injudicious management. 

On wet ground the plants must be elevated above the surface, 
and have all the sim you can expose them to, and during spfing, 
until the bloom requires shading, fn my next 1 shall give my rou¬ 
tine of management for twelve months, and afterwards, some re¬ 
marks on the sorts of Auriculas, &c. 


Flora. 
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ON THB LILY OF THE VALLKV. 


ARTICLE IV, 

CN FORCING the LILY OF THE VALLEY AS PRACTISED IN 
GERMANY AND THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

BY e. o. 

I’his sweet little^flower, which seems to be so Kttle noticed in 
Britain, is quite a favotirife flowef in this country, so much so that 
the natives do Hot think their garden complete, without a quan¬ 
tity of it growing in shady borders, and^in winter when forced, is 
^jgWy valued. As some of the readers of the Cabinet may have 
an opportunity offorcing this sweet flower, I forward you the fol¬ 
lowing particulars as practised here, should you consider it worth 
insertion. 

To have flowers at Christmas, the latter end of November is the 
time to take up the roots. Those selected must not be less than 
two years old, and in appearance, are something similar to small 
heads of asparagus, when about two or three inches high, and are 
furnished with fibrous roots; each of these tubers are wrapped 
round with a little moss, and placed in pots or migniouette boxes, 
close together. The boxes or pots are previously filled with old 
bark or light earth, a thin portion is laid over the crowns, and then 
a layer of moss which keeps the roots moist, assists in drawing 
up the flower stems. The boxes or pots are then placed on a fire 
flue, or any other warm situation. Over these are turned boxes 
or pots of the same dimensions, upside down, to keep the plants 
quite dark; in three or four weeks, according to the warmth of 
the situation, they are abundantly flimished with their lovely bell- 
shaged flowers, six or eight inches high. Those coming into 
flower first, are taken out of this situation, being easily removed 
by having moss round the roots, and placed in small wicker baskets, 
or ornamental vase, with Hyacinths, Van Thol tulips, &c. which 
are forced, something similar, for this purpose. When this sort 
of winter flower basket, pyramid, orange, or vase, is properly exe¬ 
cuted, the colours of the flowers regularly mixed, and the spaces 
betwixt the plants filled up with ornamental moss, it certainly has 
a very neat and pleasing appearance. 

The market gardeners are busily employed during the months 
of November and December, in preparing such decorations for 
the side board, or drawing room table, as there are only a few 
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dwellmgs but have a specimen of this sort, to welcome the happy 
mom of Christmas. 

The tubers of this plant, when purchased for forcing, cost from 
three to four shillings per hundred. Where a succession is re¬ 
quired, the roots are kept in a shady place, or in the border in 
the garden, covered a foot or eighteen inches with fresh stable 
litter, so as to be easily come at in frosty weather, as occasion 
may require. When finished flowering, they are planted in the 
garden at the latter end of March, and form a plantation for for¬ 
cing purposes in two or three years. 

G. G. 


AETICLE V. 

REMARKS ON THE ROSE. 

(Continued from page 13.) 

Thb deep-red China rose was first introduced by Gilbert Slater, 
Esq. of Knotsgreen, near Laytonstone, in the year 1769; but this 
is still confined to the greenhouse, being of a much more delicate 
nature than the common China rose. The flowers are semi-double 
and large in proportion to the plant, of a fine dark carmine co¬ 
lour, and of delightful fragrance. 

The China rose, which has been named Lady Bank’s rose, we 
hope to see soon hardy enough to leave the green house, where 
it has occupied a place since the year 1807. This is a double¬ 
white rose, of very diminutive size, but producing such abim- 
dance of blossoms, as to render the branches extremely elegant. 
We are are informed that it was discovered growing out of an old 
wall in China. 

In pleasure-grounds it is scarcely possible to plant too many 
rose-trees, and they have the best effect when three or four plants 
of the same kind come together. The Scotch or bumet-leaved 
rose, from its dwarf growth, forms a good foreground to other 
roses; and the neat little Bose de Meaux should advance towards 
the waJks, whilst the more towering kinds may mix with shrubs of 
the middle class. 

Where the lawn is interspersed with little clumps, fenced with 
basket-work, each clump or basket should be confined to one 
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species of rose, ot kinds that are quite opposite in colour; and as 
it is particularly desirable to keep these clumps successively in 
blossom during the season, thos^ clumps that blossom the earliest 
and the;latest should be divided by others that flower in the in-> 
termediate space. 

Eosaries are formed into various devices; but the most com¬ 
mon method is by planting the tallest standard rose-trees in the 
centre of a clump, around which the different species and varie¬ 
ties are placed according to their height of growth, the edge 
finishing by the dwarf kinds. 

Eock work is sometimes covered with creeping roses, and 
surroimded with other varieties. 

For covering arbors or trellis-work, the bracted rose, Eosa 
bracteata, commonly called Sir George Staunton’s rose, which 
was brought from China in the year 1795, is the most proper, 
for it grows to a great height, and thick of branches that are co¬ 
vered with shining leaves of a very fine green. The flowers are 
single and perfectly white, of a strong and agreeable perfume; 
it blossoms in August and September. 

The modes of retarding the flowering of the Provence and moss 
roses, until the autumn are various; and as it is desirable to con¬ 
tinue those beauties of the garden longer than they are naturally 
disposed to last, we will mention the best means of obtaining 
the enjoyment. The most simple method is by cutting off all the 
tops of the shoots that have been produced the same spring, 
which should be done just before they begin to show their buds; 
this will cause them to make fresh shoots, that wDl produce flow¬ 
ers late in the autumn. It may also be done by transplanting 
the bushes in the spring, just as they have formed their buds, 
which should be cut off, but the roots must not be out of the earth 
long enough to become dry, and they generally require watering 
when transplanted late, to obtain roses in October and Novem¬ 
ber. 

On the continent, where much more pains are bestowed on the 
retarding of flowers than in this country, the rose-trees are dug 
up just as they begin to shew a leaf bud, and the roots are in¬ 
stantly placed in a kind of mortar, formed of brick earth, which 
serves as a preservative plaster, whilst it debars the fibres of the 
roots from obtaining the necessary nutriment that would cause the 
usual growth of the plant. From this state of rest, the plants 
are removed into the clumps or flower borders in May or June, 
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according to the time they are wished to be in blossom. When 
the season is dry, they will require frequent watering to ensure 
fine flowers. These plants should be kept in a ceUar oi;^ a shed, 
where there is but little light. 

The common Provence and mOss-roses are the most esteem¬ 
ed for forcing, on account of their perfume. 

This soft family, to carss uuknown. 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense, and glad the heart.*' 

Mrs. Barbaold. 

This sweet emblem of love, like the human body, breeds 
a canker in its bosonif that often destroys its heart. 

** She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm iHhe bud, 

Prey on her damask cheek.** ^ Shakbspbarb. 

** Death*8 subtle seed within, 

(Sly, treacherous miner!) working in the dark, 

* • e » ' 

The worm to riot on that rose so red, 

Unfaded, ere it fell; one moment s prey ! 

Youns. 

(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE VL 
ON CHINESE GA RDENS. 

(Continued from page 14) 

Their summer scenes compose the richest and most studied 
parts of their gardens. They abound with lakes, rivers* and 
water-works of every contrivance; and with vessels of every 
construction, calculated for the uses of sailing, rowing, fishing, 
fowling, and fighting. The woods consist of beech, oak, Indian 
chesnut, elm, ash, plane, u-ton-shu (a beautiful specimen of the 
sycamore, peculiar to China) common sycamore, maple, abele, 
and several other species of the poplar; with many other trees, 
peculiar to China. The thickets are composed of every fair de¬ 
ciduous plant that grows in that climate, and every flower or 
shrub that flourishes during the summer months; all uniting to 
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form the finest verdure, the most brilliant, harmonious colour¬ 
ing imaginable. The buildings are spacious, splendid and nu¬ 
merous^ every scene being marked by one or more; some of 
them contrived for banquets, balls, learned disputations, rope- 
dancing, and feats of activity; others again for bathing, swim¬ 
ming, reading, sleeping, or meditation. 

In the centre of these summer plantations, there is a large tract 
of groimd set aside for more secret and voluptuous pleasures, 
which is laid out in a great number of close wal^, colonades and 
passages, turned with many intricate windings, so as to confiise 
and lead the passenger astray; being sometimes divided with 
thickets, of imderwood, intermixed with straggling large trees ; 
and other times by higher plantations, or by clumps of the tse-tan, 
(a very large species of the rose tree, the wood of which is un¬ 
commonly beautiful, and used by the Chinese workmen for tables, 
cabinets, &c.) common rose-trees, and other lofty shrubs. The 
whole is a wilderness of sweets, adorned with all kinds of gaudy 
productions. Gold and silver pheasants, pea-fowls, patridges, 
bantam and golden hens, quails, and game of every kind, swarm 
in the woods; doves, nightingales, and a thousand melodious 
birds, perch upon the branches, deer, antelopes, musk goats, 
spotted buffaloes, shen-si sheep, (a sort of sheep with very long 
tails, which trail upon the ground), and Tartarean horses frisk 
upon the plains. Every walk leads to some delightful object; 
to groves of orange and myrtle, to rivulets, whose banks are clad 
with roses, woodbine and jessamine; to murmuring foimtains, 
with statues of sleeping nymphs, and water gods ; to cabinets of 
verdure, with beds of aromatic herbs and flowers; to grottos cut 
in rocks, adorned with incrustations of coral sheUs, ores, gems, 
and chrystalizations, refreshed with rills of sweet scented water, 
and cooled by fragrant, artificial breezes. 

Amongst the thickets which divide the walks, are many se¬ 
cret recesses; in each of which there is an elegant pavilion, con¬ 
sisting of one state apartment, with out houses, and proper con¬ 
veniences for eunuchs and women servants. These are inha- 
bitated, during the summer, by their fairest and most accom¬ 
plished concubines; each of them, with her attendants, occu¬ 
pying a separate pavilion. 

The principal apartments of these buildings, consists of one or 
more large saloons, two cabinet or dressing rooms, a library, a 
couple of bed chambers and waiting rooms, a bath, and several 
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private closets, all of which are magnificently furnished with en¬ 
tertaining books, niimerous paintings, musical instruments, imple¬ 
ments for gaming, writing, drawing, painting and embroidering; 
with beds, couches and chairs, of various constructions, for the 
uses of sitting and lying in different postures. 

The saloons generally open to little enclosed courts set round 
with beautihil flower pots, of different forms made of porcelain, 
marble, or copper, filled with the rarest flowers of the season ; 
at the end of the court there is generally an aviary; an artificial 
rock with a fountain and bason for gold fish, or blue fishes of 
Hay Nang, (a little beautiful blue fish, caught near the island of 
Hay Nang of which the Chinese ladies are very fond), a cascade, 
an arbor of bamboo or vine, interwoven with flowering shrubs, 
or some other elegant contrivance of the same nature. 

Besides these separate habitations, in which the ladies are pri¬ 
vately visited by their patron, as oflien as he is disposed to see 
them, and be particular, there are, in other larger recesses of 
the thickets, more spacious and splendid buildings, where the 
women all meet at certain hours of the day, either to eat at the 
public tables, to drink their tea, to converse, bathe, swim, work, 
romp, or to play at the mora, and other games known in China, 
or else to divert the patron with music, singing, lascivious pos¬ 
ture-dancing, acting plays or pantomimes, at all which they gene¬ 
rally are very expert. 

Some of these structures are entirely open, the roofs being 
supported on columns of rose wood, or cedar, with bases of Co- 
rean jasper, and chrystal of Chang-chew-fu; or upon wooden 
pillars, made in imitation of bamboo, and plantain trees, sur¬ 
rounded with garlands of fruit and flowers, artfully carved, being 
painted and varnished in proper colours. Others are enclosed, 
and consist sometimes of many different sized rooms of various 
forms; as triangles, squares, hexagons, octagons, circles, ovals 
and irregular whimsical shapes, all of them elegantly finished 
vnth incrustations of marble, inlaid precious woods, ivory, silver, 
gold, and mother of pearl, with profiision of ancient porcelain, 
mirrors, carving, gilding, painting, and laquering of all colours. 

The doors of entrance for these apartments, are circular and 
polygonal, as well as rectangular; and the windows by which 
they are lighted, are made in the shapes of fans, birds, animals, 
fishes, insects, leaves and flowers; being filled with painted glass. 
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or different coloured gauze, to tinge the light, and give a glow 
to the objects in the apartment. 

All these buildings are furnished at a very great expence, not 
only with the necessary moveables, but with pictures, sculptures, 
embroideries, trinkets, and pieces of clock work of great value, 
being some of them very large, composed of many ingenious 
movements, enriched with ornaments of gold, intermixed with 
pearls diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other gems. 

Besides the different structures already mentioned, they have 
some built in large trees, and disposed amongst the branches like 
nests of birds, being finished on the inside with many beautiftil 
ornaments, and pictures, composed of feathers, some they have 
likewise made in the form of Persian tents, others built of roots 
and pollards, put together with great taste : and others, which are 
called Miau Ting, or Halls of the Moon, being of prodigious size 
and composed each of one single vaulted room, made in the 
shape of a hemisphere, the concave of which is artfidly painted 
in imitation of a nocturnal sky, and pierced with an infinite num¬ 
ber of little windows, made to represent the moon and stars, be¬ 
ing filled of tinged glass, that admits the light in the quantities 
necessary to spread over the whole interior fabric the pleasing 
gloom of a fine summer's night. 

The pavements of these rooms are sometimes laid out in par¬ 
terres of flowers ; amongst which are placed many rural seats 
made of fine formed branches, varnished red to represent coral; 
but oftenest their bottom is full of clear running water, which 
falls in rills from the sidea of a rock in the centre; many little 
islands fioat upon its surface, and move around as the current 
directs, some of them covered with tables for the banquet, others 
with seats, and other furniture, for various uses. 

To these Halls of the Moon the Chinese princes retire with 
their favourite women, whenever the heat and intense light of 
the summer’s day becomes disagreeable to them; and here they 
feast, and give a loose to every sort of voluptuous pleasure. 

No nation ever equalled the Chinese in the splendour and 
number of their garden structures. We are told, by father At- 
tiret, that in one of the imperial gardens, near Pekin, called 
Yfen Ming Yven, there are besides the palace, which is of itself 
a ci^, four hundred pavilions, all so d^rent in their architec¬ 
ture, that each seems the production of a different country. 

(To be coDtinaed. 
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PART II. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Netted siDC« our last.) 


BRASSAVOLA MARTlNIANA. Dr. Von Martin’s Brassavofa. (Bot. Reg. 

ORCHIDACEA. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRfA. 

1. This species was originally discovered by Dr. Von Martins on the banks 
t>r the Rio Negro in Brazil, and where it was found to delight in a rough 
and stony soil, not too retentive of moisture. Messrs, Loddiges's caltivated 
the plant most vigorously in a soil, consisting of rough peat, well mixed with 
broken bricks or stones, and the pots must be well trained at the bottom, 
Each flower is about two inches and a half across. Petals yellowish green* 
labellnm white, having the base yellow. 

LEONOTIS NEPETiEFOLIA. Cat Mint-leaved. (Bot. mag. 8700 

LABIATK. DTDYNAMIA ANOIOSPBRMIA. SynOUym. PHLOMIS NEPETEFOLIA. 

2. Introduced from various parts of Africa. The flowers are in dense 
axillary, distrait clusters. Each cluster is upwards of two inches in dia> 
meter. The flowers are of a bright red colour, clothed densely with red 
velvetty h irs. The plant, when in bloom, makes an interesting and showy 
jobject. Leonatis, from Le^n a lion, and Os Opis an ear, from a fancied 
resemblance of the flowers to the ears of that animal. 

LEYCESTERIA FORMOSA. Beautiful. (Bol. Reg. No. f 1839 

CAPRIFOLIACEE. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

S.This plant is a native of the Hiralaya mountains, and is a charming shrub, 
and grows very profusely on some of the highest mountains, at an elevation 
of 80i)0 feet above the plains, surrounding the valley of Nepal, where it 
blooms from April to October. Seeds of it were sent from India by Dr. 
Hoyle to the London- Horticultural Society, it is found to be a hardy ever¬ 
green, having stood the severity of the winters 1337 and 1838. In its na¬ 
tive situation it grows says Dr, Wallicb, so that its stem rises to twelve 
feet high, and upwards of an inch in diameter. The leaves are large and 
of a dull green. The flowers are produced in drooping spikes. The brac- 
teas are showy, being of a reddish purple colour. The corolla is white, and 
about three quarters of an inch long. 

The plant is found to grow the most IVeely in an open sunny situation. 
Although it is not so handsome as was anticipated from the account sent of 
it from India, yet it will he found very ornamental when the plant has ac¬ 
quired a large sise. Plants may now be obtained at a few shillings each at 
most of the public nurserymen. Leycestria, so named in coraplime^ to Wil¬ 
liam Leycester, chief judge of the principal native court under the Bengal 
presidency ; a very distinguished Horticulturist. 

VoL. VIT, No. o 
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PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On first Ratr Properties op Calceolarias.— As I intend to raise new 
Tarietiesof the Calceolaria. 1 woald be mnch obliged to any of your Corre¬ 
spondents to state in the Cabinet, the points which are principally attended 
to by the judges on deciding on the merits of the Calceolarias produced at 
the different shows in the South, and how mnch they reckon, on the form, 
the colours, and the size of the flowers, respectively. Scot us. 

On the Chrysanthbmubi- —I have in my conservatory a white Chrysan- 
tbemum, quilled, and very double; upon one branch there is a flower, aiffer- 
ent from the rest, having tv»o or three rows of the outside petals quite pink. 
1 have also another plant of large pink clusters, having upon its branches 
flowers nearly perfectly white. I was at first inclined to think that this 
might be owing to the age of the flowers ; but 1 find that other flowers of the 
same age do not assume the same colour. If 1 were to cut ofl* these bran¬ 
ches and strike them in a hot bed, I should be glad to learn whether it 
is probable they would give out flowers of the same sort, or return to that 
of the native stem ? 

( We have found in some instances that a distinction has been retained, 
and in others where they have returned to the original. It is worth 
trying '.—Conductor. 

In Mr. Freestone^s method of saving the seed of this flower in last year's 
Vol. p. 220, he says, ** Take the pollen from any of the same doable flowers 
and apply it to the stigma of the two outside rows of Petals." Does he mean 
to the outside rows of a semi-double flower, or to any double flower ? 

(To any.— Conductor ) Tillingtonibnsis 


ANSWER. 

On raising Dahlias with variegated Flowers. —Answer toC. NevilFs 
Query on the Dahlia, in the Cabinet of January 1837. I tried the experi¬ 
ment here mentioned, applying the roots to the King of the Whites, and of 
Lady Fitzharris, the first a pure white, and the other a bright scarlet flower, 
they were applied together before being planted, and planted in the usual 
way. There was only a single flower which came to perfection, and which 
was very large, but had the colour of Lady Fitsharris alone. 1 attributed 
the size of the flower to the additional nourishment obtained from the roots, 
but as Lady Fitzharris is naturally a large flower, I now incline to doubt this. 
1 did not get any seed from the flower, as the frost came on early that sea¬ 
son. As my object was the obtaining Dahlias with variegated flowers, 1 am 
now satisfied it would be more quickly obtained by impregnating the stigma 
of one with the pollen of others. I have not repeated the experiment. When 
the roots of the two Dahlias were taken up at the end of the season, the 
root of the King of the Whites was perfectly wasted, that of Lady Fitzhar* 
ris quite fresh. Scot us. 


REMARKS. 

On Rosa Hibernica —In your last number, you make a quotation from 
Mr. Gore's Rose Fancier's Manual, which contains one translated from a 
French author whom you characterize as having published the best account 
of Roses, who after depreciating Mr. Templeton's discovery of the Rosa Hi- 
bernica, there states, that it is the same with Rosa canina and R. Spinosis- 
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nma, or if the seeds are sown in stiff land, it will prodnce the former, if in 
light laud, the latter. 1 hare no specimen of Rosa Hibernica at present br 
me, and therefore cannot compare it with R. canina, but as Sir James E 
Smith, the first botanist of his day, considers it a distinct species^ I cannot 
permit the article to be uncontradicted; I know the R. spinosissima as 
well as the K. canina, and hare seen wild' specimens of every sort, but 
never in any degree approaching to each other; indeed, 1 doubt, if two more 
distinct species could be selected, and 1 am sure that the seeds of the one 
will not produce any plant likely to be mistaken for the other, as I have more 
confidence in Sir James E. Smith than Mons. Boitard, yon maj rest as¬ 
sured that as the roses Hibernica, Spinosissima and Canina, are distinct spe¬ 
cies and not varieties, the seeds of the one, can never by any chance produce 
plsmts of either of the other two. 

Fifeshire, December 1838. ScoTvs. 
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We have very great pleasure in noticing the operations of this newly 
formed Society, of their intentions to form a Botanic Garden in the cen¬ 
tre circle of Kegent’s Park; and to see the object is already' patronized 
and supported by such a numerous list of the Nobility and Gentry, who 
are, uniformly, promoters of science, arts, &o. 

The situation selected, is, in our opinion, the best that could be obtained 
to answer ail its pvirposes. 

During the last two years we have very frequently visited the ground, 
and particularly examined the situation, soil,.trees, plants, &c., in order 
to ascertain its suitability for horticultural and floricuitural purposes ; and 
so satisfied wete we of its merits, that more than a year back we entered 
into corre.<ipondence with Mr. Jenkins as to terms of taking it, with a view 
to attempt at what is now commenced by this Society. 

We have read objections made by the conductors of some gardening pe¬ 
riodicals, relative to the situation selected being unfavorable, and that the 
soil was very unsuitable to the growth of plants. It is stated, **that the 
situation is such, as to be annoyed so with smoke, that no delicate plant 
will thrive in the open air we have seen very numerous facts in the 
ground to disprove such a statement, even with trees and plants that had 
had ordinary attention as to planting, and subsequent treatment. And the 
object of the Society, having received the assistance of government to further 
their intentions, it is not presuming too much to say that any existing ad¬ 
ministration of the affairs of this country will be so far desirous to encour¬ 
age science, &c , as to prevent tbe erection of anything annoying, nearer 
than the dwellings there are at present. 

Respecting the soil it is said to be a strong clay upon a retentive bot¬ 
tom; admitting such to be a fact, even to an extent, which, up to the present 
has been injurious, the position of the ground, with that surrounding it, 
is such, as to afford every desirable facility to remedy it. It apjiears to us 
that a desire exists in some parties to produce an unfavorable kopressiou 
on the mind of the public, which no facts can justify. The free growth 
of forest tre^s, shrubs, and other plants are sufficient evidence on the sub¬ 
ject. And whatever plants may be hereafter introduced on the ground 
that require accommodation with a peculiar soil, or mode of treatment tending 
to promote their vigours, (and such attention is obliged to be paid to some 
plants in every horliculturaf and floricultural rstablisliment, whether public 
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©r private) tliey will unquestionably be received ; and in Ibis as well as 
the other objects the Society have in view, we have every reason to con¬ 
clude, the garden and its appendages will be so managed, and be so succss- 
ful, pleasing and instructive, as to meet with the approval, as it no doubt 
will, with the desired support of the British Public, and we do most 
heartily wish it every success.— (Conductor.) 

Notwithstanding the manifest importance of a proper acquaintance with the 
productions of the vegetable kingdoip, there is not, to this day, in the me¬ 
tropolis of the commercial world, a public establishment devoted to their 
general study: and while foreign countries possess such institutions, and 
there are forty in our own empire, we are the last to avail ourselves of their 
advantages. The benefits to be derived from a properly directed botanic 
garden are so apparent that it argues an inconceivable deficiency in our 
local administration that they should be so long neglected. The only way 
in which the study of botany has received attention has been for medicsl 
purposes; and it is to be regretted that that knowledge should be consid¬ 
ered as restricted to one profession, which is capable of still further deve- 
lopement. The chemical properties of plants are not confined to their 
medical uses, but exercise important functions in manufactures; and indeed 
when it is considered how little advanced is our acquaintance with their 
analysis, they should acquire a greater importance in our eyes, from their 
susceptibility of extended application in a more advanced state of science. 
The use of dye plants is but one of many chemical preparations ; and the 
manufacture of sugar is a series of chemical processes. Jhe employment of 
vegetable productions in textile fabrics makes them an object of commer¬ 
cial importance, and renders them deserving of scientific investigation ; and 
the manufacturing properties of plants are so various as at once to open a 
wide field for observation and inculcate the necessity of it. 

But if the study of the raw material have met with so little attention at 
our hands, there is another application of it to manufactures which has 
necessarily suffered still more in the general negle^'t. This is the applica¬ 
tion of the study of the external form of plants to the improvement of our 
arts and manufactures; and we need not be surprised if the effect of such 
neglect has been to leave them in a state of barbarism, as compared with 
the rest of Europe, unworthy of our positions in the commercial world. 
Few points could be selected more strongly to show the intimate connexion 
which exists between all departments of the arts and sciences, and the ill 
effects which proceed from the non cultivation of any of the series. In 
this case a complicated neglect is involved ; and we find an equal want of 
attention to botany, the fine arts, and our tiue commercial interests. The 
consequence is, not only are we deprived of foreign markets, but we are un¬ 
able to preserve our own from the inroads of strangers, and are subjected 
to the stigma of barbarism in the eyes of those to whose taste we are made 
captive by our own ignorance. The extent of this economical injury is two¬ 
fold ; first as we are subjected to a positive loss by the importations of silks, 
cottons, velvets, papers, and jewellery from France; clocks from Switzer¬ 
land ; bronzes from Italy; and Berlin ware from Prussia; but we contin¬ 
gently lose by our exclusion from foreign markets, whieh other advantages 
would enable us to supply. The United States would undoubtedly prove a 
large customer for articles of taste, were we able to supply them with such 
productions, for which the congeniality of associations between the two na¬ 
tions would obtain a preference over any foreign rivals. 

The adaptation of botanical subjects is the principal source of patterns 
for textile and imitative goods, and a facility for studying such objects is 
consequently the desideratum for the improvement of oul* manufactures. 
This has been recognised by every public body by which it has been in¬ 
vestigated ; and the evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the State of Arts and Manufactures, afl’ords abundant testimony 
of the necessity of this study. 
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Sir C. Cockerell, the architect of the bank, says—As regards porcelain, 
foreigners are saperior to the English in flower painting and ornamental 
scroll work.” 

Mr. George Rennie, the scalptor, attributes the excellente of the French 
artists to their superior iacilities for studying design, and particularly re* 
commands instruction in botanical drawing. 

Mr. Crabb, an eminent designer says—“The French papers are superior 
in design, both in the original idea and the detail of the drawing ; for in 
England we have no school to obtain such instruction, 'J he foliage is beau¬ 
tiful and the flower borders are exceedingly well executed, while in the 
English patterns the leaves are not those of (he flower, an inaccuracy which 
we never find in the French. This facility of adapting (he forms and colours 
most gratifying to the eye, must be the result of early and continued ac¬ 
quaintance with flowers and plants. A botanical garden would be of the 
highest value, for there is scarcely anything where, in some form, botany is 
not introduced, and more extensively we are acquainted with it the better; 
we get more beautiful lines, more original efiPects, and finer forms than we 
do by any other means ; we find no coloring equal to that of nature.” 

Mr. Donoldson, the architect, says—“that (he manufacturing artists re¬ 
quire instruction, in botany, as connected with construction, in order to give 
a workman an insight into the nature and properties of,vegetable substances, 
and a more accurate knowledge of their forms when he wishes to delineate 
or model them ; all of which may be very much derived from the study of 
their growth and formation. 1 should also recommend, that such a general 
idea of chemistry, as connected with construction, should be given, as would 
enable a workman very usefully to apply that knowledge in respect to dry 
rot, and other similar circumstances, snch as the various properties of colors, 
both mineral and vegetable, and their greater or less durability.” 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Notylia punctata. Orchidea?. The flowers of this species are whiter 
thau those of any other, and are produced on a short fluxuose raceme. 

(Bot. Reg. 

Notylia Darker!. Orchideae. Received by G, Barker, Esq., from 
Mexico. The flowers are very like N. incurva, but are of a darker yellow, 
and rather smaller. (Bot. Reg. 

Notylia mickantha. Orcliideae. Messrs, Loddiges* received it from 
Demarara. The flowers are very small, of a pale green, with a yellowish 
lip. 

Notylia tenuis. Orchideae. Received from Demerara by Messrs. Lod¬ 
diges*. The flowers are of a pale straw color. (Bot. Reg. 

Pleurothalis muscoidea Orchideae. This is in the collection of Messrs. 
Loddiges*, and is the smallest plant of any of the Orchideae sent to this 
country. The flower is of a dull purple, having an orange margin to the 
petals and sepals, the lip is stained with purple and orange. 

Tiiunbergia Hawtowniana.— This new and pretty flowering species 
produces a profusion of its purple blossoms which have a pretty appear¬ 
ance, more particularly when grown in contrast with the T. alata, and T, 
leucantha. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 

Grsbnhousb. —Tilis department slioutd have good attendance during this 
month, similar in its operations to those directed in January, vvhich see.— 
Oranges, Lemons, and Myrtles, &c., will require water frequently, they usu¬ 
ally absorb much. The herbaceous kind^ of plants will require occasional 
waterings, but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. 
Succulents, as Aloes, Sedums, &c., should be watered very sparingly, and 
only when the soil is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the 
weather is favorable, or the plants cannot be kept in a healthy state, if 
any of the Orange, Lemon, or Myrtle trees, &c., have naked or irregular 
heads, towards the end of the month, if fine mild weather occur, begin to 
reclaim them to some uniformity, by shortening the branches and head 
shoots, by this attention they will break out new shoots upon the old wood 
and form a regular head ; be repotted in rich compost in April, reducing the 
old ball of earth carefully and replacing with new soil. After shifting it 
would be of great use to the plants, if the convenience of a glass case could 
be bad, in which to make a dung bed, that the pots might be plunged in, 
this would cause the plants to shoot vigourously, both at the roots and tops. 
Repot Amaryllis, &c. Tender and small kinds of plants should frequently 
be examined, as to have surface of soil loosened, decayed leaves taken 
away, or if a portion of a branch be decaying, cut it off immediately, or the 
injury may extend to the entire plant and destroy it. 

Annuals. —Towards the end of the month, sow most of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

Anomathbca cruenta, the bulbs of, should now be repotted into small 
pots, to prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should now be top dressed, taking off old soil an inch deep, 
and replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hvacinths, &c., grown in water glasses, require to be placed 
in an airy and light situation when coming into bloom, (See Art. Vol. vi, on 
the subject). The water will require to be changed every three or four days, 
'J he flower stem may be supported by splitting a stick at the bottom into 
four portions, so as it will fit tight round the edge of the gla.ss at the top. 

Calceolarias, seeds of should be sown during the month, and be placed 
in a hot bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck as they take root freely 
now. 

Carnations, layers should be transplanted into large pots towards the end 
of the month,, or planted in the open border. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Ger\nium8, &c., desired 
for planting out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should now 
be struck in moist heat, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by May, 
the season of planting out. 

'Dahlias. —Seed should be sown either in pots or upon a hot bed. Pots 
or boxes with seed placed in a warm room, near light and admitting plenty 
of air to the plants when op will, snaceed well. Dahlia roots should now 
be potted or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame 
to forward them for planting out In May. As shoots push, take them off 
when four or five inches long, and strike them in moist heat. 

Herbaceous Pbkrenuls, Bif.nnials, &c., —May be divided about the 
end of the month, and planted out where required. 

H YDRANGBAS.— Cuttings of the end of ilie last years wood, that possess 
plump buds at their ends, should now be struck in moist beat; plant one 
catting in a small pot (60’s), When struck root, and the pot.is full of roots, 
repot them into larger; such plants make singnlarly fine objects daring 
summer. 

Mignionettb, to bloom early in boxes, or pots, or to turn out in the open 
borders, should now be sown. 

Ranunculusbs^and Anemonies should be planted by the end of the 
month. 

Rose Trees, Lilacs, Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissus, 
should regularly be brought in for forcing. 
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Tender Annuals —Sorae of the kinds, as Cockscombs, AmaranthuseSf 
&c., fur adorning the greenhouse in summer, should be sown by the end of 
the mouth; also any tender Annuals desired to bloom early in the open 
border. 

Ten Week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early 
should now be sown in pots, placed in a hot bed Trame, or be sown upon a 
slight hot bed. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Liluim LANCiFOLiuM RosBUM. Tliis very beautiful flowering lily was 
sent by Dr. Siebold, from Japan, and we had the pleasure of seeing ii in 
bloom, and partaking of its fine fragrance during the last summer, at Messrs. 
Low & Co’s. Nursery, Clapton, and at Messrs. Loddiges’s of Hackney. The 
flowers of this kind are larger than any of the others introduced by 
Dr. Siebold, and produces a fine effect. The color is not so striking as the 
flowers of L, speciosiim, but in other respects are more magnificent. 

Tiie plant we saw in bloom at the Hackney Nursery was growing in a 
raised bed in the conservatory, and an open sunny situation had been se- 
lected, which latter advantage is considered esseutiai to the plant flowering 
successfully. The flower stem had reached four feet high, and had produced 
eight of its beautiful blossoms. 

We saw some plants grown in pots, but the flowers were much smaller 
than what we saw at the Hackney Nursery. Toe finest plants were growing 
in a rich ioam^ soil, having a good drainage ; when the shoots begin to push 
the plant requires a free supply of water, which is continued till it has done 
blooming, and afterwards gradually declined, so as to be kept dry daring 
its dormant state. 

We have not seen any plant growing in the open border, but this may 
arise from their scarcity, as well as present estimated value, but we think it 
very probable, that if grown in pots in spring, and pushed in a cool frame or 
greenhouse till the end of May, and then turned out into the open border in 
a favorable situation, they would bloom superbly ; for we observed that the 
colour of the flower was greatly heightened in proportion to the openness of 
the situation. 

These beantiful lilies ought to be grown in every greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory. The price now asked is rather high, but their propagation going on 
so extensively, will soon allow them to be obtained at a lower rate. The 
mode of propagation we saw very successfully adapted at the Epsom and 
other Nurseries, was the following. A bulb was taken when in its dor¬ 
mant state, but just when about to vegetate, and the outward scales 
carefully taken off. The scales are then planted in small pots, one in each, 
in a light loamy soil, and placed in a frame where there is a gentle heat. 
These soon form at the base of each a small bulb, and when of the size of 
a garden pea, they are carefully taken off and replanted in small pots, and 
by encouragement soon increase to blooming bulbs. The bulb from which 
the scales are taken is planted for blooming as the others are. When the 
scales and infant bulbs are iu the pots, care is requisite that they are not 
rotted by an excess of moisture. In some instances, when the scales are not 
disturbed at an early stage in order to take off a single bulb, three or four 
bulbs are produced from a single scale. 

Atteution to propagation will so far increase these delightful plants, that 
we hope every cultivator of flowers, having the opportunity will possess 
them. 

Russelia juncea. This charming plant is one of the prettiest ornaments 
which can be grown in the greenhouse, and certainly ought to be in every 
one. It is of easy culture, delighting in a soil of equal parts of rich loam 
and sandy peat, having a free drainage. The plant is very readily propaga¬ 
ted by slips or cuttings inserted in sand, or sandy peat, and placed in a Lot 
bed frame, or other situation where a moist and warm temperature can be 
obtained. 
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floricultural cabinet, 

MARCH, l8t, 1839. 


PARTI. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION)^ 


ARTICLE 1. 

REMARKS ON THE CULTURE OF THE RANUNCULUS. 

BY MR THOMAS IBBBTT, MOUNT PLEASANT^ WOOLWICH, 

Ih reviewing the Cabinet for May last, I was much pleased with 
the Article on the culture of Tulips, written by Mr. J. Slater, 
which does him much credit, and displays sound judgment. I 
therefore beg to make a few observations, confirmatory of his 
statement, and may also prove serviceable to such growers as 
may thmk proper to put it into practice. 

And in so doing it is but fair to state that I received the infer- 
mation from Captain Jones of the royal navy, a gentleman that has 
spared neither pains nor expence in the culture of the Tulip - he 
says “that having visited every grower of eminence within twenty 
mUes of London to see their blooms, he could find none to equal 
&e late Mr. Velga’s of Hammersmith, a gentleman that was well 
known for many miles round his neighbourhood,” and the method 
he pursued for the cultivation of the Tulip was as follows: 

Having made choice of a good meadow, he took off the surface 
about SIX mches deep with the grass sod, which he filled up in 
the form of a haycock, keeping a sufficient quantity for one year 
under another, about three months before planting; he bc-an to 

“ n 1^ ^7? ‘’ed about two spits 
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of earth. He then with a spade trimmed off all the top surface 
of the pile of earth before mentioned until he had as much as 
would lay over his bed an inch and a half deep, letting it lay 
eight or nine days exposed to the sun and air, he would then lay 
on another layer of the same depth as before, and so on until the 
bed was completed. See- I have been informed by many persons 
as well as Capatain J. that Mr. Velga's Tulips surpassed all they 
had ever seen for the beauty of the foliage and the delicacy of 
the blooms. 

I do not pretend to be a first rate grower of Tulips, but 1 have 
no doubt the practice is an excellent one; my attention being 
chiefly confined to Dahlias, Carnations, Piccotees, and Pinks, the 
latter of which I flatter myself, few can excel me in, either for a 
collection or blooming. 

Should you think the above remarks worthy a place in the Cabi¬ 
net, 1 feel pleasure in forwarding them, and shall feel gratified if 
they assist any one in the culture of the Tulip. 

T. Ibbbtt. 


ARTICLE IL 

ON STRIKING GULLAROIA PICTA FROM CUTTINGS, AND FUR¬ 
THER MANAGEMENT OF. 

By Mr. George Geldert, Gardeoer to Edroand Steer, Esq. Hamm, near 
Hamburg, Germany. 

Not having noticed any thing in the Cabinet on the raising Gaillardia 
picta from cuttings induces me to send you an account of my mode 
of management with it during the last two seasons, and if it be 
judged of sufficient interest for insertion in the very useful pages of 
the Cabinet, I shall be glad of its early insertion, as it may frirnish 
some particulars for practice during the approaching season. 

In the spring of 1837 I procured some seed of this very neat 
and showy flowering plant, but the seed not proving very good, I 
only succeeded in raising a few plants. After the plants had es¬ 
tablished themselves in the flower border, and pushed side-shoots 
about three inches long, I cut them off close under a joint, and 
inserted six or eight in a small pot. Having a hot bed frame at 
work, with a little bottom heat, for striking cuttings of pelargo¬ 
niums in, I plunged the pot of Gaillardia cuttings therein, and in 
about three weeks, foun d every one well rooted. 
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Having potted them singly into small pots in a rich soil, I 
placed them m a shady situation, upon a bed of coal ashes, and 
where they were sheltered from the wind, in this place they soon 
established themselves. 

At the beginning of September, I had a few of the best repot¬ 
ted in rich earth and placed in the greenhouse, which soon came 
into bloom, and continued to dower for a long time. The remain¬ 
ing plants were plunged in a cold frame where they were protect¬ 
ed from the severity of the winter, and early in the following 
spring I cut off the the tops and side shoots, and struck them 
along with Petunias Heliotropes, &c. About the middle of May 
of this year, I turned them out into the open ground in order to 
have an entire bed in the flower garden; they soon^^began flower¬ 
ing, and continued a mass of bloom till autumn, making a very 
beautiflil appearance. 

From these plants I continued to propagate during summer, 
and now have near four hundred plants to furnish the greenhouse 
with for the approaching months, and to have a supply to turn 
out into the open borders and beds the next spring. 

I prefer plants from cuttings to those raised from seed, because 
they begin to bloom very soon after planting out, whereas those 
from seed generally grow bushy and too much foliage, and seldom 
begin to bloom before late in summer, generally as far back as 
August. 

G. Geldert. 


ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS UPON A NEWLY-IMPORTED HALF-IIARDY SPECIES OF 
SILVIA, CALLED SALVIA PATENS. 

BY G. BENTHAM, ESQ. 

The richness and variety of colouring observable in the nume¬ 
rous species of Salvia, which adorn the mountains of South Ame¬ 
rica, and Mexico, have long been known to Botanists, but it has 
happened that few of them have hitherto found their way into our 
gardens. The S. splendens fulgens, Grahamii, and Mexicani oc¬ 
cupy, it is true, the place in our collections they so eminently de¬ 
serve, and some few others of considerable beauty, such as S. leu- 
cantha, leonuroides, angustifolia, &c. are occasionally to be met 
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with in botanical gardens. It will, therefore, excite some 
surprise, that this plant, growing plentifully in the same dis¬ 
tricts from whence we have received the S. fulgens, should 
never till now have been transmitted to this country ; and it will 
be readily believed that there are yet many which would amply 
reward the exertions of future collectors. We know, for instance, 
of a Salvia longidora among the Peruvian moimtains, with a co¬ 
rolla above five inches long; a S. specios^ in the same country, 
with long dense spikes of a rich purple; a white-ftowered S. leu- 
cocephala, said far to exceed the beauty of S. leucantha; and in 
the Mexican mining districts, the S. Regia Sessei, and pubescens, 
with their inflated scarlet calyxes, S. )>hoenicea, covered with a 
profusion of flowers of the same colour, are stated to be fully 
equal to the S. fulgens in their general appearance; and even in 
South Brazil it is probable that S. persicifolia, or some other allied 
to it, may fairly enter into competition with S. splendens. 
Others are known to have orange or yellow flowers, of different 
shades. Indeed, out of nearly two hundred species of American 
Salvias, there seems reason to believe that three-fourths of them 
may be worthy of cultivation. 

We may hope, however, that in the S. patens, we have now 
secured one of tlie most desirable of the group, more especially as 
there seems reason to believe that it is not more tender than S# 
fulgens. It is from the same mining districts of Guanaxuato, 
Real del Monte, Tlalpuxahua, &c. It was there first discovered 
by Nee, a Spanish botanist, w^ho gave it the name of S. grandi- 
flora, but that name having been pre-occupied, Cavanilles pub¬ 
lished it from Nee’s dried specimens and coloured figure, under 
the name of S. patens. Humboldt and Bonpland again brought 
dried specimens to Europe; and Kunth not aware of Cavanilles 
figure, called it in his Nova Genera, S. spectabilis, for which he 
afterwards in his Synopsis, substituted Cavanilles name, since 
adopted by botanists. 

The Salvia patens is a perennial, growing to the height of two, 
three, or four feet, erect and hairy. The leaves are large, ovate, 
or deltoid, broadly hastate, or somewhat heart-shaped at the base, 
or the upper ones rounded, green and hairy on both sides. The 
flowers are disposed in long terminal racemes, usually branching 
into three at Ae base; along this raceme they are placed in op¬ 
posite pairs, each one at the axilla, of a small linear-lanceolate 
floral leaf. The flower stalks are short, the calyx half to three- 
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quarters of an inch long, hairy, green, and deeply divided into 
two lips—the upper one entire, the lower deeply two-cleft. The 
corolla, of a rich blue, between two and three inches long, is re¬ 
markable for its broad gaping mouth, the upper lip being long, 
falcate, and erect, enclosing the stamens and pistil; the lower lip 
hanging with two lateral oblong redexed lobes, and the middle 
one very broad and emarginate. 

The S, patens will probably thrive best under the same treat¬ 
ment as that which succeeds with S. fulgens, and like that plant 
it will be found to vary much in the size, the brilliancy, and the 
number of flowers, according to the temperature and light in 
which it is grown. Particular care should be taken not to weak¬ 
en the plant, or suffer it to become etiolated, in order that the 
raceme may not lengthen too much, and increase the distance be¬ 
tween the flowers. 

We owe this splendid addition to our gardens to the exertions 
of John Parkinson, Esq. her Majesty’s consul at Mexico, who 
transmitted seeds to this country early last year; and it was 
raised and first flowered in August last by Mr. W. B. Page, Nur¬ 
seryman Southampton. It has also been raised by Messrs. Low, 
Clapton, and Mr. Pontney, nurseryman at Plymouth. 

G. Bbntham. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON PROPAGATING TREES BY CUTTINGS IN SUMMER. 

BY T. A. KNIGHT, ESQ. F. R S. 

When a cutting of any deciduous tree is planted in autumn, 
winter, or spring, it contains within it a portion of the true, as it 
has been called, or vital sap of the tree of which it once formed 
a part. This fluid relatively to plants, is very closely analogous 
to the arterial blood in animals : and I shall therefore, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the watery fluid, which rises abundantly through 
the alburnum, call it the arterial sap of the tree. Cuttings of 
some species of trees very freely emit roots and leaves, whilst 
others usually produce a few leaves only and then die; and others 
scarcely exhibit any signs of life; but no cutting ever possesses 
the power of regenerating, and adding to itself vitally, a single 
particle of matter, till it has acquired mature and efficient foliage. 
A part of the arterial sap, previously in the cutting, assiunes an 
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organic solid form; and the cutting, in consequence, necessarily 
becomes, to some extent, exhausted. 

Summer cuttings possess the advantage of having mature and 
efficient foliage, but such foliage is easily injured or destroyed, 
and if it be not carefully and skiffiilly managed, it dies. These 
cuttings, such as I have usually seen employed, have some mature 
and efficient foliage, and other foliage which is young and grow¬ 
ing, and, consequently, two distinct processes are going on at the 
same time within them, which operate in opposition to each other. 
By the mature leaves, carbon, under the influence of light, is 
taken up from the surrounding atmosphere, and arterial sap is 
generated. The young and immature leaves, on the contrary, 
vitiate the air in which they grow by throwing off Carbon; and 
they expend, in adding to their own bulk that which ought to be 
expended in the creation of shoots. This circumstance respect¬ 
ing the different operations of immature and mature leaves, upon 
the surrounding air, presented itself to the early labourers in 
pneumatic chemistry. Dr. Priestley noticed the discharge of 
Oxygen'gas, or dcphligisticated air (as it was then called) from 
mature leaves. Scheele, making, as he supposed, a similar ex¬ 
periment upon the young leaves of germinating beans, found these 
to vitiate air in which they grew. These resulte were then sup¬ 
posed to be widely at variance with each other, but subsequent 
experience has proved both philosophers to have been equally 
correct. 

I possess many seedling young trees of the Ulmus campestris, 
or Suberosa, or Glabra, for the widely varying characters of my 
seedling trees, satisfy me, that these three supposed species are 
varieties only of a single species One of these seedling plants 
presented a form of growth which induced me to wish to propa¬ 
gate from it. It shows a strong disposition to aspire to a very 
great height with a single straight stem, and with only very small 
lateral branches, and to be therefore, calculated to afford sound 
timber of great length and bulk, which is peculiarly valuable, 
and difficult to be obtained, for the keels of large ships; and the 
original tree is growing with very great rapidity in a poor soil 
and cold climate. 

The stem of this tree, near the ground, presented, in July, 
many very slender shoots, about three inches long. These were 
then pulled off and reduced to about an inch in length, with a 
single mature leaf upon the upper end of each, and the cuttings 
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were tken planted or deeply in tke soil. The cuttings were then 
covered with bell glcisses in pots, and put upon the flue of a hot¬ 
house, and subjected to a temperature of about 80 degrees. 
Water was very abundantly given, but the under surfaces of the 
leaves were not wetted. These were in the slightest degree faded 
though they were fully exposed to the sim; and roots were emit¬ 
ted in about fifteen days. I subjected a few cuttings taken from 
the bearing branches of a mulberry tree, to the same mode of 
management, and with the same result; and think it extremly pro¬ 
bable, that the different varieties of Camellia, and trees of almost 
every species, exclusive of the Fir tribe, might be propagated 
with perfect success and facility by the same means. 

Evergreen trees, of some species, possess the power of ripen¬ 
ing their fruit during winter. The common Ivy and the Loquat 
are well-known examples of this; and this circumstance, combin¬ 
ed with many others, led me to infer that t^ie leaves of such trees 
possess in a second year the s^me, or at least, nearly the 
same power as they possessed in the first. I therefore planted 
about a pionth ago, some cuttings of the old double blossomed 
white and Warrantah Camellia, having reduced the wood to 
little more than half an inch in length, and cut it off obliquely, so 
as to present a long surface of it; and I reduced it further by pai> 
ing it very thin and near to its lower extremities. The leaves 
continue to look perfectly fresh, and the buds in more than one 
instance have produced shoots of more than an inch in length, 
and apparently possessing perfect health and much vigour. Water 
has been very abundantly given; because I conceived that the 
flow of the arterial sap from fbe leaf would be so great, compara¬ 
tively with the quantity of the bark and alburnum of the cuttings, 
as to preclude the possibility of the rotting of these. 

The cuttings above described, present in the organization, 
a considerable resemblance to seedling trees of different periods 
of the growth of the latter. The bud very closely resembles the 
plumule, and the leaf, the cotyledon, extended into a seed leaf; 
and the organ which has been, and is called a radicle, is cer¬ 
tainly a caudex, and not a root, It is capable of being made to 
extend in some cases, to more than two hundred times its first 
length, between two articulations, a power which is not posses¬ 
sed in any degree by the roots of trees. Whether the caudex 
of the cuttings of Camellias above-mentioned, have emitted, or 
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will, or will not, emit roots, I am not yet prepared to decide, 
but I entertain very confident hopes of success. 

T. A. Knight. 


ARTICLE V. 

A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CAMELLIAS. 

BT CAMBLLItt. 

( Cootinued from Vol. VI .) 

Pictorium coccinea, double Bright red, large beautiful flower. 
Formosa, double light red, large and fine. 

Maria Dorothea, double white pink, spots or stripes. 

Amiable, double rose, white centre, beautiful form, extra fine. 
Delesii, double dark rose, large and good. 

Fimbriata rubra, double fringed, dark red, good form. 
PhUidelphica, double deep rose, large and extra fine. 
Pulcherrima striata, double rose, large white spot or stripe. 
Jacksonii, double dark rose, blush centre, beautiful form, extra 
fine. 

Pelegrina, double white, dark blood red spot or stripe, fine. 
Anemoneflora sinensis, double striped warratah, from China. 
Spectabilis Maculata, double white with red spots, or striped. 
Fasciculate speciosa, double flesh colour, with white stripe, fine 
Superbissima grandissima, double dark red, extra large and fine. 
Belle Eosalie, semi double dark red. 

Celestina, double light rose, cupped petals, extra, fine form. 
Lineata, double buff or blush, small red spots. 

Variegata proecox, double light red, white stripes. 

Reticulata novae species, semi double light red, flowers from eight 
to ten inches across. 

Francofurtensis, double rose, changing to a pale pink, flowers 
nearly as large as Reticulata. 

Amanda, double, fine red, large and good. 

Cloweana, double red, white spots or stripes. 

Louise Philippe, double red, sweet scented, good. 

Cardinal, single red, fine thick petals, large flower. 

Frederic le Grand, double red, extra large, fine flower. 

CAHSLiiiae. 

Jan. 1st, 1839. (Tobe continued.) 
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ARTICLE VI. 

A LIST OF THE MOST SPLENDID SEEDLING GER VNIUMS. 

BY R. LONDON. 

1. Prima Donna, Foster’s, beautiful flower, with fine black spot 

edged with orange, white centre, fine form and free 
bloomer. 

2. Joan of Arc, Garth’s, like Perfection, very dark upper petals, 

excellent habit, free bloomer. 

3. Jewess, Foster’s, fine rosy pink flower, with upper petals en¬ 

tirely covered with black, extra fine. 

4. Una, a beautiful pure white flower. 

5. Queen Victoria, Eyre’s, bright purple, sweetly blended with 

crimson, and shaded like Cactus speciosissima,J fine dark 
spot, extra large, fine flower. 

6. Efulgens, Jarvis’s, upper petals dark carmine with dark spot, 

under petals crimson, the eye white blended with a pur¬ 
ple hue, good form and habit. 

7. Gauntlet, Gains’s, very large rich orange scarlet, fine fiery 

red spotjjexquisite form, free bloomer. 

8. Calypso, Gains's, beautiful large rose, fine dark spot, good 

form and habit. 

9. Phosphorus, Gains’s, very bright crimson purple, large fine 

spot, excellent form and habit. 

10. Lord Byron, Gains’s, beuatiful crimson, fine spot. 

11. Momus, Gains’s, dark crimson finely marked, very distinct 

flower, good form and habit. 

12. Unique, Gains’s, beautifiil pink flower, fine large spot, fine 

form and habit. 

13. Morning Star, Gains’s, brilliant orange scarlet, very large fine 

flower. 

14. Midford Castle, Gains’s, pale rose flower with fine spot, good 

form. 

15. Duke of Wellington, Gains’s, deep rose, fine spot, a large 

and very showy flower, good form. 

16. Lady Dillon, Gains’s, verj large showy blush flower, fine dark 

spot, good form. 

17. Zearah, Gains’s, colour of Perfection, very much pencilled^ 

fine form, a superb ftowA*. 
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18. Queen Victoria, Hodge’s, beautifiil rose, fine spot, free bloom-* 

er and excellent form. 

19. Purpurea perfecta, Hodge’s, rich purple, exquisite form, fine 

dark spot, clear and distinct, free bloomer. 

20. Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Rendle’s, beautiful delicate pink, 

fine form, good spot, beautiful tinge of white about the 
centre, free bloomer. 

21. Bride of Abydos, Bendle’s, light pink, good spot, excellent 

form, and a fine trusser above the foliage. 

22. Queen Victoria, Rendle’s, very light rose, large splashed 

Alicea spot, good form and habit. 

23. Hussey Vivyan, Rendle’s, fine light crimson, excellent spot, 

free and most showy bloomer. 

24. Sir Roberet Newman, Rendle’s, delicate pink, fine large spot 

very free bloomer, good habit. 

25. British Queen, Barratt’s, white ground, clear deep purple, 

feathered spot, form of Dennis’s Perfection. 

26. Queen Hebe, Barratt’s, light rose ground, mulberry spot, fine 

large compact flower. 


ARTICLE VII. 

on THE CULTIVATION OF CHLIDANTHUS FRAGRANS. 

BY THB RKY. F. BBLFIELD, F. H. S. 

Having been very successful in flowering Chlidanthus fragrant 
this spring and that too under three different modes of treat¬ 
ment it has occurred to me that you might like to be made acquain¬ 
ted with it. 

In Decembei last my friend Mr. Nugent gave me for the purpose 
of trying experiments, nine middle sized roots, which for the two 
preceding years had been growing in the open groimd protected 
only by a frame in winter. On receiving them, they were put 
into dry earth and placed in the hottest part of the stove and kept 
perfectly dry, till the latter end of the month of March, when three 
roots were potted, watered, and kept in the hothouse; of these, two 
very shortly shewed their blossom buds, but only one came to 
perfection and did not seed. 

In the end of April the six remaining roots were planted in 
front of the pine pit, and in the following month three of them 
flowered in the gieatest perfection, but did not shew any dis- 
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position to form a seed pod. In the larae border I have an¬ 
other bulb, which has been growing there two years, quite un¬ 
protected in winter. This in the month of June surprised me by 
not only throwing up a noble flowering stem, far exceeding any 
of the others, but also by perfecting its seed pod, and that with¬ 
out any artificial impregnation. As this may be a novelty, I have 
much pleasure in sending it to you; possibly its produce may be 
even hardier than the parent bulb 
The border in which these plants have grown is particularly calcu¬ 
lated for the culture of tender bulbs. Brunsvigia Josephinae flow¬ 
ered there last autumn, with a stem nearly as large as my wrist, 
and a head of thirty six flowers, seeding abundantly; Isniene cal- 
athina, Vallota purpurea and many others flower annually. Hee- 
manthus toxicarius flourishes there, but has not blossomed. 

F. Bslfield. 


AETICLE VIIL 

REMARKS ON THE ROSE. 

(Continued from page 37.) 

The principal enemy of the rose is a species of fly, called the rose 
saw-fly, which pierces the tender flower-bud, and thrusts an egg 
into the puncture, which soon becomes a caterpillar, that nou¬ 
rishes itself by eating away the heart of the young flower and 
fruit, down to where it joins the stalk. It then loses its supply of 
nourishment, droops on one side and dies, whilst the insect spins 
itself a descending rope, by which it reaches the ground, and 
entombs its body in a silken shell, whilst its transformation takes 
place first into a chrysalis, and then a fly, which renews this work 
of devastation^ 

There are several flies of this genus, that are equally injurious 
to the rose tree. These flies are furnished with a very remark¬ 
able instrument, in the shape of a saw, by which they make small 
holes in the bark of the young branches, where they deposit their 
numerous eggs, which on the succeeding summer are hatched by 
the warmth of the sun, and nourished by the ascending sap, until 
they assume the appearance of small green flies, in which state 
they issue from the bark in such numbers, as to cover the tender 
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shoots and leaves^ on which they rest, to suck the nutriment of 
the plant. 

These flies may be known by a yellow body and a black head, 
with four wings edged with black. Another species of rose-fly 
has a head and breast of violet colour, with a body of yellow, and 
legs and wings of pale violet. It may be seen in a summer’s morn¬ 
ing, working on the branches of the rose tree, and from its slug¬ 
gish nature will suffer itself to be taken between the fingers. The 
branches where it has deposited its eggs are so vitiated by it, that 
they are easily discovered, as they generally swell to a greater 
size than the parts above or below, and they often become black 
on the under side : when examined with a glass, the eggs may be 
discovered. These branches should J)e carefully cut off; and 
when the plants are covered with these insects, it is desirable to 
to brush them off with a bimch of feathers or young elder bran¬ 
ches, as they fix themselves too fast to be washed off by water. 

Insects may be destroyed by placing a chafing dish with lighted 
charcoal under the bushes, and then throwing a little brimstone 
on the coals; but this must be done in small quantities, and care¬ 
fully, lest the sulphur injure the plants. 

The lady bird, so named, from the points or specks on its shell 
wings, haunts rose bushes to feed on the small insects commonly 
called blights. The brier and Scotch roses are frequently attacked 
by the Cynips rosse, which, by puncturing the bark, occasions the 
production of those singular and beautiful flossy tufts, which are 
so frequently seen on wild roses. These rose galls contain seve-^ 
ral little cavities, in each of which is a small maggot. This sub¬ 
stance was formerly used in medicine, under the name of Bede- 
guar. 

The rose is too important a flower to have been overlooked 
by iEsculapius, who in old times used every part of this plant, 
from the root to the yellow anthers within the blossom, for some 
particular purpose in medicine, as may be seen in all the ancient 
medical authors. The kinds of roses principally used in modern 
practice, are the red and the damask. The latter is considered a 
safe and gentle purgative for children, when administered in in¬ 
fusion or by way of syrup. 

The red roses are astringent, and particularly so when taken 
before they are fully blown; conserves are made of both these 
kinds of roses. 

Ladies may make their own milk of roses, by simply adding 
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one ounce of the oil of almonds to a pint of rose water, after 
which, ten drops of the oil of tartar is to be added. 

We shall conclude our history of the rose with the lines of the 
Ayrshire Ploughman. 

Never may'st thou, lovely flower 
Chilly shrink in sleety show’r ! 

Never Boreas* hoary path. 

Never Eurus*s pois’noas breath. 

Never baleful stellar lights. 

Taint thee with untimely blights! 

Never, never, reptile thief, 

Riot on thy virgin leaf! 

Nor even Sol, too fiercely view 
Thy bosom blushing still with dew ! 

May’st thou long, sweet crimson gem, 

Richly deck thy native stem ; 

Till some ev’ning, sober, calm, 

Dropping dews, and breathing balm. 

While all around the woodland rings, 

And cv’ry bird thy requiem sings; 

Jhou, amid the dirgeful sound, 

Shed thy dying^honours round. 

And resign to parent earth 

The loveliest form she e’er gave birth.” 


ARTICLE IX. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 40) 

He mentions one of them, that cost upwards of two hundred 
thousand pounds, exclusive of the furniture ; another, consisting 
of a hundred rooms: and says, that most of them are sufficiently 
capacious to lodge the greatest European lord, and his whole 
retinue. There is likewise, in the same garden, a fortified town 
with its port, streets, public squares, temples, shops, and tribunals 
of justice, in short, with everything that is at Pekin, only upon a 
smaller scale. 

In this town the emperors of China, who are too mueh the 
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slaves of their greatness to appear in public, and their women 
who are excluded from it by custom, are frequently diverted with 
the bustle of the capital; which is there represented several times 
in the year, by the eunuchs of the palace ; some of them per¬ 
sonating merchants, others artificers, officers, soldiers, shopkeep¬ 
ers, porters, and even thieves and pickpockets. On the appoint¬ 
ed day each puts on the habit of his profession ; the ships arrive 
at the port, the shops are opened, the goods are offered for sale ; 
tea-houses, taverns, and inns, are ready for the reception of com¬ 
pany ; fruits and all kinds of refreshments are cried about the 
streets ; the shopkeepers teize the passengers to purchase their 
merchandize, and every liberty is permitted ; there is no distinc¬ 
tion between persons, even the emperor is confounded in the 
crowd ; quarrels happen—battles ensue—the watch seizes upon 
the combatants, they are conveyed before the judge, he examines 
the dispute and condemns the culprit, who is sometimes very 
severely bastinadoed, to divert his imperial majesty, and the ladies 
of his train. Neither are sharpers forgot in these festivals, the 
noble profession is allotted to a good number of the most dex¬ 
terous eunuchs, who, like the Spartan youths of old, are punished 
or applauded, according to the merit of their exploits. 

The plantations of their autumnal scenes consist of many sorts 
of oak, beech, and other deciduous trees that are retentive of the 
leaf, and afford in their decline a rich variegated colouring; with 
which they blend some picturesque forms that art or nature can 
suggest. Buildings, sculptures, aud paintings are added to give 
splendor and variety to these compositions; and the rarest pro¬ 
ductions of the animal creation are collected to enliven them ; no¬ 
thing is forgot that can either exhilirate the mind, gratify the 
senses, or give a spur to the imagination. 

Their scenes of terror are composed of gloomy woods, deep 
vallies inaccessible to the sun, impending barren rocks, dark ca¬ 
verns, and impetuous cataracts rushing down the moimtains from 
all parts. The trees are ill formed, forced out of their natural 
directions, and seemingly torn to pieces by the violence of temp¬ 
ests; some are thrown down, and intercept the course of the tor¬ 
rents ; others look as if blasted and shattered by the powers of 
lightening: the buildings are in ruins; or half consumed by fire, 
or swept away by the fury of the waters; nothing remaining entire 
but a few miserable huts dispersed in the mountains; which serve 
at once to indicate the existence and wretchedness of the inhabit 
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tants. Bats, owls, vultures, and every bird of prey flutter in the 
groves ; wolves, tigers and jackalls howl in the forests; half-fa¬ 
mished animals wander upon the plains; gibbets, crosses, wheels, 
and the whole apparatus of torture, are seen from the roads ; and 
in the most dismal recesses of the woods, where the ways are 
xugged and overgrown with poisonous weeds, and where every 
object bears the marks of depopulation, are temples dedicated 
to the king of vengeance, deep caverns in the rocks, and de¬ 
scents to gloomy subterraneous, habitations, overgrown with 
brushwood and brambles; near which are inscribed, on pillars 
of stone, pathetic descriptions of tragical events, and many hor¬ 
rid acts of cruelty, perpetrated there by outlaws and robbers of 
former times; and to add both to the horror and sublimity of these 
scenes, they sometimes conceal in cavities, on the summits of 
the highest mountains, founderies, limekilns, and glass-works* 
which send forth large volumes of flame, and continued clouds 
of thick smoke, that give to these mountains the appearance of 
volcanoes.' 

Their surprizing or supernatural scenes are of the romantic 
kind, and abound in the marvellous, being calculated to excite 
in the mind of the spectator, quick successions of opposite and 
violent sensations. Sometimes the passenger is hurried by steep 
descending paths to subterraneous vaults, divided into stately 
apartments, where lamps, which yield a faint and glimmering light 
discover the pale images of ancient kings and heroes, reclining 
on beds of state; their heads are crowned with garlands of stars, 
and in their hands are tablets of moral sentences / flutes, and soft 
harmonious organs, impelled by subterraneous waters, interrupt 
at stated intervals, the silence of the place, and fill the air with 
solemn sacred melody. 

Sometimes the traveller, after having wandered in the dusk of 
the forest, finds himself on the edge of precipices in the glare of 
day-light, with cataracts falling from the mountains around, and 
torrents raging in the depths beneath him; or at the foot of im¬ 
pending rocks, in gloomy vallies overhung with woods; or on the 
banks of dull moving rivers, whose shores are covered with sepul¬ 
chral monuments, imder the shade of willow, laurel, and other 
plants sacred to Manchew, the genius of sorrow. 

His way now lies through dark passages cut in the rocks, on the 
sides of which are recesses, filled with colossal figures of dragons, 
infernal furies, and other horrid forms, which hold in their mon- 
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•trous talons, mysterious, cabalistical sentences, inscribed on 
tables of brass, with preparations that yield a constant flame, 
serving at once to astonish and guide the passenger; from time to 
time he is surprized with repeated shocks of electral impulse, 
with showers of artificial rain, or sudden violent gusts of wind, 
and instantaneous explosions of fire: the earth trembles under 
him by the power of confined air, and his ear is continually struck 
with many different sounds, produced by the same means, some 
resembling the cries of men in torment,; some the roaring of 
bulls and the cries of ferocious animals, with the yell of hounds, 
and the voices of hunters; others are like the mijted croaking of 
ravenous birds, and others imitate thunder, the raging of the sea, 
the explosion of cannon, the sound of trumpets, and all the noise 
of war. 

His road then lies through lofty woods, where serpents and 
lizards of many beautiful sorts crawl upon the ground, and where 
innumerable apes, cats and parrots, clamber upon the trees, to 
intimidate him as he passes ; or through flowery thickets, where 
he is delighted with the singing of birds, the harmony of flutes 
and soft instnunental music; sometimes in this romantic excur¬ 
sion, the passenger finds himself in spacious recesses, surrounded 
with arbors of jessamine, vine and roses, or in splendid pavilions, 
richly painted and illuminated by the sun; here beauteous Tar¬ 
tarean damsels, in loose transparent robes, that flutter in the 
scented air, present him rich wines, or invigorating infusions 
of Ginseng, and amber, in goblets of agate; mangostans, ananas, 
and fruits of Quangsi, in baskets, of golden filagree; they crown 
him with garlands of flowers, and invite him to taste the sweets of 
retirement, on Persian carpets, and beds of camusathskin down. 

These enchanted scenes always abound with water-works so. 
contrived as to produce many surprising eflPects; and many splen¬ 
did pieces of scenery; amongst which their Kia-king, or water 
palaces, are the most extraordinary; they consist of many colo- 
nades, arcades, galleries, and open cabinets, formed of smooth 
sheets and jets of fair water, artfully rising or fallmg over grounds 
of difierent coloured glass, or over innumerahle lamps, which 
varying the tints of the liquid, give to the structures the appear¬ 
ance and lustre of diamond, sapphire, emerald, ruby, amethist 
and topaz. 

(To be contioued.) 
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PART II. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since oar last.) 


1. ERICA TRICOLOR, t. SUPERBA. Saperb Three coloured Heath. 

(Pax. Mag. 

BRICAGft£. OGTANDRIA, NONOGYNIA. 

A good edition to this most charming and interesting genera; it was raised 
from seed supposed to have been saved from E Tricolor, hv Messrs Rol' 
linson’s of Tooting; it bears a striking similitude to E Tricolor, v. Major, but 
differs by the tube of the flower being longer and larger, and presents a 
considerably more showy appearance. 

«. MAXILLARIA TENUIFOLIA. Slender leaved Maxillaria. 

(But Reg. 8. 

ORCHIDAGBA, GYNANDRIA, MONANDR1A. 

Introduced from Mexico by Mr. Hartweg, a collector o( the London Hor> 
ticultural Society, who found it growing upon trees in the neighbourhood of 
Vera Cruz. It is very probable, as it has not been produced in collections 
from the interior of the country, that it is entirely local. 

It is a very pretty species with yellow, green, and scarlet spoiled blos¬ 
soms ; it is of easy culture, and as Dr. Lindley observes, succeeds in a 
warm damp stove in a pot, with a block of wood thrust into the soil, and 
the long branching Rhizama tied to it; it grows almost equally well when 
tied to a wooden block, and suspended from the rafters of the stove ; it bears 
without iiuary a quantity of water at its roots, and must also be freely syringed 
over bead. It is easily multiplied as it throws out numerous pseudo-bulbs 
and roots, which if taken carefully off will soon become vigorous growing 
plants.’* 

3. SOPHRONirlSGRANDIFLORA. Large flowered Sopbronitis. 

(Boi, Mag. 8709. 

ORCHlDAGBSe. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRIA. 

Discovered growing at a considerable elevation on the Organ mountains, 
by Mr. Gardener, who sent it home in 1837. It is a handsome variety pro¬ 
ducing large flowers of an uniform red colour, inclining to orange, with 
darker red streaks. V^e have no doubt but it would succeed well with 
similar treatment to that afforded Catileyas, &c. 

4 . STATICE ARBOREA. Tree Statice. 

PLTJMBAGINACESe. PBNTANDRIA, PENTAGYNIA. 

Introduced by P. B. Webb, Esqr., it is one of the most local and rare of 
all known plants. It is only on a few rocks called the Islets of Burgado, 
which seem as if broken off from the coast of Tenerifl'e by some violent con¬ 
vulsions of nature, carrying with them on their summits a little earth, that 
this rare plant is found, surrounded on every side by the ocean, and only a 
few yards removed from its surface. 

It is highly ornamental, producing large clusters of flowers of a light blue 
colour, it 18 best adapted for planting out in the bed of the conservatory, and 
grows well in a mixture of heat and loam; it flowers from April to June. 
Plants may be obtained at most of the principal Nurseries. 

VoL. VII., No. 73. f 
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5. PHILIBERTIA GRANDIFLORA. Large flowered Pliilibertia. 

(Pax. Mag. 

ASCLEPIADACEae. PENTANDRIA, DIGYNIA. 

A very pretty and interesting climbing shrub, of which we possess a 
drawing made during autumn, and it is our intention shortly to figiire it in 
the * Cabinet/ when we shall make further observations upon it. 

6 . STANHOPEA TIGRINA. Tiger flowered Stanhopea. 

(Bot. Reg. No. 1, 1839. 

ORCHIDACE/E. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRIA. 

This truly beautiful species of Stanhopea was originally received from the 
neighbourhood of Xalapa, by Messrs. Low & Co., of the Clapton Nursery ; 
and it is now we believe cultivated in several collections. This most singu¬ 
lar novelty which is displayed in the formation of flowers by the various 
tribes of plants, none possess that remarkableness in so striking a degree 
as the tribe under consideration; and our present species not only possess 
eminent singularity, but it is beautiful in its colour, and so strikingly blotch¬ 
ed and spotted, together with its delightful fragrance as at once to become 
a subject of peculiar attention. We doubt not but it will soon be in the 
hands of many growers, as Stanhopeas are generally luxuriant in growth. 
The treatment required for this plant is similar to the other species, that is, 
sandy peat, with plenty of drainage, and small pieces of decayed wood, ob¬ 
serving to raise the plant considerably above the level of the rim of the pot, 
otherwise the flowers would in all probability be confined within the pot 
as the flower stalks shoot downwards. Care roust also be taken to allow the 
plant a proper season of rest when done growing, which will be a means of 
considerable acceleration to its vigour^ during the forthcoming season. 

Errattim. To the kindness of a correspondent we are indebted for the 
correction to our notice of Hovea Manglesii, and Eliebrysum macranthum, 
December No. Vol. VI. We understand that these flowering plants had 
been introduced into this country by Robert Mangles, Sunning Hill, Berks, 
bot our correspondent informs us, that the merit of introducing them, as well 
as a considerable number of the mo.vt showy of recent introduced plants, 
belong to Captain Mangles, R. N. That gentleman has been assiduously 
engaged for the last eight years, in introducing seeds from that most inter¬ 
esting portion of the globe, the Swan river colony. To accomplish so de¬ 
sirable an object. Captain Mangles went expressly on purpose, to see the 
Flora of that country, and resided there for some time. 

To contribute to the pleasures of those interested in beautiful flowering 
plants, in this country. Captain Mangles has expended a very considerable 
sum of money; and equally so in procuring and sending out presents of 
plants, books. Maps, 6lc. from this country, to Botanists resident at the 
Swan River colony, Ceylon, South Australia, Valparaiso, and other places, 
with a view to stimulate them to collect and send seeds, &c. to this conntry. 

Immediately on receiving packets of seeds, with a liberality which entitles 
Captain Mangles to the thanks of every botanist in this country, they are 
distributed gratuitously to the principal nurserymen, and other plant esta¬ 
blishments belonging to the Nobility and Gentry. We wish those persons 
having connexions in the distant portions of the globe would imitate toe verv 
laudable zeal of Captain Mangles, introducing seeds or plants, and wbicL 
in many instances might be procured at but a small expence, we should soon 
have plants in our collections of many splendid flowers, of which we have 
only had descriptions, or a specimen sent us.—Conductor. 


Aneimopsis Californica. We saw this plant at the Epsom Nursery, 
producing its pretty blue flowers of a Ranunculus form. I'he plant is a 
dwarf grower, but flowers freely. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

A List and Prices of the Best Kinds of Polyanthuses.— Will the 
Editor, or some reader of the “ Floricultural Cabinet,*’ be kind enough to 
give me a list of the names of the best prize Polvanthuses, also where they 
are must likely to be obtained, and at what probable price. 

An Amateur, and Constant Reader of the Cabinet. 
London, Jan , 7th, 1839. 

On Watering Plants, &c. with Water from Metal or Cast Iron 
Pipes.— Having a greenhouse as well as two houses for the cultivation of 
Grapes, Pines, &c., and which are heated with hot water ; I should feel 
obliged if you, or any of your numerous correspondents would answer the 
following question. (Perhaps x\Ir. Thompson who has wrote a few such 
valuable pages in the “ Cabinet,” and wiio, 1 believe has published a Treatise 
on the Hot Water system, would do me the favour; or any one who under, 
stands a little of chemistry. 

The supply of water for the use of these houses is obliged to be drawn 
from the hot water pipes, and 1 have more than once attempted to hold an 
argument with my employer on the bad effects which will be produced from 
such practice, and have urged the necessity of a proper cistern to supply the 
plants. Grape Vines, &c., but yet have not been successful, as he believes 
water from the pipes to be full as beneficial to vegetation as any other. My 
opinion is,^ that water after being boiled, must have lost the greater portion 
of its nutritive properties, in addition to rusting all bunches of Grapes that 
may be syringed by such water; however when the question is answeied, I 
shall feel more satisfied, and then let the matter rest. ’ 

Hamburg, Nov., 27th, 1838. 

On ViBUSSEuxiA Pavonica.-— Our old and respected correspondent “ Biir- 
risnsis,” whose letter we published in our Number for April, complains that 
no answer has been given to his enquires respecting the above bulb, and he 
will feel much obliged by being informed where it can be procured; it is 
evidently different from the V. Glaucopis, of which he has many bulbs, which 
flower every year. 

Aiton’s. Epitome of the *Hotius Kewensis,* is by mistake called Reivensis 
in the above letter of Burriensis. 

Loudon’s * Hortus Britanicus,’ page 20, Vieusseuxia. 

No. 1358. V. Pavonica, Moroea Pavonia, Iris Pavonia, Peacock. Intro¬ 
duced in 1790 ; coloured in Bot. Mag., table 1247. 

No. 1361. V. Glaucopis, Iris Pavonia, Grey eyed. Introduced in 1776* 
coloured in Bot Mag., table 168. 

Sweet’s * Hortus Britanicus,’ page 498, Vieusseuxia. 

No. 2. V. Pavonia, Peacock, Moraea Pavonia, Iris Pavonia. Introduced in 
1790; coloured in Bot. Mag., ta’de 1247. 

No. 5. V. Glaucopis, White flowered. Introduced in 1776; coloured in 
Bot. Mag , table 168. 

The colours of the first are stated tO be orange, ^ 

The colours of the second are stated to be white and 

blue J Tis s Bot. Mag. 
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Aiton’s Epitome of * Hortus Kewensis,* edition of I8i4, page 16, Morsea* 
Pavoiiia, Peacork. Bot. Mag., table I2t7 ; introduced in 17U0, 

1 can find nothing in Aiton anaweriug to V. Glaucopis, under any name, 
either in the body of the book, the addenda, or index synonym. 

* Hortus Cantabrigiensis,' tenth edition, by Lindley. 1823, page 21, 

Morsea. 

No. 11. M. Pavonia, Peacock. Bot. Mag 1217; introduced in 1790. 

1 cannot find anything answering to V. Glaucopis. 

Sweet’s * Hortus Suberbauus Lnndinensis ’ 1818, page ll, Morsea. 

No. 4. M. Pavonia, Peacock. Introduced in 1790 ; Bot. Mag. 1247. 

Nothing answering to V, Glaucopis ; bot, from the ‘ Hortus Britanicus/ of 
Sweet & Louhon. it is clear that they are different bulbs, introduced at 
different periods, differently coloured in the Bot. Mag., table 1247, and table 
168; and yet 1 cannot for love or money procure the V. Pavonica, nor have 
any information respecting it. The London Seedsmen or Nurserymen know 
no distinction, and still in their catalogues retaining the old name and not 
Vieusseuvia 1 cannot find the word Iris Pavonia in any catalogue, but that 
in Cushing's * Exotic Gardener,’ page 211, the third line from the bottom of 
the secopd column. (Printed 1814.) 

i have no other catalogue to which I can refer, but it is very singular that 
it is (the Glaucopis) not mentioned in Aiton, Donn. 6t Sweet’s * Horticul¬ 
tural Suburbanus.’ 


REMARKS. 

On Conveying Grafts op Trees. Professor Jussone has ascertained 
that the best mode of cooveying grafts of trees, cuttings of vines, &c., is to 
place them in a tin case or cylinder filled with honey ; the honey hermetic¬ 
ally excludes the air, and cuttings so preserved, will vegetate many months 
after they have been packed. [See Conversations on Nature and Art, by a 
Lady, Vol. i. p. 60.] 

On the Scotch and Larch Firs. The late Duke of Atholl ascertained 
that whilst the Scotch Fir onlv thrives at an elevation below nioe hundred 
feet in the north of Scotland, the Larch ascends to one tbouaand six hun¬ 
dred feet, and may ascend still higher. At Leach Hills in Lanarkshire 
Scotch Firs will not grow, and all other trees are stunted, excepting Larches, 
which thrive luxuriantly where protected. The heaths in Scotland when they 
are not cultivated, may be adorned with wood ; and almost all the bills in 
England may have Larches growing on their summits. Instead of importing 
timber from other countries, we may then have more than we require; 
and thus obtain new resources from being the exporting nation. 

[Compressed from an Article in the * Saturday Magazine,’Dec. 15tb, 1838, 

quoted from the * Magazine of Popular Science.*] 

On Ranuncitlitses. We would take the opportunity here of drawing 
attention to Tyso and Son’s advertisement, of Hanoncnluses^ It is not, 
course, the case that all situations are favourable for the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of this splendid flower; those, however, who possess a rich dry and 
rather sandy soil, and are in any way concerned in the production of showy 
fiowers, will not be disappointed in the return usually made by a well grown 
beds of Ranunculuses, when in full bloom. 

Mr. Tyso has also favoured us with bis sheet catalogue, containing 
descriptive lists of Ranunculuses, named sorts, and seedling Tulips, Gera> 
niums, (tarnations, Picotees, Pinks, Dahlias and Panzies. Inis is the best 
arranged, the most comprehensive, and explicit sheet catalogue we have 
seen. It contains a table of abbreviations, by which the colours are minutely 
and clearly described. 
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THE GARDENS 

OF THE 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIKTY OF LONDON, 

INNER CIRCLE, REGEN'i's PAKK, 

(Contiaued from page 46.) 

Mr. D. R. Hay, of Edinburgh, an able writer on the subject, gives testi¬ 
mony to the following eftect.—“The vegetable kingdom presents the best 
examples for study, and a taste for ornamental design is not only to be 
acquired from the rare productions of the botanic garden, but both grace 
and elegance ol form are to be found in the common dock, the thistle, the 
fern, or even in a stalk of barley. When students come to examine the 
ornamental remains of Athens and Rome, they will find themselves familiar 
with the source from which such designs were derived, tor the ancients un¬ 
doubtedly owed their excellence in ornamental art to the study of nature. 
Dr. Ure attributes the excellence of the French to the pursuit of art through 
the medium of nature.*’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer recently expressed himself in tlie House 
of Commons to the following effect He thought it a disgrace to this 
country, possessing as it did so many colonies, and such vast means of 
collecting botanical specimens from all parts of the earth, that it should be 
without an extensive botanical garden, for the benefit of medical students 
and other scientific persons.” 

While the importance of botanical study is such in the lower walks of 
art, it is not of less necessity in its higher and more unequivocal branches. 
The delineation of the flower has in all countries afforded many fine paint-* 
ings, a branch in which ladies have been particularly successful, and in 
which it was the pride of Rubens to excel equally as in the other depart¬ 
ments of art. In all that relates to decoration, however, , its application is of 
primary importance. Foliage is the basis of the arabesques of Pempei, 
and those of Giulmio Romano ; and while an increasing inclination is exhi¬ 
bited for these styles among the patrons of art, the only true source of 
their power should not be neglected^ The details of aichitecture have, 
even in the severest nations, derived their origin from this source, and the 
palm leaf of the Temple, and the lotus of Egypt, were not less favourite 
with their respective admirers than the variegated foliaged ornamants of the 
Greeks. These latter, in the acanthus and the huneysnckle, found a 
harmony and beanty which they made productive of the greatest effect, 
while the Gothic architects, in the profusion of their architectural enrich¬ 
ments, displayed even greater variety and research. 

Althongh we who are the most important commercial nation of the world, 
have been thns negligent in onr metropolis, foreign nations, to whom 
botany is of far less pecuniary interest, have not been unmindful of en¬ 
couraging its study. Whether for medical purposes, or for those purely 
scientific, or on a more extended scale, there is scarcely a town in Europe 
without its botanic garden, and the extent of these establishments) and the 
efficiency of some of them, is enough to cast shame on the negligence we 
bave hitherto displayed. Tie garden at Padua appears to have been the 
first established in Europe, and was founded in the early part of the six¬ 
teenth century, and shortly after others were formed aC Pisa, Florence, and 
Bologna. Since that period the ^vogress has been such, that there is hardly 
a city in Italy without its botanic garden, although considerable difficulty 
18 felt there on account of the necessity of supplying water by irrigation, 
I'he Dutch early cultivated this department, and from the garden of Am* 
sterdam supplied the coffee plant from which all those in the French colonies 
have Been propagated. In Prance, the first establishment of this kind was 
termed at Montpelier in 1597; but, by far the best known, and the most 
important in Europe, is that of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, founded in 
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1610. This iustitution merits particular notice, especially as it is a central 
one, and has long enjoyed the benefit of a regular administration. Its 
objects are twofold; first, to collect useful and remarkable plants from every 
part of the world, and to distribute them as far as practicable, to every 
part of France, and to other countries; and secondly, to form a school of 
botany and vegetable culture. . Plants are brought to the garden from all 
countries by a universal correspondence; by particular naturalists, sent out 
at the expense of the nation ; and by the general protection of the govern¬ 
ment, which allows entrance, free of duty, and general carriage, free of 
expense, to all plants brought for the use of the garden, by whatever kind 
of vessel. Plants received in Paris are propagated without loss of time, 
and distributed to all the botanic gardens in France, and to such of the 
colonies where they may be useful; and, lastly, they are sent to foreign 
correspondents in return for similar favours. The provincial botanic gar¬ 
dens, of which there is one at least in every department, distribute them 
again among the eminent proprietors and cultivators in their neighbourhood. 
Instruction is given by lectures, to which the public are admitted, and by 
practical demonstrations. In Germany, botanic gardens are attached to 
every university, and in Austria the science has met with the greatest en¬ 
couragement from the enlightened munificence of the sovereigns, who have 
neglected no opportunity of sending exploratory expeditions to collect plants. 
The garden at Berlin is esteemed the first in Germany. Those at Munich 
displays equal taste with the other foundations of the king of Bavaria. In 
Saxony and Wirtemberg are admired gardens; and this latter country pos¬ 
sesses a private society of subscribers, of £l each, for sending out travellers 
to collect plants in every part of Europe. In Switzerland there is a botanic 
garden in every canton. In Sweden, the establishment at Upsal is celebrated 
as having been under the direction of Linnaeus. In Russia, the botanic 
garden of St Petersbur^h, containing sixty acres, is one of the largest in 
Europe, and is maintained with a mnnifinence worthy of the scientific 
patronage of that empire. A considerable part of it is devoted to the cul¬ 
tivation of medicinal plants for the hospitals ; and it is a central establish¬ 
ment for the use of the empire. In Spain, among others, is that of Madrid, 
containing forty-two acres, which, like the great garden of St. Petersburgh, 
cultivates medicinal plants. There are numerous other gardens in difterent 
parts of the world, as will be seen by reference to the statistical table an<« 
nexed. 

(to be continued.) 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Chorozema Duksoni. Named in compliment to the respectable nursery¬ 
men Messrs. Dickinson’s of Edinburgh. It is stated by those gentlemen to 
be the finest species yet introduced, we saw it in several of tbe London nur¬ 
series, but not in bloom. Tbe plant is of a bushy habit, foliage small and 
fringed; it is a very pretty plant when not in bloom, but as all tbe other 
species are handsome, we doubt not but this will be found deserving a place 
in every greenhouse. 

Physolobium Elatun. a beautiful flowering greenhouse plant, very 
much resembling Kennedia coccinea ; it has been received from South Aus¬ 
tralia, and will prove an interesting addition to that lovely tribe of of plants 
to which it is so closely allied. We saw it at the Tooting Nursery. 

OxYLOBiuM Capitatum. A very fine species recently introduced, pro¬ 
ducing fine beads of yellow and crimson flowers, rendering it a very 
desirable plant for the greenhouse. It is grown at the Tooting Nursery. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

ANEMONiES—should DOW be planted as earl? in the month as can be 
done. 

Amaryllis's— and other liliaceous bulbous plants which have been kept 
dormant majr now be re-potted, and put into an increased temperature. 

Annuals, Hardy,— if the soil be moderately dry, some of the most hardy 
kinds to bloom early in the summer, may be sown in warm parts of the 
country, or situations well protected, early in the month, hut in cold places 
not until the end of the month ; for if the seeds of many sorts have began to 
vegetate, and frost operate upon them, they are often destroyed. The best 
method of sowing the small seeds in patches is, to hare a quantity of finely 
sifted soil; spread a portion where desired, after scattering the seeds, 
sprinkle a little more soil oyer them, and then press it closely upon the seeds 
which will assist them in Yegetating properly. 

Annuals, Tender— such as have been sown and may be up, should have 
all possible air given to prevent their being drawn up weakly. In watering 
those in pots they must not be watered over the tops, or many of the sorts 
will be rotted by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each 
pot, always using water that is new milk warm. Those annuals sown in 
frames must be watered (when requisite) with a very fine syringe, or pan 
rose to sprinkle with ; but the best plan is to take advantage of gentle 
rains. For any seeds yet requiring to be sown use fine soil pressed to 
the seeds, and when convenient, place the pots (if used) in moist heat till 
the plants are up. 

Auriculas —those requiring top dressing should be done immediately, 
by taking off about two inches deep of the top soil, replacing it with some 
very rich, more than one half of it should be rotten cow dung two years old, 
and the rest loam and sand. Immediately after this dressing, let the soil 
be well settled by a free watering. By the end of the month the unexpanded 
blossoms will be nearly full grown; no water must be allowed to fall upon 
them, or the blossoms would be liable to suffer injury by it. All possible 
air may be admitted to the plants during the day, only screen from cutting 
frosty winds. 

Carnations— at the end of the month, the last year's layers kept in pots 
or bed^ during winter, should be planted off into large pots 1% inches wide 
at the top, 6 at the bottom, and 10 deep. In each pot three plants may be 
placed triangularly, not planting deeper than to fix them securely. The fol¬ 
lowing compost is most suitable. Two barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 
three of well rotted horse-dung, and half a barrow full of river sand, well 
mixed ; plant in it without sifting, but breaking very well with the spade, 
place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors. 

Creepers —and twining greenhouse or hardy plants, should be pruned 
and regulated before they begin to grow. 

Calceolaria Seed— should be sown early in the month, having the finest 
sifted soil for the surface. 

Camellias— those kinds done blooming should be immediately potted, 
for if allowed to push the least before this is done, the operation frequently 
kills the tender shoots. In potting, &c, never cut the matted roots, but 
shake the soil off, and replace with what new soil may be required If the 
balls are not matted with roots, just loosen the outer fibres with the hand, 
which will induce them sooner to push into the soil. A very free drainage 
is required, or the plants will never flourish. The following is very good 
compost f^or growing them inOne barrow full of rich loam, half a ditto of 
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peat, lialf a ditto of very rotteo dang, or rotten vegetable mould, and on© 
third ditto of Calais, or other fine sand. Never use silted soil, but well 
broken. As soon as the plants are potted, place them in a temperature of 
about 68 depprees of heat by day, and 60 by night. This will cause them to 
push more vigourously, and more certain to induce flower buds. 

Dahlias —^if not already put into excitement, should be done as early m 
possible. Seeds should also be sown, placing them in a hot bed frame till 
up. 

GfisNERtA, Gloxinia —and Trop(eolum bulbs, that have been kept drjr 
during winter, should now be potted, and be gently brought forward. 

Htdrangbs— cuttings may now be taken ofl^ cutting off the tops of any 
shoots that have very plump leading bulbs, about one inch below the bud of 
each cutting. These inserted, each into a small pot, and placed in moist 
beat, will soon strike root, and will, with future proper treatment, bloom one 
fine bead each, strikingly beautiful. 

PBLARQONiuMs^cuttings DOW put in, struck in a hot bed frame, and 
potted off as soon as they have taken root, will bloom during autumn. 

Polyanthuses —should now be top dressed, as directed for Auriculas, 
only the soil need not be so rich. Seed may now be sown ; the best method 
is to raise it in heat, harden gradually, and transplant when large enough. 

RANUNCULUSES^should now be planted, taking care no fresh applied 
dung is in the soil, nor should the ground to plant in be lightened up more 
than two inches deep. The soil of the bed should be halt a yard deep at 
the least. The best roots for flowering are such as have the crowns high and 
firm, with regular placed claws. 

Rose Trees ^not yet pruned, if allowed to remain untouched till the new 
shoots of the present coming reason be about an inch long, and be then short¬ 
ened by cutting back all the old wood to below where the new shoots had 
pushed, the dormant buds will then be excited, and roses will be produced 
some weeks later than if pruned at a much earlier season. Plants in pots 
DOW put into heat, will come into bloom in May. 

TuBEROses^should be planted, one root in a small pot, using very rich 
sandy soil ; the pots should be placed in moist heat till the plants are up 
a few inches, then they may be planted into larger pots, and taken into a 
stove, and finally into a greenhouse, 

TuLiPS-^at this season such as happened to be affected by canker will 
appear sickly, the roots should be examined, and the damaged part be cut 
clean out. If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. 
Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Chilodia Scutellaroides. a greenhouse plant, which, when in full 
bloom is very interesting and showy; the plant is a most profuse bloomer, 
and continues to flower fur a con.^iderable time. We saw it at the Epsom 
Nursery during the last summer. 

Oncidium Forbesii, Mr. Forbes's. This very splendid stove orcliideous 
plant bloomed at Woburn Gardens during the past summer, and a friend of 
ours states, that when he saw it, if: was the most striking of the tribe he ever 
saw. It was discovered on the Organ Mountains, in 1887. We arc glad 
that it has been named in compliment to the very talented and excellent 
gardener at Woburn Abbey, (Mr. Forbes,) under whose skilful management, 
the gardens and grounds have attained a high degree of perfection. 
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APRIL, l9t, 1839. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA. 

Bt A CONSTANT RBADBR. 

The Dahlia is allowed to be one of the most splendid plants that 
we know of, and is justly prized by every denomination of per- 
aons, whether they rank in the higher classes of society, or to 
those of more humble pretensions, whether as it regards the bril¬ 
liancy and variety of colour in the flowers, the duration of time it 
remains in bloom, and its fine appearance, it certainly stands in 
each particular unrivalled, and merits a situation in every gar¬ 
den, and it is an additional recommendation, that it is both easily 
cultivated and propagated. 

The best mode of treatment practised with the Dahlia has been 
requested through the medium of publications; and although I am 
not so conceited as to think the method 1 practice is the best, 
yet having been so successful as to flower the plants to the satis¬ 
faction of hundreds of persons who have seen them, I venture 
to give a brief and plain detail of my practice; in doing which, 
I shall state the mode I have adopted in raising a number of hand¬ 
some seedlings, as well as the subsequent culture. 

New varieties are raised from seed, and with a view to raise the 
best kinds, artificial impregnatioa is required. With a small 

VoL. VII. No. 74. K 
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pointed earners hair pencil, I take the farina from one flower to 
another. If I have a handsome compact flower that I ^wish to 
improve in colour or size, I have recourse for farina from one of 
the colour or form 1 desire ; as it is very nearly to be calculated 
what a mixture of any two sorts will produce. The flower I in¬ 
tend to impregnate upon, I cover with a fine gauze bag, a day 
or two before the florets expand. When the first and second tier 
of florets are fully opened, I then impregnate them, and retain the 
gauze-bag over them for a week longer, and I then mark the flower 
which I have operated upon. la collecting the seed in autumn, 

I only gather the two tiers; the seeds from the outside tiers are 
always the finest, and ripen the best. The use of the bag is to 
prevent impregnation from bees. When any flower is semi¬ 
double, I imiformly take them away ; so that I neither take farina 
from them, or save them for seed. 

The seed is sown about the first of February, and placed in a 
hot-bed frame; when sufliciently strong for transplanting, the 
plants are removed into small pots, one in each pot, and kept in 
a green house or cool frame. At the end of May, they are turned 
out entire, into a deep and rich soil. They then flower freely 
by the end of July, and being forwarded as stated, the roots be¬ 
come perfected by the autumn, so as to keep plump through 
the winter. 

The method I pursue with old roots, is to place them upon a ^ 
moderate hot-bed, or in a mushroom-house, that has a little heat. 

I just cover the roots with some fine sifted rotten tanners bark, in 
this way they speedily push roots. I usually do this in the first 
week in February, which I consider quite early enough, as my 
plants get to two or three feet high, by the period of planting in 
the open border. I have known some persons push the roots 
as early as the beginning of January, but in consequence of those 
being deprived of sufficient air, which is dangerous at this season 
to be given, they were generally drawn up weakly, and seldom 
bloom well. 

When the roots have pushed shoots about four or six inches, 

1 take them out of the bark; such roots as can be divided, now 
most readily do so. If any of the roots push more shoots than 
one, and I wish to increase the sort, I cut off each shoot close to the 
old root: these I insert in pots, filled with fine light sandy soil, 
placing them roimd the sides of the pots, and putting them into a 
hot-bed frame, or if it is more convenient, I set them off upon a 
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hot-bed covered with fonr inches of suitable soil; in either case 
they will strike root in six or eight days. In cutting off the shoots 
close to the old roots, I find they strike much more freely than if 
cut crossways under a joint, in the upper part of the shoot, al¬ 
though there is a possibility of their striking under that mode of 
treatment. 

When the cuttings have pushed roots, I pot each into a sepa¬ 
rate pot, and the soil I use for potting my Dahlias in, is a light 
rich one. When the Dahlias are potted, whether old roots or 
cuttings, I place them in a peach-house or vinery,[till they push to 
eight or ten inches long, then I have them removed to a very 
airy situation in the garden, and where I can have them protected 
if the weather should become unfavourable. 

As soon as I consider the danger from frost is over, which is 
seldom before the end of May, I turn the plants out entire, plant¬ 
ing them in sheltered sunny situations. 

The soil of my borders is a strong loam, eighteen inches deep. 
I manure the border well every spring before planting, and at 
the same time add about an equal part of good fresh soil. In this 
they flower profusely, particularly the plants raised from cut¬ 
tings. 

The plan of training the plants to a fence, appears to *me to be 
the best mode of securing them, for when tied up to stakes, the 
wind frequently twists them, and destroys their tops, but the 
other mode secures them against all winds, and exhibits the 
flowers to the greatest advantage; three or four stakes placed 
angularly round the plant, and the plant tied to them, also an¬ 
swers the purpose. 

When the blooming season is near its close, I lay about four 
inches thick of rotten bark, or leaf soil, over the roots, and for 
two feet round the stem of each plant; this is done to prevent 
the crown of the plant being damaged by sharp and sudden frosts. 
I have seen many Dahlias that were exposed, have the crowns so 
injured by sudden frost, as not to push at all the following spring, 
although the remainder of the root was sound. 

When I take up my roots, it is on a dry windy day, if possible, 
shaking off the soil carefully, sp as not to twist the roots. I have 
them removed to an airy sit^tion in a shed, or in the mushroom- 
house ; there placed singly over the floor or shelves, till the soil 
remaining on the roots is dry. When that is the case, I lay them 
on shelves, secure from damp or frost, and cover them with dry 
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sifted tan, manure from a mushroom bed, or some material 
of this kind; if this mode is adopted, they will keep perfectly 
sound and fresh* Great care must be taken, that whatever is 
used for covering the plants must be completely dry. 

A Constant Header. 


ABTICLE II. 

ON THE GERMINATION OF SEEDS. 

BY A BOTANIST. 

The subject ofthe present essay concerns a new method of fur¬ 
thering the germination of seeds, in which I have made some ex¬ 
periments, which, I think, may be beneficial if better known; and 
for the proper understanding of which it will be necessary to pre¬ 
face the subject by a short explanation ofthe theory ofthe re- 
production of plants. In flowerless plants, the class Cryptog 
mia of botanists) reproduction takes place by means of homo¬ 
genous masses of cellular substances, called sporules or spores ; 
in ferns, on the back of the leaf; in mosses, in small capsules or 
urns; and in lichens and fungi, from tubes buried in the su 
stance of the plants. Unlike the germ of flowering plants, they 
contain no cotyledon, radicle, or plumule ; and instead of grow¬ 
ing uniformly from two constant points of their surface, t ey are 
mere masses of cellular substance, and send forth ^ roo s 
from whatever place happens to have been covered, an t e s em 
from that portion exposed to light. In the more simple forms of 
fungi and lichens, the subject is involved in such mystery, a 
many have thence contended for equivocal generation, or a com¬ 
mon matter of vegetation, which issues into various forms, ac¬ 
cording to accidental circumstances. It is, however, more con¬ 
sonant to observation, and to the method and wisdom displayed 
by the Creator in those parts of his works, more tangible to our 
senses (especially when we take into consideration the miUions 
of millions of sporules contained in a single fungus, m the com¬ 
mon puff ball, or the many hundreds in the common blue fungus 
of the cheese,) to suppose that they are reproduced by mynads of 
microscopic pores floating in the atmosphere, dispersed by cur- 
rents of air, and only called into existence when the accidental 
circumstances of moisture, putrefaction, &c„ necessary to their 
developement are present. 
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In flowering plants reproduction takes place by means of the 
germ or embyro contained in seeds, and in the tubers and bulbs 
of the root. In the seed, the germ developes into radicle or root, 
and plumule and stem, between which is an axis connecting the 
two, and communicating with the cotyledons or seed lobes, which 
contain the food destined to nourish the young plant till able to 
extract nourishment from the gromid for itself. A deposition of 
this food is likewise laid up in the cells of the bulb or tuber, and 
to it the general name of albumen, from its fancied resemblance 
in functions to the white of an egg, has been given. It is ge¬ 
nerally enclosed in a hard or bony case, for protection from in¬ 
jury, (but which it is not necessary to the growth of the germ,) and 
consists of mucilage or gum, sugar, and fecula or starch, which 
are all convertible substances, consisting of different proportions 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which by chemical analysis, 
have been found to stand as under, viz. 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. 

Gum to consist of 42:23 50:84 6:93 

Sugar . • 42:27 60:63 6:90 

Starch - 43:65 49:68 6:77 

By the continued deposition of carbon, very ripe seeds and tu¬ 
bers contain more starch or flour than unripe seeds: and from 
the difficidty of reducing starch again into mucilage, which must 
take place in the vegetating process, before it can be'rendered a 
soluble food for the young embyro, ripe seeds will be found to 
keep longest, and to survive accidents of bad treatment better 
than unripe seeds; which, however, from having their food in a 
state more easily rendered soluble, are found both in seeds and 
tubers to spring more quickly, and if sufficiently far advanced, 
with more vigour than ripe seeds or tubers. In the process of 
germination, when carried on in the usual manner, if a seed is 
picked up, the cotyledons will be found filled with a soft mucila¬ 
ginous substance, generally of a milky colour and sweetish taste. 
This is the food of the young embryo reduced into a soluble 
state, and is conveyed through the vessels of the cotyledon to 
the axis, and thence to the radicle and stem. On the quantity of 
this food ftirnished depends the vigour with which the young 
plant will shoot; and hence the best means of reducing the albu¬ 
men of the seed or tuber into a soluble food in the speediest 
manner, and in the greatest quantity, is the greatest desideratum 
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to arrive at in prosecuting our enquiries after the best method of 
furthering the process of germination. The starch and sugar 
must be reduced to mucilage; and from an inspection of the 
table, it will be found necessary that carbon must be abstracted, 
and oxygen and hydrogen added ; and, accordingly, it is found 
that in germination, carbonic acid gas is given off, the air is de* 
prived of part of its oxygen, and water yielding hydrogen and 
oxygen, is absorbed. Air, heat and moisture are all necessary, 
and likewise the exclusion of light. The air yields the oxygen 
necessary in abstracting the carbon in the state of carbonic acid, 
from starch, and converting it into sugar and mucilage, which may 
be familiarly illustrated in the sweetness of malting grain and 
germinating potatoes. A heat of 160 degrees is required to re¬ 
duce starch to solubility ; and it is not generally known how such 
heat is generally acquired. The disengagement of the oxygen 
sets caloric free, and hence seeds moistened and thrown into a 
heap to germinate, are found to generate a great heat. Alkalies 
are also found useful in furthering the process, and are generated 
whilst it is going on. Perhaps, also, the starch is more soluble in 
its state of combination than when extracted; and, to all percep¬ 
tible causes, we must add that vital energy so every where ne¬ 
cessary, and so little known. 

In soils which have been properly prepared, by being broken 
into very small particles, confined air is generated, which so in¬ 
creases the heat as to be perceptible even to the touch; and 
hence the benefits of well-pulverized ground, and of covering 
with pieces of glass, and flower-saucers, &c. to increase the heat 
and retain the moisture, and thus ftirther greatly the vegetation 
of the seeds; and hence the different quantities of heat and mois¬ 
ture requisite for seeds, according as they are dry and farinaceous, 
or oily and mucilaginous. Very dry farinaceous seeds, as the 
acacia, and others of that tribe, are benefitted by immersion in 
boiling water; and hence the reason why either heat or moisture 
of itself is not sufficient, and even hurtful if carried to excess, 
either in the germination of seeds, or the bud or embyro of the 
tuber of the potato, as late illustrated in the three last consecutive 
springs, in which, from the drought and heat acting on the sub¬ 
stance of the newly cut tuber, without the advantage of moisture, 
the albumen has not been reduced into a soluble food, or in such 
small quantities as not to be sufficient to produce the develope- 
ment of the bud or shoot. 
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I now come to that part of the subject where, from the expla¬ 
nation already given, I hope it will be in my power to explain the 
reasons why I was induced to try the experiments I set out with 
taking notice of, and which I hope will be found, on proper trial, 
to be very beneficial. It is to seeds damaged by being too long 
kept in a dry state, or hurt by too much fire heat, or heat of the 
sun, that my attention has been principally directed, It has been 
often recommended to apply substances readily yielding oxygen; 
and I have myself tried oxalic acid frequently, but without any 
perceptible effect; and from experiments lately instituted, it ap¬ 
pears that more than the quantity of oxygen, or about one-third 
contained in common air, is not beneficial, though this proportion 
is absolutely necessary. 

Experiments lately made by Mr. Charles Maltuen, and narrated 
in Brewster’s Journal of Science, he found that the negative or 
alkaline pole of a battery caused seeds to vegetate in much less 
time than the positive, and he was thence induced to experiment 
on seeds in glasses filled with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids, 
and also in water rendered alkaline by potash and ammonia. In 
the alkaline the seeds vegetated in thirty hours, and were well 
developed in forty; while in the nitric and sulphuric, they took 
seven days; and even after a month, they had not begun to grow 
in the acetic acid. The great benefit of the alkalies in hastening 
the germinating process being thus so apparent, I was induced to 
experiment on lime ; a very easily procured alkali, and which I 
reckoned to be more efficient than any other, from ^the well- 
known affinity of quick, or newly slacked lime for carbonic acid. 
Lime, as taken from the quarry, consists of carbonate of lime, or 
lime united to carbonic acid: and, in the act of burning, the 
carbonic acid is driven off; and hence the great affinity of 
newly slacked lime for carbonic acid. I depended therefore, on 
this affinity to extract the carbon from the starch assisted by mois¬ 
ture, in aid of the heat disengaged in this process, and also in 
the above well attested effects of alkaline substances in hastening 
the process of vegetation; and in the spring of 1835 having 
a quantity of old spruce fir seed, I was determined to try the 
experiment. 

It is well known by nurserymen, that the seed of the spruce fir 
will scarcely vegetate the third year, although kept in the 
cones; but, in the present instance, the seed had been out of the 
cones during all that time; and the year before, or second year 
of the seed, had been so 'weak, that although well damped, and 
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sown a great deal thicker than usual^ in a favourable state of the 
weather, and in ground in good condition, still it came through 
very thin, yellow in the colour, so weak, as scarcely to be able to 
free its cotyledons from the ground, and not producing one-third 
of a crop. Thus, under ordinary cicmnstances, after keeping the 
same seed a year longer, we had little reason to think it worth 
sowing. I, however, caused the seed to be well damped a few days 
before sowing, and then added slacked lime,the influence of which 
was not long in being manifest. The year before when the 
two-years-old seed had been damped, it swelled none, but ac¬ 
quired a mouldy smell; on the contrary, this third year, after 
the quick lime had been added, it swelled off plump and full, and 
had all the sweet smell of fresh germinating seed. It was sown 
very thick, but the plants started fresh and vigorous through the 
covering of soil, of a dark green colour, and in such quantity as 
to produce a crop much thicker than usual; and the plants grew 
and throve as well as in the first year of the seed. I tried the same 
experiment this year; but from the unprecedented long-con¬ 
tinued dry weather, it had not a fair trial: although however, 
four years old, the crop is still about the same thickness as some 
fresh Scotch pine seed sown on the same day beside it, and the 
plants equally strong. I tried it on some magnolia seed, the 
seedlings of which have this year grown with more than their ac¬ 
customed vigour. As the whole of the plants may be seen, for 
very little trouble, in our nursery grounds (at Kilmarnoc), and 
as the good effects, I think, have been made apparent, I hope it 
will not be considered trespassing too far on your time to give a 
detail of the method I would like pursued. Let it be understood 
that the nature of the experiment applies only to seeds in which 
the albumen has become hard and dry, from long keeping, kiln- 
drying, exposure to a hot sun in crossing the equator, &c. and not 
to such as have been wasted, and the albumen destroyed or da¬ 
maged by moisture, heating in a green state, &c. or when it is 
wanted to hasten the ordinary process of vegetation in seeds that 
are tardy Let the seed to be experimented on be spread on a 
floor, or in a box or saucer, according to quantity, and thoroughly^ 
damped (more or less according to the nature of the seed, as to 
its naturally dry or oily condition); let the whole be well mixed 
together so as every seed may receive its proportion of moisture 
from one-eighth to one-tenth of the bulk; and mix the seed 
again well, so that each may receive its proportion of lime ; lay it 
up in a heap, and, when it begins to get dry, have it turned and 
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mixed, and again damped; and continue this process for a longer 
or shorter time, according to the known habits of the seed as 
to speediness in vegetation* observing not to let it lie long in a 
dry state, in which the lime is rather prejudicial; and I feel con¬ 
fident, if these instructions are attended to, the result will be be¬ 
neficial. Before quitting the subject, 1 would like to call attention 
to the immense use of alkalies in the vegetable economy. We 
have seen their use in furthering the germination of seeds; and 
lately has been narrated in our newspapers the good effects of 
quicklime sprinkled over the newly cut tubers of the potato : but 
it is in preparing the food of the plant, or in rendering manure 
into a soluble food for the plant, that their greatest benefits are 
to be found. The different constituents of plants (starch, sugar, 
mucilage, and lignine or fibrine,) are all composed of various pro¬ 
portions of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The water absorbed 
by the root yields hydrogen and oxygen; and carbon being the 
only substance thus wanted, it has been tried to afford it, by ex¬ 
hibiting to the spongioles of the root carbonic acid gas in its pure 
state : but its quantity has always been undiminished, until mixed 
up with alkalies in a saponaceous matter, in somewhat of the pro- 
' portions found to exist in manures of the kinds most beneficial to 
plants .—Kilmarnock Journal. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON FLOW^ERING THE ALOE VAR1EGAT4, 

BY A CULTIVATOR. 

Having been very successful in the flowering of the above spe¬ 
cies, I send you my mode of treatment, which, perhaps, you may 
deem it worthy of a place in your Cabinet. 

After the severe frosts are over in the middle of May, the plants 
should be turned out in the open air, where they are not too 
much exposed to the wind, but so as to receive all the sun pos¬ 
sible, taking care to use the watering pot very sparingly during 
the summer months, in order to check the growth of the plants 
Once in every week let them be turned round to the sun in order 
to keep the plants in an erect and proper form, and by the first 
week in October they may be removed into the greenhouse, hav¬ 
ing washed and cleared them from all dirt and filth, givinff’them 
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plenty of air but little or no water uAtil they are re-potted the 
latter end of March. In removing the plants at this season 
do not disturb the roots, but carefully remove all the outside 
earth, place them in pots of a size larger, adding a mixture of 
the following compost, &c. 

One-third leaf mould, one-third of good rich loam, and one-third 
decayed pigeons dung, adding a small quantity of sharp sandy bog 
earth, let the whole be incorporated together previous to potting. 
Cover the bottom of each pot one inch and a half thick with coarse 
gravel, half the size of a common nUt; place the plant in and 
fill up with the above compost, shaking the pots gently, in order 
to settle the whole together; place the plants again in the green¬ 
house, where they will be exposed to the full benefit of the sun 
for a fortnight longer, not giving them any water at the root until 
they are removed into a stronger heat, when they should be plung¬ 
ed up to the rims in a gentle bark bed, or hot-bed of dung, 
about 80 degrees of heat, occasionally watering the plants gen*- 
tly over their leaves with a little warm water. No water will 
be required at the roots until the plants are beginning to flower, 
when a little may be given. As the flower begins to advance, 
the pots may be raised up a little out of the bed, and finally re¬ 
moved to the end of the greenhouse, where the plants will re¬ 
main in flower for a length of time. 

After the plants have flowered and the blossoms decayed, they 
are to be placed in any part of the greenhouse at the back, until 
wanted again, just giving them as much water as will keep them 
alive. I have visited a great many different places where I have 
seen plants of every description grown well, but the plant I now 
send you my mode of treatment of, I never have found to be 
brought to that perfection which I have grown it myself. 

A Cultivator. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ECONOMICAL METHOD OF MANAGING CAPE HEATHS 

BY CLERICUS. 

Being an admirer and cultivator of Cape Heaths, and having 
tried various experiments towards their perfect cultivation in this 
country, I take the liberty of sending you the mode which I 
adopt, which if you think worthy of insertion in the Cabinet, it 
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may possibly be amusing to some of your readers. From having 
tried various modes of treatment, I find that which is most con*, 
ducive to the health of the plants is to keep them during the 
whole year in cold frames or cold pits, the frames plunged up to 
the brim, and the bottom on which the sand is placed being tho¬ 
roughly dry; the lights in summer should be kept off during dull 
and cloudy weather, both uight and day; but during clear sun¬ 
shine, the plants should only be uncovered from four in the after- 
noon till uine the next morning; taking care that always in the 
middle of the day, to have the sashes on, and to give plenty of 
air. When winter approaches, the sashes must be drawn off, in 
mild dry weather daily, and covered with mats or some other co¬ 
vering during frosty nights, and in very severe weather. When 
there is no sunshine, they will also require to be kept on, and some 
dry litter or other loose material to be put around the frame. The 
advantages derived from plunging them in the sand are, tliat the 
frost never reaches any farther down than the surface of the 
soil, and that the plants will require little or no water from No¬ 
vember till the middle of February, and that even during sum¬ 
mer, they will not want water near so often as if they had stood 
upon the stage in the greenhouse, or out of doors along with the 
greenhouse plants. I have found from various experiments that 
in a great measure the want of success in growing heaths, for the 
most part arises from insufficient circulation of air, or from not 
keeping the soil in the pots in a medium state of moisture; the 
roots being apt to perish if kept for a short time too moist; and 
if allowed to get dry, the young fibrous roots will share the same 
fete, more particularly if the pots are exposed to the rays of the 
sun. 

Clericus. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE CIIRYSAM HEMUAl INDICUM. 

BY MR. FREESTONE, WATLINOTON llALL, DOWNHAM, 

If you think the following remarks on the cultivation of the Chry¬ 
santhemum worthy of a place in your Floricultural Cabinet, they 
are at your service. In the middle of April take the best rooted 
suckers that can be obtained, and plant them two feet apart in a 
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good rich light soil, as they advance in growth they will require 
a stake to tie them to, to prevent them from being broken down 
by the wind. If any suckers appear, let them be removed, as the 
Chrysanthemum shows itself to the greatest advantage when 
grown with a single stem, and that stem filled with flowering 
shoots from the bottom upwards. 

In the second or third week in June, nip off* the tops of the 
plants, which will cause them to throw out lateral shoots. In a 
month or five weeks after the plants have been stopped, take 
them up with as much soil adhering to their roots as possible, put 
them into pots of about eight inches over, using soil composed of 
sandy loam and well rotted manure, or leaf mould in equal quan¬ 
tities. Place them in the shade, and at such distance one from 
another, so that they may not be drawn up weak, and let the plants 
be well supplied with water. In a month from the time of their 
first potting, they will require shifting into pots of from ten to 
twelve inches over. 

As the plants will now be getting large, they will require a good 
supply of water, frequently twice a day, and in hot weather, to 
be syringed two or three times a week. Should any mildew ap¬ 
pear, dust a little sulphur over them, which will soon cause it to 
disappear. In a month from this shifting, some of the larger 
growing sorts will require to be shifted into pots of from 14 to 16 
inches over. At this time the plants are removed from the north 
to a south aspect, where, if the weather is hot and dry, they 
are frequently syringed two or three times a day. Towards the 
end of September, I remove them into a vinery, and if the wea¬ 
ther is cold, and the flower buds not so forward as could be 
wished, I apply fire during the night sufficient to keep the house 
from 55 to degrees, giving air at all favourable opportunities, 
and closing the house early in the afternoon, sprinkling the plants 
and house all over with water, which causes the plants to grow 
luxuriantly. I place them as far apart as circumstances will ad¬ 
mit, taking care not to crowd them, and they never fail to reward 
with a good show of large ffowers from November to January. 

As soon as the flower-buds are forward enough to distinguish 
the best, the inferior buds are removed, leaving from one to three 
on each shoot. 

As the plants come into bloom, they are removed into the con, 
servatory. It is generally supposed that the Chrysanthemum 
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will n6t bear forcing; I find them bear all the heat, combined 
with moisture, that you like to give them, and that too without 
drawing them, provided the flower buds are visible before you 
begin to force them. In fact it is impossible to get some of 
the late sorts to expand their bloom in such a season as :the last, 
without using a high temperature. R, Frebstone. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON CHINESE GARDUNS. 

CContiniied from page 61.) 

Air is likewise employed with great success, on different occa¬ 
sions ; so as to form artificial and complicated echoes; some 
repeating the motion of the feet, some the rustling of garments, 
and others the human voice, in many dififerent tones; all which 
are calculated to embarrass, to surprise, or to terrify the passen- 
ger in his progress. 

All sorts of optical deceptions are also made use of: such as 
paintings on prepared surfaces, contrived to vary the representa¬ 
tions as often as the spectator changes place : exhibiting at one 
view groupes of men, in another combats of animals, in a third, 
rocks, cascades, trees and mountains; in a fourth, temples and 
colonades; with a variety of other pleasing subjects. They like¬ 
wise contrive pavements and incrustations for the walls of their 
apartments, of Mosaic work, composed of many pieces of marble, 
thrown together without order or design, which, when seen from 
certain points of view, unite in forming lively and exact represen¬ 
tations of men, animals, buildings or landscapes; and they fre¬ 
quently have pieces of architecture, even whole prospects in per¬ 
spective, which are formed by introducing temples, bridges, ves¬ 
sels and other fixed objects, lessened as they are more removed 
from the points of view, by giving greyish tints to the distant parts 
of the composition; and by planting there trees of a fainter co¬ 
lour, and smaller growth, than those that stand on the foreground, 
thus rendering considerable in appearance, what in reality is but 
trifiing. 

The Chinese artists employ in these enchanted scenes the ven- . 
de zhang, (a native of Siam, it bears flowers of an agreeable smell, 
which, when they open, are of divers colours, as red, yellow, 
white and black ; the fruit, when it comes to maturity, has the 
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exact resemblance of a wild duck) the ever living poplar the 
pau-lu, (a tree very common in Bengal, and some parts of China, 
to which the large Indian bats have a particular attachment, in 
so much, that during day-light, they almost cover its branches 
hanging upon them in clusters, like fruit,) with all kinds of sen* 
tive and other extraordinary trees, plants and flowers. They 
keep in them a surprising variety ofraonstrous birds, reptiles, and 
animals, which they import from distant countries, or obtain by 
crossing the breeds. These are tamed by art, and guarded by 
enormous dogs of Tibet, monstrous dwarfs, and African giants 
in the habits of eastern magicians. 

They likewise have amongst the plantations, in which are col¬ 
lected all the extraordinary productions of the animal, vegetable, 
and minreal kingdoms; as well as paintings, sculptures, medals, 
antiquities, and ingenious inventions of the mechanic arts; which 
are a fresh source of entertainment, when the weather is bad, or 
when the heat is too intense to admit of being in the open air. 

The communications to the different scenes and other parts of 
the Chinese Gardens, are by walks, roads, bridleways, navigable 
jivers, lakes and canals; in all which, their artists introduce as 
much variety as possible, not only in the forms and dimensions, 
but also in their decoration; avoiding, nevertheless, all the ab¬ 
surdities, with which our antient European style of Gardening 
abounds, 

X am not ignorant,’^ said one of their artists, “ that your Eu¬ 
ropean planters, thinking nature scanty in her arrangements, or 
being perhaps disgusted with the familiarity and commonness of 
natural objects, introduce artificial forms into their plantations, 
and cut their trees in the shape of pyramids, flower pots, fishes, 
4 md birds. I have heard of colonades, and whole palaces formed 
by plants, cut as precisely, as if they had been of stone ; and of 
huntsmen, horses, dogs, boars and tigers, in full speed, made of 
yew and holly. But this is purchasing variety at the expence of 
reason; such extravagancies ought never to be tolerated, except¬ 
ing in enchanted scenes, and there but very seldom, for they must 
be as destitute of beauty, as they are of propriety, and if the 
planter be a traveller, and a man of observation, he can want no 
such helps to variety, as he will recollect a thousand beautiful 
efiects along the common roads of the countries through which he 
has passed, that may be introduced with much better success.” 

The roads, walks, and avenues, are either directed in a single^ 
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straight line, twisted in a crooked one, or carried zig-zag by se¬ 
veral straight lines, altering their course at certain points. They 
observe, that there are few objects more strikingly great than a 
spacious road planted on each side with lofty trees, and stretching 
in a direct hne beyond the reach of the eye, and that there are 
few things more variously entertaining, than a winding one, which 
opening gradually to the sight, discovers at every step a new ar¬ 
rangement; and although in itself, it has not the power of raising 
violent emotions, yet, by bringing the passenger suddenly or un¬ 
expectedly to great and uncommon things, it occasions strong 
impressions of surprize and astonishment, which are more forcibly 
felti as being more opposite to the tranquil pleasure enjoyed in 
the confined parts of the road ; and, in small compositions, they 
find crooked directions, exceedingly useful to the planter, who, 
by winding his walks, may give an idea of great extent, notwith¬ 
standing the narrowness of his limits. 

They say, that roads which are composed of repeated straight 
lines, altering their directions at certain points, have all the ad¬ 
vantages both of crooked and straight ones, with other proper¬ 
ties, peculiar to themselves. The variety and new arrangement 
of objects, say they, which present themselves at every change of 
direction, occupy the mind agreeably: their abrupt appearance oc¬ 
casions surprise ; which, when the extent is vast, and the repeti¬ 
tions frequent, swells into astonishment and admiration: the incer¬ 
titude of the mind where these repetitions will end, and its anxi¬ 
ety as the spectator approaches towards the periods, are likewise 
very strong impressions; preventing that state of languor into 
which the mind naturally sinks, by dwelling long on the same 
objects. 

The straight directions, particularly the zig-zag, are on account 
of these effects, well adapted to avenues or high roads, which 
lead to towns, palaces, bridges, or triumphal arches, to castles 
or prisons for the reception of criminals, to mausoleums; and 
all other works of which the intent is to inspire horror, venera¬ 
tion or astonishment. To humbler objects, the waving line is a 
more proper approach, the smallness of their parts rendering them 
unfit for a distant inspection; and as they are trifiing in them¬ 
selves, they please most when their appearance is unexpected ; 
and from the very point, whence all their little beauties are seen 
in the highest lustre. 

In disposing the walks of their gardens, the Chinese Aitists 
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are very attentive to lead them successively to all the principal 
buildings, fine prospects, and other interesting parts of the com¬ 
position; that the passenger may be conducted insensibly, as it 
were by accident, and without turning back, or seeming to go out 
of the way, to every object deserving notice. 

Both their straight and winding walks are in some places kept 
at a considerable distance from each other, and separated by 
close planted thickets, to hide all exterior objects, as well as to 
keep the passenger in suspence with regard to the extent, as to 
excite those gloomy sensations which naturally steal upon the 
mind, in wandering through the intricacies of a solitary forest. 
In other places the walks approach each other, and the thick¬ 
ets growing gradually less deep, and more thinly planted, the ear 
is struck with the voices of those who are in the adjacent walks, 
and the eye amused with a confused sight of their persons, between 
the stems and foliage of the trees; insensibly again the planta¬ 
tions spread and darken, the objects disappear, and the voices 
die in confused murmurs; when unexpectedly the walks are 
turned into the same open spaces, and the different companies 
are agreeably surprised to meet, where they may view each other 
and satisfy their curiosity without impediment. 

The Chinese gardeners very seldom finish any of their walks 
en cul desac^ carefully avoiding all unpleasant disappointments; 
but if at any time the nature of the situation obliges them to it, 
they always terminate at some interesting object, which lessens 
the disappointment, and takes off the idea off a childish conceit. 

Neither do they ever carry a walk round the extremities of a 
piece of ground, and leave the middle entirely open, as it is too 
often done amongst us; for though it might render the first 
glance striking and noble, they think the pleasure would be of 
short duration ; and that the spectator would be but moderately 
entertained, by walking several miles, with the same objects 
continually obtruding i\pon his sight. If the ground they have to 
work upon be small, and they choose to exhibit a grand scene, 
either from the principal habitation, or any other capital point, 
they do indeed leave a great part of the space open; but still 
care is taken to have a good depth of thicket, which frequently 
breaks considerably in upon the open space, and hides many parts 
of it from the spectator’s eye. 

(To be cont’nned.) 
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PART II. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



QUERIES, 

On aGreenhousb, &c.—I have bo freqaentiv derived advantage from the 
qaeries and remarks in the ‘ Floricultural Cabinet/ that I am induced to 
think that an answer to the following questions may be useful to many of 
your readers. 

I am in want of a greenhouse ; the situation I intend for it is on a south 
border, 18 feet wide, having a good wall, and a gravel walk in front, the 
length must vary with the expence of the building. It seems to me a great 
advantage for the plants, and it also adds to the beauty of the house to have 

one light behind, the ridge of the 
roof being at B, in the annexed 
sketch, the stage should be of the 
same form as the house, if there is 
a stage at all. A frequent plan now 
is to have a raised pit in the mid¬ 
dle of the house, but 1 think it can¬ 
not show nearly so many plants as 
a stage. There should be a walk 

__ . all round, and it is a question 

whether there should be two or three steps to the back part, as the plants 
might thus be brought nearer to the glass. As to heating, have any of your 
correspondents tried Dr. Arnott’s stove, and with what success ? Dr. Arnott 
seems to think that it is well adapted for Horticultural buildings, it has the 
advantage of producing a steady heat at a very trifling expence, but my fear 
is, that it would create too dry an atmosphere for the plants. The hot-water 
system seems to have superseded the old flue, and I should like to know 
what it would cost, and how the pipes might be best arranged for such a house 
as that which 1 am describing P 

,My primary object is flowers, not conservatory plants so much as gera¬ 
niums. My gardener assures me that 1 may have some vines trained to the 
rafters, and pruned on the spurr method, without much injury to the flowers, 
I have seen them so trained at Welbeck, with two bunches of grapes at 
each joint, they look very tempting, but what do your correspondents say to 
the effect upon flowers? if there are vines, what sort should the^ be ? and 
should there not be the means of taking them out of the house in winter ? 
and what plan of construction do you recommend for this purpose ? As to 
the roof, 1 have made up my mind on two points, first that it should be of 
wood, as every one who has metal complains of its cracking the glass so 
much ; secondly, that the wood should all be steeped according to Kean’s 
patent, of which, from experience I have a very high opinion, and which I 
think can be no where of more use than in horticultural buildings, from the 
great exposure to the weather. 

As to glass there seems a great difference in price, according to the size 
of the pane, I have glazed a large pit with panes five inches by three, it looks 
exceedingly neat, and is strong, besides, this size avoids duty, but I do not 
know whether it would look well for a house of considerable size. 

1 shall be glad if in this letter I have afforded any information, and shall 
be much obliged to yon or any of your correspondents, if (taking these le- 

VoL. VII., No. 74. H 
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marki along wUli you^) yoa will tell nie how to lay out £100 to tlie btet 
advantage, describing the construction of the building, size of the rafters, 
mode of heating, an estimate, &c., &c. 

P. S. According to my plan there would be two sashes in the roof, one in 
front, and one behind which would be a fixture. Should there not be venti¬ 
lators in the back wall at D ? 

A Country Subscriber. 

On Ink suited for Writing with upon Metallic Labels.— I am anxi¬ 
ous to learn through the medium of the * (Cabinet,* from which i derive much 
useful information, how the Metallic Labels adverti^ed about a year ago in 
the * Cabinet* are written upon, and if they require any particular kind of 
ink ? 1 have used^a common kind of ink, and find the writing easily oblite¬ 
rated with water. 

Feb. 27th, 1839. Y. M. 

(A prepared ink is to be obtained very cheap with the labels, and may be 

applied by means of a pen, or a small earners hair coloring brush.—C ond.) 

On Blooming Brunsvigias, &c. —Having a few healthy bulbs of Bruns- 
Yigia Josephinia, and B. falcata, &c., and not being able to bloom them to 
my satisfaction, 1 should feel obliged if some reader of the * Cabinet* who » 
successful in flowering the tribe of plants, would give me in an early Num¬ 
ber the particulars of the mode of treatment pursued. An attention to this 
request will also benefit some of my friends, who have equally failed with 
Brunsvigias, 

Hamburgh, November 27th, 1838. ^ G. G. 

Malva Fullbriana.— Having been informed that Malva Fulleriana is 
a greenhouse plant, yon would oblige me by informing me whether it is as 
you state, a hardy shrub, or a greenhouse plant, and the soil and best method 
of cultivating it. 

N. B. It is in Vol iv. page 264. 

February 4tb, 1839. A. X. Z. 


ANSWER. 

' On Destroying Ants.— Not having been lately so constant a reader of 
your very useful publication as 1 could wish, 1 have not observed whether 
any satisfactory answer has been given to a query concerning the destruction 
of ants, by Q. in your number for June last. 

If yonr correspondent has not yet found any remedy, ] should recommend 
him to try what I have seen used with perfect success in the south of Europe, 
which is garlic chopped small, and laid across the ants usual track. They 
dislike this so much that it will completely drive them away, and the effect 
will last long after the smell has ceased to be at all perceptible. This though 
it will not destroy them, (^whicb I imagine might be done by pouring boiling 
water into their nests,) will prevent the annoyance which Q. complains of in 
his conservatory. 

Jan. 23rd, 1830. L. C. 


REMARKS. 

To Destroy Ants. —Having read complaints against ants, I am induced to 
send you the following;—Some time ago, a drawer, in which 1 kept some 
sugar, was so much infested with ants, that we were obliged to remove the 
sugar from it. It happened from some cause or other, a small piece of cam- 
phor was laid in the drawer, and on opening it a few days afterwards, we 
were agreeably surprised to find the bottom literally covered with dead ants. 
This induced us to try the experiment, and from that time we have kept the 
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Kugar free from their depredations withoat any difficulty, by allowing a small 
piece of camphor to be in one corner of the drawer. Where trees upon 
walls, or plants are infested, I should recommend small pieces of camphor 
to be thrown on the ground round their stems and in some cases to dissolve a 
little in alcohol, and sprinkle it over the leaves in a diluted state, with a com¬ 
mon svringe. 

Chelsea. Janes Hirst. 

Fairy Rings —Fairy Rings are considered bv J. M. F. Dovaston, Esq., to 
originate in electricity. “ When a column of electric fluid affects the earth, 
either ascending or descending, it scorches the ground all round its edges, 
where there is plenty of oxygen in contact with it; and leaves the centre un¬ 
scathed, where the oxygen is either expelled or destroyed ; so fertilizes the 
extremity. The consequence is that the first year*s grass is destroyed, and 
the ring appears bare and brown ; but the second year, the grass re-springs 
with highly increased vigour and verdure, together with the fungi, whose 
seeds are so brought into vegetation, that without this exciting cause might 
have slept inert for centuries."—Mag. Nat. Hist. 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

CoRRBA Rosba. This pretty flowering hybrid kind, has been raised by 
Mr. Milner. It has a good deal the appearance of Correa speciosa, having 
a floe green and smooth foliage, void of the rusty brown of the latter-named 
species. The flowers are of a beautiful delicate rose colour, and have a 
pretty effect. 

The few plants that have been raised have been purchased at five guineas 
each. Being rather slow in propagation, it will be some length of time 
before plants can be purcliased cheap. It deserves a place in every green* 
house, where, blooming as it does, profusely, would produce an interesting 
contrast with the C. Milnerii, cordata, speciosa, pnlchella, &c. The plant 
blooming nearly all the year, gives it an additional recommendation. 

Stbrbnlia agerifolia, a pretty flowering greenhouse plant, producing 
flowers of a dark crimson colour. It is in the collection of Messrs. Rol- 
lin8on*8. 

Tpomba. Unnamed species, having leaves of a Cordata form, and pro¬ 
duces floe clusters of flowers which are larger than I. rubro-coerulea, and 
of equally splendid colours. It is in the collection at the Epsom Nursery, 
and merits a place in every hothouse. We also saw another interesting un¬ 
named species, which produces flowers of a light rose colour. 

Epacris CopelandII. Mr. Kynoch, gardener to William Copeland, Esq., 
Layton, Essex, has been successful in saving seed from Epacris impressa, 
and of raising the fine hybrid kind we now notice. The flowers are very 
similar in size to E. impressa, but are of a brilliant scarlet colour, producing 
a Tery fine effect. The plant is of a very free habit in growth, and blooms 
most profusely; it merits a place in every conservatory or greenhouse. 
Plants of it will soon be offered to the public. It is propagating now at the 
Clapton nursery. 

Laounba Pattbrsonii. a very fine flowered greenhouse plant from New 
Holland, producing flowers much resembling a fine Hibiscus. It merits a 
place in every greenhouse. We saw the plant at Messrs. Rolliuson's, Tooting. 

Palbmoniun Pulchbllun. a very pretty hardy herbaceous plant, well 
deserving a place iu the flower border. The plant blooms very freely. The 
flower stems rise about six inches high, producing beautiful pink biossoms, 
having an intsrssting appearance. 
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Ybrbbna Pulchbrrima. Mr. Low of the Clapton Narsery, has receWed 
this kind daring the last summer; we saw it in bloom there. The flowers 
are of a lilac parple, with a white centre; it is one of the erect growing 
kinds. 

^ Azalea Gledstanana. This variety may be said to be twin to A. Late- 
rita, only, producing its very different, but most beautiful white flowers ; it 
is grown at the Tooting Nursery, and to be had at one guinea per plant. 

LoeLiA Albida. A very interesting addition to our stove orchidea, and sent 
from Oaxaca to Mr. Bateman of Kynpersly. The plant has the graceful 
appearance of L. Autumnalis, but the flowers are very dissimilar, both in 
form and colour; in the present species each flower is about two inches 
across, white, with a bright yellow streak down the middle of the lip, and a 
few crimson spots at the base; they are also fragrant. It is an additional 
recommendation that it is of easy culture, and a very free bloomer. 


THE GARDENS 

OF THE 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

INNER CIRCLE, RBGENT*S PARK. 

(Continued from page 70.) 

In our colonies the foundation of botanical gardens has been an object of 
government solicitude; nor has private enterprise been neglectful in pro¬ 
moting them in our own country. The two universities, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, have botanical gardens; so also have Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Leeds, Hull, Bury St.'Edmunds, and Colchester; and 
they have been recently established at Cheltenham and NewcastlC'Upon- 
Tyne. In Scotland there are gardens at Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 
Ireland, at Dublin, is one belonging to Trinity College, and the splendid 
establishment at Glasnevin, of the Dublin Society; there are others at Cork 
and Belfast. 

Having referred to the progress on the continent, and in our provinces, 
we shall in examining what has been done in the neighbourhood of the me¬ 
tropolis, find that there is sufficient encouragement to induce us to supply 
the dehciency. At Chelsea is a small garden of three acres, founded in the 
17lh century, and given in 1721, by Sir Hans Sloane, to the Apothecaries’ 
Company, and devoted by them to the study of medicine, and of which they 
now contemplate the abandonment, if they can obtain a more suitable 
locality. Those at Kew have obtained considerable reputation, but are 
at too great a distance to be available to the great mass oi the metropolitan 
population, while their system of management is far from being adequate to 
the requisites of a national institution. 

That the public mind is prepared to support a botanic garden is evident 
by the progress of botany in every department. The number of scientific 
societies and floricultural exhibitions are proofs in themselves of the ten¬ 
dency of popular tapte, while a great devolopement is daily given to the 
culture of this science in the Zoological and public gardens, and cemeteries. 
As cultivators of the picturesque beauties of plants we stand in the highest 
position ; and the English sijle in the decoration of gardens is that which is 
most prevalent on the continent, and most approved, while we stand in an 
eminent position with regard to the scientific study of botany by our authors 
and expeditions of discovery. 

, With such acknowledged advantages to be derived from the establish¬ 
ment of a botanic garden, and with such a tendency of public taste, it would 
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appear aurprlsii^ that such an object should have hitherto been neglected. 
This deficiency is now, however, to be supplied, and in such a manner as, 
it is to be hoped, will satisfy every votary of science. Although previous 
abortive attempts had been made to effect this object, the merit of it rests 
with several members of the LinnaDan Society, whose success confers equal 
honour on the society by which it was promoted and on their enlightened 
exertions. On the suggestion of this undertaking, it was immediately sup« 
ported by many noblemen and gentlemen of every shade of politics, pro¬ 
moters of science, arts, and manufactures, and they concurred in the 
propriety of requesting the assistance of government. The Inner Circle of 
the Regent*s Park being about to be vacated, they signed a memorial to her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods and Forests, requesting them to appro¬ 
priate this site for such a laudable object. It confers the highest honour 
on this Administration, and on the members of her Majesty’s government, 
and is a high proof of their desire to encourage science, that they instantly 
acquiesced in the propriety of devoting the ground for these purposes to a 
public society, instead of making it the object of individual speculation. On 
this concession, a farther application was made for the patronage of Her 
Majesty and the Duchess of Kent; and, it is needless to say, that it was 
given with a generosity worthy of the illustrious personages and of the 
great public object concerned. 

The names of the supporters of this society, are a strong guarantee of 
its proper management, and we are happy to say that their expressed in¬ 
tentions are a good augury of the success of the institution. Its scientific 
objects are intended to be carried on in a manner commensurate with the 
dignity of the country, while it devotes an express attention to the encour¬ 
agement of cultivation, arts, and manufactures. Public utility is the best 
guarantee of its success, and its promoters may feel assured, that keeping 
this object in view will always ensure its support. Even if a taste for such 
an institution did not exist, it is always the effect of well directed efforts ta 
create it; and how far these may be successful, we see in the impulse which 
is given to mechanical science by the Royal Gallery of Science and the 
Polytechnic Institution, which are absolutely creations of the last ten years, 
within which period botanical studies have acquired a still greater impulse. 

The society will be constituted similarly to other scientific societies, and 
will be under the management of a president and council, composed of fel¬ 
lows and members. It will doubtless, be incorporated by Royal Charter, and 
its importance can hardly fail to obtain for it great influence ; while the man¬ 
ner in which it is regarded by the Linnaean Horticultural Medico, and other 
Botanical Societies, does honor to their enlightened liberality, and to the 
cause of science. 

The site chosen is the inner circle of Regent’s Park, 'lately occupied as 
Jenkins’ nursery ground ; its extent exceeds eighteen acres. That its po¬ 
sition is eligible is best proved by referring to the neighbouring grounds of 
the Zoological Society, while its size is fully competent for the purpose in¬ 
tended. Many eminent gardens contain only three acres, while few exceed 
twent;^, and where they do they are employed either in the cultivation of 
medicinal plants for the hospitals, or in the growth of fruit for the market. 
Its appropriation will be no encroachment on public enjoyments, while if 
properly directed, it cannot fail to confer great advantage on the whole 
empire. 

I The artistical details of the plan, as shewn in the accompanying drawing, 
are formed upon an observance of the most enlightened principles, and it has 
been the endeavour, in this department and in others, to make science and 
art equally conducive to the improvement of popular taste. This portion of 
the subject is deserving of particular attention, as it is by what is presented 
to the public eye that they will be induced to judge of the merits of the re¬ 
mainder. However ^interesting a mere planted surface mi^ht prove to the 
man of science, something more is requisite to the mere discursive visitant, 
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and particularly to by far the greater proportion of its supporters, those who 
seek recreation rather than instruction. In fact, due attention to objects of 
taste is imperative in an institution that must derive its chief support from 
the ladies, who are certainly some of the most munificent patrons of this in¬ 
stitution. 

We are but too apt to depreciate the moral effect of the pleasures of sight, 
although, it must be averred, most unphilosophically ; for if it be allowed 
generally that that organ produces the most powerful impressions on the 
mind by its representations, so the influence exerted by it is susceptible of 
modihcations according to the nature of the objects presented to it. Iftht 
parks and gardens be the lungs of the metropolis, their functions are but 
inadequately employed if they supply only pure air, without affording a means 
of exercise, for the sick man will die in the healthful shades of Montpelier 
or Madeira as easily as in the densest miasma; but the true means of se¬ 
curing the health of our population is by promoting the moral as well as the 
physicaljinfluence of exercise. The more interesting the garden be made, the 
more will its moral capabilities be augmented, and the effect of a well ar¬ 
ranged establishment cannot fail to be of importance in restoring the tone 
of mind to the worn out senator, languid beauty, or overworked citizen; 
for the mind requires its sustenance as well as the body, and there are as 
few maladies to be cured by abstinence from mental food, as there are for 
corporeal. Such an effect cannot fail to be accompanied with an appre¬ 
ciation of the scientific advantages, and the attractions of such an institu¬ 
tion might be made productive of the happiest results, in creating in the 
infant mind a taste for scientific pursuits. 

(to be continued.) 

On retarding the blooming of Plants. —Among the many improvements 
made in the cultivation of flowers, the methods invented for retarding their 
flowering is one. It has been the opinion of many naturalists that the annual 
developement of flowers yields more real satisfaction than if all were ever- 
flowering; that their disappearance for a season enhances the value of their 
return. It is long since the method of procuring a late bloom of ranunculus, 
anemones, and roses has been practised. This was by late planting the tu¬ 
bers of the two former, and double pruning the flowering shoots of the latter. 
Double pruning is performed in antumn and again in April. With regard 
to rose trees yielding flowers naturally at different seasons ofibe year, if the 
pruning is attended to, a garden may never be destitute of roses. 

But there are other shrubs beside the rose-trees of which the flowering sea¬ 
son may be protracted, both the Launistinus and Althea frutex may be so 
managed as to produce their flowers at unusual seasons, The first, instead of 
flowering in the very early spring, may be, by removal, made to flower in 
autumn ; the latter, by the same means may have their flowering postponed 
till that season. 

FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Plant Stove. —Still support the requisite degree of heat by fires at night, 
as the plants will now begin to show their blossoms, which should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible at this season. Fresh air, when the weather is 
favorable, is very necessary, and should always be admitted when required; 
this will greatly assist their flowering, and cause the new shoots to be strong 
and healthy. This month is the most proper time to pot such plants as may 
require it, taking great care to use such compost as is congenial to them, and 
use plenty of drainage. Any that do not require shifting into larger pots 
may have the surface soil renewed with fresh compost, which will greatly 
invigorate them, and also add to their neatness. The same directions re¬ 
specting watering and cleanliness may be observed, as given last month. 
Still propagate all kinds of exotics by means of seeds, layers, cuttings, or 
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•ackers, according to the nature of the different kinds; insert them in pots 
and plunge them in hot beds, which will promote their vegetation and rooting 
quickly and certainly. 

Grbbnhousb. —These plants will now require large admissions of air at 
all times when the weather is mild, for as most of them will now be shooting 
freely, they must not be kept too close. The plants must now be looked over 
to see when water is wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied there¬ 
with, as this is now a very necessary article, particularly when the^^ are in the 
house; be careful of the succulent kinds. Let no decayed leaves or shoots 
be allowed to remain, but let such be taKen off as soon as perceived; and 
all shoots that are of a weak straggling growth must be pruned more or less 
as appears necessary ; let no weed, moss, or litter, be seen on the tops of the 
pots and tubs, and if any foulness be contracted on the plants, let it be in¬ 
stantly removed. In arch shrubby exotics of any particular kinds; sow 
seed in pots, placing them in a hot-bed; sow seeds of orange, lemon, &c. 
for stocks; also propagate by cuttings, layers or otherwise, and if placed in 
a bark bed in the pine stove or hot bed, they will be great ly facilitated in 
their rooting. 

Hbrbacbous Perennials, should now be divided and replanted ; also 
biennials, as Sweet-williams, should be planted for blooming this sea¬ 
son. 

Cuttings, —If old plants of Salvias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Scarlet Gerani¬ 
ums, Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., &c. were saved through winter, and young 
plants be required for turning out into open beds in the flower garden, &c., 
young shoots should now be token off close to their origin upon the old wood 
and struck in moist heat. 

Annuals, —Hardy kinds should be sown in the borders, &c. (See Vol I. 
p. 43 of the Cabinet, were particular directions are given.) Tender kinds 
should have plenty of air admitted to them, whether sown in pots or upon a 
slight hot-bed. (See Vol. 1. page 42, of the Cabinet.) In order to have the 
plants of some particular kinds stiff and healthy, they should be planted off 
into small pots, boxes, or the open border, or slight hot-bed, &c , so as to be 
fine plants for final planting in May. Many kinds of tender annuals intended 
to ornament the greenhouse or stove through summer, will require potting 
off, or if done before this month, probably repotted into larger pots. 

Auriculas— will bloom this month; they will require protection from 
wet and mid-day sun. The plants will require a free supply of water; if 
manure water be occasionally given, it will improve the size of the flowers; 
care should bo taken not to apply it over the plant. When the trusses of 
flowers are formed, if there are more flowers upon each than can conveniently 
expand, the small and centre ones should be cut out, so as to leave about six. 

Campanula Pvranidalis, —Offsets or cuttings should now be taken off 
and be treated as directed in Vol. I. p. 48. 

Carnations,—I f not planted off last month, should now be done. (See 
Vol. I. p. 23.) 

Dahlias. —Seedling plants should be potted off, one plant into a small 
or sixty-sized pot. Shoots and cuttings of old roots should be taken off 
where it is desired to increase the kind, and strike them in moist heat. 

China Rosb.— Plants of the tender kinds, as yellow, sweet scented, &c., 
should now be placed in heat, in order to cause a production of shoots for 
striking, so as to increase the kinds when desired. (See Vol. 1. p. 48.) 

China Rosb (hardy kinds).— It is now the proper lime to bud the varieties 
of China Roses, do it as soon as the bark will freely rise. 

Triverania Cocci NBA. —Roots of this plant should now be potted. (See 
Vol. I. p. ITT and 223 ; articles on the culture, &c., are there given.) 

Pelargoniums —Cuttings now struck will produce plants to bloom at the 
end of summer. (See Vol, I. p. 88.) 
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Pansibs —Plants will now be pushing shoots that will be emitting roots. 
Where it is wished to increase the kinds, it is a very suitable time for doing 
it, by taking olT shoots and planting them in a good rich soil, shading them 
for a few days at first. 

PoLTANTHUSES.— (See Vol. I. p. *3 and 132.) 

TiQRiDiA Pavonia. —The bulbs should now be planted in the open bed; 
choose a warm and sheltered situation. 

Ericas, (Heaths.)—Cuttings of many of the greenhouse kinds should now 
be put off. (See Vol. I. p. 48 .) 

MiGNiONBTTB—To bloom from June should now be sown. 

Rose Trees. —When it is desired to have Roses late in the season, let 
them be pruned this month. (See article in Vol. 1. p's. 23 and 206.) 

Self sown Annuals —which have stood the winter should be thinned, and 
where desirable some may be successfully transplanted. 

REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Ely’s Dr. Horner Picottbe. —This very superior flower we gave in the 
number for March, and by an oversight of our Printer the remarks upon 
it were omitted till too late for that number, we however now state that 
this unrivalled and noble flower was raised by Mr. Ely, the celebrated car¬ 
nation grower, of Rothwell Haigh, near Leeds. It was sent out by bim last 
year, in a limited number, at 7s. 6d. per pair, (its present price,) and has 
been the wonder and admiration of all who have seen it. Its peculiar excel¬ 
lence consists in its extraordinary size, its bold broad well rounded petal of 
remarkably strong fleshy substance, which causes the flower to remain an 
unwanted time in bloom; the ^ound colour is a pure brilliant white, free 
from specks or stains ; the edging is of the richest purple, clear, distinct, 
and free from all tendency to striping; the flower is high and well crowned, 
and filled in the centre with its fine imbricating petals. It is altogether 
infinitely superior to every other picottee in cultivation, and must be in all 
valuable collections. 

This flower is named in honor of Dr. Horner, an esteemed and talented 
physician, at Hull, who has greatly favored the promotion of horticultural 
pursuits. (We understand Mr. Ely has now an abundant stock of it ) 

Hovba Manglesii.— Captain Mangles's Hovea; all the species of Hovea 
are very handsome greenhouse shrubs, and the accessions which we have re¬ 
ceived to them through the hands of Captain Mangles, are highly valuable. 
The present species is not so striking as some other kinds, yet, it is very 
pretty and interesting. It thrives well with the treatment usually given to 
the rest of the species, that is, to pot them in sandy peat, as free from fibres 
as possible, taking care to put plenty of drainage, and always avoiding over 
shifting; water most at all times be given with careful judgment, especially 
during winter. 

Philibertia Grandiflora, large flowered Philibertia.— A very pretty 
plant for ornamenting the trellis or rafters of a greenhouse, growing rapidly 
and blooming very freely. It requires to be grown in a soil composed of 
fresh loam and leaf mould, with efficient drainage. We have propagated it 
from cuttings planted in sand, and placed in a hot-bed, we have a stock of 
plants for sale. 

Pharbitis Diversifolia, three lobed large Convolvulus.—A very orna¬ 
mental and showy half hardy annual, and was introduced from Mexico by 
G. Dickson, Esq. It is a very beautiful flowering plant most suitable for 
training up stakes, fancy wire frames, fencing, verandas, &c., it grows freely 
and blooms profusely. The flower has somewhat the appearance of the 
Convolvulus major, but is rather less; the plaits on the corrolla are very 
strikingly distinct. It deserves a place in every flower garden, or for orna¬ 
menting a greenhouse or conservatory during summer. 
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PARTI. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS MADE ON THE EFFECTS OP SITUATION AND EX¬ 
POSURE ON DIFFERENT KINDS OF PLANTR DURING THE SE- 
VERB WINTERS OF 1837-8, 

BY CLBRICDS. 

As by far the greater number of plants cultivated in this country 
are exotics, we find they are variously affected by the changeable 
weather of our climate, as well as by the attending; cii^sumstances 
the situations they are destined to occupy. Qur; knowledge, 
acquired by experience, of the constitution of foreign plants, has; 
auppliedus with rules for our guidance in the distribution of them. 
K we happen to be acquainted with the native habitat of a plant 
we can judge pretty accurately what place it is mojat likely to 
thrive in with us. Tropical plants, for instance, we place in the 
stove, or conservatory; Australian, South African, Chinese, and 
South European, in the greenhouse; and those from the north¬ 
ern parts of Asia, Europe, and America, any where in the open 
air where we may have occasion for them, or whidh we mar 
think best adapted for them. This is a very natural way of prov 
ceeding; but we are not always rig^t in its application; some 
tropical plants are killed by placing and keeping them in the 
stove; because it is not so much the latitude whence they have 
been brought, as it is the >levatiQn of their habitat above the 
VoL. VII. No. 75. N 
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level of the sea which determines their hardiness* Many plants 
are debilitated by confinement in the greenhouse, and very many 
extra-tropical plants are lost from being placed in what is con¬ 
sidered the warmest or most sheltered situation. 

These errors are occasioned either by a want of experience 
respecting the constitution of the plant, or from inattention to 
the extreme change of temperature to which it is exposed in its 
new place, or from ignorance that situation and exposure change 
the constitution of plants to such a degree that, while one is per¬ 
fectly hardy if nursed on a northern aspect, another of the same 
kind shall be so tender and vulnerable on a southern exposure, 
that it dies, or is cut down to the ground, under the slightest 
frost. 

Want of experience concerning the constitution of a newly im¬ 
ported plant may be said to be an excusable want of judgement; 
because we have no means of knowing without experience, there 
being no general rule to guide. If, indeed, we are told that it 
is an annual &om a warm country, we may safely conclude that 
it will succeed in this climate diiring summer, as many tropical 
annuals do. Or, if it be a perennial herb from the same country, 
we may find it answer with us if it be only protected from frost. 
But if tropical shrubs or trees are brought to us, we cannot, from 
any external mark, judge whether they are liable to be killed by 
frost or not. If they shed their leaves in winter, it is only a sign 
that they are wmter-restingplants, not that they are hardy; because 
there are several tropical plants which are deciduous, as for in¬ 
stance, the silk cotton tree (Bombax ceiba); and many evergreens 
are as hardy as those that shed their leaves. 

We often fail in preserving tender plants from inattention to lo¬ 
cal circumstances. We are liable to mistake shelter for warmth. 
Frost and the north and east winds are most dreaded in this coun¬ 
try. A southern exposure, whether for the abode of animals, 
or a station for vegetables, is always considered the most eli¬ 
gible, merely, perhaps, because it is the most agreeable to our 
own perceptions. But in respect of vegetables we often err in 
this matter, both in choosing sheltered situations and southern 
exposures. 

Cold (or rather cold air) is always most intense in humid situations* 
because there is the most copious evaporation. Such situations, 
in this country, are either on the tops of clayey hills, or in the 
lowest valleys, where there is either a lake, river, or brook. 
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These low grounds are nearer the main springs, and often abound 
with them, whence exhalations are ever rising, though imper* 
ceptible ; ofcourse such a valley must always be more chilly, and 
more subject to keen frost than any drier or more elevated si¬ 
tuations. Such glens, provided they are open to the south, are 
chosen as the most suitable for tender exotics, merely because 
they are more sheltered from the northern blast. In the summer 
indeed, such a locality is most favourable to the quick and strong 
growth of every plant. The air, being generally cailm and moist, 
conduces to vigorous expansion ; and the very coolness of a sum¬ 
mer’s day or night, as felt in such places, is most propitious to 
luxuriant vegetation. These circumstances, however, instead of 
being beneficial to tender exotics, have a directly contrary ef¬ 
fect; the summer excitement only renders them less able ^to bear 
the frosts, which fall upon them with redoubled intensity in winter. 
And instead of the slow and sturdy growth which would have hap¬ 
pened to a plant on a dry and breezy hill, or on a northern as¬ 
pect, we have an enfeebled nursling, unfit to bear the rigours of 
•our climate from sheer mismanagement. 

Many proofs of the truth of these statements may be adduced, 
but we presume they are unnecessary, as the facts must have beqn 
repeatedly observed by our readers in general. The feet, how¬ 
ever, is most important, not altogether for the sake of naturalising 
exotic plants, but for fixing the sites for gardens and orchards, 
which, if misplaced at first, give cause ever after for regret. 

Not only do the exhalations from a moist valley generate cold, 
but the cold air which descends upon the hills after sunset is said 
to slide down” and settle in the lowest place. So firmly is 
this believed, and acted on by a well-known horticultural phi¬ 
losopher, John Williams, Esq., of Pitmaston, near Worcester, 
that in all cases where a garden is made on ground sloping to the 
south, that gentleman invariably advises the lowest boundary to 
be a hedge; or if a wall, it be raised on grated arches high 
enough to allow the escape of the cold fieece of air accumulated 
within the garden. On the same principle, whatever may be 
the aspect, the upper boundary wall should be high and close, 
to intercept the descending current and divert it round the 
ends. 

From these circumstances, then, it is fair to conclude that low 
situations should never be chosen for garden sites, or as the best 
places for tender exotics. 
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There is another circumstance not yet adverted to which ope¬ 
rates injuriously on tender plants in sunny and sheltered valleys* 
There, they are sooner affected by the returning warmth and so¬ 
lar beams of spring, and hurried into a premature growth long 
before frosts are over, or the summer temperature confirmed. 
They are Awake and putting forth their tender leaves and shpota 
before the exposed residents of the hill are in the least acted on. 
The first have their sap liquefied and in motion; that of the se¬ 
cond is clanuny and at rest; the first suffer because they have to 
sustain four degrees of frost perhaps, when least prepared for it, 
while the second have only to bear two degrees, and are other¬ 
wise fortified against it. 

The native plants of the frosty regions of Siberia suffer greatly 
from late frosts when introduced into British gardens, not from 
the severity of our seasons compared with that of their own, but 
entirely from the changeableness of the former. In Siberia the 
winter sets in at once, and the surface of the groimd is soon co¬ 
vered with snow; every vegetable becomes instantly torpid, and 
in this state remains in perfect safety till the return of spring, or 
rather summer, as there is scarcely any spring season in that 
northern clime,—no intermission of mildness to excite, and frosta 
to destroy the tender plants, as is so often experienced in thia 
country. 

The changeableness of our spring weather is, in fact, the great¬ 
est bar to our possessing very many plants, which, to have at all 
must be guarded in some kind of building erected for the pur¬ 
pose. Our want of success in attempting to naturalise some exo¬ 
tics shrubs and trees, however, may have happened not so much 
&om the constitutional delicacy of the plants themselves, as to the 
injudicious manner, perhaps in which the trial has been made. 
Exposed situations on the north side of a hill, and on poor and 
dry, rather than on rich and moist soil, is certainly the most eli¬ 
gible station for making a trial of the constitution of a foreign 
plant. Here it would not be excited into too early growth by 
the early sun of the day or of the season, nor would the aspect 
induce precocious growth. Its growth would be slower but 
its shoots would be firmer in texture and consequently better 
able to resist the destructive effects of frozen sap. 

I cannot conclude these observations without first alluding to 
the ideas entertained about the acclimatation of exotic plants. 
The notion is founded on the supposition that, as animals have a 
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tendency to accomodate themselves to foreign climates, or to the 
changes of temperature of their own native place, so plants may 
in like manner be susceptible of physical changes which would 
enable them to bear great diversity of climatal temperatiire; but 
&om all experience on this point it appears, from many tropical 
annuals long cultivated in Britain, that they have not perceptibly 
advanced in hardihood since the first day of their introduction. 
Such are the runner kidney^bean (which, by the bye, is a peren¬ 
nial); the potato and cucumber among culinary vegetables; the 
China aster and balsam among flowers, and the melon among 
fruits. All these have been perpetuated by seeds that have been 
produced, ever since their first introduction into this country, but 
without gaining any additional protective habit against frost. We 
may, therefore, conclude that plants generally have been formed 
for the climates to which they are indigenous, and have not that 
mutability of structure or of sap which would render them invul¬ 
nerable to frost in a colder country, or to the incessant excite¬ 
ment of a warmer one without deterioration. 

That many plants are now seen in the open air which were for¬ 
merly in the greenhouse, or even in the stove is well known; but 
this has not happened in consequence of any change in the con¬ 
stitution of those plants, but merely from being misplaced on 
their first introduction for want of experience:—Aucuba Japonica, 
one of our hardiest shrubs, was once under my care in the warm¬ 
est end of a conservatory! 

The effect of frost on tender vegetable bodies is mitigated by 
thawing it off with water before the sun shines upon them. This 
seems to contradict what has been before stated, as to dryness 
being a safeguard to plants. But the cases are different; perfect 
dryness is a security against frost, but when plants are loaded 
with frozen dew, and this allowed to be dissolved by the sun, a 
much more intense degree of cold is generated during the so¬ 
lution of the icy particles by the sun, than if they were suddenly 
dissolved by water. It is this increased degree of cold which 
ruptures the delicate vessels of the plants, and of course destroys 
them. 

Sometimes we see the stem of a tender shrub, as a heath, for 
instance, rent into many pieces, whilst the youngest shoots re¬ 
main unhurt. This is owing to the rigidity of the first, and the 
elastic texture of the second; the latter yields to the distending 
effects of the concealed sap, and afterwards returns to a healthy 
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state ; but the unyielding character of the old wood only renders' 
it more destructable, The foliage of the grasses indigenous to 
cold countries is only withered by frost, but seldom destroyed, 
owing to the tenacity and elasticity of its structure. 

Clebicus. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE STOVE SPECIES OF CACTUS. 

BY MB. RICHARD BEALY, BtACKBURN. 

All the stove species of Cactee may be treated as follows with 
great success. 

Pot them in loam peat, or sandy loam^ mixed with a small por¬ 
tion of lime rubbish, say about a fourth part. 

Always let the pots in which they are planted be as small as 
the plants will allow 5 large pots are injurious, because the roots 
are prevented from reaching the sides for a long time, and the 
body of the soil is liable to retain too much moisture every time 
the plant is watered. 

Always give a good drainage, by laying in each pot a good 
portion of broken potsherds, as the least stagnation is always in¬ 
jurious, sometimes fatal; therefore, never allow water to stand 
in the pans or feeders, in which the pots are sometimes placed. 

Water very seldom, not more than twice a week, when they are 
flowering, and not so often at other times; give very little at a 
time, not more than will just moisten the soil all over, particu¬ 
larly if the weather is not fine and simny. 

About the middle of June, turn them out of doors into a situa¬ 
tion where they Will not be exposed to wind, but perfectly open 
to the rays of the mid*day sun. Place them on a board or floor 
of any kind, to prevent the worms from effecting an entrance 
through the bottom of the pots. This system of exposing them 
in summer, gives them a check which seldom fails to produce a 
good bloom. 

Whilst out of doors they must not be allowed to receive the 
heavy dashing rains, or they will suffer,' perhaps die 'in conse- 
. quence ; either a boarded roof, or other shelter must be provid¬ 
ed for them on such oecasions. Also, if the pots stand on a floor 
of slates or flag stones, they should be plunged in a little moss. 
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as the sun, by heating the pots^ sometimes burn the roots of the 
plants. 

In September, take the plants into the greenhomse, and place 
them in a situation where they will receive plenty of light and air 
in winter. 

Early in the spring, remove them into the stove in succession 
as they are wanted to flower. 

Most of the species will flower very fine without being placed 
out of doors at all; but by placing them out as above, the flowers 
will be much finer and more abundant than when grown regular* 
lyin the house; they may be increased by cuttings, seeds, and 
grafting. 

Take off the cuttings at the length requiied, and lay them on a 
shelf in the greenhouse, &c. to dry up the wound made by the 
knife. Let them remain on the shelf till they begin to have a 
shrivelled appearance, say a week or a fortnight, ihen pot them 
in small pots in the same compost as recommended for old plants, 
set them on a shelf as near the glass as convenient, and be parti* 
cularly cautious not to over-water them. 

Sow the seed in a wet state, immediately after being gathered 
from the plant, and rubbed out of the husk. For this purpose, 
fill a pot with a mixture of equal parts of peat, earth and sand, 
cover it lightly, and plunge the pots into a hotbed, if the’seed be 
good, it will make its appearance a month afterwards. 

The operation of grafting is very simple, merely requiring an 
incision to be made, and fitting in it a fresh cutting of another 
kind, rubbing a little clay over the woimd to keep out the air. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF EPACRIS’S, 

BT A rOElMAN OF A LONDON NVR 81 EY. 

All the species of Epacris are natives in the neighbourhood of 
New South Wales, and are very handsome shrubby greenhouse 
plants. Their culture is very simple and easy; the E. micro- 
phyUa, and exserta, require to be potted in equal parts of light 
sandy loam and peat, but all the rest thrive best in sandy peat 
alone. They nearly all come in flower about the end of March 
or the beginning of April, and continue blooming until June or 
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July, although the present subject flowers most of the winter, 
as well as spring and summer. In June they must be turned otit 
of doors with the other greenhouse plants^ but previous to which, 
it will be necessary to pot them, in most cases shifting them into 
larger pots; this is indispensable, as their roots are so fine a tex¬ 
ture, that if the pots be placed out of doors, and consequently 
exposed to the alternations of heat and cold more than when in 
the house, the roots against the sides of the pots will receive 
material injury, the plants will become brown, and in most cases 
die; this we have seen in very many instances. 

The best way of propagating them is by cuttings^ which should 
be put in early in the spring; they will strike if put in at other 
times of the year, but not so freely. Take off the extreme ends 
about one inch or an inch and an half lohg, and plant them m pots 
of sand^ cover them trith bell glasses, and give them similar 
treatment to Erica cuttings. When they have struck root, pot 
them into small pots in a frame where there is a little heat; and 
when they have again begun to grow, remove them into a warm 
part of the greenhouse, and then treat them in the same way 
as the old plants^ The whole of the order Epacridese, consist¬ 
ing of eighteen genera, aU being natives of the same coimtry, re¬ 
quire the same general mode of culture, which may be stated as 
follows:— 

With the exception of Epacris microphylla and exserta, Sty- 
phelia longifolia, the whole genera of Lysinema, Poncletia, and 
Leucopogon, let every species be potted in sandy peat soil. 

The above exceptions must always have an addition of sandy 
loam mixed with the peat in which they are potted, but in every 
other respect it must be treated like other species. 

Good drainage in every case must be attended to, for any de¬ 
ficiency here will seriously injure if not totally destroy the plants. 

Never sift the soil in which the plants are potted, but chop and 
break it Well, although in some cases this is scarcely necessary, 
when the turfy parts are well rotted. 

Never allow the soil to become hard and dry particularly 
amongst those species potted in sandy peat alone ; because, from 
the delicacy of the fibres of the roots, this cannot be the case 
without the plants being materially damaged, if not destroyed. 

Always pot the plants immediately before they are turned out 
of doors in summer; for if this be not done, the action of the suit 
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Nnd ait upon the aides of the pot, if the roots are matted, will 
diy the roots, and the plants will become sickly and die. 

In potting, never cut off the matted roots with a knife, but 
merely pull them with the fingers without damaging the ball more 
than is necessary. 

Always let the plants stand in an airy part of the greenhouse, 
and never crowd them among other plants, or they will not pros* 
per. 

In propagating, select half-ripened wood for cutting, plant them 
in sand, cover them with a bell-glass, and place them in a shady 
part of the greenhouse, or in a frame. In both situations they 
must be shaded from the sun, until they have struck root. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE GREEN MOSS ON ROSE TREES, AND OTHER SHRUBBY 
TLANTS. 

bv A t»RACTlCAL CiAltdBlIBRs 

Many readers of the Cabinet must have objserved in their walks 
through a shrubbery, the unsightly appearance of the stems and 
trunks of rose bushes and larger shrubs, being entirely destitute 
of bark. Is it a natural disease incident to old trees ? I am in¬ 
clined to thing that this is not the case, for I have seen compara¬ 
tively young trees, covered as much as the old ones, ft will be 
observed that trees on rocks, on walls, on soil, and in fact, on 
every thing that is exposed to the action of the atmosphere in a 
fixed state, a green covering, which, when minutely examined, 
appear like a green powder, and if allowed to remain, would form 
into patches of moss. This seems to be the most minute of the 
vegetable creation, and I believe the very foundation of it, and 
but for the industry of man, this would be the clothing that Na- 
ture would assume in this moist climate. The particles of this 
green powder must be exceedingly minute, as it remains invisible 
until great masses are collected together. Now it is obvious where 
this adheres to a tree, it must close up its pores, and thereby 
prevent the vessels from being acted upon by the external air. 
I likewise think it receives nourishment by exhausting the sap 
in the bark, which will first begin to crack, and afterwards die 
and fall off. I am the more induced to form this opinion, by 
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having seen an experiment tried to destroy it: this was done fay 
using the common solution of soft soap and sulphur-viviun mixed 
with boiling lime-water, till it became of the consistence of paint. 
This, when cold, was applied with a paint brush to part off the 
branches of a young tree that were covered with this green mould 
yet the bark was free from cracks. The bark of the part thus 
dressed became in a short time clear, and entirely free, whilst 
the remainder of the tree was still clothed with its green garb* 
I would recommend all gardeners, who have trees or shrubs in 
this condition, to give them a dressing once or twice in the win¬ 
ter season, and 1 doubt not that it will answer their highest ex¬ 
pectations A sprinkling of quick lime in a powdered state over 
the affected parts, after a shower of rain or strong dew, I have 
found to be equally useful wherever it touched. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE OF IXIA AND GLADIOLI. 

BY MR. RUTGER. 

Fabling dissatisfied with what I had seen of the fiowermg of 
these bulbs, in the nurseries round London, as well as with those 
under my own care, I resolved to try the effect of a different 
soil from that generally recommended, and not cramming so many 
of them together in a pot as is usually done, The soil used 
was one-half rich loam, with one-fourth rotten dung, and one- 
fourth leaf-mould, both well decomposed and mixed up together 
with the loam. The pots were well drained, and a layer of the 
siftings of the dung and leaf-mould was put over the drainings. 
Of the smaller sorts of bulbs, I put only two or three in a forty- 
eight sized pot; of the larger only one in a pot of the same size; 
and of the largest only one in a thirty-two sized pot. During their 
growth; and particularly when near flowering, the bulbs were 
liberally supplied with water. Under this mode of treatment, 
my desires were fully realized, and my bulbs produced fine flowers, 
far superior to any others that I have ever seen grown in pots. 

J. ButgxA. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continaed from page 88.) 

These "projections produce variety, by altering the apparent 
figure of the open space from every point of view; and by con¬ 
stantly hiding parts of it, they create a mystery, which excites the 
traveller’s curiosity ; they likewise occasion, in many places, a 
great depth in the thicket, which affords opportunities of making 
recesses for buildings, seats, and other objects, as well as for 
bold windings of the principal walks, and for several smaller 
paths to branch off from the principal ones ; all which take off the 
idea of a boundary, and furnish amusement to the passenger in 
his course; and as it is not easy to pursue all the turns of the 
different lateral paths, there is still something left to desire, and a 
field for the imagination to work upon. 

In their crooked walks, they carefully avoid all sudden or unna-^ 
tural windings, particularly the regular serpentine curves, of which 
our English gardeners are so fond ; observing, that these eter¬ 
nal, imiform, imdulating lines, are, of all things, the most unnatu¬ 
ral, the most affected, and most tiresome to pursue. Having na¬ 
ture in view, they seldom turn their walks, without some appa¬ 
rent excuse; either to avoid impediments, naturally existing, or 
raised by art, to improve the scenery. A mountain, a precipice, 
a deep valley, a marsh, a piece of rugged ground, a building, or 
some old venerable plant, afford a striking reason for turning aside, 
and if a river, the sea, a wide extended lake, or a terrace com¬ 
manding rich prospects, present themselves, they hold it judi¬ 
cious to follow them in aU their windings; so to protract the 
enjoyments which these noble objects procure: but on a plain, 
either open, or formed into groves and thickets, where no impe¬ 
diments oblige, nor no curiosity invites to follow a winding path, 
they think it very absurd; saying that the road must either have 
been made by art, or be worn by the constant passage of travellers: 
in either of which cases, it cannot be supposed that men would go 
by a crooked line, where they could arrive by a straight onfe. 
In general, they are very sparing of their twists, which are al¬ 
ways easy, and so managed, thstt never more than one curve is 
perceptible at the same time. 

They likewise take care to avoid an exact parallelism in these 
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walks, both with regard to the trees which border them, and the 
ground of which they ate composed. The usual width given to 
the walk, is from eight to twenty, or even thirty feet, according 
to the extent of the plantation ; but the trees, on each side, are, 
in many places, more distant; large spaces being left open, which 
are covered with grass and wild flowers, or with fern, broom, 
briars, and underwood. 

The ground of the walk is either of turf or gravel; neither of 
them finishing exactly at its edges, but running some way into the 
thickets, groves or shrubberies, on each side, in order to imitate 
nature more closely ; and to take off that disagreeable formality 
and stiffness, which a contrary practice occasions in our Euro¬ 
pean plantations. 

In their straight roads or walks, when the extent is vast, the 
Chinese artists observe an exact order and symmetry; saying that 
in stupendous ^works, the appearance of art is by no means dis¬ 
gusting, that it conveys to posterity instances of the grandeur of 
^eir ancestors; and gives birth to many sublime and pleasing 
reflections. The imperial roads are astonishing works of this nature, 
they are composed of triple avenues, adorned with four rows of 
enormous trees; generally Indian chesnuts, spruce firs, mountain 
cedars, and others of the largest growth, planted at proper dis¬ 
tances ; and extending in straight lines, and almost on a level, two 
three, even four hundred miles. The centre avenues are from 
one hundred and fifty, to two hundred feet wide; and the lateral 
ones, are generally from forty to fifty feet; the spreading branches 
of the trees forming over them a natiiral umbrella, under which 
the travellers pass, at all times of the day, unmolested by the sun. 

In some places these roads are carried by lofty vaulted pas¬ 
sages, through the rocks and mountains ; in others, upon cause¬ 
ways and bridges, over lakes, torrents, and arms of the sea ; and 
in others, they are supported, between the precipices, upon chains 
of iron, or upon pillars, and many tire of arcades, over vil- 
lages, pagodas, and cities : in short, no dfficulty has been attend¬ 
ed to in their construction; but every obstacle has been con¬ 
quered with amazing industry, and at an almost incredible ex¬ 
pence. 

('To be contiBued.) 
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KEVIEW. 

T7ie Boquetf or Ladies' Flamer Garden^ being a Description of 

those plants which will flower in the Room, and the Treatment 

most suitable for them,—By a Florist, Simpkin & Co. 12mo. 

pp. 102. 

In the preface the author states his object in the following 
remarks: 

It has been often a matter of great surprise to me that amongst 
all the various books that have been written upon Botany, and the 
cultivation of plants, none should ever have been written upon 
the treatment plants require when placed in a London sitting- 
room. I have, therefore, taken upon myself a task of this kind, in 
hopes that, when it has been perused, it will be the means of pre¬ 
serving many plants, and also of keeping that healthy and beau¬ 
tiful appearance upon them, which can only be done by proper 
treatment. 

“ It was my intention at first to have placed all those plants 
that require the same treatment together, and so to have made 
one description answer for each head or section; but this I foimd 
would be impracticable, as almost every two or three plants 
would require to be placed under a different head, and would 
consequently cause great confusion in the arrangement of them. 

“ I have, therefore, made a selection of the most approved 
flowers, for the various months of the year, and so given a de¬ 
scription of each plant individually.” 

It appears that the author has in the title given, limited a La-f 
dy’s Flower Garden, to a dwelling room, this is certainly too con¬ 
tracted. The fine collection of plants in the conservatory and 
greenhouse, as also their well kept flower gardens, and beds in 
the open air, give sufficient evidence. 

The remarks on the plants included in the work, will be found 
somewhat useftd, but will admit of considerable additions to ren¬ 
der it what is desirable. In another edition we hope this will 
be attended to. The following is a specimen of the work: 

February. Itose. This may justly be classed as the most 
beautiful flower that nature has given us, having that which is 
rarely met with in other plants, beauty and a fine perfume com¬ 
bined together. There are several varieties of this lovely flower, 
which can be procured at this early season, and which are forced 
in hothouses with very great heat, so that when taken into the 
room, they require very great attention. In purchasing forced 
roses, one of me principal objects to have in view is the healthi¬ 
ness of the plant, which may be easily told by the leaf being 
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very smooth and expanded, and of a fine green. The beauty of 
the rose, depends a great deal upon the form of its fiower when 
open, which in forced roses is often very bad; therefore it should 
be particularly noticed if the bud is of an oval form, and not to 
care for a great profusion of flowers, as they are sure not all of 
them to open their bloom, whereas, when they are but few, they 
generally all expand, making large and handsome flowers ; but 
when the bud is short and flat, and being indented on the side, it 
will be perceived that one half of the bud opens before the other, 
and consequently spoils the beauty of the flower. The above 
brief description will be found equally applicable to all roses, 
whether forced or not.- 

“ Having given a few remarks upon the choosing of the rose, I 
think I may now safely venture to describe the treatment that is 
most suited to it after it is removed from the hothouse and brought 
into the room; therefore the first point is, to find the situation 
which it is likely to thrive best in, which ought to be where there 
is plenty of light, and at the same time not much affected by the 
fire; consequently, that part of the room which is farthest from 
the fire, and nearest the light or window, is best suited to it: if 
there is a saucer placed beneath the plant, as is frequently the 
case for convenience, water should at no time be allowed to re¬ 
main in it, as nothing is more detrimental to this plant th^ stale 
water; although there are several varieties of plants which are 
very much benefitted by standing in water; hence it is that the 
want of sufiSicient knowledge of those which ought and ought not 
to be treated in this manner, has occasioned so many failures 
among plants when taken into the room; but as 1 treat of the va-* 
rious plants, I shall describe those that are benefitted bythijr 
mode of treatment. 

‘‘ The rose should be slightly watered once a day at this season 
of the year, and that upon the surface of the mould, not putting 
any in the saucer, and so long as it remains wet, then the plant 
will require no water; but when it becomes dry, then a fresh sup¬ 
ply may with safety be given. 'J he forced rose is one of those 
plants very much subjected to a small green fly, which fixes it¬ 
self beneath the leaf and upon the bud, and it is a great object 
even with nurserymen to destroy them, which is partially done 
by means of tobacco smoke; but I think where there are only 
a few plants, the best and most certain way of keeping them from 
the plants, is to wash the leaves and bud with a feather or soft 
hair brush, dipped in a solution of soft soap and tobacco water, as 
the soft soap being of an adhesive nature, it remains upon the 
plants for some time, keeping with it the properties of the to¬ 
bacco ; this being carefully applied once, it is rarely the insects 
return again during the time it is flowering; this method will be 
equally applicable to all plants which are subject to this species 
of insect. 

“ The following are the names of a few roses, which may be 
had at this early time of the year; Provin’s Bose, Moss ditto. 
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Spong’s ditto, Rose de Meaux, and Fairy Rose. The Rose de 
Meaux and Spong’s Rose, are ^e two best for flowering in the 
room; but the two former species are much the finest, the flow¬ 
ers being nearly three times the size of the latter. The Fairy 
Rose, as it is called by the gardeners, is quite a different rose 
from that which has generally borne that name. It being a very 
double flower, and much larger than the variety of Fairy Rose, 
the treatment of this beautiful little plant is not near so trouble¬ 
some as other roses, nor is it so liable tO' insects. It should re¬ 
ceive a very little water each day, and when the roses fall off, the 
flower-stalk should be cut off, which gives much more strength 
to the succeeding bloom. About this time the common Blush 
China or monthly Rose, commences to flower, and, with proper 
care, continues blooming for many months; it is also liable to 
insects, but may be easily cured of them by the means already 
described. Its other treatment is much the same as the Fairy 
Rose, cutting off the dead flower and giving it more water as the 
season advances; when about the month of April, it may be 
placed outside of the window during the day, and very often the 
night also. 

“ Rhodora Cadanen8i &^—^This is one of those plants which flower 
before it makes any appearance of leaf, for which it generally 
makes up in abundance and showiness of its bloom, being of a 
rosy lilac colour, and flowering in small bunches on the extremity 
of the branches. It is very beautiful in bouquets, for which pur¬ 
pose it is very much cultivated by gardeners. It will either stand 
in a cold room, or one where there is a fire, and should be very 
slightly watered each day. 

‘‘The Pink is nearly one of the worst plants for forcing early, as 
it is so often that nearly the whole of the buds turn blind, and 
never open, especially when taken into the room; consequently 
it requires an accurate knowledge of the habit of this plant to be 
able to choose those which are likely to bloom. The method 
which I have always found the most certain, and which I recom¬ 
mend to my readers, is by slightly pressing the bud between the 
fiingers. When they feel fiiU and hard, they may safely be de¬ 
pended upon, for when the petals of the bloom are fully formed, 
they are sure to open well. But should the buds close between 
the fingers and appear to be empty, ^hen,there is no chance what¬ 
ever of its flowering, not even in the hothouse of the nursery¬ 
man himself; and again, they ought not to be chosen very back¬ 
ward, even if they should feel full and hard, for when very back¬ 
ward, they require twice the care and attenticm, and at the same 
time do not flower any the finer for it, consequently I should re¬ 
commend choosing those which have the most buds about to open, 
as they last as long as the most backward. In its treatment care 
should be given to the watering of it, as a surplus of water will 
destroy the forthcoming bloom sooner than anything else, so 
that if there is a saucer beneath the plant, water should not be 
allowed to remain in it longer than two or three hours after it has 
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been watered, which ought to have been done every day, if the 
plant is in good health, and placed near the light, where it will not 
be exposed to a cold draught of air, which is very injurious to it. 
There are few flowers that deserve to be more cultivated, either 
at this or any other time of the year, on account of its very fine 
scent, that is surpassed by hardly any other flower. Those most 
held in esteem for forcing early—Shailer’s Early White, Moss’s 
Blush, and the Anne Boleyn Pink. The latter is quit different 
from the other pinks, both in its growth and flower, generally 
attaining the height of two and three feet, and having a very large 
flower, which is very sweet: it is muph later in its flowering 
than the two former, and thrives better than any other when taken 
into the room. 

“ Azalea indica alha .—The beautiful species of this tribe seem 
fornied to relieve the dullness of the winter months both, by their 
various colours and by the beautiful scent of the flowers. The 
species I am now describing generally blooms with two or three 
flowers together, of a clear white, with long stamens which pro¬ 
ject out of the flower; it is particularly desirous for the town, as 
it is one of those plants which retains its bloom for a long time, 
and likewise flourishes very well in the room; the flower of this 
species of Azalea is extremely liable to be bruised from its deli¬ 
cateness, and should therefore be kept from any draught of air j 
it should be watered once a day, and never be permitted to get 
quite dry, for when the flowers once droop from this cause, it is 
rarely that they rise again Azalea indica pho&niceax —This dif¬ 
fers from the other variety, as having a much greener and better 
leaf, and the flower of a very dark lilac or purple; generally it 
does not flower very freely until it gets to a large size ; its treat¬ 
ment is the same as the other. Azalea indica SmithiiThis 
species is very showy, and flowers very abundantly, as well upon 
small plants as large, having a bright red flower; it flowers much 
later in the season than the former varieties, as it is not generally 
much forced. 

^^Camellia .—This beautiful tribe of plants has been more trouble 
to make bloom, in town, than perhaps almost any other; 1 shall, 
therefore, be more particular in describing the treatment, and point 
out many objections, that have hitherto been to the culture of this 
desirable plant. From its repeated failures, it is often thought that 
it is a plant that will not flower in town : but this is quite erroneous, 
as with proper attention, it may be flowered as well as most other 
plants; and being of a fine leaf, independent of flower, it is parti¬ 
cularly worthy of a little more trouble than ordinary plants. Now 
the great cause of complaint against it, is, that when it is covered 
with bud, and every expectation raised of seeing some beautifiil 
flowers spring from them, they gradually commence falling off a« 
the season of its blooming approaches, so that there b scarcely a 
single bud left upon the plant at that time when they ought to be 
expanding themselves into flower. 

(To be Continued) 
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OF THB 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 

INNER CIRCLE, RBG£NT*S PARK. 

(Continued from page 94.) 

of the objecU of the society has been 
confided to an architect possessing considerable taste and judgment in lavinff 
out ornamental grounds; and it is needless to say that he has complied wilR 
the utmost expectations of the enlightened promoters of the society. The 
geographical and physical distribution,of plants is to be preserved as much as 
possible, and a necessary accessary is the application of national architecture 
in the buildings devoted to the production of individual countries. Other 
artist.cal decorations, as statues and vases, will also be employed as far as 
possible; and it is saying much in praise of the objects of the society, that 
only in this department, without going into any unnecessary expencJ they 
may powerfully contribute to the cultivation of public taste. While th^ 
several ornamental edifices will present a synopsis of the various styles of 
architecture, a proper selection of statues and vases, would afford all the 
benefit of a gallery or museum This would give the public an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the best production of the several schools, and 
the elucidation of this object should be by no means omitted in the catalogue 
of the gardens. The selections might include casts of the several styles of 
Egyptian art, of the finwt ancient and modern specimens of the several 
Greek, Italian, Frehch, and English schools. Whether these are classed in 
the general catalogue, or formed into a separate volume, the descriptions 
should contain sulfacient information of the works and their artists, and the 
base of every figure should have inscribed the name of the artist, and date 
and style of the work. * 

The plants are to be arranged according to the two great systems of clas¬ 
sification, the artificial and the natural; and will likewise be disposed in 
such a manner as may be useful to every class of botanist. The artificial 
system, is that of Linnaeus, founded on the visible organs of plants while it 
presents great ^aciliiies of reference, is too loose for any strict class’ification, 
and resembles the old method of animal arrangement, which in its difinition 
of quadrupeds included in the same class of animals, reptiles, and excluded 
cetaceae. The natural system formed, by Jessieu, is founded upon the con- 
stitutional differences of plants, and establishes as clear a distinction between 
the severa classes as in animal tribes the distinction between warm and 
cold blooded. The adoption of ibis latter system is of almost universal 
preference in all continental gardens founded upon improved principles, and 
18 well calculated, by its introduction here, to impress the student with the 
importance of studying the organic constitution of plants. 

The circle is proposed to be distributed into compartments, for the recep- 
tion of the several plants indigenous to Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Aul 
traha, and the . olar Regions. These again are proposed to be subdivided 
into gardens, in illustration of the style of ornamental gardens of the several 
countries of the great divisions. 

At the entrance of the grounds from the grand drive leading from the 
Colosseum a building will be erected, devoted to the general business of the 
bociety, and containing a library, museum, and rooms for study. The librarv 
will consist of botanical works and periodicals, and to it will be annexed a 
reading room for the use of fellows and members. The museum will contain 
dned specimens, drawings, and engravings of recent plants, and specimens 
of fossils, and It would augment the value of these latter if they were accom- 
panied by such recent plants tu are identical to them, or have the nearest 
relatron. It will farther contain illustrations of the application of vegetable 
VOL, VII. No, 75, 0 
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productions to manufactures, as, for instance, specimens of cotton from tho 
raw material up to its formation into cloth. The. rooms for instruction ivill 
afford facilities for students to draw plants from the Jiving objects, and it will 
include a convenient lecture hall, in which courses will be given similar to 
those,which are so popular at the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, and the Royal 
Dublin Society’s gardens at Glasnevin. From this edifice a raised viaduct 
promenade, over-looking a considerable portion of the gardens, will lead to 
a domed conservatory in the centre of the gardens. This conservatory will 
be on a very large scale, so as to emulate some of the foreign houses, and to 
give every facility for the growth of the more magnificent tropical plants. 
Descending from the conservatory to the right of the grand promenade, we 
come to a garden laid out in the Dutch style, with a fountain in centre, and 
eanals. Beyond this will be a rosary, consisting of a circular lawn, sur¬ 
rounded by arch trellis work and borders, for the growth of every variety of 
this queen of flowers. From this we enter the Italian garden, laid out with 
statues, fountaini^, and raised terraces, at one end of which will be a conser- 
Tat6ry and at the other a casino. Having passed under the promenade, we 
reach the medico-botanical garden, adjoining the central conservatory, and 
surrounded by hot-houses, stoves, &c. We are now at the head of the lake, 
which will extend for about a quarter of a mile, interspersed with islands 
and winding amid varied scenery. Here will be cultivated aouatic plants, 
and the>e will also be provided a salt-water basin for marine algae. At the 
head of the lake will be an artificial rock for the cultivation of rock-plants, 
and which will contain a large reservoir to supply the several fountains and 
hydraulic works. The borders of the lake, will, if possible, be so arranged 
as to display representations of natural geological sections, which may be 
made equally productive of interest and delight. 

Between the lake and central conservatory will be an extensive lawn, 
upon which ornamental shrubs and parterres of flowers will be displayed in 
the modern English style. In its special department will be a garden de¬ 
voted, like that at Glasgow, to the cultivation of plants used in manufactures; 
and the dyer may here see the material of his tints, or the weaver the cotton 
from which his cloth is spun. In proper situations will be the American or 
bog-earth grounds; a ground shaded by trees and containing slumps and 
roots of trees, tunnels and caves for the growth of mosses, ferns, fungi, and 
other cellulares. Around the whole ground is to be a walk with wide bor¬ 
ders for the arrangement of plants in scientific order. By the sides of the 
walks raised receptacles may be placed, so as to bring some of the more 
delicate bog earth plants nearer the eye. 

An experimental garden may be rendered an important and interesting 
object, whether devoted to agriculture or manufactures. Professor Daubeny 
has devoted a portion of the limited space of the garden at Oxford to a series 
of experiments on the powers of agricultural plants, by which he endeavours 
to ascertain how long a plant will continue in constant cultivation before it 
exhausts the soil, and when one plant has exhausted the soil, what other will 
grow in its place. The rotation of crops, the subject of this examination, is 
one of the most important principles of modern agriculture, and one which 
greatly demands enlightened study. 

By these several departments every facility will be given for the study of 
botany to whatever class of student may be desirous of availing himself of 
it; and one of the most important objects, the application of botanical pro¬ 
ductions to arts and manufactures, is particularly provided for. As far as 
means will permit, exertions will be made to promote the cultivation of such 
plants as may be most useful for these purposes, and to extend them in our 
own country and our colonies; and even if the society should do nothing 
locally, they have it in their power to further these objects, by giving^ prizes, 
as is done by the Society of Arts. To give every inducement for its local 
study, public botanical exhibitions will be opened periodically, in which an 
important feature will be introduced, by giving prizes for any new applica¬ 
tion of plants to manufactures, and for the best delineation of them, or 
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CBiubiiiatioii in a pattern. It ia gratifying to perceive that it is the intention 
of the society to act like the institations at Paris and St. Petershurgh, as a 
central establishment, to form a anion Tvith provincial societies, and to afford 
every assistance to them and tq individuals in the propagation of new 
plants. 

The most effective way to render the gardens of advantage to the public 
is to devote great attention to everyihing that can promote its ntility, and 
the simpler and more effective all its arrangements are made the more it will 
effect this end. A very important object is the placing the names of the 
plants near them in a conspicuous position, and such description should con¬ 
tain their scientific and common names, their country, and what are their 
economical nses. The catalogue should be as extensive and cheap as pos¬ 
sible, and contain, in addition to the history oi the plant and its particular 
uses, a chemical analysis of its several constituents; to this work should be 
prefixed a short explanation of botanical terms and the rudiments of the 
systems. Another necessary feature should be always, as far as possible, to 
accompany the description and the catalogue by analysis of the several soils 
in which the plants are placed, as this would call public attention to a de¬ 
partment of science which is highly important, and in which, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Kirwan and Davy, we are still greatly deficient. 

Having thus exhibited the general features of this plan, it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to augur its success, as that cannot fail to attend an object of such great 
interest and utility. We have sufiicient evidence in the taste for floriculture, 
and the increasing cultivation of zoological and botanical science, that the 
public mind is sufficiently prepared for such an institution, and is perfectly 
capable of appreciating and supporting it; and if we wanted an instance of 
popular discrimination on this subject, we have a most admirable instance in 
the case at Dublin. The gardens of the Royal Dublin Society having been 
much neglected, gradually declined in public estimation; but in 18S4. no 
sooner was an improved system adopted, than the lectures were crowded, 
and the number of visitors increased, in four years, from 7,000 to 20,000* 
That no improvement is lost on the public mind, we see again in the effect 
produced by the new regulations in the national collections in London, where 
everv change for the better has produced a corresponding incrense in the 
numner of visitants. 

In conclusion, the managers have but to follow in the course they have 
commenced, and the success of their institution will reflect e^ual lustre on 
themselves and advantage on their country, and redeem the honour of the 
giant metropolis from the dificiency of such an important embellishment. 
Its promoters may rest assured that it is only by enlightened management 
that these objects are to be obtained, while through it the enjoyments of their 
fellow countrymen may be promoted, and the greatest advantages conferred 
on the arts, sciences, commerce, and manafactnres of their native land* 


New Plants. 

Stachts coccinea. This plant is a native of Mexico, and bloomed at 
the Clapton Nursery with the Salvia Patens, Ac. The plant grows about 
half a yard high, having numerous branches, flowering freely. The flowers 
are of a dull red ; but though not brilliant, when grown in masses produce 
a pretty effect. It blooms in the open border from June to October. 

CttOROZBMA Elbganb. This new and beautiful species him recently bloom¬ 
ed in the greenhouse in the London Horticultural Societies Garden. The 
flowers are of a brilliant yellow and crimson, produced in large spikes, it 
is a very desirable plant for the greenhouse. 
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PART 11. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since oar last.) 


DENDROBIUM CRUMENATUM. (Bot. Reg. *2. 

orcbidba:. gtnandria monandria. 

1. Discovered in various parts of the Indian Archepelago, and was sent 
from Ceylon by Mr. Nightingale, to bis Grace the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, in whose Collection at Syon it has bloomed. The flowers are pro< 
duced numerously on a terminal raceme. Each blossom is about an incb 
across, white stained with yellow. It is stated, that it varies with white 
and pink flowers. 

DENDROBIUM AUREUM yar. PALLIDUM. Golden flowered. 

(Bot. Keg. 20. 

ORCHIDESe, OYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

3. This plant is a native of Ceylon, and has bloomed in the collection 
of Messrs. Loddiges's. Each flower is about two inches across, yellow and 
white, powerfully fragrant. 


New and Hare Plants noticed in the London^ and neighbouring 
bfurseries. 

Hovea PuNOEN8,-»Thi8 new species was introduced into this country by 
Baron Hugel of Vienna, and has recently bloomed in the greenhouse at the 
Tooting Nursery. The leaves are very narrow and long, giving the plant 
a yery pretty appearance. I'he flowers are of a purplish blue colour, and 
produce a pleasing effect. It is a desirable plant for the greenhouse. 

Caloyne barbata.— -This new and interesting orchideous plant, sent 
from the East Indies to Messrs. Loddiges^s, and has recently bloomed in 
their collection. The flowers are produced on racemes. The sepals and 
petals are white. The labellum is white streaked, and stained with bright 
yellow, and at the base is tinged with pink. 

PiMBLBA iNCANA.-~is ROW in bloom at the Clapton Nursery. It is well 
known that the Pimeleas in collections produce their flowers in corymbous 
beads at the summit of the branches, and the plants usually become naked 
a they advance in size, but the present species, though ten feet high, is 
covered with branches, leaves and flowers, down to its very base. 

The flowers are white, produced on terminal pendant clusters, and pro¬ 
duce a most charming effect. 

Gardoquia betonicoides.— We saw this new species in bloom at the 
Clapton Nursery, at the same time as the Salvia patens. It is a herbace¬ 
ous plant, blooming profusely in the open border in summer. It contras 
with Salvias, &c. it produces a pretty effect when in 'masses. It is a native 
of Mexico. ^ The flowers are about the size of the pretty, and now well- 
known species, G, multiflora, of a bright rosy purple colour. 
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QUERIES. 

On Dr. Arnott's Stove.—H. W. requests Mr. Harrison to inform him 
in the next number of the Floricultural Cabinet, whether Dr. Arnott’s Stove 
will beat a greenhouse properly, and which is the best bouse in London 
for buying one? 

^ We have not bad an opportunity of seeing Dr. Arnott's Stove in opera¬ 
tion to a plant bouse, but having been supplied by correspondents with the 
following remarks upon the subject, we give them /or the information of 
our correspondent: 

Having recently built a new greenhouse, and feeling unwilling to incur 
the expense of bxing a hot-water apparatus, yet anxious to spare the great 
expenditure of fuel, occasioned by brick flues, mv attention was turned to 
Arnott's stove as a medium. Accordingly, in last December, 1 procured 
from Cottam and Hallen.one of their 18-inch stoves, which is now, and has 
been since then, jn constant operation. My new house is 60 feet long, by 
If feet wide, with a span roof; the stove is placed at one end, within a few 
feet of the door. To explain why 1 had it placed at the end, rather than in 
the centre, let me here say that, feeling rather sceptical as to its efficacy in 
engendering sufficient beat, 1 had built at the other extremity of the house 
a common brick flue, fO feet in length in case of exigency, 1 will now give 
the result af my observations. 

During the frost of the 8th and 9th instant, with the assistance of one 
hour 8 beating of the flue in the evening with brushwood, the thermometer 
was kept up to 50 degrees, and, of course, the frost completely excluded. 
Still wishing to ascertain with greater exactitude the capabilities of Arnott's 
stove. I have had, during a very sharp wind frost, nearly 30 feet of the 
bouse next the stove partitioned off by mats, so as to give me a small green¬ 
house, 30 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 10 feet high. In this housed then, 
has the stove given all day, with a moderate fire, and the consumption of 
not quite a peck of coke, from 50 to 60 degrees of heat. To take off the 
arid and rather harsh nature of this heat, I have, had a zinc pan of water 
2 inches deep, and 18 Inches square, placed on the stove ; the evaporation 
of which gives all the softness and moisture that can be wished for. 

It must be borne in mind, that in this trial 9 feet of the glass roof out 
of 15 feet have been covered with double mats, as is usual in severe frosts 
with all i^eenbouses. At this moment, 8 p. m., the thermometer in the 
open air, is at 28 degrees. In the house of the before mentioned dimen¬ 
sions, heated by Arnott's 18>inch stove, it is at 60 degrees 

I hope r have now said enough to convince pi ant-growers, that for small 
greenhouses, or even for moderate sized ones, this stove will effectually 
keep out frost, which, of course, with greenhouses, is all that is required. 
For plant amateurs, particularly for those ^ho do not keep a regular garden¬ 
er, is invaluable; for the little attendancerequued can be given by a maid¬ 
servant. No overheating can take’place, and no danger to buildings is incur¬ 
red ; end if the simple prevention is taken, of sprinkling the inside of the 
stove, when it is cold, with water, to lay the dust, preparatory to cleaning 
it, not the least particle of dust escapes. This is a great advantage, as 
all other stoves give so much dust, as totally to unfit them for plant-houses. 
To nurserymen and dealers in greenhouse plants, this stove is indeed a boon, 
for what numbers of lovers ol greenhouse plants have been deterred from 
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uodertaking their cttltivation, owing to tbeVilail? and nightly care rec^uired 
daring frost, to keep brick fines regularly heated ; and sometimes, owing to 
the great expense of fuel, and the calcalation that the frost would not be 
severe, a fire has not been lighted some nights at the end of winter, and 
then all the previous care has been destroyed by the admission of frost to 
the plants. Now, with Arnott*s stoves, any pit or large frame may be made 
frost-proof; and, as the consumption of fuel is so trifling, a fire may be 
lighted every night, and the expense not felt. Some caution is certainly re¬ 
quired in purchasing these stoves. 1 bought two of an inferior construc¬ 
tion, and found them both useless. Fortunately, Messrs. Cottam and Hallen 
had supplied a neighbour with one of the regnlar construction to heat his ser- 
yant’s hall, a room of large dimensions. This acted so admirably, that I 
immediately procured one from them; the effects of which 1 thought it my 
duty to give you, to register in your legitimate pages. 

Sawbridgbworth. . T. Rivbrs, 

As there is at present an anxious desire amongst the public to know what 
Dr. Arnott's stoves are capable of performing, as regards heat, and as 1 
have six in use, and have paid great attention to the working of them, you 
may be glad to hear the results. But 1 now allude more particularly to ob¬ 
taining 8 bottom heat from them for early forcing. 1 have just erected a 
pit 20 by 7, and formed an air chamber under the whole length ; on the 
top I have placed netting works, supported by wood rafters, (iron would be 
better, but this was by way of experiment); on that 1 have laid turf with 
the grass downwards, and on that again I have placed dry mould. At one 
end is the Arnott stove, the smoke of which is conveyed through the 
whole length of the air chamber by a small brick flue, fonr inches in diame¬ 
ter, and comes out at the other extremity of the pit. The result is, that 1 
have as beautiful a bottom heat throughont as can possibly be required. 
How the plants—melons 1 intend it for this spring, and pines afterwards— 
will g^ow in it, remains to be proved; but 1 have no doubt whatever about 
them in my own mind. I have also three tubes at equal distances, commu- 
nicating with the air chainber beneath which 1 can open and close at plea¬ 
sure to let out the hot air when 1 have too much. They will be further 
useful for pouring in water, to prevent the heat from drying up the mould 
which it might be apt to do, unless some means of that sort were resorted 
to. 1 give you this early notice of it in the hope of inducing others to make 
a similar experiment, as the season is but just commencing, and, by the 
end of it, we may have some practical men giving us their opinions u|>on 
it. The advantages that are derived from it are numerous ; all fermenting 
materials, which are always expensive for large pits, will be saved; the 
trouble and all the filth and dirt of renewing linings will be done away 
with, The expence of the fire cannot exceed twopence in the twenty-four 
hours, and a stove to answer every purpose may be got for £2. The six I 
have in use consume just one hundred weight of culm in a day and night, 
which costs here tenpence halfpenny per hundred weight One is placed 
in a pine pit, another in a hothouse applied to a boiler, and the others are 
in different rooms in the house. The average expence of the whole toge¬ 
ther is not twopence per day and night each. 

Yon will see by this account, that a great deal may be done with them at 
a very small cost, and that many of the anoyances attending forcing, may 
be entirely overcome by the use of them. Garo. Gazette. 


ANSWER. 

On Ink Suitbd for Writing on Metallic Labels. —In answer to your 
correspondent Y. M*s inquiry in last month’s Cabinet, *‘On Ink suited for 
writing with upon Metallic Labels;'’ I beg to inform him that from experi¬ 
ence I find in order to be perfectly secure, and to preserve the complete 
indentification of my plants, that it is absolutely necessary to use the pre- 
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pared Ink which has been adreriised with the prepared Labels. I have used 
unprepared Zinc Labels with, and without the prepared Ink, but I have 
found my^lf frequently disappointed by the complete obliteration df the 
names, which has proved very inconvenient to me, particularly in the naming* 
of my Dahlias. Since my adoption (which has been for some years) of the 
use of the prepared Ink with the prepared Labels 1 have not met with a dis¬ 
appointment. A Constant Readbr. 


REMARKS. 

The Horticultural Society’s Garden.— -We recently called at the 
before mentioned garden, and were not less surprised than delighted, when 
shown the foundation part of which was then completed, being the com¬ 
mencement of an erection which will give credit to that wealthy and Hon¬ 
ourable Society. In the February number of the * Botanical Register,* Dr. 
Lindley thus speaks of it, ** all who are interested in the cultivation of exotic 
plants, will be glad to learn the Horticultural Society of London, are about 
to erect a most extensive conservatory in their garden at Chiswick. The 
range will be nearly 600 feet long, running east and west, with a front both 
to the north and south. The roof will be constructed entirely of iron, glazed 
with patent sheet glass, and will have the form of a gothic arch. The west 
wing rather more than 180 feet long, and 27 feet high, has been contracted 
for by Messrs. D. & E. Bailey, of Holborn, and will probably be completed 
by the middle of May. The whole range when executed, will be one of the 
most extensive in the world.’* The Doctor proceeds to observe, ** It is now to 
be expected that greenhouse and stove plants, especially the former, will be¬ 
come a great object of attention with the Society; the effect of which will 
doubtless be, to improve the ornamental character of tender plants, in the 
same degree as that of hardy collections.” 

On the Plantain.— At tbe meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society on 
Tuesday evening. Professor Johnson is reported to have made the assertion 
that the Plantain, (as in the remarkable instance of corn,) ^‘has never been 
met with in a wild state, but only within the precincts of cultivation,” and 
immediately afterwards, we are carried away from its native land to the ex¬ 
tremities of the habitable earth, in search of the uses to which it is applied. 
The wild Plantain, called by some Mnsa sylvatica, found over tbe whole 
rstn^e of Ghauts, extending nearly from Surat to Cape Comorin, and in the 
vicinity of Bombay, is one of the most common of jungle plants; whether 
this is the true and ori^nal Musa paradisiuxa or not, remains to be proved, 
t believe it so to be ; the difference between the wild and cultivated variety, 
(if such it may be termed,) being, that the former springs up in June, the 
commencement of the rains, and dies down at tbe end of the year, even in 
spite of irrigation, which is not the case with the latter; and that in the 
former the wnole contents of the fruit consists of seeds nearly as large as a 
(sweet-pea, but of which in the latter scarcely a trace is discernable. 

March, 28th, 1839. Gives Mundi. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

Plant Stove. —Very little fire-heat will now be required, only applying it 
in cold weather. The plants will progressively require an increase of air and 
water. If any want an increase of pot-room, it should be attended to as early 
as possible ; otherwise, if not watered frequently, the foliage or flowers will 
be liable to suffer, turn brown, or fall off the plant. Keep the plants free 
from decayed leaves, moss, &c. Frequently stir the surface of the soil. 
When any casual irregularities in form occur, prune or tie the shoots as 
required. It is a good time for propagating by cuttings, suckers, seeds, Ac., 
placing them in moist heat. 
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Tender or Stoye ANNUALS.-~When it is desired to haYe some plants to 
bloom late in antumn, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Browallis, &c., seeds should 
now be sown, and the plants potted oil' into small sized pots, as soon as they 
are large enough, usin^ a rich soil. 

Greenhouse. —During the early part of May, a few frosty nights general¬ 
ly occur; in consequence of which, it is advisable not to take out the general 
stock of plants before the middle of the month, or even in cold situations, 
before the 25th. Whilst the plants, however, remain in the greenhouse, let 
them have all the air that can be given, during the day, and at nights if no 
appearance of frost. Particular attention will now be required to afford an 
ample supply of water to free growing kinds of plants. Frequently syringe 
them over tlie tops at evening, just before sun-set. If any of the plants be 
attacked with green fly, or any other similar insects, apply a sprinkling of 
tobacco water, diluted with water, by adding to one quart of the liquid five 
of water; in applying which to the plants, syringe them at the under as well 
as upper surface of the leaves: a repetition will rarely be required. This 
mode of destroying the insects is far preferable to fumigation, no injury 
being sustained by it, even if applied in a pure state. The liquid can be 
obtained of tobacconists at lOd. or Is. per gallon. Inarching Orange or 
Lemon trees may still be performed. It is a good time for increasing plants 
by cuttings striking in moist heat. Greenhouse annuals—as Salpiglossies, 
Globe Ainaranthuses, Balsams, &c.>-shonid be encouraged by a little warmth 
and shifted into larger pots, early in the month ; so that the plants may 
make a show, to succeed the removal of the general collection of greenhouse 
plants. Cuttings or suckers of Chrysanthemums should now he taken off, if 
not done before. Triverania coccinea, plants should be potted singly into a 
light rich soil and be forwarded in the stove, and repotted as they advance 
in growth, not too much at a time, but as root room appears necessary. Lo¬ 
belias for the greenhouse should be similarly treated, as to potting, &c. 

Flower Garden. —Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. 
Carnations in pots should be encouraged by manure water, &c., in order to 
grow them vigorously : care in striking them wili*be required. By the mid¬ 
dle of the month, half hardy annuals—as China Asters, Marigolds, &c.— 
may be planted out in the open borders. Some of the best kinds may be 
potted, as done to the more tender sorts. Many kinds of greenhouse plants 
—as Petunias, Salpiglossies, Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c.—should now 
be planted out in the open border. Dahlias that have been forwarded in 
pots, frames, &c., may be planted out towards the end of the month. Seed¬ 
lings may be pricked out, in a warm situation, having a deep, fresh, rich 
soil. When Stocks, Mignionette, China Asters, &c. are wished to bloom late 
in the year, seeds may now be sown, either under a frame or on a warm 
border. Slips of Double Wallflowers should now be put in under a hand¬ 
glass. Seeds of biennials—as Sweet Williams, Scabious, Campions, &c.— 
should now be sown. Tuberoses, for late flowering, should now be planted, 
either in pots or warm borders. Offsets of Campanula pyramidalis, should 
be planted in rich soil, and placed in the greenhouse. Repotting must be 
continued till they cease to ^row, by this meens the plants will reach eight 
feet high, and be very branching. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Eclipse, King op Heartsease, and Beauty of Edmonton, are among 
the splendid Seedling Panzies raised by Mr. Page, of Edmonton Nursery, 
and advertized for sale in previous numbers of the Cabinet. 

Lord Durham, and General Wolfe, are very fine Seedling Panzies 
raised by Mr. James Burly, Florist, Simpsfield, near Qodstone, Sorry, (see 
advertising sheet for the present number.) We have drawings of some other 
very fine Seedling kinds sent us by the above gentlemen, which will appear 
in some future number. 
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PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE L 

ON THB PRESENT TASTE AND STYLE OF ORNAMENTAL 
GARDENING. 

■k Mil. joBM pomnrr, oarokn AEOHiricT, Ac.t ross. 

As gardening was one of the first, so is it one the most delightfiii 
occupations of man; it contributes to his necessities, as well as 
to his comfort and pleasure. The cultivation of salutary herbs, 
and grain, wd fhiit for diet, were necessary to his existence; and 
diat of flowers for their scent and beauty, and of trees for shade 
and shelter, was equally necessary aecompaniments. Hence the 
oaliing became divided iiRo distinct branches, namely, kitchen, 
fruit, flower, and ornamental gardening. The two first, though 
of most real utility, are considered subordinate to the two last, 
more especially the last of all, which has been dignified by the 
title of, landscape gardening, The tenaa has been borrowed 
frem that given to any prospect of a country, but particularly 
from those wories of art depicting wild or ornamental scenery, 
called landscape paintings, representing any space or region of a 
country, with its various objects. 

The first ornamental gardens of which we have any good ac« 
count were regular enclosures, with everylhtng they contained 
arranged most symmetricaRy, justifying the often<^qubted sarcastic 
couplet of our poet Pope i— 

** Grove doAb at mre, eaeh alley has a brother, 

Aad #DC-kalf toe lawn but just reftecta the otber/’ 

This rectilinear and rectangular style of gardening was, how¬ 
ever, quite natural to man in the earlier ages of the world; he saw 

VoL. VII. No. 7fi. p 
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nature in all her wildest forms aroimd him, and, as lord of the 
creation, he felt a kind of instinctive desire to bring her under 
his controul; he wished a contrast and a disposition of bis trees, 
and boundaries that would mark or secure his possessions, and, at 
the same time, exhibit his skill as well as his sovereignty. Art 
was then his idol, not Nature ; and everything he did was to show 
how much the latter was under his dominion. 

This artificial style of gardening continued to prevail in every 
civilised country, from the earliest times till after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Before this epoch, Le N6tre, a 
French garden architect and ornamental gardener, was exten¬ 
sively employed in almost every nation in Europe; and some 
portions of his designs are stOl to be seen in France, and many 
imitations of them everywhere, a^ well in this country as on the 
Continent. 

While Le N6tre and his contemporaries were driving every 
trace of nature from their garden scenes, the painter was at the 
same time enthusiastically engaged in studying her in her wildest 
forms, and copying every incident in real scenery which would 
improve his studies or enrich his pictures. 

Before the period to which we are alluding, many eminent 
painters had immortalized their fame by the beautiful landscapes 
which they had painted. Among the celebrated paintings, it is 
remarkable that very few trim garden scenes were represented, 
especially as the artists, both gardeners and painters, were prob¬ 
ably admirers of each other. This, however, is only an instance 
of how much the human mind is liable to be enchained by custom 
or reigning fashion. The idea had not yet been entertained, per¬ 
haps, that the principles of ornamental gardening and landscape 
painting are the same; for, in practice at that time, the artists 
took directly contrary routes: the painter studied nature only, 
while the gardener busied himself in cutting and slashing vegeta¬ 
tion into all the most fantastic regular figures his ingenuity could 
invent. Geometry, with its lines and rules, was his text book ; 
without this he could not trace a line, or prune a tree, or trim a 
hedge. On the other hand, nature, in all her varied forms, and 
habks, and hues, were seized and imitated by the painter, tracing 
her on the mountain steep, or in the secluded dell, by the spark¬ 
ling river side, or on the banks of the placid lake. 

Thus, at one time, were painters and gardeners employed, 
both occupied in arranging the same objects; the one forming 
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real, the other pictorial scenery, but with very different views : 
the first was enamoured of “neglect and accident;*' the other se¬ 
riously annoyed if a single leaf projected from the smooth surfiice 
the shears had made. 

The love of gardening and of fine pictures, however, keep pace 
with each other, and were often united in the same cultivated 
mind; indeed, we seldom meet a virtuosa who is not equally en¬ 
amoured of all the fine arts. Both gardeners and painters were 
employed in the embellishment of regal, noble, ecclesiastical, and 
manorial residences. While the exterior was graced and adorned 
by the. former, the interior was decorated and enriched by the 
latter. The painter's landscape at last “ bore away the bell ;*’ the 
admirable scenes presented on canvass were extolled by every 
unsophisticated eye, and merely because they were more true to 
nature; and when compared with the most laboured garden dis¬ 
positions, the latter sunk in public estimation, and was soon fol¬ 
io wed by the cry^Why is not enery gardener a painter ? 

► This impression was so strong after the new light broke in upon 
the minds of the cognoscenti^ that Kent, a painter by profession, 
was actually induced to become a landscape gardener. His new 
task was not a pleasant one; he aimed at producing immediate 
effect, as he used to do in his studio; but this was impracticable, 
as he foimd he must wait many years before he could possibly see 
the full effects of his dispositions of trees, shrubs, &c. 

. The first attempt by Kent was certainly a failure, because, in 
straining to do on the naked lawn what is so easily done on can¬ 
vas, he made himself ridiculous, by planting dead trees, and 
several other freaks, which, however objectionable as the effects 
of time or accident in real scenery, become quite ludicrous if 
imitated by art and labour. 

> But as many places at that period were capable of great im¬ 
provement by merely clearing away redundant growths, the 
painter’s ideas were in such cases highly valuable, and their as- 
sistsmce was duly acknowledged; and consequently improvement 
by abstraction, or simple clearing away, became the rage. Hence 
a reformation (by far too radical however) took place. Every 
connoisseur wondered how the contracted ideas of the gardener 
could have been so Jong tolerated; a kind of remorse was felt 
ffiat the visual enjoyment of real pictures should have been so 
long withheld; a sweeping sentence of condemnation was instant¬ 
ly pronoimced by the arbiters of fine taste, and open war Was 
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declare4 agadnst every right line and riglit angle, and against 
every perpendicular form of Dutch or Italian gardening. 

Soon were the venerable avenues uprooted*—the airy terrace 
and the verdant slope levelled with the general surface of the 
ground; every nicely-clipped hedge or arcade, pyramid or globe, 
were quickly banished from the lawn and gardens; right lines, 
whether of roads, or waUis, or fences, were diverted into regtdarly 
flowing sweeps; the msneion which had been for yesu's partially 
shaded and veiled by trees, was set out and exposed on a sinootli 
and closely shaven lawn; hedge-row trees were exchanged for 
insulated clumps dotted over hill and dale; and strait and visi¬ 
ble fences, gave way to crooked and invisible Ha ha’s! 

Thus the regularity of the old style was excluded, to kdmit the 
irregularity of the neW; a change too recklessly made, and which 
has proved, in many instances, only a chaise from one kind of 
sameness to another fully as tedious and uninteresting* 

Nor was the new style an imitation of what it was presumed to 
be founded on, namely, the painter’s ideas of the most beautiflil 
or most picturesque combinations of land, wood, and water* The 
opinion of the first reformers appeared to be, that, to depart as 
much as possible from the old style, by introducing irr^ulaj^^ 
was all that was wanted to give tl^ new scenery a truly and nat«> 
Ural character. 

The new style received the title of English gardening;” and ' 
certainly there were some very perfe<H things of the kind exe¬ 
cuted in different parts of the kingdom, not, however, by clearing 
all the old features away, but by a judicious rcservktion of part 
of them, and not by an implicit adoption of every suggestion of 
the reformers, but by a tasteful rejection of many of their dog* 
mas. 

It is perfectly true, that, though the guiding {u*incq>le8 of com¬ 
position of both the painter and the landscape gardener are the 
same, there must necessarily be a great difference in the execution; 
the one endeavours to grs^tfy the present, the other future 
rations. The painter can brighten his lights, deepen his shadows, 
give play to his outlines, and mellow his tints at pleasure, so as to 
preserve a well hallanced display of light and shade; all his 
objects whether on the foregiknmd, in the middle distance, or in 
the oflf-soape, he can dispose as seems to him best. The height, 
and distance, and form of the mountains; the character and extent 
of water; the very forms of the clouds, and tints of the sky, are 
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oil ai his fancy or taste suggests. And neither is the painter con¬ 
fined to the real character of the trees, and shrubs, and herbs 
which he introduces into his picture ; a burdock, or other mon¬ 
strous weed on his foreground, answers his purpose as well as the 
finest plant in cultivation. Such worthless plants in a painting 
give no offence to the beholder in any way; and, moreover, the 
rudest, wildest scene .may be preferred for the canvas, but which 
is seldom or never required to be, nor indeed ever should be 
formed by the gardener, because the most trifling mark of art 
about such a work robs it of every charm which it would other¬ 
wise possess. 

The landscape gardener arranges all the ornamental planting 
of the park, and particularly near the hoiise. Here comfort, con¬ 
venience, cleanliness, and every other sign of high keeping and 
art must prevail; here all the taste and skill of the gardener 
should be displayed; here his ideas are peculiarly ^plicaMe; 
and when these foreground dispositions are fixed, he has to design 
and oonuect the scenery of the park therewith, and that of the 
aurroundiog country with both. 

In the execution of all this, the most refined taste, united with 
a laig^e daare of practical, botanical, and arboricultural knowledge 
is absolutely necessary; and in this it is said the professional ideas 
of the painter would be available. Let us suj^ose, then, that a 
Olaude Lorraine were engaged with die gardener in laying out an 
English garden; the trim neatness, smoothness, and regular edges 
of the walks and borders of the latter, would offend the eye of the 
former, who would rather see roughness, intricacy, and indis¬ 
tinctness prevail. Thiss, however, would not he suffered near the 
abode of Tfefinement and affluence; but the painter would advise 
the gardener to conceal his hard lines; to break the uniformity 4»f 
the clumps; to give variety to the masses of planting, by asso¬ 
ciations of trees amd shrubs of different tints and character ; to 
place on the foreground (he strongest growing herbs, the coarsest 
foatnred dnrubs, and the quickest growing trees to flank the vistas 
which he would wish to have extended across the park, or whi<fii 
woidd let in distant objects of interest in the country beyond* 
The painter would also advise but few single trees to be planted, 
without having a few shrub like growths near (heir base; and 
also that all clumps and groups should be of one kind of tree, 
irregular in outline, and intermixed with under-growths, to creep 
out on the turf around them. 
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If water entered into the composition, the painter would ad« 
vise it to be disposed in its natural place-^the lowest ground; 
and whether a lake or river, he would have it as unlike a canal as 
possible. The natural abruptness of the banks he would preserve, 
as well as all their sinuosities and overhanging trees and bushes. 
Nor would he be anxious to expose too much of the water in one 
place, unless it would appear as a reach, either advancing towards 
or receding from the eye, for the sake of the reflections from the 
ripple on its surface. If a lake, he would choose to have it of a 
very irregular shape, and as much diversified by trees and islands 
as its size would allow, carefully masking its extremities, if such 
were too visible. 

- If buildings of any description, either for use or ornament, 
were in the landscape, the painter would advise them to be partly 
concealed, and only allowing the most ornamental or character¬ 
istic angle to jut out from among trees. If the park was of a 
finely undulating surface, consisted of smoothly rounded knolls, 
with winding dips between, the painter would adapt the forms of 
his groups and thickets, and the characters of the trees to cor¬ 
respond. On the other hand, if the environs presented strong 
natural features, as cliffs and rugged declivities, deep ravines 
forming the beds of mountain streams, &c., he would add such 
accompaniments of vegetation, alpine and aquatic trees, &c., as 
would harmonise with the general aspect of the place, so as to 
produce (whatever may be the character of the district) a well 
connected and harmonious whole. 

. Now if all this would be advised by a painter, or an amateur 
having a “painter’s eye,” it differs not a jot from what would be 
done by every landscape gardener who knows his business, or 
who deserves the name. Hiding the hard lines in the dressed 
ground, and employing more under-growths among the trees in 
the park, are the only aditional amendments in the common prac¬ 
tice, which the painter could recommend in laying out a park in 
the English style. He would also object to any great extent of 
lawn being seen from any principal station, because nothing is so 
horrifying to a painter as great blotches of any one colour on the 
canvas, without chequering of shadows, of flocks or herds, or of 
other objects admitting variety of tints ; and therefore a park 
laid out by a painter would be rather a series of diverging glades, 
than a park dignified by the grandeur of its vast masses of wood, 
and its expansive extent of verdant turf. 
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That many of our parks, laid out in the style last alluded to^ 
are lifeless and uninteresting, must be acknowledged. In passing 
through them, though they may have an air of grandeur suitable 
enough for a regal or ducal palace; yet no part of such scenery 
would be admired by the painter, because wholy unfit for the 
canvas. Hence it may be inferred that an English landscape 
gardener’s park may be very suitable for a residence, and yet by 
no means equal to the heau ideal of a connoisseur, who may be 
blessed or plagued by possessing a painter’s eye. Still it is very 
possible to bring the extremes nearer together; to diversify and 
enrich the naked tameness of the “capability” style; and to soften 
the asperities, and qualify the exuberance of imagination ob¬ 
servable in some of the most celebrated paintings. J. F. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF ERICAS, 

BY THB PORBlf AN OP A LONDON NURSERY. j 

Having had considerable experience on the culture of this 
beautiful and interesting tribe of plants, I submit the following 
practical observations to the notice of your readers. i 

Like all mountain plants, they will not long flourish in a damp 
or impure atmosphere, nor in one, however dry, if excluded from 
a free circulation of air, and full exposure to solar light. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that in the selection of a proper habitation for 
them, one ftilly exposed to the sun, and in a perfectly dry situa¬ 
tion, and constructed so that the plants may stand near the glass; 
capable at the same time of ventilation to the fullest extent, with 
the front and roof sashes rendered moveable when required, will 
be the most proper habitation for them. 

A span-roofed house upon an economical scale, is well calcu¬ 
lated for the cultivation of Ericas and their near associates. The 
whole of the side and roof sashes should be moveable, the height 
over, the passage about seven feet, and the width eighteen, allow¬ 
ing. three feet for each passage, three feet for the breadth of each 
of the front platforms, and five feet for the centre one, on which 
the largest plants are intended to stand. The top part of the 
roof should be covered with boarding of one foot from each side 
of the ridge. This is to support an awning of canvas, mounted 
on rollers, to exclude the cold during intense frost, and enable 
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the cultivator to dispense with fire heat, which I find is very ini¬ 
mical to the plants of this order. 

From November till March the latter covering is occasionally 
required, and the former for shading occasionly, from June till 
September, after which periods both may be removed. The 
foliage of the heath tribe would sustain without injury the great¬ 
est degree of sun heat we ever have in this coimtry; but it is the 
roots that require protection by partial shading, for when the sun 
acts fully on the pots they become heated to a great degree, and 
as the roots of all healthy heaths and similar plants are in close 
contact with the pots, they are rapidly dried up, or heated beyond 
the degree that they are capable of bearing; for as in their nat¬ 
ural habitations they grow amongst thick herbage, and are 
partially shaded about their roots, they consequently are kept 
much cooler than if they were growing without any covering 
whatever. There are, however, some exceptions to this rule ; 
but by far the greater number are so circumstanced. 

No doubt heaths have been successfully cultivated in houses of 
the most ordinary description, but the success attending their 
growth has depended principally upon free ventilation, modera¬ 
tion in watering, an almost total absence of fire heat, a full 
exposure to the sun, and closeness to the glass. 

Erices, like most similar shrubs, are readily increased by seeds 
and cuttings, and rarely by any other means. Seeds are often 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope, and are also frequently 
ripened in this country; from both of these, hybrid varieties are 
very likely to be obtained, for I believe that many heaths culti¬ 
vated in this country, and considered as species^ are no other 
than hybrids originated •from seeds procured by one or other of 
those means. When we consider the operations that are con¬ 
stantly going on in nature, in regard to this subject, both m a 
wild and in a cultivated state, we are only astonished that more 
numerous varieties have not been recognised. 

The best time for sowing seeds of this order is early in spring, 
say February and March; and for this important reascm, plants 
originated from seeds sown in spring, will attain such a siae and 
strength before autumn, as to enable them to outlive the winter 
following, which is a trying time for young plants. In preparing 
pots for this purpose, they should not be too large, 32’8 is the 
best. We need hardly remind the most inexperienced in culti¬ 
vation, that they should be well drained, by being filled at least 
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two-thirds with broken pots, small stones or cinders. The soil 
used should be of the sort called very sandy peat. The seeds 
should be sown on the surface, (which must be made smooth and 
level,) and scarcely covered at all. When sown, watering should 
be regularly attended to, and ap^died with the finest rose pot. 
They should be placed in a cool, shaded frame, under glass, or 
plunged in a rather damp border, where the sun seldom shines, 
and covered with a hand glass. In such a situation water shopld 
be seldom applied, because the seeds being so minute, they are 
liable to be washed off in the process, and therefore, the less 
frequently they are watered the better. As the young plants 
appear, air should be progressively admitted to them, and every 
precaution now taken to guard against damp, an excess of which, 
as well as an excess of drouth, would be equally fatal to them in 
this state. When the plants have attained the height of one inch 
or so, they may be transplanted into small thumb pots, placing 
three, four, or five in each, as near to the edge of the pot as pos¬ 
sible. From some cause, not easily explained, we find that 
young plants and cuttings root faster when placed in close contact 
with the sides of the pots in which they are planted, than when 
they are placed more towards the centre* After this first potting, 
they should be kept for eight or ten days in a close, cool frame, 
or pit, shading them from the sun in the middle of the day, and 
gradually exposing them to the air, until they are found to be so 
established as to stand the full heat of the sun. The greatest 
attention must be paid to a regular system of watering, for if 
they be allowed to become too dry, they will die off in a few 
hours time, and if kept too wet, they will damp off in an equally 
short period. 

Almost all will strike root by cuttings; some sorts, however, 
requiring a longer period to do so than others. The most eligible 
wood for this purpose is the young wood of the present year’s 
growth, when it becomes partially hardened, so as not to be 
liable to damp off. It would be impossible to convey an idea to 
the uninitiated, of the proper state that the wood should be in for 
this purpose, but the cultivator who knows anything of the matter, 
will readily understand me when I say, the wood should be fully 
matured, but before it had attained its dark colour, and to be, 
when slightly pressed between the finger and thumb, somewhat 
firm, but neither yielding to the touch nor yet quite hard. In 
regard to the len^ of the cuttings, much depends on the habit 
VoL. VII. No. 76. Q 
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of the different species. Some of the robust growing sorts majr 
be from an inch to an inch and a half in lengh, while others of 
the more shy growing kinds can only be obtained about half that 
length. The cuttings selected, should be chosen from the health¬ 
iest plants, and taken off close to where they issue from the old 
wood. In preparing the cuttings, the leaves should be cut clean 
from the shoot, either with a sharp knife or fine pair of scissors, 
the end should be cut transversely across in a neat manner, so as 
not to leave the wound ragged or bruised. The leaves should 
upon no account, be shortened, neither should any more of them 
be taken off than just so far as the cutting is to be inserted into 
the sand. 

With respect to the proper season for putting in cuttings of 
this order of plants, and indeed of most other slow growing 
kinds, the spring is the best, for the same reason given above for 
sowing seeds. 

It sometimes happens, however, that cuttings cannot he ob-^ 
tained in a proper state at that season : when such is the case, 
recourse must be had to inducing the old plants to make wood fit 
for the purpose. This is to be effected by placing them in a little 
heat early in spring, they will then make plenty of young wood, 
which is the best for cuttings. In extensive genera, like that of 
Erica, it would be impossible to state any particular period of the 
year for commencing the operation of propagation by cuttings, 
because some one or other of them are in a fit state for the pur»- 
pose on almost every day in the year; therefore, the time for 
putting in cuttings should be regulated rather by the state of the 
the plant than by the time of the year. 

In extensive nursery collections, where great quantities of 
plants are wanted, one pot may be filled with cuttings of the 
same species, when such can be got in sufiicient quantities; but 
in private collections this is not necessary, for a few plants of a 
sort, in general, are all that is required. When this is the case, 
the kinds selected to be put in the same pot, should be nearly of 
the same habit as can be judged of at the time. 

Unless this is attended to, one sort will be found to strike root 
in a much shorter time than others of the same pot, which makes 
it more inconvenient when potting them out. This, however, must 
always happen to a certain extent, for a little difference in the 
age or firmness of the cutting, even when the work is performed 
by the most experienced hand, will often make a difference in 
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the lime required to strike root. When the pot is thus fiUed 
with cuttings, it should be well watered with a fine rose watering 
pot, and placed in a close shady part of the stove, admitting as 
little air as possible near to where the cutting pots are placed, 
taking care to water them freely every day. Indeed when put in 
this way, there hi no risk of overwatering them; for having them 
well drained, the water is allowed to pass freely through, and so 
fer from injiiring the cuttings, they are benefitted by it. 

However excellent the above mode of striking heaths may be, 
it cannot, under all circumstances, be applied in practice, be¬ 
cause there are many cultivators who have not die convenience 
of a stove to place them in. A substitute for the stove may be 
found in a well regulated cucumber or melon bed, in which many 
strike heaths and other hard-wooded plants very successfully. 
The reason for applying heat to the cuttings is to excite them to 
the greatest possible degree, during which they will, if they are 
in a fit state, strike root very soon, or damp off at once. 

The more usual method of striking cuttings of the generality of 
heaths, is to plunge the pots into coal ashes, rotten tan, or similar 
matter, in a rather damp, shaded border, covering each pot with 
a bell glass, and the whole with a close frame and lights. By 
this method the cuttings are longer in rooting, but as it is within 
the reach of every one possessed of a garden, however small, 
and, therefore, as it is attended with less, risk from inatten¬ 
tion, &c. we recosamend it to their attention. It is necessary m 
preparing the pots for the cuttings, to select them about equal 
sizes, say that of thirty-two’s, and to fill them to within an inch 
and a half from the top with broken pots, cinders, coarse gra¬ 
vel, or small stones, over which a thin layer of moss, (hypnum,) 
should be placed to prevent the finer particles of mould from be¬ 
ing washed down amongst the drainage. The pot should then be 
filled to the brim with fine, pure white sand, as free as possible 
of earthy jor irony matter, but as this is seldom to be procured 
sufficiently free Of those matters ; it may be well to wash it by put¬ 
ting small quantities at a time into a bag, and dragging it fre¬ 
quently through a cistern^ or stream of water. When put into 
the pot it should be well watered, and pressed firmly down, the 
surface made smooffi and level, and the cuttings put in as soon 
after as possible. 

In the propagation of heaths it has been almost universally 
maintained that bell glasses should be used under all circumstan- 
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ces, that is, whether they be placed in heat, in a shady border^ 
cool frame, or pit When glasses are used, the greatest care^ 
must be taken that they be kept regularly wiped at least once a 
day to prevent damp from destroying the cuttings. Cuttings 
placed in a cool shaded border, frame or pit, should certainly be 
covered with bell or hand glasses* and these should remain on 
until they are rooted, and taken off only for the purpose of being 
wiped, and anj damp or mouldiness removed from the surface of 
the sand in which they are placed. Regularity in watering, and 
also in shading, is absolutely necessary to insure success. When 
the young cuttings begin to grow, air must be gradually admitted 
to them, so that by the time they are rooted and fit for transplant¬ 
ing they may be able to withstand the sun’s heat, and free expo¬ 
sure to the air. 

(To be contiBued.) 


ARTICLE III. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 108.) 

Thebe are, in different parts of China, many works of the kinds 
just mentioned ; but amongst the most considerable, are counted 
the Passage of King-tong, the Bridges of Fu-cheu, those ofSwen- 
chew and Lo-yang, with the Cientao, in the province of Xensi. 

The first of these is a communication between two precipices, 
composed of twenty enormous chains of iron, each two himdred 
- feet in length, which are covered with planks and earth, to form 
the road. 

The second is a cluster of bridges between Fu-cheu and Nanti, 
uniting various islands, that divide the river into different streams 
the principal of these consists of one hundred arches, of a suf¬ 
ficient size for the passage of ships under full sail; it is built of 
large blocks of hewn stone, and enclosed with a magnificent 
marble balustrade, the pedestals of which support two himdred 
Colossal lions, artfiilly cut in the same material. 

The third is a bridge at Swen-chew-fii, built over an arm of the 
sea, that sometimes is very boisterous : it is above three quarters 
of a mile long, thirty-five feet wide, and consists of one hundred 
and thirty piers, of an astonishing height, upon which are laid 
vast blocks, of a greyish granite, that form the road. 
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But the largest and most surprising work of the sort, that yet 
has been heard of, is the bridge of Lo-yang, in the province of 
Fokieii: it is composed of three hundred piers of black marble, 
joined to each other by vast blocks of the same material, forming 
the road, which is enclosed with a marble balustrade, whose 
pedestals are adorned with lions, and other works of sculpture. 
The whole length of the bridge is sixteen thousand two hundred 
feet, or upwards of three miles; its width is forty-two feet; and 
the blocks of which it is composed, are each fifty four feet long, 
and six feet diameter. 

The Cientao, or Way of Pillars, is a communication between 
many precipices, built to shorten a road to Pe-king. It is near 
four miles long, of a considerable width, and supported over the 
vallies upon arches and stone piers of a terrifying height. 

In the mountains, on each side of these imperial roads, are 
erected a great number of buildings, surrounded with cypress 
groves, and adorned with works of sculpture, which afford con¬ 
stant entertainment to the passengers : these are the monuments 
of their wise men, their saints, and their warriors, erected at the 
expence of the state, and ftimished with nervous incriptions, in 
the Chinese language, giving an accoxmt of the lives and actions 
of those they commemorate: some of these buildings are dis¬ 
tributed into many spacious courts and stately apartments being 
little inferior to palaces, either in magnificence or extent: they 
are furnished with all kinds of movables and utensils, - much 
larger than the common size ; and a great number of Colossal 
figures are every where seen, representing officers, soldiers, 
eunuchs, saddle-horses, camels, lions and dogs, all placed in 
melancholy attitudes, with countenances expressive of the deepest 
sorrow. 

Instead of roads, the center avenues are sometimes formed into 
navigable canals, from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
wide, being sufficiently deep to admit gallies and other small 
vessels ; with horae-ways on each side of the canals, for the con¬ 
venience of towing them, either against the wind or the stream. 
On these the emperor, and Chinese mandarines, are frequently 
conveyed, in large magnificent sampans or barges, divided into 
many splendid rooms: being sometimes attended by a consider¬ 
able train of smaller vessels, of different constructions, adorned 
with dragons, streamers, lanterns of painted silk, and various 
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other ornaments ; the whole composing a very brilliant and en¬ 
tertaining show. 

All the imperial forests, besides the high roads which pass 
through them, having many spacious avenues cut in the woods, 
spreading from different centers, like rays of stars, and terminating 
at idol temples, towers, castles, md all the interesting objects of 
the circumjacent country. The centers from which these avenues 
part, are of a circular or octagonal figure, with eight avenues; or 
of a semicircular form, with only three branching from them^ 
Their area is generally very considerable; and its middle is 
adorned with a triumphal arch, a pagoda, a magnificent fountain, 
or some other considerable monument. 

Where the extent is vast, each single avenue has besides, in 
its course, one or more open spaces, from which a number of 
smaller avenues again branch out, and terminate at many build¬ 
ings, erected in the woods, for various purposes ; all which, withr 
out any confusion, add to the variety and^intricacy of these com¬ 
positions ; giving them an appearance of immensity not to be 
conceived, but by such as have seen them; and wherever a deep 
valley, a large river, or an arm of the sea, interrupt and break off 
the course of the avenues, the plantations are nevertheless com 
tinned on the opposite shore, in order to make them appear 
more considerable- 

In^ straight roads, of smaller dimensions, the Chinese very 
artfully imitate the irregular workings of nature; for although 
the general direction be a straight line, yet they easily avoid all 
^>pearance of stiffness or formality, by planting some of the trees 
out of the common line, by inclining some of them out of an 
upright; or by employing different species of plants, and placing 
them at irregular distances, with their stems sometimes bare, 
and at other times covered with honey-suokles and sweet-bryar, 
or surrounded with underwood. They likew^e cut and dispose 
the branches of the trees in yariuos manners; some being suf¬ 
fered to spread, to cover and shade the walks ; whilst others are 
shortened, to admit the sun. The ground is composed of rises 
and falls; and the banks on each side of the walk are, in some 
places, of a considerable height, forming hollow ways; which 
they often cover at the top with bushes and trunks of fallen treesi 

(to bs contjnvbd.) 
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REVIEW. 

The Boqttet, or Ladies* Flow&r Garden^ being a Description of 
those plants which will flower in the Room, and the Treatment 
most suitable for them.—By a Florist, Simpkin & Co. 12mo. 

pp. 102. 

(Contianed from page US.) 

I shall therefore describe its whole treatment, beginning 
with the time that the bud has formed itself, which is generally 
in October, or November at the latest. Hitherto they have been 
kept comparatively cold, but as the winter approaches the win¬ 
dows are closed, and large fires constantly burning during the 
day, when at night the fire is allowed to go out, and consequently 
the room again becomes cold; this continual change of tempera¬ 
ture, from cold to warmth, is one of the principal reasons of the 
buds falling off, for before the month of December the rooms were 
quite cool to what they are at this season of the year; it will 
merefore be perceived that it is highly necessary that: the tempe¬ 
rature be kept as nearly equal as possible; but 1 do not recom-. 
mend keeping them in warmth at any time, although the 
temperature may be equal, it being quite an erroneous idea that 
they require heat to brmg them into flower; and I have found 
that the most beneficial mode of treating them is by keeping the 
plants in a cold room, where there is hardly any fire kept, for it 
is a plant that in mild seasons will stand out of doors during thC; 
whole winter without receiving any injury; when in a cold room 
ttiey will require very little water, once a week will be sufficient, 
unless the plant is evidently getting dry, which is not likely to be 
the case during the month of January and beginning of Febru- 
ary; very great attention should be paid to its watering, as it is 
at this season that the buds commence to swell very fast, and the 
least overplus will cause them to drop off; therefore the quantity 
of water given must rest entirely to the judgment of the person 
who gives it, only having always in view that the plants must 
never be allowed to get quite d^, and at the same time not very 
wet. About the latter end of January, and again the first fort¬ 
night in February, it would be very conducive to the health of 
the plant to have the leaves carefully washed of all dust, which 
at this time they are sure to be covered withafter they have 
done flowering, they may be kept in a room where there is a fire, 
as at this particular stage of the plant heat is very usefol, as it 
assists the growth of the plants, and the yoimg shoots have tim^, 
to ripen their wood before they set for bloon^, which will be 
about October; they should then be put into a cold room, and 
receive the treatment already described, and which will be Wnd 
to succeed if properly attended to. 

Of this very beautiful and showy tribe of plants 
there are very many fine varieties, which continue flowering du- 
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ring the whole of the spring months; in its appearance, both in 
fiower and leaf, it resembles very much the Erica, and like those 
beautiful plants, blooms id great profusion. The species which 
flowers the earliest is E. campanulata rubra, a very pale rose- 
coloured flower, which is generdly in flower by the latter end of 
January, and when in full bloom is very beautiful; as, from the 
extreme delicateness of its colour, it will bear no comparison 
with any other tribe of plants, E. impressa: the flower of this 
kind is much longer and narrower than the former, and is of a 
deep rose or red; it does not flower until nearly a month later 
than the other, and for show is one of the gayest in the whole 
tribe, as, when it is in its perfection, the plant is so covered with 
flowers that it is only at the extremity of the shoots that the leaf 
is discernable. There are also two very fine white ones which 
flower about this time, E. nivalis and E. campanulata alba : the 
latter is certainly the handsomest of the two, having a much 
larger flower and being of a clearer white ; although E. nivalis 
flowers the most abimdantly, and therefore makes the most showy 
appearance. There is also a pretty variety, which is called E. 
grandiflora : this species continues flowering the greatest length 
of time of all the species, but never has so great a profusion of 
flowers in bloom at one time as the others; the flower is about an 
inch and a half in length, being of a bright crimson towards the 
stalk, and at the mouth a pure white, so that the individual flow¬ 
ers are by far the most striking to the eye. There are scarcely 
any of this tribe of plants which have any smell, but that which 
they want in sweetness they will repay in beauty. In their treat¬ 
ment they should be watered once a day, and kept rather wet in 
preference to being very dry ; and will flourish equally well in a 
cold as in a warm room, and ought to be kept near the light. 

CcrchorUB Japonica ,—This plant is perhaps better suited to 
large collections than small, but as there is not so very great a 
variety of flowers during the early part of this month, it is not 
so very objectionable, especially as it is a pretty growing plant, 
and having a bright green leaf, with double yellow flowers, which 
blossom up the whole of the stem amount the leaves. It is very 
convenient in its treatment, as it flourishes in a cold room, or in 
a heated one ; if there is any diflerence, it grows with greater 
vigour in the warm room than in the cold, and will bear a good 
supply of water. It would rather be adviseable to have a saucer 
placed beneath the plant, with a little water in it. 

Daphne Mezereum,^Tbi& plant is perfectly hardy, and there¬ 
fore need not be placed in a room, but will do very well outside 
the window. When in flower it is very gay, having a dark lilac 
flower, which blooms up to the branches, and is, when in full 
flower, very sweet. It never has any leaves while in blossoni, 
but makes up for this loss by the great abimdance of bloom which 
it produces. When placed in the open air, it will not require, 
water more than once a fortnight, and if the weather is very frosty 
not even that. There are several other plants that bloom ,at the 
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same time as this, which make a very pretty mixture, and are very 
gay. The Snow-drop is one of the rirst; this pretty little flower 
is too well known to need any description from me. There is 
also the Winter Aconite, a bright yellow flower in the form of a 
buttercup, and which does not exceed two inches in height, and 
is very gay and showy. There are likewise all the varieties of the 
Crocus. Nor must I forget to mention the Hepatica, which is the 
prettiest of all the small flowers which bloom at this time, amongst 
them are several varieties ; blue, pink and white, with a double 
and single variety of each colour; when in full bloom they are 
very showy especially when combined with the Crocus and other 
flowers of the season, 'fhey are quite hardy, and flower as well 
in town as the country; they will scarcely require any water during 
the time they are in bloom. 

V'erhena^ or as it is now called Aloysia citriodora, but which is 
more generally known by the name of the Lemon plant, may be 
procured at this early season ; but the leaves are extremely de¬ 
licate, and must be kept close, as four or five minutes’ exposure 
to the air would destroy the whole of them, having been forced 
into leaf so much before its qatural time, for the sake of the beau¬ 
tiful scent which is emitted from it when touched. It is certainly 
a delightful little plant, and ought not to be absent from any room. 
It will require very little water each day, as, from the weakness 
of its leaves, it is not able to bear much, and should be placed in 
the warmest part of the room, where it will thrive very well, until 
about April, when it may occasionally be placed outside the 
window to receive the fresh air, but must not remain outside du¬ 
ring the night until the middle of June. Indeed I should recom¬ 
mend keeping it in the room all night during the whole of the 
summer, as it preserves the scent much better as well as keeps a 
fine green to the leaf. The leaves of this plant, when picked off 
and carefully dried, will retain their beautiftd odour for several 
years after, if put in thin paper or a small silk bag, to keep the 
air from them. 

LechenauUia formosa ,—This beautiful little plant, in its appear¬ 
ance, is very similar to the Erica, and like those plants require to 
be grown in bog or peat earth. It is also remarkable for the ^eat 
length of time it continues flowering, commencing early in Feb¬ 
ruary, and can scarcely be said to have finished its bloom the 
Ftovember following. In its growth it never attains a very great 
size, and is particularly adapted for small fancy vases, as it does 
not require a large pot, indeed it flourishes much better when 
grown in small-sized pots, and has a bright i)lood-cdloured flower, 
but when confined in in a room it is almost sure to change to a 
bright orange, but by being exposed to the air it very soon regains 
its former colour; it is not so diflacult to keep as the Erica, but like 
them should never be allowed to get quite dry, but always be 
kept moist, at the same time not to be saturated with water. It 
is very hardy, and will bear to be exposed to the air during the 
VoL. VII. No.<76. ' a 
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day time when the weather is not very frosty, and after the month 
of May can be kept out of doors both day and night. 

Kennedy a monophylla .—This is a very pretty little climbing 
plant, and for the room is very desirable, attaining about one foot 
and a half in height, and has a pretty bright purple flower, which 
blooms in bunches of about two inches in length; and even when 
the flower is off, the leaf still makes it a desirable plant. There 
is another species, K. lilicina, which has a pale lilac-coloured 
flower, and has the same kind of habit and growth as the other. 
These two varieties, when planted together in the same pot or 
vase, are very pretty, as, from their climbing habit, they twine 
one with the other, intermixing their flowers all over the plants ; 
they should receive a very little water every day until about May, 
when they may be watered more plentifully ; great care must be 
taken that it does not receive too much water, as the leaves will 
otherwise turn yellow, which immediately spoils the beauty of the 
plant. 


The Little English Flora, or a Botanical and popular aecouni 
of all our Field flowers, with Engravings on Steel of every 
description. By G. W. Francis, Author of the Analysis of 
British Ferns. 

% 

^ Three years ago we were iniormed by Mr. Francis of his intention to pub¬ 
lish a work on British plants, and the small pocket volume, of 174 pages, 
now before ns, is the result. In the preface we are told that, the object of 
the Author in preparing this little Yolume, “ is, first to invite the young to 
an examination of the flowers of the field,*’ by pointing out the beauties they 
are every where to meet with, that thus additional charms may be added to 
their rambles over the meads and commons; secondly to induce a love for 
the science itself, by shewing that it is easy of acquirement, and that it 
yields instruction and delight, not merely in our after progress, but even from 
our first commencement of its study —and, be adds, ** these important pur¬ 
poses 1 have endeavoured to accomplish, by giving a plain and popular des¬ 
cription of all our common wild plants accompanying these with accurate 
steel engravings of every species: thus striving to win rather than demand 
the attention, and to present these little favourites in the alluring garb with 
which nature has herself invested them, rather than the mysterious and re* 
pulsive habit in which they are too often described, and to smooth as much 
as possible the study of Botany. 

Mr. Francis is well and advantageously known to the public, as the author 
of an Analysis of British Ferns, a work which every cryptogamic botanist 
ought to possess. The * little English Flora* is cast from a similar model, 
but, in point of real usefulness, it will bear no comparison with the work be¬ 
fore alluded to. The engfravings are too small to afford much assistance in 
indentifying the species. This will be readily understood, when it is known 
that there are twenty engravings on each page, the size of which is only six 
inches by three. By this arrangement, the volnme is small, and, we have no 
doubt, cheap. On this ground it can be recommended ; the * Little English 
Flora* will be found of great assistance, more especially on account of the 
popular and pleasing style in which it is got up. 
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PART 11. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since onr last.) 


1. MATTHIOLA ODORATISSIMA. Sweetest Evening Stock. 

(Bot. Reg. 25. 

CRUCIFERS. TBTRADYNAMIA SBLEQUOSA. SYNONYM. CHEIRANTHUS 
ODORATISSIMUS. 

Introduced to this country some years back, bat is rarely to be met with. 
We lately saw it in fine bloom, which has a pretty appearance, the flowers are 
of a pale piirple with yellow centre, they are most delightfully fragrant to¬ 
wards evening, much more so than the well known Cheiranthus trislis. The 
present species is a half hardy biennial, and does well either in the green¬ 
house or open border during summer. U seeds freely and is readily culti- 
yated. 

9. LCELIA AUTUMNALIS. The Autumnal Loelia. (Bot, Reg. 27. 

ORCH1DACE.S. 6YNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A native of Mexico, and now found in many collections of Orchideae in 
this country, and it certainly merits a place in every one. The plant is of 
oasy culture ; it requires to be tied to a piece of wood, and as soon as fresh 
roots begin to push it is freely syringed, even two or three times a day till 
the growing season is over, when it is removed to a cooler temperature, and 
kept dry through the winter, after which, it is taken to a higher temperature 
and treated as above. The flowers are of a beautiful mixture of bright rose^ 
crimson, and purple, with the labellum towards its base, white, spotted and 
streaked with dark brownish crimson ; each flower is near four inches across, 
produged numerously, and very fragrant. 

9, TRICHINIUM ALOPECUROIDEM. Foxtail Trichinium. 

(Bot. Reg. 38. ' 

AMARANTHACEA. MONODBLPHIA PBNTANDRIA. 

This singular looking plant was introduced into this country by Captain 
Mangles, R. N., from the Swan River Colony. It has bloomed m the collec¬ 
tion of that gentleman’s brother, R. Mangles, Esq., Sunning Hill, Berkshire; 
it is a half hardy annual flowering abundantly in the open border during 
summer; flowers are produced in spikes, green, tinged with rosy pink of a 
glossy appearance like the cockscomb; the flowers seem to protrude them¬ 
selves out of a dense mass of fine hairs, like those of the feather grass, 
though not very showy, the flowers are very interesting. Dr. Lindley has 
stated that two other species are known to exist at Swan River, apecipiens 
having been given to the Doctor by Captain Mangles. 

]. Tr. Manp;lesli. Flowers, pinx at the tips, silvery at the base. 

3. Tr. Stirlinghii; silvery, just tinged with pink. 

4. SALVIA CONFERTIFLORA. Close flowered Sage. (Bot. Reg. 29, 

LARIATE.C. DBCANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

Discovered by Mr. Macrae, near Rio Janeiro, Brazil, It is like others of 
this family, thriving well either in the greenhouse, conservatory, or open 
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border ; tbe flowers are produced in spikes of six or eight inches long, thej' 
are of a deep orange colour, having a purplish red calyx, the contrast of 
which is very pretty, each blossom is about half an inch long; the plant 
blooms very freely, and the blossoms being of a bright colour produce a 
pretty effect, it has bloomed in the collection of J. D. Llewellyn, Esq. 

5. RUELLIA CILIATIFLORA. Fringe flowered Rnellia. (But. Mag. 

ACANTHACBA. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPBRMIA. 

This is rather an ornamental stove plant, with ohlong serrated foliage, and 
flowers produced upon a short panntcle, which are of a purple colour, naving 
five cordate petals, and a spreading disk. It was sent home by Mr. Tweedie, 
and is supposed to be a native of the interior of Mexico. 

6. PIMELEA HENDCR30NL Mr. Henderson^s Pimelea. (Bot. Reg. 

THYHELEiE DIANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

Is a ver^ pretty plant, intermediate between P. decnssata and P. losese. 
It is a native of King George's Sound, and was raised from seeds received 
from thence by Messrs. Eagle and Henderson. This is said to be one of the 
most ornamental of the genus ; and judging from the plate, we are fully in¬ 
clined to fall in with this opinion.' The colour of tbe flowers is a light rose. 
The branches are very thickly set with leaves. 

7. BRASSAVOLA CUSPIDATA. Spear-lipped Brassavola. (Bot. Reg. 

ORCIllDB£. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

This is a native of Trinidad, imported from thence by John Moss, Esq., of 
Otterspool, Liverpool. We are here told, that owing to the skill of this gen¬ 
tleman’s gardener, and the extensive connexions which Mr. Moss, possesses 
abroad, his collection at Otterspool bids fair to rival some of the many col¬ 
lections of orchidaceous plants, of which tbe country may well be proud. 
Five species of this genus have already been described by Professor Lindley, 
of which the one now under consideration is the sixth, and nearly related to 
B. cucullata. 

To those unacquainted with the genus as well as the species referred to, 
it may be well to say tliat the B. cuspidatahas long ridged rush-like foliage, 
bearing a few scattered white flowers. 

8. DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. Beautiful Dendrohium. (Pax. Mag. 

ORCHIDEa:. PYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Amongst tbe genera of orchidaceous Epiphytes none contains a greater 
number of really beautiful species than Dendrobium, of which we think it 
quite just to tbe genus to say, the species now before us is decidedly tbe 
most ornamental. Tbe foliage is scanty, being only a pair or so on the sum¬ 
mit of a rather tall fleshy stem. The flowers are very large, and nearly 
white. We are told that this handsome plant was discovered in a district 
called Pondooah, at the base of the Khoseea Hills, by Mr. J. Gibson, collect¬ 
or to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and under whose care it produced 
its handsome flowers at Chats worth, during the spring of 1<^38. Some excel¬ 
lent directions are here given on the cultivation of this genus, the most 
important of which are those which refer to a season of rest or the suspension 
of moisture, but not of heat, in their native localities they bloom in the dry 
season. This period should commence about the beginning of our winter, 
and continue for one or two months. During this time the foliage will 
wither, and not unfrequently drop oft', but, at the end of this period, mois¬ 
ture should again be freely supplied, when the flowers and foliage will be 
most luxuriant. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES 

On Dry Rot, &c.— ! should feel mnch obliged to you, or any of your 
correspondents, for their opinion on *Mr. Kyanse's Supplement, for the pre¬ 
servation of timber from Dry Roi.* And whether there would be any danger 
in introducing some trellising into a greenhouse, and likewise the new roof¬ 
ing of a large grape*house. The vines are to be trained under the rafters: 
both rafters and trellising have been laying in the tank some time, and are 
now ready for ose : 1 uudersland it is a deadly poison! Should not the wood 
be well drained and painted before it is put upon the house ? Would not 
the air in the house be impregnated, so as to be injurious when closely shut 
up ? An early answer to the above by some reader acquainted with the sub¬ 
ject, will much oblige 

April 17th, 1839. A Constant Reader. 

A List op Pansbys.— Will you, or some reader of your Magazine, be so 
kind as to give me a list of the best prize Panseys, also the probable price, 
and where they may be obtained. 

Aprileth, 1839. R. R. Davis. 


ANSWER. 

A List of Panseys.— Having recently visited many of the first rate col¬ 
lections in the country, and around London, to furnish ourselves with a stock 
of the best, the following are the kinds we selected as the roost superb, viz., 
Venosa, Cream superba, Mrs. Adams, Climax, Formosa, Solomon, Mrs. 
Praaed, Lord Glammis’s Enterprize, Enchantress, Thompson's Victoria, King, 
(Jem, Hecuba, Jem Crow, King’s Cupid, Corrine, Morion's Julia, Esther, 
Mulberry, Gold Sovereign, Unique, Minerva superba, Duke of Marlborough, 
Shakespear, Milton, Mountjoy's Victoria, Thompson’s Vesta, Beauty of Som¬ 
erset, Incomparable superba, Thompson's Naxark, T. Vivid, Regina. Fanny, 
Senecio, Emperor, Duke of Wellington, Mogul, Coronation, Fair Helen, 
Chimpanzee, Duke of Northumberland, Iver Hero, Ne plus Ultra.— 

Conductor. 


REMARKS. 

On Raising Native Hyacinths. —The plants which have flowered in 
glasses or pots produce better offsets than those raised in beds ; these to¬ 
gether with the mother and now reduced hiiib, plant at the usual season. 
The old bulb afi’ords considerable nourishment to the young plants, which 
rise with great strength the following spring. When the leaves assume a 
yellow hue the plants are to be taken up, and replanted the same day in 
prepared beds; the stronger by themselves. The strongest plants will show 
blossoms the following spring, some of them having from twelve to twenty 
bells, or pips; these should be reduced to three or four, which should be 
left on the extremity to draw up the sap. Were the whole suffered to re¬ 
main, the plant would be much exhausted in flowering; and if wholy taken 
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off.it receives a great check. The baths are again to be taken np in October* 
and replanted as before* not peraitting them to remain any time ont of the 
ground. Moisture seems essential to the perfection of the Hyacinth; and it 
is those which remain in the ground* and of course subject to its influence* 
that are not at any time affected with the ring disease* by which many of 
which are placed in the stove are lost every season. 

The compost best suited for them is, one barrowful of loam from rocky 
places* one ditto well rotted cow-dung. This should* if possible* be three 

? rears old; one third of a barrowful of mould* produced frcmi rotted tree- 
eaves* and about a fifth of a barrow from an old cucumber-bed. With this 
the bed is to be made two and a half feet deep* and the surface covered 
with turf mould* to preserve the bulbs from frost. 


New Plants. 

Trop(Eolum Tricoloruh. —We have recently seen several fine specimens 
of this most lovely climber* which is certainly unequalled for beauty and 
neatness. At the exhibition of the London Horticultural Society* held on 
the 18th* inst., there were several plants in most profuse bloom* and trained 
variously* which produced a fine effect; one was trained to cover a circular 
' wire frame about four feet in diameter* covering it with bloom in every part; 
a second, a wire frame about four feet high in the form of an um* and in 
addition to the frame being covered down to the pot* the framing was so 
constructed as to inclose the pot* and the flowers concealed it from view; a 
third* was trained over a frame constructed globular* about three feet in 
diameter, and its surface entirely covered with bloom; a fourth* trained up 
to a centre* having a turban headed from three feet across* and in addition 
to the head being covered* the shoots hung pendant in beautiful bloom. 

In these and other similar modes the plants were trained* and being in a 
high degree bf cultivation* blooming profusely* were justly admired. When 
the bulb once becomes strong* the plant is found to be of easv culture ; the 
shoots being spread around the plant upon some finely sifted soil* just 
covering them over* and gently pressing them down, they will then speedily 
take root. This is a very ready method of increasing it, and will doubtless* 
on becoming generally known, allow the introduction of several plants into 
every greenhouse and conservatory. The soil in which the Tropoeolum ap¬ 
pears to thrive best, is a sandy loam being well drained* care should always 
be taken, as have been observed by writers in former numbers of the Cabinet* 
not to place the tuber more than one-half its depth in the soil; we find too 
that the plant can be easily cultivated in a light sitting room. The kind we 
saw in 1836 flourishing in the valuable collection of C. Rawsbn* Esq.* Hope 
House, Halifax* under the very successful management of our friend Mr* 
Menzies* is the most handsome of the tribe* we gave a figure of it at the 
time* (August)* and seeing a plant of it in bloom, at the above mentioned 
exhibition* in'contrast with the true T. tricolorum, we were struck with its 
decided superiority* the flowers being much larger and of finer colours. The 
kind was named at Mr. Rawson’s, T. elegans, and is justly entitled to such 
appellation. We have seen it named in one collection* T. tricolorum major. 

Tropceolum Brachyceros is better cultivated this year than we have seen 
it before, trained* ^nd otherwise treated as T. tricolorum, it produces a pretty 
contrast with it. its yellow, delicately dark marked flowers being neat and 
pretty. 

Tbopceolum Tuberosum is now progressing fast, plants are fine for turn* 
ing out; they will no doubt amply repay by their beauty at the end of 
summer and autumn. The plant is very easy of propagation by cuttings, 
and one plant will produce near a peck of tubers. It is found to throw the 
plant early into bloom, cut a small trench with a spade around the plants^ 
abqpt two feet from its base, and fill up the trench with sand* this checks its 
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laxoriance Bud caases it to bloom immediately. The beauty, and 8aee ot* 
culture of T. pentaphyllum is too well known to require any commendation.-^ 
Conductor. 

Hovba pungens. —This beautifu} plant is of a dwarf habit, with narro# 
leaves, resembling (he Rosemary. The flowers are of the most intense blue. 
It is a native of the Swan Rirer, and was raised by Robert Mangles, Bsq. 
This is a very desirable plant to those who have a small greenhouse. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Garth’s Joan of Arc. Pelargoniuni. This most superb kind we saw in 
bloom in the fine collection of Mr. Catleugh, and it is certainly the best 
flower among the vast variety of fine kinds we have seen daring a visit to 
every collection of note ; no drawing can do justice to its beauties and ex¬ 
cellence. The following kinds are among the best we have seen, and merits 
a place in every collection. 

Chorizema yaria. This new and very fine species was recently exhibi¬ 
ted at the London Horticultural Societies* Room in Regent Street, and at the 
bxhibition on the 18th, inst., at the Societies* garden. ‘ Mr. Hally of Black- 
heath, exhibited a plant finely in bloom at the former place; and Mr. Veitch, 
of Exeter, at the latter; Mr. Veitch’s plant was about seven feet high, 
furnished from the bottom to the top with numerous spending branches, and 
central shoots, each terminating with a spike of flowers. The plant is of 
very rapid growth, easy of cultivation, and a most profuse bloomer. The 
flowers are produced closely on the spikes, and thus make a show, and in this 
particular, very much exceed some other kinds of Chorizemas, whose flowers 
being so remote from each other, give but little effect. This very superior 
kind which deserves a place in every greenhouse and conservaitory; in the 
latter, it appears as if it would become a magnificent tree, and if duly en¬ 
couraged when grown in a pot, an object oi considerable attention. Dr. 
Lindley noticed at the meeting, that it was one of the most valuable acqui¬ 
sitions of this class of plants, which had been introduced for some time. 

Gladiolus ramosus. This very beautiful species we saw in bloom in the 
fine collection of Mr. Groom, of Walworth; when we saw it in bloom last 
summer, it was offered at three guineas per plant, but may now be obtained 
for fifteen shillings. It is of vigorous habit, and blooms most profusely in 
the open border, when grown among others of its beautiful family its contrast 
is very striking. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Annuals.— See pages 43, and 72, Vol. I—Those annual plants that have 
not yet been transplanted out, should now be done, in cloudy and showery 
weather, keeping as much earth to their roots as possible, now supporting 
those with sticks that require it—thin out where too thick. Tender annUals 
may now be turned out into the Bower borders ; they should be refreshed at 
least once a day with water, and if the sun be very powerful they will re- 

2 uire to be shaded, till they have taken fresh root: those that remain to 
ower in pots, must be frequently ^ supplied with water, repotting, &c., as 
they require it. Finish transplanting perennial and biennial plants, so^h 
in spring. 

Roses. —Cutting of Garden kinds may be put off by the middle of the 
month; insert them firmly in the soil, and cover with a hand-glass—a shady 
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border is the best sitaation for them. Cuttings of most kinds of Greenhouse 
plants should now be put off. 

Carnations and Pinks. —Laying the former, and piping the latter, will be 
required by the end of the month. Seedlings should be planted out singly 
into pots or open borders. Those Carnations in pots require |)articular at> 
tension in keeping them well supplied with water, and to support the flower 
stems by tying them to neat green sticks with bass; pipings of the young 
shoots may still be put in ; those cut at the second or third joint make the 
handsomest plants ; they should be kept shaded from the hot sun, otherwise 
they will soon get scorched and dried up, they should be finished layering 
by the middle of the month. Pinks may still be propagated by pipings as 
in June. Auricula plants in pots will require a little water frequently in 
hot weather, taking care not to pour it on the heart of the plant—all dead 
leaves should be removed—if any of the plants are attacked with the green 
fly, they should be smoked with tobacco. 

Ranunculus and Anemone Roots.— Should any bulbous rooted plants, 
as Ranunculuses, Tulips, Anemones, dic.^ now be past flowering, and their 
leaves decayed, they should be taken up, well dried, cleaned, and the offsets 
separated, and put in a cool airy place, till the planting season again com¬ 
mences.—See articles in Vols. 1. and 11., of the Cabinet. 

Camellias —which have ceased blooming, will now require to be excited 
by being taken to a higher degree of heat, and freq^iently syringed, this will 
induce vigorous shoots, and en abundance of flower bods. 

Chrysanthemums.— See pages 73, 74, and 81, of Vol. I. Plants in small 
pots should be repotted into larger. ^ 

Dahlias.— See pages 3, 22, 66, and 95, of Vol. 1. ; and articles in Vol. 2, 
and Vol. 3, page 100. 

Tulips.— See page 24, Vol. I. 

Greenhouse and Stove Annuals.— Such as have been grown hitherto in 
small pots, should be repotted into larger for the summer's growth. 

Auriculas— may be repotted and placed in a shady, but airy, situation. 
Transplant seedlings,' Al^o of Polyanthuses. 

Pansies.— New be^s may be made by taking off rooted offsets or by 
piping, shading them for a few days after removal. Such will bloom pro¬ 
fusely at the end of summer. 

Camelias —If the new shoots have nearly done growing, place the plants 
in a warm greenhouse, or in a stove of 70 degrees, in order to assist the 
plants in producing flower buds. 

Herbaceous Plants —in flower beds should regularly be tied up as the! 
advance in growth, not allowing them to grow too far before this attention is 
given, or many kinds will become unsightly. 

Balsams.— See culture of. in Vol. I. 

Trivbranians. See Vol. I. 

Seeds of hardy Biennials, as Sweet Williams, Scabious, &c., may be sown 
for plants to bloom next year. 

The Double Scarlet Lychnis, &c., &c. —The double scarlet Lychnis, 
and such like plants, should be propagated by cuttings. Dahlia cuttings 
will easily take root if placed in brisk heat. Continue to cut box edgings, 
and hedges, where it was not done last month. Where it is desired to save 
seed of Ten Week, Russian, or German Stocks, only allow those single ones 
to remain, the flowers of which have five or six petals; if such be reserved 
they will generally pioduce doable flowering plants. Towards the end of 
the month, Roses may be budded: the first week in August is, however, con^ 
sidered better. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JULY Ist, 1839. 


PART 1 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE 1. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HOT HOUSE PLANTS 

BY A PRACTICAL GARDENER. 

T«b house intended for the growth of stove or tropical plants, 
should be constructed so as to give a proper command of artificial 
heat in the. winter season, when a high tdlnperature is requisite 
foi: the pteservation of the.plants. These, being natives of warm 
climates, require a strong degree of hes^ lo induce them to grow 
and Rpurish in the confined apartments that are allotted for their 
cultivation. 

The thermometer ought to be regulated, mornings and even¬ 
ings, in this department, from 60 to 70 degrees : otherwise, the 
the cold cutting winds that generally pass between the laps of the 
panes of glass, will prove very injurious to the tender shoots and 
foliage of many of these exotics. When the atmosphere of the 
stove increases to 70 degrees by the influence of sun heat, a little 
air should be admitted in the middle of the day, but taken away 
again early in the afternoon, so as the house may be shut up warm 
from the effects of the sun, wluch is more advisable than having 
recourse to strong fires for the purpose; and as the use of the 
bark bed is now becoming very generally exploded, for the culti¬ 
vation of tropical plants, a higher degree of temperature is neces¬ 
sary for the health and preservation of these ; but, as many of the 
tender exotics will succeed better by having a slight degree of 
bottom heat at their roots, this may be successfully supplied to 
them, by filling the bed, or pit, with fresh tree leaves, or tan, 
VoL.VII. No. 77, ^ s 
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every autumn, and covering the surface over with sand or coal 
ashes, for the pots to stand upon; when these should be arranged 
^according to their different sizes, without plunging, as the heat 
arising from the fermenting substances will increase the temper¬ 
ature of the house, and produce a mild congenial heat to the 
roots of the plants, which will greatly facilitate the growth of the 
more tender species. The pots remaining unplunged on the bark 
bed, will not be so subject to hav^ their roots injured with worms, 
which is always the case when plunged in the bed, and which 
are very pernicious to the young roots. During the winter months, 
when there is but little sun to dry up the moisture, great care 
must be taken not to give any of the plants too much water; it 
is preferable to give them little, and frequently, as they may ap¬ 
pear to require it, than to deluge the pots with too much mois¬ 
ture, in their quiescent state. When the flues or hot water pipes 
are pretty warm, the pouring of water upon them will produce a 
fine steam, very beneficial to the plants, and also obnoxious to 
the insects, whose depredations should always be kept in subjec¬ 
tion. When the Aphis, or green fly infests the young shoots, 
recourse must be had to fumigation with leaf tobacco, or b^ 
plunged over head in « solution of tobacco water. The advan¬ 
tage of a mild or rather calm evening, should be taken, and the 
houses well filled with the fumigating bellows, which will instant^ 
ly destroy these noxious depredators. The plants will require 
to be well syringed the following morning, in order to displace 
any of the fly that may cling to the foliage ; and if they do not 
appear all to be destroyed, a repetition of fumigation should be 
resorted to the ensuing evening, which will effectually clear the 
plants of these insects. When the weather is at all favourable, 
the syringe should be frequently applied in the evening, and the 
house shut up warm ; this moist heat wDl, in general, keep the 
red spider under, especially in the earfy part of the season; but 
if this intruder begins to get a head, a little sulphur sprinkled 
over the hot pipes, or flues, will keep them dn abeyance. The 
white mealy bug and scale are more difficult agents to ged rid of, 
and require to be brushed off as soon as they begin to appear, 
otherwise they will become very troublesome. Frequent fumi¬ 
gations of tobacco will, also, considerably check their pro¬ 
gress. 

ITie soil that appears most appropriate ior the growth of the 
greater portion of stove plants, is sandy loam, consisting of the 
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sward from a pasture, which should be thrown into heap, to de¬ 
compose and pulverise for a short time previous 'to using; to 
which a portion of peat soil, mixed with it, will be a suitable com¬ 
post for the growth of most tropical plants. When there is a 
scarcity of peat, a mixture of decomposed tree-leaves may be ap¬ 
plied in its steady with great advantage. Should the sgil not be 
of a naturally sandy quality, a little sand should be intermix¬ 
ed, so as to render it light, and free for the roots to run in. 

The plants should all be examined in March, or Aprils and 
such as appear to be, in want of fresh pots, should be shidfed into 
others, a size larger; but the operation of shifting, and size of 
the pots should be regulated according to the state of the plants. 
The more luxuriantly inclined species will require a larger sup-% 
ply of nourishment than those of less delicate habit, and may^ 
therefore, be admitted into larger sized pots without injury, whilst 
the more deUcate growing sorts must not be over-potted; rather 
repeat this operation, as the roots appear to fill the pots, than put 
them into too large sized pots at once. The pots that are used 
for this purpose must be well drained with small pieces of pot*^ 
sherds, or any other material, that will permit a free passage for 
the superfluous moisture. There shoxild be placed next to the 
drainage a little of the rough fibrous substance that is collected 
from the soil, which will admit of a ready penetration of the 
water through it, and prevent thq mould in the pots becoming too 
much saturated with wet; as nothing is more injurious to the 
tender roots than to have the soil soured about them when in a 
dormant state. During the course of the season, they will re¬ 
quire to be frequently examined; and such as appear to have 
out-grown their pots, to be removed into larger ones; as, also, 
any that are in an unhealthy state shoiild be shook out of the pot, 
and the roots examined; and such as appear in a decayed state^ 
cut away, and the plant fresh potted; but observing in these 
instances, to use rather small pots than large ones. In Autumn 
the whole stock should be carefully looked over; and those that 
appear too much confined, for want of pot room, may be re-potted 
into larger sized ones; care, however, should be taken not to 
disturb or injure the roots at this advanced season. During 
the Summer months, and growing season, they should be well 
supplied with water, and frequently syringed over their foliage, 

* and the borders and footpaths, &c kept in a moist state, particular!- 
ly in hot weather, which will be very conducive to the health and 
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vigour of the plant. The atmosphere of the house will require ttP 
be duly attended to, and the thermometer regulated mornings 
and evenings, at 65 degrees, which may be allowed to vary from 
90 to 100 degrees, by the influence of sun heat. 

Most sorts of tropic£d plants are increased, either by cutting^, 
seeds, or dividing at the root, whence oflsets of the Orchidese and 
Cryptogamia genus are procured; and when those throw out sueh 
suckers, or side offsets, we have a plant supplied with roots imme¬ 
diately, which may be, at once, potted, and treated accordingly. 

1 may, however, observe, that these suckers, or offsets, should be 
allowed to form good roots before they are taken from the mother 
plant, which will the better secure their future success. The 
hard woody kinds may be propagated by cuttings, which will root 
freely in most instances, when planted in a sharp sand, and placed 
in a shaded situation of the stove, or in any other apartment where 
they can be shaded from the effects of the mid-day sun; as a 
small pit or frame is generally appropriated for this purpose, which 
can readily be shaded by throwing a mat over the lights while the 
cuttings are striking root: some of the species will require a slight 
degree of bottom heat, to induce them to throw out young roots. 
The most suitable season for the propagating of tropical plants, is 
from January to July; but many of the kinds may be put into the 
cutting pots at any period of t^ year, providing that the y^ung 
shoots are in a proper state, as some species require the wood 
to be ripened and firm before they ar.e put in; whilst others may 
be increased when the shoots have grown only sufi&ciently long for 
the cutting. In striping the foliage from the shoot, care must be 
taken not to injure the bark, and not to clear away more of the 
leaves than are necessary for the insertion of the lower end of the 
cutting in the soil or sand in the pot, where they are all inserted; 
a gentle watering should be given, to settle the soil about them 
and the pots then covered with hand-glasses until the cuttings 
begin to grow, and throw out young roots, when a little air may 
be given, to prevent their being drawn up in a weak state. The 
sand, or mould, in which they are planted, must not be saturated 
too much with water, otherwise it will rot the cuttings. 

When the plants have struck root, they should be immediately 
potted off in small sized pots, and placed in a slight hot-bed for a 
few days, and kept shaded from the effects of the mid-day sun 
imtil they have got a little established, when they may be re- * 
moved with safety to the stove. 
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ARTICLE IL 

ON FLORIST FLOWERS-THE AURICULA. 

BY FLORA. 

In my last paper, having promised you the routine of my month¬ 
ly culture of the Auricula, I therefore, to redeem my pledge, 
send this, with a sketch of my Auricula-house or frame, the dot¬ 
ted lines shewing where the laths on which the sliding shelves 
lay. 



I shall begin my Auricula-year with Augy^t^ that being the 
month in which the general potting takes place for spring bloom* 
Early in the month, or the last week in July, prepare the soil 
as before stated, prepare also some thin sod or sward, and having 
taken care that it is half dry, take an empty pot, and cover the hole 
in the bottom with a piece of shell or potsherd, lay a piece of 
this half dry sod upon it, and then your prepared soil, till the pot 
is about half hill, take the old plant and shake the soil from it, 
taking off all rooted offsets which must be put either singly into 
small pots or four plants into a larger pot, pull off all the dead 
or yellow leaves, and examine the root to see if any part be decay¬ 
ed, if so, remove all the decayed or brown roots, for the plant 
will never thrive when the root is diseased. If you cut or break 
it, let it be till the woimd is healed, or pot in dry soil, and do not 
water for a day or two; spread the roots of the plant all around 
the soil, and fill up to the top level with the edge, do not press 
it down with your fingers, but give it a slight knock or two on 
the bench, which will settle it about half an inch and leave room 
for holding water. Look to the neck of the plant all round, that 
it is a proper depth in the soil, then water gently about the edge 
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and place the plants in a shaded situation. If the weather is 
dry and hot, they will require a little water every evening round 
the pot edge; a shower of rain at this season will not hurt 
them, only do not let them have too much, for it not only 
washes away the nutricious part of the soil, but also does the 
plant harm by giving it an inclination to rot, by the wet lodging 
too long about the neck. If it is very suny, shade the frame with 
mats during the day, and having the bdck doors taken quite away 
at this season, prop the edges of the front sashes up, so that 
air may he circulated freely through the whole both day and 
night. 

September ,—No more is required this month than examining 
the plants frequently to see that they are free from the green fly, 
caterpillars, &c. and in a sound healthy state, if the green fly 
should infest them, this is easily cured by closing the frame and 
flimigating with tobacco smoke, water frequently round the 
edge of the pot, and the plant will grow freely and strong. 

If a plant looks yellow or sickly, be sure that all is not right 
with it, lose no time in taking it out of the pot and wash it clean, 
if any brown or decayed place appears, take it quite out with 
your finger nail, or apiece of wood, but do not cut it with a 
knife, let it lay out of the soil till dry, and then repot it in dry 
soil, use a plaster of bees wax or tallow over the wound to keep 
the damp from it, but if possible, keep the wound quite out of 
the soil; keep it dry fora week or more, till it begins to recover^ 
water with great caution till it show signs of growing, then set it 
in its place. 

October .—Less water must now be given as the plants cease 
from growing, and must be regularly prepared for the winter, 
that is, they must be furnished with less sap, and of course they 
will become less succulent and less susceptible of frost or damp, 
they must have all the air possible by the sashes still remaining 
proped, and the door off during fine weather. 

This is often a fatal month for the Auricula, the 
damp stagnated state of the air, together with cold, and want of a 
proper elevation of the plants above the wet surface of the ground, 
are felt most severelyj but if they have been regularly prepared 
last month by being kept dryer than before, they will bear it 
very well; very little water is now required, keep them entirely 
from rain, but give as much air as possible, examine the plants 
frequently as to their soundness, &c. 
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2)ecember.^^No water must now be given except the plants 
turn soft for want of it, and then very little will suffice; pick off 
such yellow or dry leaves as can be removed without making a 
wound, but do not force them off, which would probably make 
a wound, and the neck be injured, and prove fatal; at this season 
of the year keep your frame closer, as frost and snow, may now 
bo expected. 

January /,—This month must begin as December ends, by keep¬ 
ing all close in frosty or coarse weather, but give air every fine 
or fair day, give very little water, if any, keep all as clean and 
dry as you can about the plants. 

February ,—The heart of the plants will now begin to look of a 
fresher green, and the leaves to give evidence of a renewal of 
life, they must have a little water to assist nature in her process 
of forming the embryo flowers, about the second or third week, 
according to the season, take off all the surface soil from the pot 
without disturbing the fibres, and put some fine rich soil on them; 
now is a good time for removing any rooted offsets, give water 
once a week, but do not be too eager in setting them to grow too 
soon, for if a severe fit of weather should come, your succulent 
plants might be in danger, give all the s\m and air you can and 
cover with mats at night. 


ABTICLE III. 

' ON THE TREATMENT OF MIMULUS* IN POTS. 

BY W. M. P. 

About the beginning of March I take off cuttings from my 
various selected varieties, which I plant singly into 60’s, using a 
compost of two-thirds loam and the other third leaf and sand, 
merely to keep the soil a little open, I them plunge them into a 
bottom heat, and when they are rooted I take them out and place 
them on the front shelves in the greenhouse; when the roots fill 
the potd they will require to be shifted into 48’s, using the above 
compost with an addition of rotten cow-dung. When I finally 
shift them) which is generally about the latter end of June, I put 
them into as shallow pots as I can procure, from sixteen to eigh¬ 
teen inches in diameter, as the roots always incline to run on the 
surface, which ought to be pegged down and tied up neatly to 
stakes as they grow. 1 allow them abundance of water as they 
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come into flower, (I have seen pans filled with water put under 
them, but it is very injurious, *8 it souis the soil,) for if neglected 
the flowers will be small. 

When they are done flowering, I give them less water, imtil I 
withhold* it dtogether, I then cut them down to the sur&ce, and 
put them aside in any back part of the greenhouse until they 
begin to push in the spring, when I take them out and \)lace them 
on the front shelves in the greenhouse, giving them a good 
watering, when, in the course of a few days they will begin to 
shew their young shoots. 

If you think the above remarks are worthy a place in your use¬ 
ful Publication, they are at your disposal. 

W. M. P. 

UffingUm Gardens^ May 1839. 


ARTICLE IV. 

REMARKS ON THE CYPRESS. 
by an horticulturist. 

This tree, which is the symbol of eternal sorrow in all the civi¬ 
lized countries of Europe, is also the flmeral tree of the east, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea; and it is likewise dedicated 
to the dead from Mazenderin to Constantino^de, as well as to the 
utmost bounds of China’s fruitful shores. 

Claudian tells us, in his admirable poem of the Rape of Pro¬ 
serpine, that when Ceres decided to travel over the earth in 
search of her daughter, she hastened to Etna, to prepare the 
torch which was to light her on the road during the night; and 
that having rooted up two gigantic cypresses, the goddess threw 
them into the crater of that mount, which being inflamed by the 
sulphur, augmented the fires of Etna; and from thence the an¬ 
cients, we presume, dedicated this tree to Pluto and Proserpine. 
The Romans placed a branch of the cypress tree before their 
dwellings when any one died, which remained as long as the 
corpse was in the house ; and which it then accompanied to tne 
funeral pile, or the tomb. 

Lucan, who wrote about the middle of the first century, 
informs us that the cypress was then only used at the funerals of 
persons of distinction. 
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The Turks of the present day attend most religiously to the 
planting of the cypress tree at the tomb of their departed friends 
and relatives; and they ar^ always careful to select the upright 
variety, as the spreading cypress would, in such situations, be the 
cause of much sorrow to them, from their belief that when the 
tree grows with a spiral point towards heaven, it indicates that 
the soul of their friend is ascended into the regions of bliss. The 
Armenians are not allowed to plant a cypress tree, at the graves 
of their deceased friends, but they are permitted to plant any bran¬ 
ching tree, as the apple, oak, or elm, &c.; which, from it’s crooked 
branches, indicates, as the Mahommedans affirm, the impossibility 
of the ascension of Christian souls. When will reason ascend her 
universal throne! 

Lady M. W. Montague mentions a cypress tree in a garden at 
Kujuk Checkmedji, that was converted to rather a singular use. 

The house and garden now belong,” says her Lady-ship, “ to a 
hogia, or schoolmaster, who teaches boys*here. I asked him to 
show me his own apartment, and was surprised to see him point to 
a tall cypress tree in his garden, on the top of which was a place 
for a bed for himself, and a little lower one for his wife and two 
children, who slept there every night. I was so much diverted 
with the fancy,” says Lady Mary, “ that I resolved to examine his 
nest nearer ; but going up fifty steps, 1 found I had still fifty to go 
up, and then I must climb from branch to branch with some ha¬ 
zard of my neck. I thought it therefore the best way to come 
down again.” 

Cato wrote more on the cultivation of the cypress than on that 
of any other tree ; and he calls it a Tarentine tree ; but Pliny says, 
that was from its being first planted in that neighbourhood, and 
that the isle of Candia is its natural country; where, he says, when 
the ground is ploughed up, the young plants are sure to appear, 
and that in many parts of that island, the cypress trees spring up 
without culture ; particularly on Mount Ida, on which they grow 
to the very point, although it is continually covered with snow. 
Hanway says, some of the mountains near Reshd, in Persia, are 
covered with cypress trees. Thus, like the cedar, its birth-place 
is a cold bleak mountain; and like that majestic tree, it lives 
almost to eternity, and its timber seems nearly imperishable. Sir 
W. Ousley tells us, in his travels, that “ the beautiful and venera¬ 
ble cypress of Fassa has been the boast and ornament of that city 
for above a thousand years.” Pliny speaks of a cypress that was 
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planted when the foundation of Rome was laid, and which fell, 
he says, through careless neglect, on the last year of Nero’s reign. 
The same author tells us, the famous statue of Vejovis, Jupiter, 
in the capitol, was made of cypress wood; and that when he wrote 
it was perfectly sound, although it had been dedicated and conse¬ 
crated to the temple since the second year of the foundation of 
Rome. Theophrastus, who calls this tree Kuparitoriy tells us, 
that the doors of the celebrated temple of Ephesus were formed 
of this durable wood; and the doors of St. Peter’s church, at Rome, 
were framed of cypress timber, which lasted from Constantine, to 
Pope Eugenius IV.’s time, which was eleven hundred years, and 
were then sound and entire, when the pope took them down to 
change them for bronze gates. The Egyptians kept their mumr 
mies in chests of cypress wood; and Thucydides, a Greek historian 
who wrote about 400 years before the birth of Christ, tells that 
the Athenians used to bury their heroes in coffins formed of this 
timber; and Aristocles, the celebrated Athenian philosopher, (who 
was called Plato, from the largeness of his shoulders), and who 
flourished about the same time with Thucydides, would have the 
laws and sacred rites inscribed on tablets of cypress wood in pre¬ 
ference to brass. 

The Babylonian history affirms, that the lasting bridge, which 
Semiramis caused to be built over the Euphrates, about 1960 
before the Christian era, was entirely formed of this timber; and 
some learned writers, who do not hesitate to go 389 years farther 
back, endeavour to prove, that the gopher mentioned in Scripture 
as the wood of which the afk was built, was no other than cypress, 
and which is not confuted by other learned authors; such as Isa, 
Vossius, and David Kinchi, who will have gopher to signify only 
resinous timber. Epiphanius, a bishop of Salamis, who died A. D. 
403, tells us, some relics of the ark, Ijasted even to his days: and 
which was judged to have been of cypress. It is known, that at 
Crete this timber was employed in building the largest ships ; and 
Virgil tells us, “ that cypress provides for keels of ships that scour 
the watery plains.” Aristobulus affirms, that the Assyrians made 
shipping of this timber; and so plentiful was this tree about those 
parts of Assyria, where the ark is conjectured to have been built, 
that those vast armadas which Alexander the Great caused to be 
equipped and sent out from Babylon, consisted only of cypress. 

(To be Centinaed.) 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 134.) 

Frequently too, the course of the walk is interrupted by a large 
oak, or elm, or tulipifera, placed in the middle; or by a screen of 
trees running quite across ; which, when the part on one side of 
the screen is opened and illuminated by the sun, and the part on 
the other side close and shaded, produces a pleasing contrast. 

I have often seen, in China, berceaus and arbors, not of lattice- 
work, as in France, but of bamboo, hazel, and elm; whose bran¬ 
ches being interwoven at the top, formed an arch not at all dis¬ 
pleasing to the eye, and exceedingly useful, during the heats of 
summer: and to render these cool retreats more agreeable, jess¬ 
amine scarlet beans, sweet-scented peas, granadillas of several sorts 
nasturtiums, the convolvus major, and many other kinds of clim¬ 
bers, were planted round the outside; forcing their way through, 
enriched the sides and arches of the walks in a very beautiful 
manner, I have likewise seen, in Chinese plantations, walks bord¬ 
ered with the cut yew and elm hedges, so common in most coim- 
tries of Europe, which the Chinese Artists sometimes admit of, for 
variety’s sake ; but they never have the stiff appearance of our 
European ones : the shears are used sparingly; towards the top 
the branches are suffered to spread unmolested ; and even in the 
cut parts of them are seen large masses of other plants forcing 
their way through; such as the sycamore, the fig, the vine, and 
others, whose foliage and verdure are most opposite to those of 
the hedge. 

The dimensions both of their straight roads and walks, vary 
according to the purposes they are designed for; and, in some 
degree too, according to their length. Roads or avenues to 
considerable objects, are, as has been observed, generally com¬ 
posed of three parallel walks: that in the middle being from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty, or even two hundred feet wide ; those 
on the sides, from fifteen to forty. In their Gardens the prin¬ 
cipal straight walks are never narrower than twenty feet; and 
seldom broader than forty-five or fifty: and the smallest are at 
least twelve feet wide. Thirty to thirty-six feet is called a suflS- 
cient width for a length of two hundred yards ; forty to fifty for 
one of four hundred; sixty for one of six hundred; and seventy 
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for a length of eight hundred yards: and when the extent is more 
than this last dimension, they do not tie themselves up to any 
proportion, but encrease their width as much as they conveniently 
can ; never, however, exceeding one hundred and fifty, to two 
hundred feet; which they think the utmost width that can be given 
without rendering the avenue disproportionate to the trees that 
border it 

In the construction of roads and walks, the Chinese Gardeners 
are very expert, and very circumspect; they never situate them 
at the foot of mountains or rising grounds, without contriving 
drains to receive the waters descending from the heights, which 
are afterwards discharged by arched gulleys under the roads, into 
the plains below; forming, in the rainy season, a great number of 
cascades, that increase the beauty of the scenery. The roads 
which are designed for carriages, they make as level as possible ; 
giving them a solid bottom, and shaping them so as to throw off 
the rain-waters expeditiously; they use, as much as possible, the 
nearest materials, to save expence ; and are very judicious in em¬ 
ploying different soils to form mixtures, which never become 
either hard or slippery; never loose in dry weather, nor deep in 
wet; not easily ground into powder; nor ever forming a rough 
flinty surface, difficult and painful for horses to move upon. 

Their walks are either of grass, of gravel, or chippings of stone 
covered with a small quantity of coarse river-sand. The first sort, 
which are seldom used but in private Gardens, they being too lia- 
ble to be spoiled in public walks, are made of the finest and 
cleanest turf that can be found on downs and commons; and they 
are kept in order, by frequent mowing, and rolling with large iron 
rollers. The second sort are made of binding gravel, laid about 
six inches deep, upon the natural ground; if it be dry, or if 
swampy, upon brick rubbish, flint stones, or any other hard mate¬ 
rials, easiest to be had: and these are also kept firm, and in great 
beauty, by being frequently rolled. Those of stone are composed 
of gallets, laid about a foot thick, rammed to a firm consistence, 
and a regular surface ; upon which is put a sufficient quantity of 
river-sand, to fill up all the interstices, this done, the whole is 
moistened, and well rammed again. 

Both in their roads and walks, they are very careful to contrive 
sink-stones, with proper drains and cess-pools for carrying off 
the waters,after violent rains ; and to those thatare upon descents. 
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they never give more fall at the most than half an inch to every 
foot, to prevent them being damaged by the current of the rain¬ 
waters. 

As China, even in the northern provinces, is exceedingly hot 
during summer, much water is employed in their Gardens. In 
the small ones, where the situation admits, they frequently lay the 
greatest part of the ground under water, leaving only some islands 
and rocks; and in their large compositions, every valley has its 
brook or rivulet, winding round the feet of the hills, and discharging 
themselves into larger rivers and lakes. Their artists assert, 
that no Garden, particularly if it be extensive, can be perfect, 
without that element, distributed in many shapes : saying, that it 
is refreshing and grateful to the sense, in the seasons when rural 
scenes are most frequented ; that it is a principal source of variety 
from the diversity of forms and changes of which it is susceptible; 
and from the different manners in which it may be combined with 
other objects; that its impressions are numerous, and uncommonly 
forcible ; and that, by various modifications, it enables the artist 
to strengthen the character of every composition ; to encrease the 
tranquillity of the quiet scene ; to give gloom to the melancholy, 
gaiety to the pleasing, sublimity to the great, and horror to the 
terrible. 

They observe, that the different aquatic sports of rowing, sailing 
swimming, fishing, hunting and combating, are an inexhaustible, 
fund of amusement; that the birds and fishes, inhabitants of the 
water, are highly entertaining, especially to naturalists ; and that 
the boats or vessels which appear upon its bosom, sometimes 
furiously impelled by tempests, at others gently gliding over the 
smooth surface, form, by their combinations, a thousand momen¬ 
tary varied pictures that animate and embellish every prospect. 
They compare a clear lake, in a calm simny day, to a rich piece of 
painting, upon which the circumambient objects are represented 
in the highest perfection : and say, it is Ijke an aperture in the 
world, through which you see another world, another sun, and 
other skies. 

They also remark, that the beauty of vegetable nature depends, 
in a great degree, upon an abundant supply of water; which, at 
the same time that it produces variety and contrast in the scenery, 
esriches the verdure of the lawns, and gives health and vigor to 
the plantations. 
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Their lakes are made as large as the ground will admit; some 
several miles in circumference: and they are so shaped, that from 
no single point of view all their terminations can be seen ; so that 
the spectator is always kept in ignorance of their extent. They 
intersperse in them many islands ; which serve to give intricacy 
to the form, to conceal the bounds, and to enrich the scenery. 

(To be Continned.) 


KEVIEW. 

The Amateur Florist's Assistant in the selection and cultivation 
of Popular Annuals ; to which is added a descriptive caia- 
logue of the more interesting tender Perennials used in 
decorating the Parterre^ and a copious list of European 
Ornamental Alpine Plants^ —By Georgs Willmott, 12mo., 
p.p. 76. 

This is an exceedingly neat little work, and to persons desirous 
of information on the ornamental flowering annuals, it will be 
found interesting and useful. The author deserves the thanks 
and encouragement of the Florist for his efibrts ; this will en¬ 
courage him to give a little tnore practical information on the 
culture of some of the kinds treated upon in the present publica¬ 
tion. 

In the Preface the author observes that “the professional 
gardener and practical floriculturist are alike cautioned against 
expecting much more information from the following pages than, 
it is presumed, they already possess. The intentions of the 
author are more humble ; but he, fondly trusts, his exertions will 
not prove the less useful, his principal aim being to convey, in a 
comprehensive and cheap form, such a portion of that knowledge 
those already possess, as will enable the villa proprietor, cottager, 
and small garden occupier, to cultivate for their own recreation 
the Popular Annuals —a tribe of flowers, surpassed by no others 
in the vegetable kingdom, for fragrance, diversity of form, or 
beauty and variety of coloring—properties which are enhanced 
by the facility with which they may be grown, and the speedy 
return they yield to the careful cultivator; for while they may be 
procured for a trifling amount, they at the same time require less 
attention than their more permanent congenitors ; and instead bf 
waiting seasons, the owner is rewarded for the little requisite at- 
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tention bestowed on them in a few weeks, a period not only short, 
but rendered still more so by the pleasure experienced in daily 
beholding and contemplating their rapid progress, from the time 
their embryo leaves first appear, to that stage of existence when 
the profusion and loveliness of their' bloom is sufficient to arrest 
the attention, and call forth the admiration of the most careless 
observer of nature’s beauties. 

From those resident in and near large towns, the Annual Flow¬ 
ers have a double claim to attention ; for, while they in summer 
serve to cover the small street-door parterre, and garnish the 
window-box and hower-pot with the most choice embellishments 
of the flower-garden, in winter the management necessary for 
perennials, is dispensed with, which in such localities, is peculiarly 
unpleasant, and the gloomy association of ideas is avoided, con¬ 
sequent on daily beholding, in the herbaceous tuft of sickly leaves 
or withered flower-stalks, and the foliage-strip branches of the 
decidious, or the smoke-blackened leaveff of the evergreen shrub, 
the decay of what once charmed the eye of the beholder. 

In addition to the Annual flowers, strictly so called, “ which 
bloom and die in one short summer’s space,” there is another 
class of plants which annually compensate, by the beauty and de¬ 
licacy of their bloom, the care necessarily bestowed on them by 
those who have in their gardens a small hot-bed frame or green¬ 
house, in propagating them in autumn, preserving them through 
winter, and re-transplanting them in May—again to embellish the 
flower-beds with borrowed brilliancy of warmer climes and 
clearer skies. To assist in the selection of these, the author has 
added a descriptive catalogue of the more interesting Tender 
Perennials used in decorating the parterre; and in conclusion, 
he has appended a copious list of the Ornamental European Alpine 
Plants, the smaller of which may be grown in pots, and protected 
during winter under glass, in what is usually termed a cold frame; 
while the taller and more vigorous may be grown in the open 
flower-border or verge of the shrubbery. 

Culture of Annuals, In the course of the work the author 
has endeavoured to give directions for the culture of such as 
require any particular mode of treatment; in addition to which 
he considers the following general observations necessary for the 
guidance of the ^ess experienced amateur. 

The most natural period of sowing Annuals is in the latter end 
of autumn, when they, as well as most other plants, burst from 
their capsules, and distribute the seeds in various ways; there¬ 
fore, those that are natives of this country, or similar climates, 
may in part be sown at that period, for forming an early bloom in 
the following sununer, to be succeeded by the part reserved for 
spring sowing, which is the period most usually devoted to that 
purpose From the end of February to the beginning of May 
flower-seeds may be sown, whenever the weather is favourable, 
and the ground in a proper state for that purpose; reserving the 
more tender sorts till about the middle of April. 
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The depth of soil used as covering for the seeds, should, in all 
cases, be apportioned to their size, for instance, Lupins, Sweet 
Peas, and similar large seeds, should be buried two or three 
inches under the surface; while Prince’s Feather, Mimulus, Pop¬ 
py, Tobacco, &c., of which the seeds are very small, should not 
be covered by more than a small layer of earth. It should 
further be kept in view, that seeds generally, and in particular 
those of a small size, vegetate more freely in a light than in a 
heavy and tenaceous soil ; therefore, in cases when the former 
does not naturally exist, cultivators will find their additional toil 
amply repaid by procuring and only using light soil for covering 
the flower seeds. 

The manners of sowing vary according to the taste of the 
operator : the practice formerly adopted, and still often followed 
by gardeners and others, is to form with the fingers, in the pre¬ 
viously prepared groimd, a circle from one-half to three feet in 
diameter, and of the proper depth, in which the seeds were 
deposited, and the earth again returned ; the whole being gene¬ 
rally finished by clapping the surface gently with the back of a 
spade, or pressing the earth lightly with the foot, to assist in 
keeping out the drought; of course the same practice of forming 
the reservoir for the seeds may be adopted whether the figure is 
intended to be a circle, a square, or any other form. 

Some fanciful growers form the letters of their name, outlines 
of animals, &c. in their flower beds, generally choosing for such 
pnrpose plants as possess dwarf or compact habit of growth. 

The young Annuals, as well as other plants, when coming above 
ground, are liable to be destroyed by slugs and various insects, 
as well as injured, particularly the less hardy sorts, by the night 
frosts ; to prevent which, various methods are recommended and 
practised. In small gardens a very excellent plan is to sow the 
seeds in circles, not more than six inches in diameter, and in¬ 
verting a flower-pot; when the young plants appear above ground, 
the flower-pot should be gently raised on one side by means of a 
small wedge or stone, which should always be removed in the 
evening, the operator taking care to lift it to sofe that no enemies 
are enclosed. The flower-pot answers the double purpose of 
protecting the young plants, and of retaining the moisture about 
them until they acquire sufficient strength to resist all such 
injuries. Lime water, applied at any time, proves destructive to 
slugs, but if sprinkled on the leaves during dry weather or hot 
sun, it will injure them; therefore, that expedient should only be 
resorted to in the evenings or during damp weather, when they 
have left their retreats. A sprinkling of quick-lime in the same 
manner is productive of the same effect, but always produces a 
disagreeable and unsightly appearance.” 

('To be continued.) 
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PART II. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since oar last.) 


HOY A CORUCEA. Thick-leaved Hoja. (Bot Reg. 

A8CLBPIADACBA. PBNTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

1. A scarce plant, reqniring the temperature of the stove, and to be grown 
on the trunks of trees. Those of our readers unacquainted with the genus 
will,* perhaps, understand ns better by saying, that this is a sort of honey 
plant, familiar to most persons, with*its waxey white flowers, and ofiep grown 
in windows. The Hoya coriacea appears to be a thicker foliaged plant, 
stronger in its stem, and perhaps less inclined to become a twiner or creep¬ 
er than the common honey plant. 

This new Hoya flowered foi the first iin^e in this country in the stoves of 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney. It is a native of Manilla, and was sent 
borne by Mr. Cunningham. Its flowering season is August. 

ARI8TOLOCHIA HYPERBOREA. Northern Birthwort. (Pax. Mag. 

ARISTOLOCHtACEAl. GYNANDRIA HBXANDRIA. 

2. This is a curious and beautiful plant, supposed to be a native of the 
northern district of India. In this country it requires the temperature of 
the stove. It has been cultivated for some time in the collection of Mr. 
Knight, of the King*s Road, Chelsea, where it flowered daring the past year. 
U is a twiner, running to a considerable length, the foliage, heart-shaped, 
and the flowers somewhat resemble the singular form of the pitcher plant, 
but having a long and curiously formed lip, are of a yellow and brown co¬ 
lour. We have known several species ot this genus requiring the tem¬ 
perature of the stove, but have always found them exceedingly diflicdlt to 
bloom. 

GALACTODENDRON. UTILE. Palo de Vaca ; or Cow Tree of the Carac- 
cas. (Bot. Mag. 

URTICBiE. 

3. M. de Humboldt was the first to bring the Cow Tree of Caraccas, into 
notice. “ We returned,” he says, in his valuable Work, ‘* from Porto Ca- 
bello to the valley of Aragua, stopping at the plantation of Barbula, through 
which the new road to Valencia is to pass. For man^ weeks, we had heard 
a great deal of a tree, whose juice is a nourishing milk. The tree itself is 
called the Cow Tree, and we were assured that the negroes on the farm, 
who are in the habit of drinking large qnantities of this vegetable milk, con¬ 
sider it as highly nutritive ; an assertion which startled us the more, as al¬ 
most all lactescent vegetable fluids are acrid, bitter, or more or less poison¬ 
ous. Experience, however, proved to us daring our residence at Barbula, 
that the virtues of the Cow Tree, or Palo de Vaca, have not been exagge¬ 
rated. This floe tree bears the general aspect of the Star-Apple Tree; its 
oblong painted, coriaceous, and alternate leaves are about ten inches long, 
and marked with lateral nerves, that are parallel, and project beneath. 
The flower we had no opportunity of seeing; the fruit is somewhat fleshy, 
and contains one or two kernels. Incisions, made in the trunk of the tree, 

Vql. VII. No. 77. V 
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are followed by a profuse flow of gluey and thickisb milk, destitute of acri¬ 
dity, and exhaling a very agreeable balsamic odour. It was ofi'ered to ns in 
calabashes, and tbough we drank large qnanties of it, both at night and be¬ 
fore going to bed and again early in the morning, we experienced no an- 
comfortable effects. The viscidity of this milk alone renders it rather on- 
pleasant to those who are unaccustomed to it. 

‘‘ The negroes and free people, who work in the plantations, nse it, by 
soakint; bread in it made from maize, maniac, aropa, and cassava; and the 
superintendant of the farm assured us, that the slaves become visibly fatter 
during the season when the Palo de Vaca yields most milk. When exposed 
to the air, this fluid displays on its surface, probablv by the absorption of 
the atmospheric oxygen, membranes of a highly animal nature, yellowish 
and thready like those of cheese; which, when separated from the more 
watery liquid, are nearly as elastic as those of caoutchouc, but in process 
of time exhibit the same tendency to putrefaction as gelatine. The people 
give the name of cheese to the curd which thus separates when brought 
into contact with the air, and say that a space of five or six days suffices to 
turn it sour, as I found to be the case in some small quantities that I brought 
to New Valencia, The milk itself kept in a corked bottle, had deposited a 
small portion of cnagulum, and far from becoming fsetid, continued to ex¬ 
hale a balsamic scent. When mingled with cold water, the fleshy fluid co¬ 
agulated with difficulty ; but contact with nitric acid produced the separa¬ 
tion of the viscous membranes. 

** I own that among the great number of curious phenomena which offer¬ 
ed themselves to my notice during my travels, there was hardly one which 
struck my imagination so strongly as the sight of the Cow Tree. Every 
thing which relates to milk—all which regards the Cerealia, inspires us 
with interest, which relates not solely to the physical knowledge of things 
but seems to be allied to another order of ideas and feelings. We can 
hardly suppose that the human race could exist extensively without some 
farnaceous substances, any more than the protracted weakness of the hu¬ 
man nursling can be supported without the nutritive fluid of its mother’s 
breast; and to this conviction is attribntable the religious kind of reverence 
with which the amylaceous matter of the Cerealia has been regarded by 
people both in ancient and modern times, as also the feelings with which we 
gazed upon the stately tree that 1 have now described. Neither the noble 
shadowy forests, nor the majestic current of rivers, nor the mountains hoary 
with sempiierernal snows.—none of these wonders of tropical regions, so 
rivetted my gaze as did this tree, growing on the sides of rocks, its thick 
roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil and unmoistened during, many 
months of the year by a drop of dew or rain. But dry and dead as the 
branches appear, if you pierce the trunk, a sweet and nutritive milk flows 
forth, which is in greatest profusion at day-break. At this time, the blacks 
and other natives of the neighbourhood hasten from all quarters, furnished 
with large jugs to catch the milk, which thickens and turns vellow on the 
surface. Some drink it on the spot, others carry it home to their children ; 
and you might fancy you saw the family of a cow-herd gathering around him 
and receiving from him the produce of bis kine.’* 

Incited by this interesting narrative, by the chemical. 

Sir Hqbert Ker Porter’s drawing was acompanied by well dried specimens 
of the foliage, and by the following interesting particulars in a letter, dated 
Caraccas, Junes, 1837. “ I had the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt 
of your letter of August (1836) on the 16th of the following November ; but 
from great occupation in my official business, I had not a single day to spare 
that might enable me to satisfy yourself, and two or three other lovers of 
botany, relative to the Milk Tree. 1 have, however, made an excursion into 
the mountains, some fifty miles distant from this city.( about three leagues 
from the coast,( not far from the town of Coriacco, and after extreme pedes¬ 
trian labour up the steep forest-covered face of the mountain, reached the 
spot where the Palo de Vaca grows, 1 assure you that the sight of this 
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extraordinary tree.fally repaid me for tbe fatigne and severe welting I expe¬ 
rienced. The close of last month was the period of my visit ; bat unfortu¬ 
nately, it did not prove that either of its flowering or fruit ; however, I 
have sent you a bottle of the milk ! some specimens of the leaves ( as well 
preserved as circumstances would permit;) a piece of the bark, and a sketch 
copied from that which I took at the time. 1 should think the elevation above 
the level of the sea where this tree grows, cannot be less than four thousand 
feet, and the temperature at eight o’ clock under its spreading branches was 
70 degrees Fahr, The iorest was so densely thick and nntravelled, that the 
people who accompanied us were obliged, at almost every step, to cut away 
for us through it with their sword-like knives, while the excessive steepness 
and slippery state of the mountain rendered our advance both tedious and 
dangerous. However, after a couple of toiling days, we reached the group 
of sought-for trees, surrounded.in all directious by others no less wonderful 
to look upon than themselves. The natives lost no time in making a deep 
incision into the bark of one, down f.o the very wood, from which burst forth 
the Milk, whit^ and limpid as that of the cow, sweet to the palate and 
accompanied by an aromatic smell, but leaving a strong clammyness on the 
lips, and upon the tongue, a slight bitter. In a quarter of an hour, we filled 
two bottles with the produce of a couple of trees ; for as our visit happened 
to be made during the wane of the moon instead of its increase the lacteal 
fluid did not flow so freely as it is said to do when drawn during the latter- 
named stage. 

** The trunk of the Pala de Vaca^ fro^ which the drawing was made, 
measured somewhat more tfflin twenty feet in circumference at about five feet 
from the root. This colossal stem ran up to a height of sixty feet, perfect¬ 
ly uninterrupted by either leaf or branch ; when its vast arms and minor 
branches, most luxuriantly clothed with foliage, spread on every^ side, fully 
twenty-five or thirty feet from the trunk, and rising to an additional eleva¬ 
tion of forty feet, so that this stupendous tree was quite a hundred feet high 
in all. 1 saw others still larger: but the state of the weather drove us from 
our position. The leaves, when in a fresh state, are of a deep dark and 
polished green, nearly resembling those of the Laurel tribe, from ten to 
sixteen inches long, and two or three inches wide« The specimens sent, 
will enable you to form a botanical description of the foliage, as the portion 
of bark will do of that part ol the tree ; the wood, forming the body of the 
trunk, is white, very dose-grained and hard, resembling the box-wood of 
Europe. The soil which these trees inhabit is dark and rich, and must be 
damp or very wet all the year round. 

** 1 have been promised by one of the Indians who accompanied me that 
he would keep a look out for the fruit of the tree and send me some, when 1 
shall have the satisfaction of forwarding a few specimens to you. But, with 
regard to the flower, or the flowering season of theltree, 1 have made enquir¬ 
ies over and over again, from persons who reside in the vicinity of other 
trees of the kind, in difl'erent parts of Venezuela; but they tell me that no 
one ever saw or heard of the Cow Tree flowering 

The imaginary statement of the tree not flowering may be accounted for by 
the nature of the blossoms, being in all likelihood small and inconspicuous, 
as in so many of the Urticese, to which Nat. Order it is probably correctly 
referred: though whether it be a true Brosimum as Mr. Don is inclined to 
suppose, or a new Genus, as Humboldt has suggested, must yet remain a 
doubt. The leaves are large and handsome, and of a rich and somewhat 
velvety green hue. The fruit had the outer coat so much broken, that i 
will nut venture to describe what is as faithfully represented as the nature 
of the specimens would allow. The bark of the larger branches is sin¬ 
gularly yellow, as shown in our figure. 
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PART. 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES 

On FuNGl.-^In lately reading one of your Numbers, I find arery praise¬ 
worthy and instructive Essay, communicated by ** A Botanist,*' but there is 
one part of it with which 1 cannot coincide, namely, that which treats of the 
lower order of Fungi and Lichens being reproduced by sporules only. The 
subject, as he says, is involved in mvslery, but 1 think hei^ explaining this 
mysterious aifair too highly, 1. like nimself, formerly believed there was no 
spontaneous production, but that vegetation from the highest order, down 
to the lowest, was reproduced from seeds or sporules only. About twelve 
months ago having occasion to look over some apples which had been pre¬ 
served all winter, 1 found one amongst them that was decayed on one side, 
but perfectly whole, that is, the rind was not broken or punctured in any 
way. 1 accidentally broke it in two parts, and to my surprise, found grow¬ 
ing in the centre, upon the core, a very pretty blue Fungus ; this threw im¬ 
mediately a check upon my former belief, I instantly closed it to examine if 
there was any aperture whereby the sporules might have entered, but nothing 
of the kind could I see; I further examined it to find any spawn which 
might have penetrated through its substance, but this was also wanting; 
I was perfect in my examination, for in breaking it I did not crush it, but 
broke it clearly into two parts Now for the question, how came the Fungus 
there ? It must certainly be from spontaneous production, or the sporules 
must'have entered with the farina by the stigma through the style and into 
the germen when the fruit was in embryo, which, 1 think, is not at all a 
plausible way of explaining the mystery. Cryptas. 

On priced Lists of Flowers. —You would very much oblige a great 
admirer of ^our excellent periodical if you would insert an Essay on the art 
of propagating plants of all sorts by cuttings. It would embrace the theory 
of the operation, the modes whether under glass, in pots, or otherwise of 
effecting it, as well as the best season of the year at which it may be exe¬ 
cuted on different genera, species, and varieties of plants. \Ve have many 
essays on the art of grafting, but 1 know of none in which the art of making 
cuttings is fully treated. 

A list of the best varieties of Florists' Flowers, including Pinks, Wall- 
flowers, Stocks, Campanulas, Tulips, Anemones, Ranuncmas, &c. &c, of 
good quality, but not so new as to be very expensive, would, if accompa¬ 
nied by a list of prices, be a very nice present for the spring. 

1 always look to the advertisements in your book with great curiosity, 
but am sorry to see them so much confined to Dahlias, surely a priced list 
of the other beauties of the garden, though, perhaps, rather old fashioned, 
would be acceptable. A. B. 


REMARKS. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 

The first exhibition of this Society, for this season, took place at their 
Gardens at Chiswick, May the I8ib. The day was beautiful, and the atten- 
danse was as numerous and fashionable as it usually is at the corresponding 
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season of the year. Perhaps the number of persons present was about 8, 000. 
Amongst other individuals of distinction we observed his Royal Highness the 
Grand Duke of Kussia and suite, Prince Meskexikey, the Duke of Cambridge, 
the Earl of Bradford, the Earl of Lovelace, Earl Talbot, Lord Sondes, Lord 
Morpeth, the Countess de Salis, the Countess of Lichfield, 6cc. See, *lhe show 
of flowers was very good considering the earliuess of the season. The fol¬ 
lowing was the distribution of the prizes*.— ^ 

PBLaaOONIUMS. 

Gold Banksian.—Mr. Gaines, Battersea. 

Gold Banksian. 7 —Mr, Cock, Chiswick. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Trail. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Pratt, gardener, to Mr. Harrison. 

Large Silver.—Messrs. Colley and Hill. 

HBRBACBOUS CALCBCOLARIAS 
Large Silver.—A. Foster, Esq., Clewer. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Catieugh. Sloane-street. 

Silver Banksian.-»Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobos. 

SHRUBBY CALCBOLARIAS. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Green, gardener to Sir £. Antrobos, 

LARGB COLLECTION OP STOVE AND QREBNHOUSB PLANTS. 

Gold Knightian.—Mr. Green. 

Gold Banksian.—Mrs. Lawson. 

Gold Banksian.—Mr. Redding. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Jackson, nurseryman, Kingston. ' 

SMALL COLLBCTiON OP STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Gold Banksian.—Mr. Bannon, gardener to Sir J. Llo^d. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. Harrison, Esq. 

Silver Knightian —Mr. Upright, gardener to G. Ridge, Esq. 
Silver Knightian.—Mr. Dawson, gardener to W. Leaf, Esq. 

CAPE HEATHS. 

Gold Banksian.—Mr. Barnes, gardener to G. VV. Norman, Esq. 
Large Silver.—Mr. Lawrence. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Pratt. 

Gold Banksian.—Mr. Pamplin, nurseryman, Hornsey-ruad. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Jackson, Kingston. 

Silver Knightian.—Messrs. Rollinson, Tooting. 

Silver Knightian.—Messrs. Fairbairns, Clapham. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Barnes, gardener to Sir H. Jenner. 

GRAPES. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Davis, gardener to Sir Simon Clarke. 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Chapman, Vauxhall. 

PINE APPLES. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Davis, gardener to Sir S. Clarke. 

greenhouse az\leas. 

Gold Banksian,—Mr. W. Smith, Norbitoo. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Falconer, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq. 

MELON shaped CACTI. 

silver Knightian.-Mr. Pratt, gardener to A. Harris, Esq. 

TALL CACTI. 

Large Silver.—Mr. Green. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Falconer. 

ROSES. 

Large Silver.—Messrs. Lane and Co., Herkhampstead. 

COLLECTIONS OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 

Gold Knightian—Mr. Mylan, gardener to S. Hucker. 

Large Silver.—Messrs. Rollinson and Co., Tooting. 

' " SINGLE ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 

Large Silver.—Mr. J. Bruce. 

Large Silver.—Messrs. Fince and Co., Ocidium Pictum, 
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Large SilTer.-^Messrs. Pince and Co., Cephalotus follicalarie. 
Large Silver.—Messrs. Pince and Co., Erica Elegans. 

Large Silver.—Messrs. Vetch, ('horizema Varium. 

Silver Knightian.—Messrs. Rollinson, Oncidium divaricatum. 

Silver Banksian.— Ditto Ditto, Cattley forbesii. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr.Dunsford, Doryanthas excelsa* 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Pratt, Rhododendron species, 

Silver Knightian.— Mr. Lane, Azalea Indica Variegata. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Douglas, Zetopia Specissima. 

Silver Banksian 1.—Mr. G. Mills, Clematis Sieboldi. 

Silver Banksian^!^.—Mr. G. Mills,-Auzurea grandiflora. 

Silver Banksian 8.—Mr. G. Mills, Fuchsia f'ulgens. 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Redding, Tropceolum tricolorum* 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Lane, Seedling Amaryllis. 

Silver Knightian.—Mr. Mills, Hydrangeas. 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Henderson, Cineraria. 

Silver Knightian.—Mrs. Lawrence, Thunhergia Newtoneyana. 
Silver Knightian.—Messrs. Vetch, Azalea indica Plena Rubra. 

Silver Banksian.—Mr. Lane,-Laleritia. 

Silver Banksian,—Mr. Halley, Poenia Arborea Victoria. 

Silver Banksian.—Messrs. Pince and Co., Rhododendron Victoria. 

The show of greenhouse and other rare plants were very numerous and 
especially fine; there were many specimens exhibiting very considerable 
skill in their culture, and reflected great credit on the parties who super¬ 
intended their management. The plants very far exceeded all that we ever 
saw at any exhibition in the country, and were well worth the coming a few 
hundred miles to see. 

We had not time to take down the names of every specimen, as the pres¬ 
sure of spectators was generally so great, as to preclnde our standing long 
enough to enable us to do it, but among the many novelties and beauties, 
we noted down the following:— 

Pelargoniums—The entire lot exhibited were of superior growth, each 
person exhibited twelve plants, and duly to appreciate the excellence of 
the specimens can only be done by seeing them. The winning specimens 
were fine in the extreme. They were plants struck in the antumn 1837, and 
now formed bushes about two foot and a half high, and three in diameter 
over the heads clothed in most vigorous foliage quite down to the edge of 
the pot on every side, so that not a stem could be seen, and these well- 
grown plants were profusely clothed with flowers of extraordinary size and 
beauty. The method ot management we will give in a subsequent num¬ 
ber. 

The first twelve we noticed was that of Mr. Gaines of Battersea, who 
had the gold medal awarded for them, and to which he was justly entitled. 
They consisted of the following kinds. Criterion, Gaines’s King, Gaines’s 
Conqueror, Magnet, Pictum, (xauntlett, Lady Dillon. Dennis’s Perfection, 
Lord Byron. Lady Denbigh, and Duchess of Roxburgh. 

Those of Messrs, Colley and Hill, were the following Diadem, Louis 
Phillippe, Climax, Duchess of Sutherland, Pictum, Hericartianum, Maid of 
Athens. Fosteri Rosea, Gem, Beauty of Ware, Dennis’s Perfection, Lady 
Mary. 

There were fine specimens of the following new or rare plants, viz. 

Indian Azaleas.—Smith’s Triumplians, fine rose, upper part crimson and 
spotted, fine formed flower. * 

Ditto. Smith’s Grandiflora povac, rosy purple, a very large flower. 

Ditto. Smith s Bella, fine pink. 

Ditto. Smith’s Coccinea superba, scarlet, upper part tinged with purple, fine 
flower. 

Ditto. Smith’s Seedling, very fine purple and pink. 
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Ditto. Speciosissima, rosy-crimson, slightly spotted, plant eight feet high, 
in profase bloom. 

Ditto* Speciosa, pink. 

Ditto. Robra plena, a double flower of a fine light-red colour, from Mr. 
Veitch, Exeter. 

Ditto. Purpurea' splendens, a fine bright purple flower, from A. Palmer, 
Esq., a very striking variety. 

Ditto. Monstrosum, (Smith’s) lilac tinged with purple, a very large flower. 
Azalea rubra. A plant in profase bloom, twelve feet high. 

Ditto variegata. Centre of flower flesh colour, with an edge of white, by 
J. H. Palmer, Ksq. 

Ditto sinensis. A plant six feet high, clothed with its deep golden yellow 
flowers, by Mr. A. Stewart, Salthill. 

Rhododendron hyacinthiflora. Purple flower nearly double. 

Ditto. Multi-maculata, (Smith's) white, upper petals, slightly tinged with 
blush, and spotted with dark brown. 

Tbunbergia Hawtoneyana. Blue, having a white centre, with the throat 
streaked with yellow. 

Lobelia ramosa. Four feet high, with numerous branches in profuse bloom, 
deep blue flowers, yellow spot at centre, about one inch across. 
Lophospbernum rosemarinifolia. With narrow leaves and fine rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Chorizema spartoides. With narrow leaves, but not yet bloomed. 

Pimelea incana. The foliage has a silvery appearance, being densely clothed 
with hair. The flowers are terminal heads, white. 

Pelargoniums.— Descriptions of the most snperior kinds of Pelargoniums 
now in cultivation, as recently seen in the metropolitan nurseries : 
Phosphorus, rosy purple, round and large petals. 

Louis d’elyte, fine large rose, large dark spot on upper petal. 

Louis Quartoize, white, with very large dark crimson purple spot, very 
superior. 

King, (Gaineses) verjr beautiful rosy crimson, lighter towards the centre, 
the form of the flower is very perfect and large. 

Lady Dillon, upper petals rose, lower lilac, large flower. 

Bellissima, white, with large dark crimson spot, no streaks upon the 
flower. 

Duchess of Roxborough, very fine rose, with large dark spot, a large 
and superior flower. 

Fosterii Rosea, with large dark spot, a large flower of very fine form. 
Faunus, lower petals a rosy pink, upper ones crimson with dark spot, 
a fine flower. 

Sir John Sebright, lilac, with very large dark crimson velvet spot, a fine 
flower. 

Chefe d’oeuvre, white with large reddish spot. 

Bleda, fine rosy crimson, with large crimson spot, large flower. 

Perfection, (Garth's,) lower petals, flesh colour, upper ones rose with dark 
spot, a fine formed large flower. 

Touchstone, fine scarlet, about the size and form of the well known 
Daveyanum. 

Rose Eclatante, lower petals rosy purple, upper ones, rosy crimson, with 
a large dark spot. 

Mrs. Norcliffe, white, with large dark crimson spot. 

Gauntlett, lower petals light crimson, upper ones fine scarlet crimson, 
a large flower. 

Criterion, white, wKh large dark spot, fine flower. 

Lord Byron, rosy purple. wiCh large dark spot, very fine formed flower. 
Pictum, white, large spot, and upper petals streaked. 

Aletia, white, tinged with blush, rosy crimson spot. 

Colossus, lower petals rose, upper ones crimson with dark spot, good 
formed flower. 
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Climax, lower petals rose, upper ones bright rose with dark spot. 
Conqaeror, rosy purple with large dark spot, large aud floe flower. 

Maid of dthens, tower petals pink, upper ones flue rose with large dark 
spot. 

('To be continued.) 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Hovsa fungbns —'This very beautiful flowering species we saw in bloom 
at Messrs. Rollisson's of Tooting, and they have informed ns it had been 
received by them from Baron Hagel of Vienna. It is a native of South Aus¬ 
tralia, and is a most charming addition to our greenhouse plants. All the 
species delight in a very free drainage, light and airy situation, and to be 
grown in a compost of loam and sandy peat. The present species appears 
to be of a more bushy habit than any other of its family, but blooming so 
profusely, renders it very showy. 

CoNVOLvoLus PhNTANTHUS. —^This 18 a peculiarly neat and pretty flow¬ 
ering climber, we saw it in profuse bloom at Mr. Groom's, in his plant stove, 
and at the Hammersmith Nurserv, in the plant stove. It appears, however, 
that it would do well in a greenhouse or conservatory daring summer, but 
of course would bloom a little later than in the stove. 1'he plant g^ows 
very ^apid and blooms for several months very profusely. We procured a 
number of plants a few weeks back, aud found it flourish with the green¬ 
house, treatment so far* 

Amphicomb arguta. —We procured several of this very handsome flowering 
plant some time back, and consider it one of the best additions in new 
plants that have recently been introduced. Seeds of it were sent by Dr. 
Hoyle to the London Hort. Society, they had been collected on the Himal- 
ayah mountains The plant has been distributed extensively by the Society. 
The plant is of a very pretty habit in its growth and foliage, and blooms 
very freely. It has been usually grown, since its introduction, in the green¬ 
house, but it is considered to be hardy, growing near a yard high, and 
blooming Ireely in the open ground during summer. The plant is an her¬ 
baceous perennial, and deserves a placb in every greenhouse or flower border. 

Chorizema ruscifolia.— This very pretty flowering species has recently 
been introduced into this country by Mr. Groom, of Walworth. We saw 
it in bloom this spring; it is a very prettv species, and well deserves a 
place in every collection. ^ In habit and flower it approaches nearest to 
Chorizema Dickinsonii; it is of a dwarfish habit, and blooms at the extrem¬ 
ity of every strong shoot. 

Rhododendron Osbornii. —This very fine flowering Rhododendron has 
been raised in the nursery of Messrs. Osborn & Co„ Fulham, near London. 
We saw its splendid bloom in May, and consider it very far to exeed all 
others of its class jn this country. It deserves to be in every collection, but 
we suppose it will not be sent out before the next season. When ready for 
sale, it will be announced. 

FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FQR JUNE. 

Take up the remaining tuberous root, such as Anemone and Ranunculus 
finishing by the end of the first week; fill op their places and any vacancies 
that have occnred, with annuals from the reserve ground. Propagate her- 
baceous and other plants that have gone out of flower, by means of cuttings 
and slips; also roses and American shrubs, by laying, budding, or cuttings. 
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FLORICOLTURAL CABINET, 

AUGUST Ist, 1839. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


- ARTICLE I. 

ON THE PLEASURE AND PROFIT ARISING FRO.M CULTIVATING 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 

BT MR. W. WOODMANSST, HARPHAM, N8AR BRIDLINGTON, YORKSHIRB. 

It was a saying of the celebrated Stbbne, ‘‘that most people 
have their hobby-hors esthe literal meaning of which I take to 
be, that most people have their favorite pursuits, or amusements; 
and so long as these pursuits or amusements, are compatible 
with our duty to God as Christians, and militate not against the 
welfare of our fellow men ; so far are they innocent, rational, and 
profitable. Among all the various amusements which this fasci¬ 
nating world holds out, I think none is more innocent, more 
rational, or more profitable, than the cultivation of flowers: those 
beautiful gems with which our divine Creator has studded our 
meadows, and kindly furnished to beautify our gardens; whose 
brilliant colors vie with the rainbow, and infinitely surpass the 
most costly tints, and whose balmy fragrance scents the surround¬ 
ing atmosphere with perfumes more agreeable than the spices of 
Arabia! Who can behold their exquisite symmetry ? Who can 
admire their diversified yet splendid colors ? Or, who can feast 
his senses on the aromatic sweets which emanate from their 
beautiful blooms, without feeling a sort of sacred pleasure stealing 
imperceptibly into his very soul, and leading its finest feelings 
willing captives to their inimitable charms? 

It is said, and very truly too, that the study of Astronomy, that 
sublime science, which teaches the Various revolutions of those 
Vol.;VIL No. 78. w 
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spheres which nightly bespangle the nocturnal heavens, is ad¬ 
mirably calculated to lead the mind from Nature up to Nature’s 
God. And if the contemplation of those luminaries, placed as 
they are at such immeasureable distances; and which can act 
only upon the ocular nerves, has this tendency; how much more 
ought the beauties of Flora, producing as they do, a threefold 
evidence on the senses? Yes— 

The blushing tint, the crimson streak. 

The powers of heavenly wisdom speak; 

And all their balmy fragrance join, 

To show their Author is divine. 

In fact, there is not a blade of grass, or a wild flower that 
decks our lawns; but which is replete with instruction, and shows 
forth the handy-work of the great and glorious Creator of the 
Universe. 


“ Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read. 

And read again, and still find something new— 

Something to please, and something to instruct 
£"en in the noisome weed.**— Hurd is. 

Solomon, the wisest man, was a great admirer of the beauties 
of the floral kingdom. And our blessed Bedeemer expressly 
commands us to “ Consider the lilies of the field;” and if, with 
an example like that of Solomon before us; and after receiving 
a command from our Saviour himself, we can still remain insen¬ 
sible to their charms—still refuse to contemplate their inimitable 
beauties, we must lack much of that spirit of refinement which 
purifies the grossness of depraved human nature, and makes man 
fit for the society of Heaven. 


“The men 

Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse : grow familiar day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan; 

And form to his, the relish of their souIs.’^-^Akensidb. 

Among all the productions of the vegetable kingdom, there is 
not a single individual, but which has its uses ; even those very 
tribes which daily Femind us of man’s awfiil fall, and the curse 
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pronounced upon the earth for his sake; have in them properties 
of peculiar usefulness, and prove beneficial to the wants of man. 
—God hath made nothing in vain! —some are for use, others for 
ornament, and not a few, perhaps all, are possessed of medicinal 
properties. Properties ! without which, life itself would be a 
burden; and which, if utterly deprived of, it would be utterly 
impossible for man to exist. 

Since then, there is such innocent amusement, such rational 
pleasure, and such mental improvement In the cultivation of 
plants, and flowers: and since it is so well calculated to enhance 
our spiritual interests; and render us more fitting for the society 
of beings of a higher order than ourselves, and especially for the 
society of our divine Maker. Let me, for one, disdain more ig¬ 
noble and trifling pursuits. Let me fly from the deluded votaries 
of mere sensual gratifications, and in 

** The calm retreat! 

(Par from the noisy haunts of sordid men,) 

Where Flora trains her lorely offspring up, 

To capiiyate and charm! there let me muse ! 

Surrounded by her rich and dazzling train, 

Till lost in ecstasy, my soul takes wing; 

And soars from nature up to nature’s God ! 

There may 1 lie, wrapped in the flowery vest 
Of silent rapture, till my soul breaks forth, 

And in the language of the immortal bard. 

Who sung the fatal fall—transported cries, 

^ These are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 

To us inWsible, or dimly seen 

In there thy lowest works; yet these declare • 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power difine !* 

Julyy 1839. 


ARTICLE 11. 

REMARKS ON THE CYPRESS. 

(Continued from page 154.) 

The ancients, who had greai faith in balsamic scents, supposed 
therefore that the cypress improved the air by its transpiration; 
and on which account, the eastern physicians sent all those who 
had pulmonic disorders to the Isle of Candia, where these trees 
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abound; and we are assured, that the aromatic smell of this ever¬ 
green was found to be a specific for the lungs. 

It is clearly ascertained, that trees correct a putrid bad air. It 
should, therefore, be our study to find out those that do it most 
powerfuUy; and having ourselves so often, been revived and re¬ 
freshed by the natural perftimes of the garden and fields, we deem 
it worthy the labours of medical students, to learn how far aro¬ 
matic and balsamic scents may be good for those who are troubled 
with weak lungs. 

By whom the C 3 rpres 8 tree was first introduced to England, and 
at what exact period, we are not able to learn; but it is probable, 
that we are indebted for this celebrated tree to some pious abbess 
or holy fathers of Sion Monastery, near Brentford, which is now 
become Northumberland’s ducal palace ; as Dr. Turner tells us, 
in his Herbal of 1568, “ it groweth right plenteously in the gardine 
of Sion.” Gerard notices, in 1597, “ that it groweth likewise in 
diuers places of Englande, where it hath beene planted, as at Sion, 
a place near London, sometime a house of nunnes ; it groweth 
also at Greenwich, and at other places; and .likewise at Hamp- 
steed, in the garden of Master Waide, one of the clarkes of hir 
maiesties privy-counsell.” 

Evelyn says, in 1664, the cypress tree was, but within a few 
years past, reputed so tender and nice a plant, that it was ctilti- 
vated with the greatest care, and to be found only amongst the 
curiouswhereas we see it now in every garden, rising to as 
goodly a bulk and stature as most which you shall find even in 
Italy itself. For such I remember to have once seen in his late 
Majesty’s gardens at Theobalds, before that princely seat was 
demolished. The author of the Sylva strongly recommends the 
planting of this tree in England ; and of its hardiness he says, “ the 
March and April winds (in years 1663 and 1665), accompanied 
with cruel frosts and cold blasts, for the s^ace of more than 
two months, night and day, did not, amongst near a thousand 
cypresses growing in my garden, kill above three or four, which, 
for being very late cut to the quick, (that is, the latter end of 
October), were raw of their wounds, took cold, and gangreened.” 
From this and other recommendations of Evelyn, we presume it 
became fashionable to cultivate the cypress, forin 1706, when Lou¬ 
don and Wise published “The Retired Gardener,” they say, 
“ cypress was formerly more in fashion than ’tis now ; for we see 
in some places whole alleys of it; but these trees being apt to take 
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but one sort of figure, which is that of a pyramid, and the yew tree 
and pieca being more proper for the variety of forms of which they 
are susceptable, to adorn gardens, cjrpress has lately been neg¬ 
lected, and the other two trees been more planted.” Thus it is 
evident that the C)rpres8 was driven out of the garden by the shears, 
whose business it was to disfigure nature, by transforming ever¬ 
greens into urns, sugar loaves, extinguishers, and a thousand other 
whimsical devices, as suited the taste of the owner, or the ability 
of their gardeners, who have not been improperly called evergreen 
tailors. But the cypress may now safely return to its station in 
our plantations, since the shears have left the grove, and are now 
as busily employed in disfiguring the human shape, as they were 
formerly in mutilating vegetable beauties. 

There is no part of ornamental planting more difficult than the 
distribution of evergreen trees, which are either the most perma¬ 
nent beauties of the grove, or the most gloomy features, accord¬ 
ingly as they are dispersed. A plantation composed entirely of 
trees that are not deciduous, has an aspect so sombre, that the 
name of nevergreen may be more properly applied to them than 
that of evergreen ; yet they cheer our winter scenes most beau¬ 
tifully when happily blended with those deciduous trees, whose 
colour and character assimilate best with them. But we are not 
admirers of that regularity and uniformity so often offensive to the 
eye in large plantations, where there is no deviation from the fir 
and the larch, unless where death has made a gap, when you are 
treated with a larch and fir through hill and dde to the end of the 
plantation. 

The cypress seems admirably adapted to ornament those lawns 
which surround villas or lodges built in the Grecian style, and 
perhaps we have no tree that accords so well with stone or stuc¬ 
coed edifices as the cypress ; ?ind even the temples of marble lose 
half their effect if surrounded by other buildings instead of being 
relieved by the foliage of trees. At the present time, the burial 
lull of Pere-la-chaise, near Paris, forms a most interesting picture, 
as the numerous and various formed monuments rise above the ^ 
young abores vitae and cypresses, like a city of marble emerging 
ftom a forest, and from which, a friend observes, we may form a 
faint picture of the beautiful appearance of Constantinople from 
the Bosphorus; the hills on which that city stands being inter¬ 
mixed with white buildings and green foliage, which forms a 
spectacle not equalled in any other part of Europe. 
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We have two varieties of the common cypress, sempervirens 
the upright and the spreading, which the ancients distinguished as 
male and female trees; but the botanist will know by the class in 
which these trees are placed, that they are androgynous plants, 
viz. having male and female flowers on the same root. It appears 
that the ancients did not consider the seed of a tree to be a fruit, 
unless it was eatable ; for Phocion, who was so celebrated in 
Athens £or his private and public virtues, remarked to a yoimg 
man who spoke with more vanity than good sense, “ Young m^, 
thy discourse resembles the cypress; it is large and lofty, and bears 
no fruit.” What would this Athenian, whose virtues were as 
incorruptible as the cypress itself, say to some of our modem 
speeches and publications ? 

When we plant the cypress in the shrubbery, it should be cor¬ 
rectly ascertained if it is the spiral or the spreading variety; for 
the former requires but a small space, and should be placed 
behind those flowering shrubs whose extending branches require 
such an addition: whilst the spreading cypress may wave its mourn¬ 
ful branches over the daisy-pied lawn, or form a foreground to the 
pointed poplar. But it requires considerable ingenuity to place the 
cypress happily in our plantations ; for in most situations its dark 
and slender head adds a gloom rather than cheerfulness to the 
scene, particularly in autumnal evenings ; when either the sun 
leaves its last streak, or the rising moon sends a silvery stream 
of light down the dark foliage, which gives additional sombre to 
the shade, and a spectre-like appearance to the imagination of the 
gloomy mind. 

The spreading cypress is by far the largest growing tree, and 
is the most common timber in some parts of the Levant. This, 
if planted upon a warm, sandy* gravelly soil, will prosper won¬ 
derfully ; ahd though the plants of this sort are not so finely 
shaped as those of the first, yet they greatly recompense for that 
defect by their vigorous growth and strength, in resisting all 
weathers. This tree is very proper to intermix with evergreens 
♦ of a second size next to pines and firs, to form clumps, in which 
class it will keep pace with the trees of the same line, and be very 
handsome. Besides, the wood of this tree is very valuable, when 
grown to a size fit for planks, which I am convinced it will do in 
as short a space as oaks ; therefore, why should not this be cul¬ 
tivated for that purpose, since there are many places in England 
where the soil is of a sandy or gravelly nature, and seldom 
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produce any thing worthy cultivating ? Now, in such places, 
these trees will thrive wonderfully, and greatly add to the pleasure 
of the owner while growing, and afterwards render as much profit 
to his successors, as perhaps the best plantation of oaks.” 

Pliny tells us, that in Italy it was considered amongst their 
most profitable plantations, and was generally cut for poles once 
in every thirteeen years, and that this fafl was called dos filise, 
because the profit was reckoned a sufficient marriage portion for 
a daughter. 

This timber is reckoned amongst the sonorous woods ; it is 
therefore used for harps, violins, and other musical instruments, 
and it is said that no wood is better calculated to resist the rava¬ 
ges of the worm, &c. 

The deciduous cypress tree, cupressus disticha, is a native of 
North America, and it appears to have been introduced to this 
country by Mr. John Tradescant, of South Lambeth, where it was 
planted prior to 1640, We have now two varieties of this species 
of cypress. 

Cupressus lusitanica, commonly called the cedar of Goa, from 
whence it was first brought to Portugal, and is therefore named 
the Portugal cypress. We learn from Mr. Ray’s letters, that this 
species of cypress was cultivated in England as early as 1683, 
but it is not considered so hardy as the common cypress, and is 
therefore less planted ; formerly there were some of these trees 
growing in the Bishop of London’s garden, at Fulham, and tnere 
was a fine tree of this species in the gardens of the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, at Goodwood, near Chichester, which was killed by the 
frost in 1740. 

The arborvitae leaved cypress, or white cedar, cupressus thyoides 
is a native of North America, and Peter Collinson, Esq. had the 
honour of giving it British soil in 1736. This species grows natu.* 
rally in China and Cochin-China ; it loves a strong moist soil, and 
abounds in the swamps of New Jersey, and some parts of Penn< 
sylvania and New York. 


By An Horticulturist. 
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ARTICLE III. 

9N THE CULTIVATION OF ERICAS. 

(Continued from page 132.) 

It is long been an opinion, that the Epacris, Helichiysum, and 
some other similar plants of the genera, enumerated at the com- 
mencement of this article, should not be taken out of the Green¬ 
house during summer, as the majority of plants are. This 
opinion is strengthened, by the success I have experienced, in a 
collection of about three himdred species of the best sorts, so 
managed imder my own.immediate charge, and much more so by 
observing the practice of those French and German cultivators 
who follow a similar plan, as well as that of the superior manage¬ 
ment of these plants in the Edinburgh botanical garden, where 
specimens are to be seen grown in tubs, from three to four feet in 
diameter, and the plants from eight to twelve feet hi height. No 
cultivator has been so successful in this department as Mr. M‘Nab, 
the intelligent curator of that garden, from whose valuable 
treatise on the subject we take the following quotation. When 
I mention the treatment of heaths when in the house,” he says, 
must let*it be understood that if I had sufficient accommodation 
under glass, I never would take heaths out of doors, unless it were 
for the purpose of shifting, or taking them from one house to 
another. My practice would be to keep them in the house aU 
summer, giving them plenty of air, and to keep them cool during 
winter. I know it is the common practice to turn heatha out of 
doors for four or five monihs in summer and autumn, and it is 
also a pretty general opinion that by doing so it makes them 
hardier, and enables them to stand the winter better than they 
would do if kept within doors during summer. From this opinion 
I must take the liberty of differing’ as I know of no species of 
heath that will not bear as much cold in winter, without suffering 
from it if kept in the house during summer, as they do when 
turned out of doors, and many of them, (perhaps all), I know, 
will bear more cold in the winter. Fbr, by the latter practice, 
the young wood gets better ripened, and better able to resist cold 
in winter.” The same excellent authority, in speaking of plants 
in general, recommends, where there is sufficient accomodation, 
to keep all plants under glass during summer, and, in such cases, 
to allow them plenty of room, “ for unless they are placed quite 
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separate, “he observes,” from each other, so that a free circulation 
can pass among them, they will suffer much more when crowded 
in the house in the summer, than they will do in the same situ¬ 
ation during the winter, for in winter they are in a more dormant 
state, and not growing with the same vigour. I would however 
advise every one to keep as many of their best specimens and 
best kinds within doors during summer as they can, without 
having them crowded together. I cannot give better directions 
than to say, that one should not touch the other when in the house 
in summer, and if the nearest part of one to the other is two or 
three inches apart, so much the better. The house, however, 
should be ventilated at all times, and, except in cases of high 
wind or heavy rain, both top and front lights should be kept open 
flight and day; and besides watering the earth in the pots freely 
when they require it, they should be well watered over-head with 
the garden engine every day; and if the weather is hot and dry, 
this operation should be performed twice every day, namely, 
both morning and evening,” 

There is one branch of culture in which I differ from the talent¬ 
ed writer above quoted; he recommends a partial degree of shade 
during the hottest days of summer. In this particular the Messrs. 
Loddiges agree with me as do most of the continental cultivators. 
This however, may be less important in the latitude of Edinburgh 
than in that of London, and is certainly much less so there, than 
in most parts of France, or the south of Germany, and for that 
reason it may not be noticed in the excellent directions laid down 
by Mr. M‘Nab, Messrs. Loddiges follow the continental fashion 
pf shading by means of long slender branches of birch or other 
decidious trees, which are laid over the roof of the house, break¬ 
ing the full force of the sun’s rays, while at the same time air is 
not much obstructed. My practice is to shade by spreading 
netting over the roof, and latterly by having a fine thin canvass 
awning, mounted on rollers, on the top of the house, which is let 
down or taken up at q)leasure. 

Air cannot be too freely admitted to heaths, and indeed, to all 
similar plants, and to effect this the upright lights may be left open 
altogether, until the the thermometer, in the open air, falls to two 
or three degrees below the freezing point; indeed, we have even 
had the mould in the pots frozen pretty hard without the application 
of fire heat. If the house be pretty air-tight and dry, fire heat will 
seldom^be required; for we find by Mr. M‘Nab, {Treatise, p. 31.) 

VoL. VII. No. 78. X 
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that he has had no accident in this respect when the thermometer 
out of doors indicated sixteen degrees of frost. The following 
quotation on this subject of temperature is so excellent that we are 
induced to give it at length. 

“ I have had all the heaths in the house frozen for days together, 
so hard that the pots could not be removed from their places 
without breaking them, and fresh air constantly admitted at the 
time, and I have never seen one of them suffer in the smallest 
degree from it; but, on the contrary, found them thrive better than 
under any other treatment. 

“ I have several times had the heath house in winter withoutfire 
heat, when the thermometer out of doors stood at sixteen degrees^ 
below freezing. But in these cases the house was always shut 
close, and I have never seen the heaths suffer fromthb cold. I 
would not, however, advise any person to risk his heaths in such 
a temperature until he had himself tried some experiments on the 
degree of cold which they will bear, and from that he will learn 
more than he could from volumes written on the subject; a very 
,little observation will soon convince him that his heaths require 
but little fire heat during winter. I have already said fhat heaths 
suffer from *too n^uch artificial heat; and all that I have read on 
their cultivation seems to concur in this particular; but I am not 
aware that any one has pointed out what degree of heat or cold is 
injurious; and, indeed, I have only been able to ascertain this 
myself, to a very limited extent. The time, however, when these 
plants suffer most from heat is, when a sharp frost sets in, and no 
heat is applied till after the frost has taken effect in the inside of 
the house; then a fire is put on, and the frost is driven out. It is 
better, no doubt, in such a case, to keep out the thief if you can, 
but if once let in, keep him in, and never attempt to force him 
out. I know that heaths in the open air will not suffer when the, 
thermometer stands four or five degrees below freezing; and we 
know also, that heaths, in the house in winter will bear th# same 
degree of cold with impunity. Now suppose the thermometer 
out of doors to fall to twelve or fourteen degrees below freezing, 
and no heat in the heath house; the thermometer in the inside 
may then be four or five degrees below freezing. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARTICLE IV. . 

ox THE CULTURE OF LILIUM JAPONICUM, &c. 

BY W. ORIFPITH, ESQ., BAYSWATBR. 

I AM of opinion that with many plants they only display proper- 
“ties and beauties in proportion to the care bestowed in their 
cultivation, and this principle is of very extensive application. The 
Hydrangea, for instance, as it is seen in common-place culture is 
scarcely deserving of notice, but place it under favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, and it becomes not only interesting, but even to a 
degree, beautiful. 

I recently saw a number of plants at Gusmenbury Park, in so 
vigorous and healthy a state that I was quite struck with their 
beauty, among them was an equal proportion of fine blue and rose 
coloured heads more than a foot in ,diameter. The same might 
be said of many other old inhabitants of our gardens and green¬ 
houses, who, with every particular of beauty and elegance to 
recommend them, have been suffered to dwin^e away, merely to 
allay a thirst for novelty ; I do not condemn the introduction of 
new plants, on the contrary, I would encourage it to the utmost, 
but I certainly do think that the indifference with which many 
plants are passed over merely because they are “ old,” is very 
much to be regretted. 

It is my intention to describe the mode of culture by means of 
which I have grown the Lilium Japonicum L. longiflorum to a 
state of great beauty. The mode of culture I pursue, is, when 
the leaves and seed (if any) are fully matured, water is gradually 
withheld till the plants are brought to a state of perfect rest; this 
rest is indispensable in the cultivation of all bulbous rooted plants, 
as it tends to strengthen those properties which are to form the at¬ 
tractive beauties of the plant the succeeding season. The bulbs 
being thus matured are placed in pots in a cool dry situation 
beyond the reach of frost, where they remain till fhe middle of 
January. They are then brought into the greenhouse, and mode¬ 
rately supplied with water for a fortnight. By that time they 
are in a fit state to be re-potted, which is done in the following 
manner. The bulbs are taken out of the pots, and the dry mould 
and offsets carefully removed^ They are then re-potted accord¬ 
ing to their size, the largest in pots six or eight inches in diameter. 
The soil I use is about half turfy peat, a quarter of sandy peat. 
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and a quarter of well-rotted cow-dung, not sifted but broken witli 
a spade. After potting they are removed to the greenhouse; 
when water is supplied moderately till they begin to vegetate, it i» 
then gradually increased at discretion. 

By this mode of treatment, I have had flower stems five feet 
high, and in one pot as many as twenty flowers; their large piire 
white and lovely blossoms, so delightftilly fragrant, amply repaid 
me for my trouble. The plants are well deserving a place in every 
greenhouse, being easy of culture and so strikingly and delicately 
beautiful. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 158.) 

Some of these are very small, sufficient only to contain one or two 
weeping willows, birch, larch, labumam, or some other pendant 
plants, whose branches hang over the water ; but others are large, 
highly cultivated, and enriched with lawns, shrubberies, thickets, 
and buildings: or they are rugged, mountainous, and surroimded 
with rocks and shoals; being covered with fern, high grass, and 
some straggling large trees, planted in the valleys: amongst which 
are often seen stalking along the elephant, the tin-hyung or man 
bear, the rhinoceros, the dromedary, the ostrich, and the sin-sin 
or black giant baboon. 

There are other islands, raised to a considerable heighth, by a 
succession of terraces, communicating with each other by various 
flights of magnificent steps. At the angles of all these terraces, as 
well as upon the sides of the steps, are placed many brazen 
tripods, that smoke with incense; and upon the uppermost platform 
is generally erected a lofty tower for astronomical observations; 
an elegant temple, filled with idols; the colossal statute of a god; 
or some other considerable work; serving, at the same time, as an 
ornament to the Garden, eind as an object to the whole country. 

They also introduce in their lakes large artificial rocks, built of 
a particular fine coloured stone, found on the sea-coasts of China, 
and designed with much taste. These are pierced with many 
openings, through which you discover distant prospects: they 
have in them caverns for the reception of tortoises, crocodiles, 
enormous water-serpents, and other monsters; with cages for rare 
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aquatic birds.; and grottos, divided into many shining apartments, 
adorned with marine productions, and gems of various sorts. 
They plant upon these rocks all kinds of grass, creepers and 
shrubs, which thrive in such situations, as moss, ground-ivy, fern, 
stone-crop, common house-leek, and various other sorts of the 
sedum, crane’s-bill, dwarf box, rock roses, and broom; with some 
trees rooted into the crevices: and they place on their siunmits, 
hermitages and idol temples, to which you ascend, by many 
winding steps, cut in the rock. 

But far the most extraordinary, as well as the most pleasing of 
their aquatic constructions, are the Hoei-ta, or submerged habi¬ 
tations, consisting of many galleries, cabinets, and spacious halls, 
built entirely under water; their walls are decorated with beauti¬ 
ful shells, corals, and sea-plants of all sorts, formed into many 
singular shapes, and sunk into various irregular recesses; in which 
are placed, in due order, Fimg-shang, God of the Winds; Bong- 
hoy, Monarch of the Sea; Shu-Kong, King of the Waters ; with 
all the inferior powers of the deep. The pavements are laid in 
compartments of jasper, agat, and madrepores of Hay-nang, of the 
many extraordinary kinds : the ceilings are entirely of glass, which 
admits the light through the medium of the water, that rises 
several feet above-the summits of these structures; the glass is of 
various bright colours, very strong; and the different pieces, 
artfully joined, to resist the pressure of the fluid with which they 
are loaded. The use of these habitations, is the same as that of 
Miao-ting, before described: they are resorted to, in very hot 
weather, to feast and enjoy; and it is singularly entertaining, in 
the intervals of pleasure, to observe, through the crystal ceilings, 
the citation of the waters, the passage of vessels, and sports of 
the fowl and Ashes, that swim over the spectator’s heads. 

On the borders of their lakes are seen extensive porticoes, and 
many detached buildings, of different forms and dimensions, 
accompanied with plantations, sea-ports with fleets of vessels lying 
before them, forts with flags flying, and batteries of cannon : also, 
thickets of flpwering shrubs, meadows covered with cattle, corn 
lands, cotton and sugar plantations, orchards ofvarious fruit-trees, 
and rice grounds, which project into the lakes ; leaving, in the 
midst of them, passages for boats: and, in some places, the bord¬ 
ers consist of lofty woods, with creeks or rivers for the admission 
of vessels, whose banks are covered with high grass, reeds, and 
wild spreading trees, forming close gloomy arbours, under, which 
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the vessels pass. From these arbours are cut many vistas through 
the woods, to distant prospects of towns, bridges, temples, and 
various other objects, which successively strike the eye, and fill 
the mind with expectation; when suddenly a farther progress is 
rendered impracticable by rocks, strong branches, and whole trees 
lying across the channel; between which the river is still seen to 
continue, with many islands; whereon, and also in the water 
appear the remains of antient structures, monumental inscriptions, 
and fragments of sculpture: which serve to give an edge to curi¬ 
osity, and to render the disappointment more affecting.' ' 

Sometimes too, instead of being intercepted in your passage, 
the vessel, together with the whole river, are, by the impetuosity 
and particular direction of the current, hurried into dark caverns, 
overhung with woods : whence after having been furiously im¬ 
pelled for some time, you are again discharged into day-light, 
upon lakes encompassed with high hanging woods, rich prospects 
on mountains, and stately temples, dedicated to Tien-ho, and the 
celestial spirits. « 

Upon their lakes, the Chinese frequently exhibit sea-fights, 
processions, and ship-races ; also fire-works and illuminations: 
in the two last of which they are more splendid, and more expert 
than the Europeans. On some occasions too, not only the lakes 
and rivers, but all the pavilions, and every part of their Gardens, 
are illuminated by an incredible niunber of beautiful lanterns, of 
a thousand different shapes, intermixed with latmpions, torches, 
fire-pots, and sky-rockets; than which a more magnificient sight 
cannot be seen. Even the Girandola, and illumination of St. 
Peter’s of the Vatican, though far the most splendid exhibitions of 
that sort in Europe, are trifles, when q^mpared to these of 
China. 

At the feast of Lanterns, in particular, all China is dlummated, 
during three days : it seems as if the whole empire were on fire ; 
every person lights up a number of painted lanterns, of various 
beautifiil forms^ sometimes of horn, glass, or mother of pearl, but 
most commonly framed of wood, carved, varnished and gilt, upon 
which is strained thin silk, painted with fiowers, birds and human 
figures, that receive an uncommon brilliancy from the number of 
lights within : some there are likewise made,like our magic lanterns, 
representing, by colouredshadows, ships sailing, armies marching, 
horses galloping, and birds flying,: others are full of puppets, 
representing mountebanks, bxiffoons, boxers, wrestlers and dancers 
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which are moved by imperceptible threads, the actions being 
accompanied by the voice of the operator, modified in different 
manners; all so conformable to the size and gestures of the figures, 
that they seem really to speak. 

There are likewise lanterns made in the form of tigers, drom¬ 
edaries, and dragons of an enormous size ; which are painted in 
transparency, and filled with lights : these are moved about the, 
streets by men concealed within them, who artfully give to the 
machine every motion of the animal it represents; others there 
are seen floating upon the lakes and rivers, built like boats and 
vessels of various kinds, or shaped like dolphins, alligators and 
porpuses, that swim and curvet upon the water; others again that 
resemble birds fluttering amongst trees, or perched on the sum¬ 
mits of the houses, on all parts of their temples, triumphal arches, 
and public structures of different kinds : in short, there is scarcely 
any form that can be imagined, which is not given to some of these 
lanterns ; all executed with the greatest taste and neatness, often 
at a very considerable expence; some even to the ampunt of a 
thousand tael, or near three hundred and fifty poimds. 

It is likewise upon this festival that the most splendid of their 
fire-works are exhibited; it would be tedious to describe them 
particularly, as they resemble, in many things, our European ones; 
but what is related on that head, by one of the missionaries, is 
curious, and may here be inserted, to give the reader an idea of 
Chinese skill, in works of this sort. ^ 

I was extremely surprized,’’ says the father, ‘‘ at a fire-work 
which I saw at Pe-king, representing an arbor of vines; it burnt 
for a considerable time, without consuming'; the grapes were red, 
the leaves gteen, and Ihe color of the stem and branches varie¬ 
gated, in imitation of nature; all the forms were represented 
with the utmost precision, in fires of different colors ; the whole 
was executed widi amazing art, and had the most pleasing effect 
imaginable.” 

Their rivers are seldom straight, but winding, and broken into 
many irregular points; sometimes they are narrow, noisy and 
rapid; at other times deep, broad and slow. Their banks are 
variegated, in imitation of nature; being in some places bare and 
gravelly, in others, covered with woods quite to the waters edge; 
now flat and adorned with flowers and shrubs, then steep, rocky, 
and forming deep winding caverns, where pigeons of the wood, 
and water-fowl build their nests. 

(To be Continned.) 
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BEVIEW. 

The Amateur Florists Assistant in the selection and cultivation 
of Popular Annuals: to which is added a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the more interesting tender Perennials used in 
decorating the Parterre^ and a copious list of European 
Ornamental Alpine Plants, —By George Willmott, 12mo., 
p.p. 76. 

(Continae^ from page 160.) 

“Next to slugs, ear-wigs are usually the most pestiferous annoy¬ 
ance the flower-grower has to encounter; their ravages, however, 
are more confined to certain plants, and are experienced at a 
more advanced period of the season—generally when the plants 
are in flower, or nearly so. The best means of getting quit of them 
is to lay a few short reeds, pieces of rolled paper, &c. about the 
plants, in which they will take shelter during the night, and from 
whence they may be blown or shaken in a vessel of water in the 
morning. 

The wire-worm is also very destructive to certain kind of An¬ 
nuals, particularly French Marigolds, Stocks, China Asters, &c., 
and attacks them from the period of germinati 9 n almost to the 
time of flowering. The hard skin by which this enemy is covered 
effectually protects it from injury by any application that will not 
prove injurious to the plant; therefore, the only means to entrap 
it is to supply it with more agreeable food, such as pieces of 
potatoe, carrots, &c., which may be sunk in the earth around it, 
near the plants, marking the place, so that it may be withdrawn 
and the worms picked out daily until extirpated. They are most 
prevalent in soils recently brought under cultivation, as old pas¬ 
tures, &c.; therefore, care should always be taken that they be 
not introduced among borrowed earth from such places. 

The management of hardy annuals, after briarding, consists in 
thinning them out to proper distances, varying from two to six 
inches, or more, according to the sizes and habit of the plant; 
removing any decayed leaves or weeds, and supporting the- 
weaker sorts by carefully tying them to neat stakes; the more, 
however, that this can be dispensed with the better, for planta 
never look so well as when left to assume their natural habits. 


Prismatocarpus Herit. 

Venus L. -glass. 

Campan . 

Pentand. Monoeynia, 

1 hybridas Hent. 

hybrid 

P. 5.,8 

1 

England 

S pentagon as Her it. 

five-angled 

B.p 5..8 

1 

Turkey 1686 

8 specnlam D. 

common 

P. 5..8 

1 

S. Europe 1596 

albo 

white 

W. 5..8 

1 


pallido 

pale , 

Li. 5..8 

1 


purpurea 

purple 

d.P. 5..8 

1 



This genus is named, in allusion to the form of the fruit, from 
the words Prisma^ a prism, and carpoSy fruit, and chiefly consists 
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of hardy annuals, formerly referred to Campanula; of these the 
most interesting is No. 5, which, with, its varieties, are old and 
well-known inhabitants of the flower-garden—esteemed alike for 
their neat habits of growth and profusion of bloom. The name of 
Venus Looking-glass is supposed to have been applied to this 
species from the resemblance, that its corolla bears to the ancient 
form of a mirror, which was round ; whence the astrological sign of 
Venus was made to represent a round mirror with its handle. The 
whole succeed in rich light soil; and the seeds, which are small, 
should, when sown, be sparingly covered with earth. 

Rbsbda L. Mignonette. Resedaca, DndecandrU Trigynin , 
odorata L. sweet-scented St. 6 ..I 0 1 Egypt 1752 

Derivation of generic name from the Latin ResedOy to calm or 
appease, the plant having been considered as eHicacious in re¬ 
moving external bruises. The Mignonette is a well-known univer¬ 
sal favourite, and occupies a prominent place in every flower- 
garden, where it is especially useful for growing under or amongst 
dahlias, and other showy flowers, which are either devoid of, or 
have a disagreeable smell. “ The luxury of the garden says Mr. 
Curtis, (conductor of the BotanicaV Magazine bearing his name,) 
is greatly heightened by the delightful odour which this little 

E lant diffuses ; and, as it grows readily in pots, its fragrance can 
e conveyed to the house.’’ Its perfume, though not so refresh¬ 
ing as the Sweet-briar, is not apt to offend the most delicate 
olfactories. The Mignonette is also universally esteemed for 
growing in boxes or flower-pots, particularly in town windows ; 
and, although generally treated as an annual, yet, if protected 
from frost, and prevented from flowering too profusely by pinch¬ 
ing off about one-half of the flower-spikes, it will attain the size 
and habits of a shrub, and last for many years. Seeds may be sown 
in April; either in a hot-house to force it, or in the open border, 
where it will flower freely and ripen its seeds, by which it will 
perpetuate itself without further care than is necessary to clear the 
young plants from weeds. 

Rhodanthe Ld. Rhodanthb. CompoUta:, Sungenesia JEqiialis. 
Manglesii Xd. Capt. Mangles Uo. 6 .. 9 1 Swan Riv. 1834 

This genus according to Dr. Hooker, seems to be nearly allied 
to Podolepis, but differs in the form of the involucrum ; and has 
its name given in allusion to the beautiful rosy color of its flowers. 
T he only known species is a very handsome annual, possessing 
the brilliancy of the Cape Helicherysum, but without the stifness 
and formality of that plant. It can be brought to flower in the 
green-house, at almost any season of the year, by sowing the seeds 
•about two months previous. It also thrives out of doors ; where, 
however, the delicacy of its form does not appear to such advan-p 
tage as when grown under glass ; it should be «paringly watered, 
have a free circulation of air, and be grown in moderately-sized 
pots, well drained, and supplied with rich light soil. 

VoL. VII. No. 78. T 
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PART IL 


NEW OR BARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since oor last.) 


CALLTCHROA PLATYGLOSSA. Golden Callichroa. (Bot. Mag. 

COMPOSlTit. SYNGBNBSIA SUPBRPLUA. 

1 . This is an annual plant of moderate beauty, quite hardy, and nearly 
allied to Doronicum. The flowers are yellow, with deeply cut foliage. 

EPACRIS IMPRESSA rar. PARVIFLORA.' Small flowered pitted Epacris. 

(^Bot. Reg. 

BPACRIDACBAl. PBNTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

2. As the name implies, this is a Yariety of E. impressa, sent to this coun« 
try by Mr. James Backhouse, who has been engaged for some years tra¬ 
velling on a benerolent mission in New South Wales. It is now suspected 
that the genus Epacris, especially the species Impressa, and others nearly 
related to it, are merely varieties of each other. In speaking of E. im¬ 
pressa, Mr. Gunn, a high authority on this genus, says, ** the colours vary 
from a deep red through all the paler shades of blush to pure white, so that 
colour coustitutes no £stinction ; the size is also variable.** He distin¬ 
guishes four chief varieties, viz.—1. Red flowering, tall; 2. Red flowering 
dwarf; S White flowering, tall; 4. White flowering, dwarf; in addition to 
which, many others might be named. 

COOPERIA PEDUNCULATA. Pedunculated. (Bot. Mag. 372T. 

AMARYLLIDBA. HBXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

\ 

^ 3. A native of Texas; flowers, white with a tinge of green on the outside, 

it blooms daring the night, and has a pecnliar primrose fragrance ; it 
appears to require a stove temperature. 

CALADIUM PETIOLATUM. Long Stalked. (Bot. Mag. 3728. 

AROIDBA. MONJBCIA MONANDRIA. 

4. Tubers of this singular looking plant were sent to this country by Mr. 
Boaltbee, Junr., from Fernando Po ; the plant has bloomed in the collection 
of Joseph Boaltbee, Esqr., Springfield, near Birmingham. The tubers are 
similar to the potatoe in appearance, but are poisonous. The spatha is of a 
dark purple colour, and inside of it is a black purple ; the anthers are of a 
pretty cream color. 

BLETIA PARKINSONIA. Mr. Parkin8on*s Bletia. (Bot. Mag. 3736. 

ORCHIDACE>E. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRIA. 

5. Introduced from Mexico by H. M., consul general, Mr. Parkinson, after 
whom it has been named. It is a very singular and distinct kipd producing 
flowers much narrower than any other, and of a pale rose colour with the 
column and lip shaded yellow and purple. It is cultivated at Woburn Abbey, 
where it blossomed for the first time in January last, the treatment applicable 
to other species will also apply to this. 
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C£R0PEGIA VINCiEFOLTA. Periwinkle lenmed Ceropegia. 

(Bot. Mag. 3740. 

ASCLBPIADBJE. PBNTANDRIA, DIGYNIA. 

6 . A very distinct species of this singular genus was introduced from 
Bombay to the Glasgow Botanic garden, by J. Nimmo. Esq.. Bombay, in the 
stove at which place it bloomed in September. 1838. The flowers are green¬ 
ish white spotted with deep brown, and the upper part of the segments 
wholy brown. 

CYNOG LOSSUM CCELESTINUM. Blue and white Hounds.tongue. 

(Bot. Reg. 36. 

BORAOINACEiE. PENTANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

7. A pretty hardy biennial introduced to the Horticultural Societies* gar¬ 
den by J. Nimmo, Esq., where it bloomed in August and September last. 
The flowers which are blue and white, are smaller than other species of this 
genus. 

D£NDROBIl)M JENKENSII. Captain Jenkinson*s Dendrobium. 

(Bot. Beg. 37. 

ORCHIDACEA. GYNANDRIA. MONANDRIA. 

8 . This species bears resemblance to D. aggregatum. both in color and 
shape, but the flowers are larger. It was introduced into rarious collections 
in this country by Dr. Wallich, who received in 1836, from Captain Jenkins, 
of Gnalpara. to whom w« have dedicated it. Dr. Lindley observes, **it is 
more difficult to cultivate than those kinds with long free-growing stems; it 
is frequently seen in an unhealthy state owing to its being grown in a pot, 
and subjected to an uniform high degree of temperature. ^ The best way to 
ensure its success, is. to tie it to a block of wood with a piece of turfy peat 
attached to it. and suspend it from the rafter of the house, there it must be 
well syringed at least twice a day. so long as it continues to grow, and after¬ 
wards it may be removed to a cooler house. In fact, it never requires so 
much beat as those species with long trailing stems/* 

EDWARD81A MACNABIANA. Mr. Macnab*s Edwardsia. 

(Bot Mag. 3735. 

LEGUMINOSA. DECANDRIA. MONOGYNIA. 

9. Sir William Hooker considers it probable that the present handsome 
species is a seedling variety of E. grandiflora. though it is at once distin¬ 
guishable from the ordinary form of that species. Mr. Macnab of the 
Edinburgh Botanic garden, under whose directions it has been successfully 
grown for several years, confidentially believes it to be a distinct species; 
from whence it was introduced however is not known.* The flowers, which 
are produced upon lateral racemes, are of a bright yellow. During the re¬ 
cent very severe winter, which effected so much ruin amongst our valuable 
shrubs; this beautiful plant survived much better than two or three other 
species about the same size and occupying similar parts of the wall; it has 
now a stem which measures upwards of eleven inches in circumference. 

EPACRIS COCCINEUS. Scarlet-flowered Epacris. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 

BPACRIDACEA. PBNTANDRIA, MONOGYNIA. 

10. A very beautiful variety raised from seed bv Mr. K;|rnocb, gardener to 
Alderman Copeland, Leyton. Essex, in whose collection it bloomed during 
the early part of this year, and was subsequently purchased by Messrs. Low 
fit Co., of Clapton. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


REMARKS. 

On FtiCitSiA FuLCeNS.—This very splendid (lowering species has become 
lin object of general nb!«ervalion and attraction, so much so, that it is to be 
found not only in every floral exhibition of greenhouse plants, but obtain¬ 
ing a prize at each. 1'he demand for the plant this spring has been much 
greater than last year, and so much so that nurserymen could not meet the 
demand. 

Ihe plant certainly merits a place in every greenhouse, conservatory, 
plant room, and flower-garden, it is a plant of the most easy culture, vig¬ 
orous habit, and a free bloomer; some difliculty however has been found to 
keep the old stems alive through the winter, but this arises from the circum¬ 
stance of the wood oi the previous season not being well ripened, as in most 
instances small plants could be procured and that late in the spring of 1838. 
Bat where a strong plant was obtained, and that grbwn in a greenhouse, &c. 
so as to get the wood well ripened, such plants we have invariably observed 
have retained their branches as well as other woody plants, and we have 
seen plants in bloom this spring four and five feet high, clothed with nume¬ 
rous clusters of nne flowers at the ends of the lateral branches. Plants that 
are grown in the open border of a flower garden will rarely ripen shoots so 
as to endure through winter, but will generally perish; but if the plant be 
treated as is done with the Dahlia, Marvel of Peru, &c., it will be found to 
flourish, and be a highly ornamental plant either for a bed, or grown on a 
lawn, border, &c., as a single specimen. When the plant has ceased bloom¬ 
ing in autumn ihe root should be taken up, keeping some soil adhering to it, 
pot it, and keep it from frost through winter: early in February following, 
the root should be placed in beat, it will soon throw up a number of shoots, 
one or more should be left at discretion, striking those taken ofiF; and such a 
plant by the end of May would be fine to turn out, as is done with dahlias, 
A full grown leaf taken off with the bud at its base, inserted in sand, and 
placed in moist heat, will speedily strike root. In fact the plant is very easy 
of propagation by slips, cuttings, leaves, or division of the tubers. 

CONDtJCtOR. 

On Hybrid Plants, &c.—A regret has sometimes been expressed at the 
production of hybrid plants, because they introduce a certain degree of con¬ 
fusion and difficulty into our technical descriptions and systematic arrange¬ 
ments. But surely the searcher after truth, the philosphical investigator of 
the works of nature, must greatly rejoice at every fresh and striking result 
(however embarrassing for the moment), which has been obtained by the 
judicious application of a direct experiment. The more our experiments are 
multiplied, and the more precautions we take in securing the accuracy of our 
results, the greater will be our chance of detecting those physiological laws 
which regulate the variations and restrictions of forms in different species. 
One remarkable result observable in the production of hybrid plants is, the 
uniform manner in which several of them refuse to perfect their seed ; and if 
this character were constant in them all, we should possess an excellent law 
for distinguishing hybrids from true species. But it is now asserted that 
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ttiany liybrids do perfect their seeds ; still an obvious question presents itself, 
whether we ought not always to consider the parents of such hybrids really^ 
to belong to the same species, however dissimilar they may be in external 
form, whilst the parents of those which do not perfect their seed should be 
considered distinct. The evidence which is hitherto been adduced militates 
strongly against the existence of any such law ; though we may hardly allow 
it to be sufficiently complete and definite to have completely settled the 
question. Besides, the existence of certain hybrids which never produce 
ripe seed, and of others which readily produce them, there are some which 
occasionally, but-rarely, do so : and such we find to be the case with the 
present plants. Professor Henslow examined a great many, of its ovaries in 
the Bury Gardens, last summer, in all of which the ovules were abortive, 
and Mr. Hodson informed him at the time, that no perfect seeds had 
been produced ; but since then we have heard from Mr. Turner, (the Gardener 
in that establishment), that a few good seeds” have been produced. We 
shall be anxious to learn whether plants have been raised from these, and if 
so, what are the forms which they assume. May we not ask whether those 
hybrids which refuse to perfect their seeds in one climate, and under the 
combination of circumstances to which they are now subjected in the present 
state of the earth's surface, might not in another climate, and under another 
combination of circumstances than that at present existing, be rendered 
productive, and thus be enabled to assume the character of true species if 
so, fresh light may be thrown upon the remarkable fact with which geology 
has made us acquainted of a succession of perfectly distinct races of animals 
and vegetables at different epochs of the world's existence, each adapted to 
some peculiar condition of our planet. Such a succession of difierences seems 
to require us to admit that there must either have been a fresh creation, or 
else such a marked transition between the forms of existing species and those 
of their offspring, that we are unable to recognise them any longer as speci¬ 
fically identical. These speculations are fraught with the deepest interest; 
they serve to impress us with some notions of the infinite distance at which 
the human understanding lays behind the preceptions of the Divine wisdom, 
and to humble any petty conceit that we might be inclined to entertain of our 
own limited powers. If there is a certain difficulty, even in preparing a 
mere technical description of the works of creation, as they may be.seen and 
handled by us, bow much greater must be those difficulties which we have 
to surmount, when we seek to inquire into those laws by which the past has 
been altered into the present state of things; and to trace the means by which 
organic beings have been framed, altered, and adapted to the several 
changes to which the earth has been exposed. Here we are trenching upon 
those paths of wisdom which possibly we shall never in this life be able to 
penetrate to any great extent; and of which we roust remain content to believe 
that ** God alone understandeth the way thereof, and be knowetb the place 
thereof, for he looketh to the ends of the earth, and seeth under the whole 
heavens.” Job, 28th chap. 23d verse. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

^cently noticed at various JsTurserieB and Floral Exldhitions, 

(Continued from page 168.) 

Echium grandiplorum. A fine plant having three spikes of its fine blue 
and purple flowers about five feet high. 

Gbnista fragrans. a very pretty plant for the greenhouse, in addition 
to the flowers being fragrant, they are produced in vast profusion and of a 
lively yellow colour. The plant forms a very neat bush, and may be kept 
from two to six feet high as desired. 
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HISCELLAKEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Hydrangeas. Mr. Mills, gardener to the Baroness Rotbchild, exhibited 
six plants of the Hydrangea noriensis, with fine rose colored blossoms, each 
head of flowers being more than a foot in diamejter, and six plants ^ith 
equally large heads of flowers of a fine bine color. They had been grown 
to great perfection by Mr. Mills, and the contrast produced, was yerj 
striking and pretty. We hope Mr. Mills will favor rs with hb mode of 
treatment for insertion in the * Cabinet.* 

Ericas. The best collection of eight plants of Ericas consisted of the 
following kinds. Erica vestita alba, Harlnelli, splendens, aristata major. 
Ampullacea superba, Wilmoreana, Beanmontiana, Linnseoides snperba. 

Davibsia saligna. a very pretty greenhouse plant, blooming profusely; 
the flowers are of a pretty yellow, with a small dark centre; very much like 
an Eutaxia. 

Cacti. —This remarkable division of the vegetable kingdom, which like 
the Tropical Orchidaceae. has been so long neglected in this country, is now 
commencing to assume the rank and importance in our collections, to which 
the originality and singularity as well as beauty of its members, folly entitle 
it. A few of the Cereus and Epiphyllum tribes, which are remarkable for 
the brilliant flowers which they produce, have long been general favorites; 
but we are alluding now to to Sections, Mammillaria, Melocactns, Echeno- 
cactus, and a large portion of the Section Cereus, which are distinguished 
rather for their peculiar shape, and the varied colour and position of the 
spines with which they are clothed, than for' the beauty of their flowers. 
We recently saw a large importation of these interesting plants, which had 
been received at the Clapton Nursery, from one of the collectors of that 
establishment, stationed in South America. The collections consists chiefly, 
with the exception of a large quantity of Melocacius communis, and pyra- 
midalis, of Cereus, among which are several which it is supposed are new to 
the country. We particularly noticed several plants of a strong erect 
Cereus, most densely clothed with long, compressed, and brilliantly white 
spines. Some of the plants were from four to five feet long, and apparently 
in most excellent condition. But the most interesting species in the import- 
ation appeared to be a Cereus, which is likely to prove a rather formidible 
rival to the justly admired C. senilis. The specimen we saw, was about ten 
inches lon^, of a clear light green, with yellow spines, and clothed from the 
base to the summit with a substance resembling the finest wool, and of the 
purest white. The contrast between the vivid |^een and yellow, covered as 
it were with a delicate net work of pure white, is remarkably pleasing. We 
believe this specimen to be perfectly unique. We lately saw the fine col¬ 
lection of Messrs. Mackie's, at the Norwich Nursery, which very far exceeds 
all other collections that has come under our notice, both as to the number of' 
kinds, and in superior specimens. Persons fond of this singular tribe, 
would be highly delighted with a sight of the stock at Messrs. Mackie's. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Diplacus punicbus. We were so struck with this very ornamental plant, 
that we purchased a stock of it some time since; it has the habit of the 
old and generally well known Mimulns glutinnsns. The plant is a very free 
.grower, and blooms profusely, it has been kept in the greenhouse since its 
introduction, but is now found to be nearly hardy, and in the open ground 
during summer is highly ornamental. It deserves a place in every green¬ 
house, or flower>border. The plant, like M. glutinosus, continues to bloom 
from May to November. 

IsoTROPsis striatus. This very pretty flowering plant we saw in the 
greenhouse at the London Horticultural Societies* garden ; it is of prostrate 
habit, but is conveniently tied up, or trained, so as in each instance to be 
neat. 1 he plant appears to bloom freely, the flowers are produced singly 
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on a footstalk about three inches long; if the stems were tied ap erect, the 
flowers would be brought near together, and thus congregated would be very 
showy. It is a desirable plant tor the greenhouse—>we believe it was intro¬ 
duced from the Swan iiiver, by Captain Mangles. 

Trunbbrgia hawtonia. a fine plant of this new kind of Thnnbergia 
was recently exhibited in bloom at the rooms of the London Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Butcher, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Drayton Green. 
The plant is of vigorous habit, and to bloom freely. We understood it had 
been grown in the greenhouse, if so, its vigorous habit indicates it would 
flourish well in the open border, or against a trellis during the summer 
season. It is a very desirable plant, deserving a place in every collection. 

Rosa maculata. We procured some roses from Messrs. Wood, 6c Son, 
of Woodlands Nursery, Maresfield, Sussex selected by them, amongst which 
was the kind we have figured, and which has recently bloomed. It is a very 
beautiful kind and deserves a place in every flower-border or rosary. 

Gompholobium polymorphtjm. a greenhouse plant of considerable at¬ 
tractions. iris of a very neat, slender, and twining habit, rising to two or 
three feet high, and blooming very profusely; we saw a plant of it in fine 
bloom at the Floral exhibition recently held at Bromley, Kent; it was exhib¬ 
ited. by Mr. Barnes, gardener to G. Norman, Esq., and had been neatly 
trained in the fan manner, so as whollv to cover the same to the height of 
about half a yard, and it was strikingly pretty. We saw a plant tied up 
erect about two feet high, its flowers thus brought in a mass together, and 
forming a spike of some length, produced a most beautiful effect. So much 
pleased were we with it, though very scarce, as to purchase a stock of it. 
The plant deserves a place in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

Thunbbrgia aurantia. This very pretty kind we found in the collection 
of Mr. Young, of the Epsom Nursery; it has the habit of the generally 
admired T. alata, flowers equally freely, and as easil;^ cultivated; the flowers 
being of a fine deep and red orange have a beautiful appearance. Grown 
in contrast with the other kifids, it will give an interesting efl'ect; it de¬ 
serves a place in every greenhouse and in every flower-garden during 
summer. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Pelargoniums. —Those plants that have done blooming should now be 
cut down, this will induce them to push fresh shoots immediately; when the 
shoots have pushed two inches long, the old plants should be repotted, 
shaking off the old soil and replacing with new. This attention to have a 
supply of strong young shoots before winter, furnishes the vigorous bloom¬ 
ing wood for the ensuing spring, and the plants are kept dwarf and bushy. 
When the young shoots posh aRer being beaded down, there are generally 
many more than necessary to be rethined. 

They should be thinned out when an inch long : the tops now cot off may 
be insetted in sandy loam, and struck if required 

Grebnuousb. —All exotic trees and shrubs belonging to this department, 
that are in want of larger pots, or refreshment of new soil, should (if not 
performed last month) immediately be done. This is the proper time to pro¬ 
pagate Aloes, Sedoms, and all others of a succulent nature, by means of 
suckers or bottom offsets; when detached from the parent, they should be 
potted singly into small pots, using light dry compost, watering sparingly till 
they have'taken root. In the first, or second week at farthest^ inoculation 
may be peformed on any kinds of the Citrus genus. 

Dahlias —Thin out the branches of those kinds which are introduced for 
shows, and if it is desired to increase the stock of any new pne, cuttings may 
be selected which will readily strike and form good sized pot-roots : water 
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should be given copiously every evening, daring dry weather; a strata of 
manure should be laid tor three feet around the stem of each plant, which 
will greatly assist in promoting a vigorous growth, and in the production of 
fine blooms daring the ensuing month. 1*1 

Earwigs and other insects begin now to infest the plants, and especial 
care should be taken to destroy them as much as possible before the plants 
get into bloom, which may be done by placing an inverted small garden pot, 
in which is placed a little moss ; upon each stake, to which the earwigs will 
resort, and may be taken every morning. 

Auriculas. —Seedlings raised daring spring should now be transplanted 
into pots for blooming. 

Carnations. —The blooms are now beginning to fade, and the operation of 
laying should be performed without delay : in doing this, take your se^ 
astride a common form, get the pot before you, and steady the layers with 
your left hand, resting the back of your right hand upon the edge of the pot 
and holding the knife upwards between your two fore fingers and thumb, 
then with a steady hand and correct eye, cut upwards quite through the 
middle of the second or third joint from the top ; the cut may be extended a 
full quarter of an inch beyond the joints; if the joints are wide apart al¬ 
ways take the second; remove the leaves that ensheath the joints, and 
shorten the nib just below them ; be careful not to break off the layers in 
pegging them down, and cover the joints three quarters of an inch deep; 
remove them into the shade, water them with a fine rosed pot, and repeat 
it afterwards as often as necessary. 

Ranunculuses— roots should now be taken up and gradually and well 
dried in an airy room. 

Roses.—Budding should be finished as soon as possible. 

Camellias— any kinds required to bloom early, should now be removed 
into the greenhouse. * 

Mignionette to bloom during winter, should now be sown in pots. 

Flower Garden. —Due care must be taken respecting watering any 
kinds of annual, biennial, or perennial plants that may be in pois. Propa¬ 
gate by means of slips, and parting the roots of any double-flowered and 
other desirable fibrous-rooted perennial plants done flowering. Likewise 
increase by offsets the different kinds of Saxrifrage. Auriculas should be 
cleared of all dead leaves, and shifted into fresh pots ; prick out of the seed 
bed, where it was omitted last month. Seedling Auriculas and Polyanthuses, 
in a shady situation : seeds may silso be sown of both kinds in boxes or pans. 
Carnations may still be layered, also Sweet-williams if desired, the earlier 
in the month the better. Those which are layered four or five weeks ago, 
will now be sufiiciently rooted to be taken away, or planted in beds or pots. 
Also plant out pink pipings, which were put out in June. Sow seeds of all 
kinds of bulbous rooted plants in pans or boxes, such as Spring Cyclamen, 
Anemonies, Ranunculuses, &c., dec. Those kinds of bulbs wanted to increase 
should be taken up if the leaves be decayed, and the offsets taken off. 
Crocus's. Narcissus’s, Crown Imperial, and Lillies should only be taken up 
every other year. In dry weather gather those flower seeds that are ripe 
of any desired kinds. Plant out such kinds of autumn flowering bulbs as 
yet remain unplanted. Heartsease towards the end of the month, should be 
propagated by slips, put into a shady border, and kept quite moist till they 
have taken root; these will form fine strong plants for blooming the spring 
following. Chrysanthemums should not have their shoots stopped to make 
them branch, and keep them bushy, later than the middle of this month, as, if 
done later, the lateral produce would be weak and the blossoms small. 

Where the plant has numerous shoots, they should be thinned out to a feW| 
to have the plants large and showy. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

SEPTEMBER Ist, 1839. 

PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS UPON THE VEGETATION OF FUNGI. 

BY F. B. S. B. 

In consequence of the communication of Cr3rpto8 in a late 
No., I have been induced to prepare the present paper, from the 
desire that the doctrine so pernicious in its tendency as the one 
advocated in it, should not go forth among your readers, without 
such proof of its fallacy, and meet refutation of the inference 
drawn from him by the adduced fact as should remove the im¬ 
pression in favour of the theory therein raised. I would observe, 
however, that I entirely acquit Cryptos of any error other than 
that of haying deduced a wrong inference from an isolated fact; 
at the same time 1 would ask him to consider with what jealousy 
the phenomena of any fact appearing to countenance such a doc¬ 
trine should be examined before we allow ourselves to be con¬ 
vinced that our inference is true, not only as it relates to the 
philosophical question of fact is the subject of equivocal 
generation of importance, but also as its assertion involves the 
Atheistical doctrine of Materialism in its consequences; for in 
admitting it we must take up one or two positions, either we 
must consider that the work of creation is yet incomplete, and 
that each individual plant (we are more immediately concerned 
about the Fungi, I shall therefore avoid all reference to Zoology, 
though the same arguments hold,) is the effect of a special act of 
His hand, or that each is, as the supporters of the theory define it, 
a mere fortuitous developemeut of vegetable matter. Few will 
VoL. VII. No. 79. z • 
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maintain the former position, unsupported as it is by evidence, 
and unwarranted by Scripture, and it will not be worth while to 
take further notice of it. The a priori argument made out against 
the latter is such as no evidence can surmount, for the alternative 
is infidelity. 

Many of the German theorists comprehend all plants. Phanero¬ 
gamous as well as Cryptogamous, as being the offspring of equiv¬ 
ocal generation, but as no one among us is very likely to take up 
this ground, I may be allowed to assume the contrary, as respects 
the Phanrogamae as matter of fact. This being admitted, gives 
us the argument of analogy in favour of Fungi being propagated 
always by their sporules. Of those who apply the theory alone to 
the Cryptogamae, the following are the principal arguments 
against the analogy, or in other words, against the vegetability 
of Fungi. 

1. They grow with a degree of rapidity unknown in other 
plants, acquiring the volume of many inches in the space of a 
night. 

2. They are frequently meteoricy i. e., spring up after storms, 
or only in particular states of the atmosphere. 

3. It is possible to obtain particular species with certainty by 
an ascertained mixture of organic and inorganic matter in certain 
states of the atmosphere, as in the process adopted by gardeners 
for obtaining the Agaricus campestris, a process so certain that 
no other kind of Agaricus is ever produced in mushroom-beds. 

4. “Fungi are produced constantly upon the same kind of 
matter and upon nothing else, as the species that are parasitic on 
leaves, cheese, &c.” {Lind, Nat, Syst,) 

5. They often occur in places impenetrable to the atmosphere, 
as in the case instanced by Cryptos. 

The first of these arguments will be at once allowed to be of 
little weight, depending as it does upon a comparative character; 
for if Fungi be excluded from the vegetable kingdom because 
they grow faster than gourds; on the same principle the latter 
ought also to be excluded, as growing faster than many other 
plants. 

The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, are immediately connected with one- 
another, and a single answer will comprehend all. 

Nature acts according to certain fixed laws; according to these 
laws a certain effect will always result from the coincidence of 
certain conditions, these conditions not coinciding, that effect will 
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not take place. Thus, for example, the germinations of seeds 
will not commence until the concurrence of such quantities of 
water, oxygen, and heat as are necessary to fulfil the conditions 
requisite to their growth, but immediately the conditions are ful¬ 
filled germination takes place, as a matter of necessity. The 
seed has no option whether or not it will grow, but grow it must 
when the conditions are satisfied ; similarly with the sporules of 
Fungi, until the requisite conditions are fulfilled they do not grow, 
but immediately on their fiilfilment, they must grow, and do 
grow. This then will explain why certain Fungi meteoric \ 
at a particular state of the atmosphere only are the requisite con¬ 
ditions to the growth of their sporules fulfilled, till then they lie 
dormant. 

The 3rd objection merely shews that the conditions of growth 
of the sporules of Agaricus campestris are ascertained to be ful¬ 
filled when a certain mixture of organic and inorganic matter is 
exposed to certain states of the atmosphere, and that other Fungi 
do not grow too, simply proves that their growth depends upon 
difierent conditions from those on which the growth of Agaricus 
campestris does. That certain Fungi are produced but upon one 
kind of matter proves that there are, and there only are the con¬ 
ditions of growth of those Fungi satisfied; and that they are 
produced constantly shews the infinite number of sporules there 
must be distributed over the face of the earth. Fries has counted 
in a single individual of one small Fungus above 10,000,000 spo¬ 
rules ! In some general observations on their number, he says, 
‘‘the sporules are so infinite, so subtle (they are scarcely visible to 
the naked eye, and often resemble thin smoke,) so light, (raised 
perhaps by evaporation into the atmosphere,) and are dispersed in 
so many ways by the attraction of the sun, by insects, wind, elas¬ 
ticity, -adhesion, &c., that it is difficult to conceive a place from 
which they can be excluded.” {Fries^ Elevch.^ 158.) 

The sporules of an hundred different sorts of Fungi may be 
mixed in the matter of which the mushroom bed is made, or on 
the leaves, or in the cheese, but those only will vegetate whose 
conditions of growth are satisfied, which are different in each 
case. We have exactly parallel instances in Phoenogamous 
plants, where certain plants will grow only on certain soils, as on 
chalk, or in water, we have no difficulty in believing this, because 
we can put it to the test of experiment. We see certain Fungi 
confined to certain substances, and yet we refuse to admit the 
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analogy, merely because we are not able to prove the fact in the 
same way. This is surely most unphilosophical, not to say false 
reasoning. 

I have now to notice the last argument which is more imme¬ 
diately of interest, as involving the objection and fact mentioned 
by Cryptos. The general argument is no argument at all, for 
first it presupposes a fact, which the investigations of the most 
accurate observers go to disprove, namely, that the sporules can 
reach no place impervious to the atmosphere; and secondly, it 
implies that because we do not know how the sporules get to any 
such place, they are therefore not there; hence the inference 
drawn from the particular fact is not d priori^ necessarily a true 
one ; and to show that it is probably a false one, merely requires 
that a reasonable explanation warranted by the observations of 
botanists should be given of it, such an explanation Cryptos him¬ 
self supplies. The Fungus was found in the core of the apple, 
with which there was, in the earlier state of the fhiit, a direct 
communication from the exterior; and not only a passage, but 
there were pollen tubes passing through it to the centre of the 
gennen, which we have no reason for supposing could not have 
been accompanied by the sporules of the Fimgus. If the pollen 
tubes were provided with a contrivance for finding their way in¬ 
wards, why should not the sporules of the Fimgiis be provided 
with a similar one ? Or do we know that the sporules might not 
have attached themselves to the substance of the pollen grains ? 
We might as well assert the impossibility of travelling from York 
to London, although there is a direct road, not to mention the 
vehicles continually traversing it! That the explanation does 
not appear plausible is no proof of its being erroneous. It is 
conformable with other observed facts, and therefore not to be at 
♦once rejected merely for lack of plausibility; the degree of 
plausibility being a matter of opinion, and dependant much on 
the knowledge of the subject possessed by the observer. Who 
would suppose that the earth moves round the sim ? surely that 
fact has little enough plausibility on the face of it! But even 
should this explanation be rejected, there is yet another which 
will sufficiently account for the fact, from the recent observations 
of Bauer, in Germany, and of Messrs. Queckett and Smith among 
us, it appears more than probable that Fungi are propagated on 
other plants by their sporules being imbibed along with water by 
the spoDgioles of the root, which on further devolopement of the 
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plant are carried up by the ascending sap into the leaves and 
flowers, where they expand into perfect Fungi. 

To ent’er upon the argument against the theory is not my inten- 
tion at present, as it would occupy more room than you, or time 
than 1 have to spare: but it seems to me an almost conclusive 
primd fade objection to it, that it is so directly opposed to the 
general scheme and simplicity of nature. We know also that 
Fungi are to be propagated by their sporules, for we can raise 
them from them, and to suppose that they can be formed fortui- 
tously with a prospective contrivance for their future propagation 
in themselves, is, either to deny that contrivance proves design, 
and the existence of design that of a designer, or to throw us 
back upon the former alternative of equivocal generation, as 
given in the beginning of the article. 

1 have, though shortly, I hope satisfactorily shown how little 
the above theory has to support it. I shall not trespass further 
on your space than to copy a paragraph from the opinion of one 
of the first mycologists of the age, of onie equally excellent as a 
man, and as a botanist, the Rev. M. J. Berkeley. 

It is not to be denied that difficulties about the appearance of 
Fungi, as of various other plants and animals, are often great; 
but it seems to me rash and precipitate in the extreme, because 
of a few points which at present baffle our powers of investigation, 
to have recourse to a principle which its supporters, at least as 
many as are of an humble and submissive frame of mind, dare 
not follow out into all its oonsequences. . For my own part f can 
affirm, without hesitation, that I have never read a single essay of 
these writers without being struck with the utter inconclusiveness 
of their reasonings, and with their strange oversight of points, 
which make against them so plainly an(^ palpably that the most 
ordinary and unprejudiced reader could not fail to seize them.” 
{Berkeley in Hook. Br. H. IL 2. 7.*) 

I cannot refirain from another admirable quotation from an 
equally distinguished botanist— 

Let us not be led astray by specious theories and imaginary 
facts concerning bodies so fitr beyond the cognizance of our 
senses; but in the absence of demonstrative evidence to the con¬ 
trary, let us believe the great Author of Nature to be consistent 
with himself in all his works, and to have taken care to enable 
the most humble seaweed to be multiplied by some means as 
certain and unchangeable as is provided for the most stately lord 
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of the forest. We may rest assured, for all philosophy, and all 
observation, and all reason prove it, that there is no such thing in 
nature as blind chance ; but that all things have been carefully 
and wisely designed with reference to the particular circum¬ 
stances under which they exist.” {hindley in U. K. Society's 
Botany^ p. 119.) 

In addition to the above works, I would refer Cryptos to the 
latter author’s, Nat, Syst. p. 420, in which, as well as in the 
above quoted works, he will, I think, find sufficient information 
to convince any reasonable man. 

10th, 1839. F. B.S. E. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON TRAINING ROSES, AND OTHER CLIMBING PLANTS, IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

BY A nobleman’s FLOWER GARDENER. 

Op the numerous forms and modes of growth which plants ex¬ 
hibit, the climbing or twining habit would seem to be the most 
graceful and interesting. ^ As man is accustomed to regard more 
tenderly and fervently such objects as depend upon, or, as it were, 
cling to him for protection and support; so, in the vegetable 
world, those plants appear to excite the greatest interest which 
require the assistance of their more robust neighbours to maintain 
them in their needful position, and uphold them from grovelling 
prostration. There is however a general gracefulness and beauty 
in the plants of this class and I have always observed that climb¬ 
ing plants are acknowledged favourites with persons of refined 
taste and sensitive min^s. 

Their sprightly and elegant disposition, the enchanting irregu¬ 
larity and neghgence with which their branches are arranged and 
entangled, and the beautiful manner in which the extremities of 
these protrude so as best to exhibit their varied blossoms, each 
contribute to heighten their attractions. I now allude chiefly to 
their appearance in a natural state, for when subjected to the 
operations of training and pruning, it deprives them of much of 
that pleasing simplicity which otherwise characterizes them. 

It is to be regretted that many kinds of vigorous growing plants 
are trained to walls and trellises which ought not to be substituted 
for that which nature teaches us is the most graceful andomoment- 
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al with them, and by far the best adapted to the purpose of dis¬ 
playing their peculiar habits and beauties by supporting them by 
poles. There are others of a more delicate habit which look more 
ornamental, and exhibit their blossoms more to view, such as the 
delicate Tropoeolums, &c. The natural habit of every plant ought 
be allowed if to have it in perfection, only to accommodate it so as 
to be ke{)t in those bounds which other circumstances point out 
necessary. 

The natural habitats of all our climbing plants I cannot describe, 
but most of the readers of the Cabinet have witnessed the common 
honeysuckle twining closely around the stems of trees and often 
interweaving its slender branches with those of the tree to which 
it clings for support. Those plants which have not the advantage 
of trees will attach themselves to the nearest shrub, and there 
exhibit their beautiful flowers among the branches, or if not thus 
privileged will trail along the ground. So far as their general 
mode of growth is concerned, this may be considered a fair type 
of most climbing plants ; all are incapable of supporting them¬ 
selves in an erect position, and consequently, are not frequently 
met with, except where trees or shrubs exist or abound. 

These circumstances very naturally suggest the idea of encou¬ 
raging them to ascend poles when in a state of cultivation. And 
though it might be supposed that similar plants require a shaded 
situation: this is not always the case, at least with those from 
temperate climates. For although found growing naturally 
beneath the shade of trees and shrubs, they are always seen strug¬ 
gling to obtain an exposure, and either protrude their shoots 
through the opening branches or rise above the summits of their 
supporters. 

Climbing plants of the honeysuckle tribe are best adapted for 
planting at the base of small trees in a conspicious place in the 
shrubbery, and to these they may be allowed to attach themselves; 
or, if necessary, can be secured erect till they have embraced 
them sufficiently to render further attention needless. It is par¬ 
ticularly advisable to permit them to commence twining them¬ 
selves ; as many of them grow in a peculiar direction, which, it 
altered,, would considerably retard their progress and detiact from 
their beauty. No just conception can be formed of the great 
additional charms they would impart to the shrubbery ; for when 
they had become firmly established, and had grown to their natural 
size, the trees or shrubs would be seen covered with an extensive 
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variety of showy flowers, and present an appearance at once beau¬ 
tiful and interesting. The usual sheltered situation of shrubberies 
or the protection which the shrubs themselves would afford, 
render it probable that many half-hardy climbers too might be 
grown within their boundary, provided the mode of growth were 
congenial to their habits; and even with no other variety than the 
hardy species of Clematis &c. presents, these departmeilts might 
be converted into decided and lasting attractions. 

There is another description of climbing plants, however, which 
from their natural disposition to branch, or in which such a tenden¬ 
cy may be readily induced by pruning, possess peculiar adaptations 
for training to detached poles ; and it is to these species, and the 
mode of supporting them, that I am desirous more especially to 
call attention. No person, but who has seen this system success¬ 
fully practised, clin possibly have any idea of the effect which a 
pillar of roses, or similar plants produces, when all their branches 
are bending to the earth, as it were^ beneath the weight of the 
multitudes of flowers with which they are laden. And when poles 
are placed at a convenient distance apart so as to have festooned 
cords to which the shoots are trained, the pendant shoots in pror 
fuse bloom, give to the uprights an additional interest. 

Their appearance, whether in the flower bed, around a flower 
garden, in the lawn, or whether arranged opposite each other on 
either side of a portico, an entrance, or a walk, or disposed soli¬ 
tarily and irregularly over any part of the pleasure-ground, is most 
interesting. Roses thus treated have all the concentrated beauty 
of the head of a standard elongated into a pillar, without any 
of the formality of its summit, or the bareness of its stem. When 
growing climbing roses to poles &c, it is necessary that a situation 
be chosen for planting them where they will be slightly sheltered 
from wmds ; but at the same time not to screen them from the full 
influence of the sun, otherwise their shoots will be very liable to 
suffer from cold during the winter, on account of not being 
thoroughly matured. A strong loamy soil is the best for growing 
them in, so as to flourish luxuriantly. 

Poles of the requisite size and strength may be easily procured 
from the thinnings of larch plantations, and they will stand for 
many years without renewal. It is best to leave some of the 
branches about six inches long, as they will prevent the ' wind 
twisting the shoots aroimd the pole so as to damage them. The 
bark should not be removed, both for durability and appearance, 
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it is far preferable to allow it to remain. Care should be taken to 
apportion the length and strength of the poles to the estimated 
height of the plant, .for they will look exceedingly clumsy and 
imsightly if too large or too long, and the habit of the plant should 
' be known. Pruning, when necessary, must be performed with 
judgment Many kinds of climbing roses will not bear much 
priming, while others maybe subjected to it to a considerable 
extent. Those kinds with weak and flexible shoots, may be left 
to hang down naturally after they have attained the desired height, 
thinning them only when they are too numerous ; but such as are 
stronger and more luxuriant occasionally need shortening, to pre¬ 
vent them from growing too spreading. Some of the hardy 
Passion Flowers, Glycine sinensis, Bignonias, &c. are most 
interesting when trained as above and make a splendid display 
when attached to a pole, they require to be freely pruned, as it is 
by close pruning that they can be induced to flower freely. 

In villa gardens, and those attached to the numerous suburbah 
residences of gentlemen, in the humble plot of the cottager, or the 
extensive demesne of the nobleman, climbing roses might be 
introduced with great advantage and I hope this commendable 
and interesting practice will soon be extensively adopted. I shall 
forward for September Cabinet a list of the best kinds of climbers 
in cultivation. 

Middlesexy July 1839. 


AIITICLE III. 

ON THE INTEUEST AND PLEASURE OF CULTIVATING FLOWERS. 

BY FLORA. 

Floriculture, or the cultivation of flowers, is far the most de¬ 
lightful branch of gardening. It is true that flowers are not essen¬ 
tially requisite for man’s existence ; but still they were evidently 
given to us by the Giver of all good for some peculiar purpose, 
which purpose is very clear to any unprejudiced mind that will 
give the subject a few moment’s consideration. 

They were given, if not to minister to man’s actual wants, to 
minister to his delight, which they do in a very great degree by 
beautifying the earth. 

When I state that the cultivation of flowers is productive of 
interest and amusement, I must observe that there are several 
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kinds of amusement. Some are irreligious, or, at best^ immoral, 
and many are debasing ; but that which is derived from floricul¬ 
ture and botany (which is so nearly allied to floriculture that I 
must he pardoned for joining them together), is not only a ra¬ 
tional amusement, but is replete with instruction. To the reflec¬ 
tive mind, the curious structure, the habits, the modes of culture, 
and the distribution of flowers over the surface of the whole earth; 
their spontaneous growth on the tops of mountains, in the vallies, 
in the sandy and sun-scorched’^ desert, and on the rugged rock, 
must be flill of interest. I would ask, is it not pleasing to watch 
the growth of some handsome plant, from the time it just peeps 
above the soil, till it arrives at full maturity ; and would not its 
beautifully colored and elegantly formed flowers amply repay you 
for all your trouble ? Again, what can afford a more interesting 
recreation to the person engaged in mercantile pursuits, and shut 
up in a counting house or manufactory the greater part of the day, 
than an half hour spent in a pleasant flower garden ? and to thof.e 
who have not a garden, a few plants in pots in the windows of 
their house are exceedingly pretty and interesting. 

I think no person will deny that floriculture is a healthy pursuit. 
To the person in a robust state of health, who wishes to preserve 
it, nothing can be more subservient to his purpose than excercise 
in a garden ; and the invalid can certainly do nothing more likely 
to amend his health than take gentle exercise in a flower-garden; 
such, for instance, as tying up Dahlias, Fuchsias, or Roses, water¬ 
ing them, &c. It may be asked, why give the preference to flori¬ 
culture, when general gardening would be equally beneficial ? I 
would answer, because the attractions held forth by flowers are 
generally so much greater than any other species of plant, and of 
longer duration. 

The study and culture of flowers is instructive. Who can look 
upon a flower, examine its curious construction, and notice 
minutely its various parts, without being filled with admiration, 
and being convinced that it is the Lord’s doing, and it is mar¬ 
vellous in our eyes. The study of flowers ought to impress 
every one with a sense of thankfiilness to the Deity. We are told 
that “ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, ” 
and yet they were not sent for man’s actual wants, but simply to 
render his sojourn here more delightful than it otherwise would 
have been. 

Middlesex y 1839. ^ 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF ERICAS^ 

(Continued froln page 178.) 

If there be no appearance of a change, then it is necessary to 
apply heat to the house ; but all that is wanted in this case, is just 
enough to prevent the temperature from getting lower than it was 
when the heat was introduced. Suppose the thermometer to sink 
to eighteen or twenty degrees below freezing during the night; the 
instrument inside should range as near as possible to what it was 
when the heat was applied. This however requires very par¬ 
ticular attention. From what I know, heaths will suffer, if, 
after the thermometer has fallen four or five degrees helow freez¬ 
ing inside of the house, heat be added so as to raise the tempera¬ 
ture, and drive out the frost, during the time the thermometer 
is still sinking out of doors. It would he much better if the 
house were left without fire heat, even with the thermometer 
fifteen or sixteen degrees below freezing point out of doors ; such 
treatment is bad for all plants, but more particularly for heaths. 

If we were certain that the thermometer during the night would 
not sink more than ten or twelve degrees below freezing out 
of doors, no artificial heat whatever would be necessary in 
the heath house.” 

I have made this long quotation, because it is the tried practice 
of one of the best cultivators of the present day ; and if acted 
upon, will remove much of the cultivator's anxiety, so far as the 
true principle of applying artificial heat is concerned, and convince 
him how small a degree of that element is really necessary, in 
greenhouses of the ordinary descriptions. 

During winter, water should be very sparingly applied to heaths . 
and in times of severe frost only enough should be given to keep 
the plants from drooping. The case is different however, during 
spring and summer, when they should have it abundantly supplied 
once, and, in some cases, twice a day, at their roots, and two or 
•three times during the week over their leaves and branches hy 
using the syringe or small garden engine. 

Cape heaths are very liable to be attacked by mildew, particu¬ 
larly in the neighbourhood of London; and some collections have 
been nearly destroyed from this cause. Sulphur, applied either 
in a dry or moist state, is the most effectual cure, and should be 
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applied upon the very first appearance of the disease, by dusting 
the plants all over with the dry flour of sulphur, or by making up 
a thick lather of sulphur, mixed with soap, and laid on the plants 
with a painter’s brush. It is difficult to trace the real cause of 
this disease ; some attribute it to the practice of exposing them 
during summer to the power of the mid- day sun ; others, to the 
excess of water given them towards autumn ; while many think it 
is an atmospheric disease, and that some situations are more 
liable to its effects than others. It is said to be of a rare occur¬ 
ence in Scotland, owing, probably, to the summers being cooler 
there than in England. Whatever may be the cause, the effect 
is in general fatal,for heaths,,once attacked by the disease seldom 
recover. 

It is said that “the best preventive is placing the plants during 
simimer, behind a wall, hedge, or other shelter ; so that they may 
be shaded from the rays of the sun five or six hours in the hottest 
part of the day, without having recourse to awnings of any kind ; 
likewise, to house them early in autumn, in houses where the 
sashes can be drawn off in fine weather, and put on to protect 
them from heavy rains. For the more delicate species, generally 
kept in pits and frames in summer, the best preventive is to use 
lights glazed with green glass, keeping the lights on from nine 
o’clock in the morning till six o’clock in the evening, and giving 
plenty of air, by tilting the lights up at the back of the pits and 
frames, but never to use shading of any description. The lights 
to be drawn entirely off during the night, except in rainy weather. 
With this mode of treatment, slight waterings over head occa¬ 
sionally are beneficial.” 

Heaths are not very subject to the attacks of insects ; the green 
fly, however, sometimes assails them, but these are readily got 
rid of by slight fumigations of tobacco. ^ 

General Treatment Out of Boon ,—A want of suflicient accom¬ 
modation induces many to place a part if not all their heaths, as 
well as other greenhouse plants, out of doors ; and habit, wetelieve 
induces many more. The hardier and more free-growing kinds 
may not suffer much from this practice, but the finer and more 
delicate sorts evidently do. I believe the rationale of turning ex¬ 
otic plants into the open air, is to adopt the least of two evils ; 
for if they be kept under glass during the growing season, and 
closely crowded together, they suffer as much for want of fresh 
jiir as they would do if placed in a sheltered situation in the open 
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garden. It would be the most prudent method to adopt, to take 
out only such as are hardy and robust, leaving the more rare and 
tender sorts under cover ; in wl^ich they will then have plenty of 
room. 

The season for taking heaths out of the house commences about 
the end of April, when some of the hardiest kinds may be set out: 
the next hardier section in May, and the next in June, retaining 
by all means the most tender of all in the house. A dry, sheltered, 
hutnot shaded situation should, if possible, be chosen for them,— 
dry, to protect them from a damp and impure atmosphere,—shel¬ 
tered, to prevent them from being broken or upset by the wind, 
and shaded only to the extent necessary to secure them from the 
full force of the sun’s rays during the heat of the day. A some¬ 
what elevated platform, covered with coal ashes, should be formed 
for them, upon which they should stand, without being plunged. 
If the spaces between the pots were filled with sphagnum, hypnum, 
or other mosses, the whole might be made ornamental and extre¬ 
mely useful ; first, by hiding the pots, and, secondly, by prevent¬ 
ing the heat of the sun, which is very injurious, from acting upon 
the roots, which are extremely fine, delicate, and always placed 
round the extremity of the balls, and in close contact with the pot. 
To avoid this, to save labour in watering, and to prevent them 
from being blown down, some recommend plunging them in the 
ground, or in the coal ash fldor prepared for them ; but this latter 
practice is, we think, objectionable, as the roots are very liable 
to perish from cold and excess of humidity. Lines of cord should 
be stretched along the plant ground, and fastened to neat poles or 
stakes ; to these cords the plants should be individually fixed, to 
prevent their being blown down 

From the end of September till the beginning of November is 
the proper season for removing plants again into the house, and a 
somewhat similar system should be acted upon as recommended 
for taking them out; only, those last taken out should be first 
taken into the house, and the next in rotation. During summer, 
water rfiould be copiously supplied, not only at their roots, but 
occasionally over their leaves and branches, by using the syringe 
or garden engine. But this must only be understood to apply to 
very hot and dry weather. Heaths, and all plants grown in peat 
earth, should never be allowed to become very dry at the root ; 
for, from the nature of the soil, it is difficult to supply a sufficient 
degree of moisture to them after they have become very dry. 

(To be continued.) 
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• ARTICLE V. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS, 

(CoDtinued from page 18S.) 

Both in their lakes and rivers are seen many kinds of reeds, 
and other aquatic plants and flowers ; serving for ornament, as 
well as for covert to their birds. They erect upon them mills 
and other hydraulic machines, wherever the situation will permit. 
They introduce a great many splendid vessels, built after the 
manner of all nations; and keep in them all kinds of curious and 
beautiful water-fowl, collected from different countries. 

Nor are they less various and magnificent in their bridges than 
in their other decorations. Some they build of wood, and com¬ 
pose them of rough planks, laid in a rustic manner upon large 
roots of trees ; some are made of many trunks of trees, thrown 
rudely over the stream ; and fenced with decayed branches, 
intertwined with the convolvulus, and climbers of different sorts ; 
some are composed of vast arches of carpentry, artfully and neatly 
framed together. They have also bridges of stone and marble, 
adorned with colonades, triumphal arches, towers, loggias, fishing 
pavilions, statues, bas-reliefs, brazen tripods, and porcelain 
vases. Some of them are upon a curve, or a serpentine plan: 
others branching out into various directions : others straight, and 
some at the conflux of rivers or canals, are made triangular, 
quadrilateral or circular, as the situation requires ; with pavilions 
at their angles, and basons of water in their centers, adorned with 
Jets d'eau, and fountains of many sorts. 

Of these bridges some are entire, and executed with the utmost 
neatness and taste ; others seem in ruins ; others are left half 
finished, being surroimded with scaffolds, machines, and the whole 
apparatus of building. 

It is natural for the reader to imagine, that all these bridges, 
with the pavilions, temples, palaces, and other structures, wWch 
have been occasionally described in the courae of this work, and 
which are so abundantly scattered over the Chinese Gardens, 
should entirely divest them of a rural character, and give them 
rather the appearance of splendid cities, than scenes of cultivated 
vegetation. But such is the judgment with which the Chinese 
Artists situate their structures, that they enrich and beautify par¬ 
ticular prospects, without any detriment to the general aspect of 
the whole composition, in which Nature almost always appears 
predominant; for though their Gardens are full of buildings, and 
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other works of art, yet are there many points from which none of 
them appear; and more than two or three at a time are seldom 
discovered; so artfully are they concealed in valleys, behind rocks 
and mountains, or amongst woods and thickets. 

There are, however, for variety’s sake, in most of the Chinese 
Gardens, particular places, consecrated to scenes of an extraneous 
nature; from whence all, or the greatest part of the buildings are 
collected into one view, rising above each other in amphitheatrical 
order, spreading out to a considerable extent; and, by their 
whimsical combinations, exhibiting the most magnificent confusion 
imaginable. Their artists knowing how powerfully contrast 
agitates the human mind, lose no opportunity of practising sudden 
transitions, or ofdisplaying strong oppositions, as well in the nature 
of the objects which enter into their composition, as in their 
modifications. Thus they conduct you from limited prospects to 
extensive views : from places of horror to scenes of delight; from 
lakes and rivers to woods and lawns ; and from the simplest 
arrangements of nature, to the most complicated productions of 
art. To dull and gloomy colours, they oppose such as are brilliant; 
and to light, they oppose darkness : rendering, by these means, 
their productions not only distinct in the parts, but also uncom¬ 
monly striking in their total eflfect. 

The cascades of the Chinese, which are always introduced, 
where the ground admits, and where the supply of water is suffici¬ 
ent, are sometimes regular, like those of Marli,Frescati andTivoli; 
but more frequently they are rude, like the falls of Trolhetta and 
the Nile. In one place, a whole river is precipitated from the 
summit of the mbimtain, into the valleys beneath ; where it foams 
and whirls amongst the rocks, till it falls down other pre cipices, 
and buries itself in the gloom of impenetrable forests ; in another 
place, the waters burst out with violence from many parts, spouting 
a great number of cascades, in different directions ; which, through 
various impediments, at last unite, and form one vast expanse of 
water. Sometimes the view of the cascade, is in a great measure 
intercepted by the branches which hang over it; or its passage 
is obstructed by trees, and heaps of enormous stones, that seem 
to have been brought down by the fury of the torrent: and 
frequently rough wooden bridges are thrown from one rock to 
another, over the steepest parts of the cataract; narrow winding 
paths are carried along the edges of the precipices; and mills and 
huts are suspended over the waters ; the seeming dangerous situ¬ 
ation of which, adds to the horror of the scene. 
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They have likewise cascades, contrived to fall from precipices, 
in large regular sheets, smooth as glass, and forming arches, that 
leave a considerable space between the rocks and the water. This 
is laid out in fine pebble walks, adorned with grass plots, and 
borders of flowers of every sort, that thrive in moist situations : 
and in the upright of the rocks are hollowed grottos, with many 
little neat recesses, placed at different heigths, and communicating 
with each other by steps or passages cut in the solid stone, from 
whence the cascades, when illumined by the sun, appear like a 
multitude of rainbows, glittering with a thousand colours; and the 
adjacent trees, buildings or other objects, seen through the bril¬ 
liant medium, have a very uncommon, picturesque efiect. 

As the Chinese are so very fond of water, their Gardeners 
endeavour to obtain it by art, wherever it is denied by Nature. 
Por this purpose, they have many ingenious inventions to collect; 
and many machines, of simple construction, which raise it to al¬ 
most any level: at a trifling expense. They use the same method 
for overflowing vallies, that is practised in Europe ; by forming 
heads of earth or masonry at their extremities ; where the soil is 
too porous to hold water, they clay the bottom, in the same 
manner that we do to make it tight: and in order to prevent the 
inconveniences arising from stagnant waters, they always contrive 
a considerable discharge to procure motion, even where the sup¬ 
ply is scanty; which is done by conveying tlie discharged water 
back, through subterraneous drains, into reservoirs; whence it is 
again raised into the lake or river. They always give a conside¬ 
rable depth to thQir waters, at least five or six feet, to prevent the 
rising of scum, and the floating of weeds upoji the surface ; and 
they are always provided with swans, or such other birds as feed 
on weeds, to keep them under. 

In overflowing their grounds, and also in draining them, they 
take all possible care not to kill many of their old trees, either 
by over moistening their roots, or draining them too much; say¬ 
ing, that the loss of a fine old plant is irreparable ; that it impairs 
the beauty of the adjacent plantations: and often like wise destroys 
the effect of the scenery, from many distant points of view; and 
in shaping their grounds, they are, for the same reason, equally 
cautious with regard to the old plantations ; carefully observing 
never to bury the stems, nor to expose the roots of any trees which 
they mean to preserve. 

(To be Continued.) 
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PART 11. 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


(Noticed since our last.) 


1. LCELIA AUTUMNALIS. Aatumnal flowering Loelia. 

(Pax. Mag. Bot. & Bateman's Orchid. 9. 

ORCHIDACfiA. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A very beautiful species introduced from Mexico in 1836; where it was 
found growing upon trees at a considerable elevation. The flowers are of a 
lovely transparent pink colour, and are produced in spikes of from one to 
three feet in length, according to the strength of the plant. Messrs. Lod- 
diges, Rollinsons, and others, possess plants for sale and every cultivator of 
orchidaceous plants should possess it. Mr. Bateman observes it thrives 
best in a moderate temperature, and requires to be high potted, as by that 
means, the mots are more likely to be retained in a healthy state, and are 
better able to withstand the extremes of heat and moistore which will some¬ 
times occur, and which have been found excessively injurious to Loelias, 
Cattleyas, and species of some allied genera. In winter they should be 
very sparingly watered, and kept in almost a dormant state.” 

2. LILIUM THUNBERGIUM. Mr. Tbunberg s Lily. (Bot. Reg. S8. 

LILIAGEC. UBXANDRIA MONOOYNIA'. 

This splendid lily was introduced along with various others from Japan, 
by Dr. Siebold; and is now cultivated by Messrs. Rollissons and Youngs, 
The flowers are large and of a splendid orange colour. Dr. Siebold in his 
** Flora Japonica,” observes, “ that in more than twenty kinds of lilies 
brought by me from Japan to Europe, and deposited in the Ghent Botanic 
Garden, are varieties of L. speciosum. To the one with flowers rpse-colored 
blotched with purple, I gave the name of L. speciosum Koempferi, because it 
was the indefatigable botanist Koempfer, who first made it known to Euro¬ 
peans. For the second with pure white flowers, 1 preserve the Japanese 
name Tametomo, which it bears in its own country, in consequence of having 
been first brought by that hero from the Loo choo islands, as the Japanese 
assert The beauty and fragrance of the flowers of these two kinds rank 
them amongst the most magnificent of their genus; I slvould even say that 
L. speciosum Koempferi stood at the head of them all, if a variety of L. 
longiflorum, which I have seen in Japan with flowers often eight or ten 
inches long, did not dispute the palm on account of its sweetness. L. spe- 
ciosum Koempferi, is cultivated all over Japan as an ornamental plant. 
Its true country is pmbably China, or rather Korii, if we may judge from 
its name Korai-juri or Korai-lily. It flowers in May and June ; in the Botanic 
garden at Ghent it did not flower in 1832 (the first time in fiorope) till Au¬ 
gust. Like other kinds of lily it is freely propagated by scales; it does not 
however bear bulbs in the axils of the leaves It succeeds very well in a 
cold greenhouse, and even in the open air if protected. The variety of L. 
tametomo, although it has pleased some botanists to make a peculiar species 
of it, under the name of L. eximium, differs nevertheless, only in its flow¬ 
ers being quite white, and the leaves rather more distinctly stalked. Ac¬ 
cording to some of the Japanese botanists it is found wild, not only in the 
Loo-choo islands, bot also in the north of Japan ; but it lias, perhaps, been 
confounded with L. japonicum, which is often wild in those countries.” 
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8. GESNERIA STRICTA. Upright Gcsneria. (Hot. Mag. 87S8. 

OBSNERIACBJB. DIDTNAMIA, ANOIOSPBRMIA. 

This pretty and very robust growing species was collected by Mr. Tweedie. 
in South Brazil, and forwarded to tbe Glasgow Botanic Garden, where it 
bloomed for the first time in July 1835. The flowers are about two inches 
long, of a red colour, and the habit of the plant is similar to G. Sceptrum, 
it requires te be cultivated as the other species. 

4. BURLTNGTONIA MACULATA. Spotted Burlingtonia. (Bot. Reg. 44. 

ORGHlDACBiB. GYIfANDRlA MONANDRIA. 

This ver;^ distinct and pretty species was obtained from Brazil, by Messrs. 
Loddiges, in whose extensive collection it bloomed during the spring of 
1838. The flowers are yellow spotted with brown, except the inner part of 
the lip which is of a delicate white. It requires similar treatment to what 
we described last month at page 187, for Dendrobinm Jenkensonii. 

5. CATTLEYA CITRINA. Yellow flowered Cattleya. (Bot. Mag. 3742. 

ORCHIDACBSE. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A very fine and distinct species grown in the collection at Woburn Abbey, 
where it was received from Mexico in 1838. The flowers are about the size 
of the common Tulipa sylvestris, which it also somewhat resembles in form 
and colour. The plant is of easy culture, and we have no doubt wil^ prove 
a valuable acquisition. 

6. GESNERA MARCHII. Mr. Marches Gesnera. (Bot. Mag. 5744. 

GBSNBRIBACBM. DIDYNAMIA. GYMN08PBRMIA. 

A beautiful and’ distinct variety introduced from the Organ Mountains of 
Brazil, by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, in whose collection it has bloomed. 
The stem grows from two to three feet high, prodncing'numerous blossoms of 
a fine scarlet colour. 

7. HETEROTROPA ASAROIDES. Asarabacea like Heterotropa. 

(Bot. Mag. 3746. 

ARISTOLOCHIBAGBA. DODBGANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A very singular and rare plant introduced from Japan, by M. Von Siebold, 
and is cultivated at the Epsom Nursery, where it blossomed towards the end 
of February. It bears great affinity with the genus Asamm, but from which 
it has been separated on account of the arrangement of its stamens, and 
structure of the anthers, and also because of the nearly superior position of 
the orary. The flower bears a perfume similar to a ripe apple, and is of a 
dull purple colour, blotched or waved with grey towards the throat. 

8 . INGA HARRISII. (Bot. Reg. 41. 

MIMOSBA. POLYGAMIA POLYANDRIA. 

A native of Mexico, from whence it has been imported by Thomas Harris, 
Esq., of Kingsbury, in whose fine collection it has recently bloomed ; many 
of the Mexican plants require a temperature some little higher than a com¬ 
mon greenhouse, so the present plant appears to require. It is a pretty climb- 
iog shrub, flowering freely; the corolla is rose coloured, beyond which the 
stamens protnde more than half an inch, and appear like numerous crimson 
silken tassels. It is easy of culture, and readily propagates by cuttiugs of 
the young shooU. It delights in a fresh and rich soil. 
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PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

L 18 IANTHU 8 Russellian us.—I have parchased on soTeral occasions plants 
of Lisianthns Russeilianus, but after trying my utmost to get a plant to 
bloom, I hare failed hitherto. 1 haye tried to grow it in a cool frame, 

g reenhouse, and hothouse, and with peat soil, peat and loam, and rich loam. 

nt in eyery case unsuccessful. I shall feel much obliged to some reader of 
the Cabinet, who hare succeeded to bloom the plant, (for 1 see by accounts 
of Floral Exhibitions, seyeral laree plants in bloom haye been shown ;) 
would furnish me with the particulars of the mode of treatment through the 
medium of the Cabinet. 

Aug. 8rd, 1839. Clbricus. 


ANSWERS. 

On Michaelmas Asters.— A list is requested by a Correspondent in a 
late Number of the Floricultural Cabinet, if the Conductor wishes for such 
a list, he need only ap]^ly to Mr. Riyere, for in a small work called the 
Vintor. (of last month) is to be found the following remarks upon that 
flower, ** attention has lately been paid to the increase of the Michaelmas 
Aster, and already we haye for this month alone about a dozen of yarious 
heights, from two feet high (Aster Amellus) to seven feet high (Aster Rosens) 
and from fine white (Aster Elegans) to bright pink, pale blue and purple 
(Aster Novae Angliae.) Mr. Rivere has been successful in cross breeding 
those flowers, so cheerful at the commencing of our gloomy season, by tying 
together the flowers of the different sorts he is desirous of crossing; such as 
the rose-coloured and the white, the rose and the blue, and he describes his 
seedlings for one season, one thousand in number, as haying all degrees of 
colours, from dark blue to the most beautiful azure, from light rose colour to 
the most delicate blush, and from'pure white to the French, or greyish white, 
in countless yarieties of shades, and of all sizes, some being the size of a 
sixpence, some an inch, or inch and a half in diameter, and some semi- 
double.** 

Such is- the report made of the Michaelmas Aster in the aboye mentioned 
work, and if it should be of use to Mr. Harrison, and procure a list with 
such prices affixed as will come within the scope of a slender purse, it will 
greatly contribute to the pleasure of H. M. E., and the beauty of her little 
garden. 

(We shall be obliged if our correspondent would send us the number of the 
Publication to our Publishers, or inform us where to purchase it, as w# 
cannot obtain it after seyeral applications.— Conductor.) 


REMARKS. 

On Htbridisino.— It remuneth to be ascertained whether there did exist 
a real natural, and indefeasible difference between plants which could pro¬ 
duce a fertile, and those which could produce a sterile offspring, by blending 
their races. It was my opinion, that fertility depended much upon circnm- 
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stances, of climate, soil, and sitnation, and that there did not exist any 
decided line of absolnte sterility in hybrid vegetables ; though from reasons 
which I did not pretend to be able to dev elope, but undoubtedly depending 
upon certain affinities either of structure or constitution, there was a greater 
disposition to fertility in some than in others. Subsequent experiments have 
confirmed this view to such a degree, as to make it almost certain that the 
fertility of the hybrid or mixed offspring depends more upon the constitution 
than the closer botanical affinities of the parents. The most striking and 
unanswerable proof of this fact was offered by the genus Crinum, which is 
spread round the whole belt of the globe, within the tropics, and within a 
certain distance from them, under a greater variety of circumstances affecting 
the constitution of individuals, which, nevertheless readily intermix when 
brought together by human agency. The plant called Crinum capense, (for¬ 
merly Amaryllis longifoli,) impregnated by either Crinum zeylanicum, or 
scabrum, both at that time also called Amaryllis, produced offspring, which 
during sixteen years proved sterile, probably because notwithstanding their 
botanical affinity, the first is an extra tropical aquatic plant, and the two 
latter tropical plants which affect drier habitations, and readily rot, at least 
in this climate, in a wet situation. The same C. Capense, impregnated by 
Crinum preduncalatum, canaliculatnm, or defixum, produces a fertile cross, 
though they are so dissimilar as to have been placed in different genera; and 
the author was formerly reproved by botanists, as having committed an absur¬ 
dity, when he insisted upon uniting them. The reason of the fertility of 
their joint produce, seems to be that they are all aquatic or swamp plants ; 
and it may be further observed, that the crosses with the two former, the 
plants being all extra-tropical, are much more fertile than that between C. 
Capense and defixum, because the latter is a tropical plant. The mules 
Scabrum and Capense having continued so many years with e?ery appearance 
of absolute sterility, without* any change of situation or treatment, at last pro¬ 
duced one good seed in 18S4, and another in 1835. I'hese facts were of such 
an overbearing nature, that it become impossible for those who had charged 
the author with absurdity for uniting the parents under the genusCriniipi, to 
which «ven certain other plants were then asserted to be more nearly allied, 
than the species at that time called Amaryllis, to contend any longer that 
they producing a fertile offspring were of different genera, and they will pro¬ 
bably be never again disunited in any botanical work; but the facts furnish 
much ground for the serious consideration of men of science. It happens as if 
expressly designed to overthrow the theory, that the identity of species is 
proved by fertility or sterility in the mixed issue ; that while C. Capense zey- 
lanicum and Scabrum are very similar in their general appearance, and 
yield an offspring which has been found quite sterile, except in the case of the 
two seeds above mentioned, G. Capense and Pedunculatum, are as unlike, as 
perhaps any two species of any known genus; and if it were asserted that C. 
Capense and Pedunculatum are one species ; and C. Capense and Scabrum 
two species, the assertion would appear to any person looking at the plants, 
too preposterous to require a serious answer. 

On Modbls FOR Flower Gardens At some of the Floral Exhibitions 
recently held in, and aboat London, we saw several models of flower gardens 
formed with considerable skill, so as not only to be highly interesting objects, 
but very instructive. Green moss was placed so as to represent turf, sand 
for gravel, and flowers of a kind in masses to represent flower beds filled 
with flowers. Persons desirous of seeing something of the effect of a certain 
plan, would be able by such a prepared model to form an idea bf its effect, 
if so constructed as a garden; or to see the contrast of arranging the coIoufb 
even in a garden already formed. We think it would be useful to encour¬ 
age the production of models of flower gardens, lawns with beds, and even 
kitchen gardens, plantations, and parks, by showing the grouping of various 
kinds of trees. &c. If Floral Societies would offer prizes for the construction 
of models formed after this manner, we feel confident it would meet with 
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the approval of visitors, and be foand beneficial. Where DahliM, China- 
Asters, and similar flowers are grown in quantities they afford a profusion of 
materials to appropriate for such purposes.— (Conductor.) 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Recently noticed at various JsTurseries and Floral Exhibitions, 

(Continued from page 191.) 

Podolobium storophyllum.—A pretty flowering greenhouse plant, with 
yellow flowers having a reddish keel, blooming very freely. 

Tabernoemontaaia coronaria.—The flowers are white and interesting. 

Dillwynia glycinifolia.—Mr. Butcher, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, ex¬ 
hibited a fine specimen of this pretty flowering plant. Its very numerous 
yellow and red flowers giving it a showy and interesting appearance. 

Chorozema elegans.—This new and beautiful species has recently bloom¬ 
ed in the greenhouse in the London Horticultural Society’s Garden. The 
flowers are of a brilliant yellow and crimson, ptoduced in large spikes. It 
is a very desirable plant for the greenhouse. 

Verbena Fergusoni.—This is similar to V. Neilli in habit, and the flowers 
of a lighter colour than V. arranana. 

Stachy^s Coccinea.—This plant is a native of Mexico, and bloomed at 
the Clapton nursery with the Salvia patens, &c. The plant grows to about 
half a yard high, having numerous branches flowering freely. The flowers 
are of a dull red, but though not brilliant when grown in masses, produce 
a pretty effect. It blooms in the open border from June to October. 

Echium giganteum.—A fine plant of it was exhibited by Mr. FieldeH, 
gardener to J. Linwood, Esq.; it had fine spikes of blue flowers, very showy. 
Both the kinds here exhibited deserve a place in every collection of greep- 
bouse plants. 

Anthocercis littoreus.—A greenhouse plant, flowers yellow, with dark 
streaks in the inside. 

Pimelea bypericafolia; flowers white, having bright yellow anthers, in¬ 
teresting. 

Mahernia pimata.—A pretty flowering greenhouse plant, profusely in 
bloom, flowers bright scarlet outside, and blush inside. 

Hemerocallis rutilans.—The flower-stems rise about a foot high, having 
flowers of a golden yellow. 

Liiium longiflorura,—A very fine specimen having fourteen large flow¬ 
ers, of a most pure white, and fragrant. The plant had four stems rising 
about four feet high ^ it deserves a place in every greenhouse. 

PELARGONIUMS EXHIBITED BY MR. CATLEUGH. 

Victory, lower petals nearly white, upper petals with a large dark spot, 
slightly streaked^ 

Florence, lower petals pale ^ose, upper petals having a large dark spot, 
slightly streaked. The flower is nearly white at the centre. 

Sylph, lower petals pale rose, upper petals with a large dark spot, the 
flower becoming whiter at the centre. The flower is very Targe. 

Stella, lower petals bright pink, upper petals rosy crimson, with a moderate 
sized dark spot. 

Splendidum, upper petals of a bright rosy crimson, having a largish dark 
spot, lower petals rosy crimson. The flower is lighter towards the centre, 
and of a very superior form. 

^Rienzii, the flower is of a beautiful pale pink, with a large dark spot on 
each of the upper petals, streaked with a darker colour, and having a cen¬ 
tre nearly white. It is of a very superior form. 

Una, white slightly tinged with blush, a moderate sized crimson spot on 
upper petals. The flower is of a fine form. 
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Magna Charta, white tinged with blnahi the upper petals haring a large 
dark spot, and streaked with dark. Flowers of a fine form. 

Orange Boren, lower petals of a beautiful rosy pink, upper petals rosy 
crimson, hariug a moderate sized dark spot. 

Fanny Garth, lower petals of a pretty light pink, upper petals pink haring 
a laree dark crimson, spot which is streaked and reined with darker; a rery 
fine flower. 

Mary of Burgundy, flower of a fine rose colour, baring a large dark spot 
on the upper petals; fine form. 

Discount, lower petals pink, upper petals of a rosy crimson haring a dark 
eye. A rery profuse bloomer. 

Floribunda, whitish blush, upper petals haring a large dark spot The 
flower is of a superior size. 

Dowager Queen, lower petals of a pale blush, upper petals haring a large 
dark spot shading off to a fine crimson towards the edge of the petals. 

Rebecca, lower petals pink, upper petals crimson, harmg a large dark spot. 
Flower middle sized. 

^ Polygonum amplexicaule.—A hardy perennial plant, whose flower stems 
rite to the height of three or four feet, blooming from July to September, 
^producing numerous spikes of crimson flowers. It requires, like most of the 
family, to be grown near water, so that its roots may reach it. (Bot Keg.) 

Medicaso clypeata.—Sent from the north of India, the flowers are uninter¬ 
esting, but the seeds are curious, resembling those seen in seed shops called 
snails. ( Bot. Reg.) 

Phains bicolor.—Ochidaceae.—Sent from Ceylon to Messrs. Loddiges; 
flowers of a rery bright deep red, with a yellow lip. (Bot. Beg.) 

Goodyera rubicunda, Synonym, Neottia rnbicunda.—It has the habit of G. 
procera, but rather a less plant. The flower spikes rise about a foot high; 
the flowers are of a cinnamon brown colour, with a white lip. (Bot Reg.) 

Maxillaria lentiginosa.—The flowers are very like those of M. stapeliodes, 
only the spots are redder. It is a native of Brazil. (Bot. Beg.) 

Vanda congesta.—Somewhat resembles V. mnltiflora in its flowers, being 
of a yellow and brown colour. 

Mr. Hartweg collected in the mountaneous districts of northern Mexico 
seeds of many species of Pinns’s, and Dr. Lindley states in bis truly meri¬ 
torious work, the Botanical Register, that six of them are quite new to this 
country, lengthened descriptions of each are given. 

Pinus Hartwegii.—Found to be a tree rising sixty feet high, the branches 
are very stout, like P. palustris; the leaves are upwards of six inches long, 
produced in fours. The cones of seed are four inches long and about two 
in diameter. 

Gompholobinm versicolor.—>A greenhouse climber, the flowers are of a 
reddish yellow colour, introduced by Captain Mangles. 

Acacia cynophylla.—Introduced too, we believe, by Captain Mangles. 

Grevillia thelamanniana.—A native of New Holland, which produces ra¬ 
cemes of fine scarlet flowers, well meriting a place in every conservatory and 
greenhouse. 

Canostylis juncea.—A stiff growing herbaceous greenhouse plant, pro¬ 
ducing numerous flowers, well shaped, yellow. 

Thysanotus isanthera.—It is an herbaceous greenhouse plant, flowering 
freely ; the flowers are of a fine purple, much fringed. 

Glaucium rubrum.—Like the horned poppy, but of a deep red colour. 

Centaurea pulchra.—An annual of consiaerable beauty; the flowers are 
of a fine deep blue, with a purple centre; it has flowered in the garden of 
the Hot. Society. 

Gloxinia g^andiflora.—-Introduced from America; the flowers are like to 
G. canlescens in form and size, but of a lilac colour. 

Thysanotus proliferns.—A native of the Swan River, and flowers for sev¬ 
eral successive months in the greenhouse. We believe it was introduced by 
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Captain Mangle^; we saw it in bloom at the Clapton Nursery, The flowers 
are of a deep nch blnsh chocolate colour, having the petals beautifully 
fringed. It is a very neat and interesting plant, well deserving a place in 
the fipreenhouse. 

Chorizema ovata.—A fine specimen three feet high with numerous branches, 
in profuse bloom, was exhibited by Mr. Butcher, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence. 
It was a most beautiful object. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Epacris cocciNBUs. We have remarked in a former Number of the Cab¬ 
inet on this very beautifnl flowering plant, where we stated it had been 
raised bv Mr. Kynoch, gardenerto A.. Copeland, Esq., Leyton, Essex, where 
it had bloomed; we have since that time seen it in as profuse bloom at Mr. 
Lowers, as the well known E. impressa. The present plant is of more robust 
habit than E. impressa, the foliage more dense, and of larger size. The 
flowers are larger, and more campannlate; plants are not yet to be pro¬ 
cured, but when to be obtained, it deserves a place in every collection of 
greenhouse plants. 

Gompholobium versicolor. This very pretty flowering greenhouse 
plant we recently saw in bloom. It was introduced from the Swan River 
Colony by Captain Mangles, R. N., and has flowered in the fine collection 
of R. Mangles, E^q., Sunning Hill, Berks. It thrives well in a compost of 
sandy peat and loam, and strikes freely by cuttings. The plant has a ten¬ 
dency, like G. polymorphnm, to grow np with but few lateral shoots, but if 
the leading shoot of a plant be pinched off it causes it to push lateral shoots, 
which if stopped too, will induce a production of shoots so as to make it 
quite a bushy plant. It deserves a placb in every greenhouse. 

Twbbdia (XERclba. We have recently seen at the London Floral Ex¬ 
hibitions several plants in fine bloom. It is a handsome climbing plant, and 
when properly grown is very handsome. In consequence of its high price, 
those who procured plants, and not knowing its peculiar mode of treatment, 
have generally kept it in the hothouse or greenhouse, both of which situations 
are incengenial, and the plant becomes sickly; and in proportion to the 
height of the temperature the flowers become paler; when this has been the 
case, persons have been disappointed with it. It appears to require a green¬ 
house protection in winter, or a good cool frame, and to be turned out into 
the open border in May, trained against a good aspected wall, trellis, or 
some suitable support, where it is found it will bloom vigorously, and the 
flowers to be of a fine blue colour; it blooms from April to September. It 
has been supposed to be herbaceous, but plants have been kept for two years, 
and have now a shrubby habit. It is easiljr increased by cuttings; the plant 
deserves a place in every collection. 

Epacris impressa var. parviplora.— -The present kind was sent from 
New Holland by our much respected friend Mr. James Backhouse, to the 
York Nursery, under the name of E. ruscifolia; it is a very pretty and in¬ 
teresting plant, and like all the family of Epacris merits a place in every 
greenhouse; their neat and handsome flowers blooming from August to April, 
and thus are highly ornamental for winter, adorning the greenhouse. Epa- 
cris’s require to be carefully attended to, they ought not to be allowed to 
flag for want of water, and vet soon sustain injury bjr an excess; it is ad¬ 
visable to place the plant rather high in the centre of its pot, as should be 
done with heaths. 

A sodden removal from extremes in temperature is also very iqjorions to 
the Epacris. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annaal flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanihuses, Ten-week Stocks, 
&c., now sown in pots and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse daring winter, 
will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April. Such plants 
bloom early and fine, and their flowering season is generally closing when 
Spring sown plants are coming into bloom. 

Carnation layers, if struck root, should immediately be potted off. 

China Rose cuttings now strike very freely: buds may still be put in suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Dahlias— Where the lateral shoots are numerous they should be thinned, 
so as to induce vigorous shoots and flowers. Seed from early blown flowers 
will be ready to gather by the end of the month. 

Mignionette may now be sown in pots, to bloom in winter. 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off; plants from such, will bloom 
in May. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, should now be taken up and planted in the 
situation intended for blooming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. ■ 

Verbena Melindres (cbamcedrifolia) &c. Runners of these plants should 
now be taken off, planting them in small pots, and placing them in a shady 
situation. It should be attended to as early in the month as convenient. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemums should be repotted if necessary ; for if 
done later, the blossoms will be small. Use the richest soil. Pinch off the 
heads of the plants having only single stems to induce lateral shoots, and 
obtain heads of flowers. 

When Petunias, Heliotropiums, Salvias, Pelargoniums, (Geraniums,) flee., 
have been grown in open borders, and it is desirable to have bushy plants for 
the same purpose the next year, it is now the proper time tp take off slips, 
and insert a number in a pot; afterwards place them in a hot-bed frame, or 
other situation having the command of heat. When struck root they may 
be placed in a greenhouse or cool frame to preserve them from frost during 
winter. When divided, and planted out the ensuing May in open borders 
of rich soil, the plants will be stocky and bloom profusely. 

Lobelias, offsets of, should be potted so as to get well rooted before 
winter. 

Tinidia, pavonia roots may generally be taken up about tbe end of the 
month, f|nd a quantity of soil should be retained and be allowed to remain 
around it to dry, it contributes much towards preserving them through winter 
in a sound condition. 

Greenhouse plants will generally require to be taken in by the end of the 
month, if allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown 
from the effects of cold air. Tbe earlier succulents are the better. 

Plants of Pentstemons should be divided by taking off ofl^ets, or increased 
by striking slips. They should be struck in heat. 

Panzies.— The tops and slips of Panzies should now be ent off, and be in¬ 
serted under a hand-glass, or where they can be shaded a little. They will 
root very freely, and be good plants for next season. 

Evergreen hardy shrubs may be planted towards the end of the month, 
puddle and water freely till tbe autumn rains set in. 

Flower Garden. —Towards the end of the month strong winds generally 
prevail, so that all plants should be securely tied up to prevent their being 
broken. 

Seeds of many kinds of flowers will be ripe for gathering this month. 

When Lillies, Crown Imperials, Narcissuses, flee, require dividing, take 
them up now, and replant them immediately. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

OCTOBER 1st, 1839. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


ARTICLE I. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF CALCEOLARIAS. 

BY MR. B. BARNET, VICTORIA LODGE, REOBNT’s PARK, LONDON. 

The admiration of this lovely tribe of flowers, as far as my ob¬ 
servation goes, has been universal, their delicacy, gi^aceful form, 
elegance, variety, and richness of coloring, with duration of a 
blooming period of eight successive months, alike combining to 
give them interest. 

At some of the exhibitions of flowers recently held in and 
around the metropolis, there have been some most striking and 
beautiful spotted kinds exhibited, as the Conductor of the 
Cabinet would see, (We did;) white, cream, yellow, orange, 
scarlet, crimson, lilac and pink grounded flowers, charmingly 
spotted with dark. 

I have a considerable collection of my own, and having paid 
more than the usual attention given by an amateur to their culti¬ 
vation, I forward some remarks on the mode of treatment I have 
very successflilly pursued, so as to have plants in pots three feet 
high with a profusion of flowering branches, so as to compose a 
compact head of ten feet in circumference. 

Propagation ,—The herbaceous kinds are readily increased by 
division of the offsets, which will generally be found rooted : in 
order to have plants to bloom vigorous the following year, they 
should be taken off early in August, and be planted in pots about 
four inches in diameter, and be placed in a cool frame, where 
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they may be kept till the following spring, by preserving them 
&om frost and being over damp. 

Half Shrubby and Shrubby kinds are easily increased by slips, 
taken off close to the stems they proceed from. Where an op¬ 
portunity occurs of keeping plants to propagate from closely 
together, and they are placed upon a damp floor, or in a damp 
situation, that has the effect speedily to induce the production of 
small roots at the lower parts of many of the shoots, these shoots 
being taken off and potted in small pots in August or September, 
make fine plants for vigorous bloom the following year. Though 
slips and cuttings destitute of these infant rootlets, will strike if 
inserted in sandy peat and loam and placed in gentle heat in a 
hot bed frame, yet I find the foregoing method much more cer¬ 
tain and much less trouble is occasioned. 

During the autumn and winter I find my plants, so placed, 
afford me a numerous stock of rooted slips to take off, and I 
keep up my collection of young and handsome formed plants with 
little trouble, and am enabled to turn out into the open beds, not 
only my old plants, but any desired quantity of young ones too. 
During the last three years I have purchased one hundred and 
six of the best kinds I could meet with, and by this most easy 
method of propagation I have not lost one kind, but have a suf¬ 
ficient stock of each. 

Compost .—I find equal portions of turfy sandy peat, loam, leaf 
mould, and well rotted hot-bed dung, well incorporated together 
for a few weeks before using to be the most suitable for growing 
the plants vigorously, I never have the compost sifted, but well 
chopped with the spade when going to use it for potting. 

Totting ,—A very free proportion of drainage is essential to 
their success, and I place in small pots, one inch deep of broken 
potsherds, and one inch of moss upon them, the largest pots I 
give two inches deep of each, upon this substrata the soil is 
placed. The Calceolaria imbibes a considerable portion of water 
by the roots, when it is in a healthy condition, to supply it with a 
fresh element of it, is therefore necessary; if there be not a free 
drainage to allow superabundant water to pass, the soil becomes 
saturated and sour, which occasions sickliness, and ofl;en the death 
of the plant. 

The time I repot my young plants, potted off in August and 
September, is about the middle of February; the most vigorous 
I plant in pots one foot in diameter and ten inches deep. Weakly 
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plants I put in pots half the size for a few weeks, and then repot 
them into the larger size, as the circumstances of growth require; 
in pots of this size I bloom my stock generally, but when I see 
a plant in such a sized pot that would bear a larger I remove it 
into a size bigger. 

After potting I place the plants in a greenhouse upon a move- 
able stage, which is fixed so that the plants may be about a yard 
from the glass; (the stage is raised or lowered as desired by the 
turning of a wheel rack, with notch to secure at each end of the 
stage ;) here I keep them till they bloom, giving them a free sup¬ 
ply of air, to prevent them growing up weakly. The surface soil 
in the pots is frequently stirred, so as to allow water to pass 
through regularly, and evaporation to rise to the plants. The 
Calceolaria is more susceptible of injury by watering than most 
plants in general cultivation, so that after all attention to draining, 
compost, and stirring the surface repeatedly, it is requisite to 
attend to a due order in giving a supply ; they should be so at¬ 
tended to as to keep the soil moist, not wet; previous to the 
plants blooming I frequently sprinkle them overhead with water 
early in the morning, this keeps the foliage clean on its upper 
side, and the damp arising to the under side keep the plants free 
from the red spider, as well as promotes the rootlets before 
named. When the plants are in bloom 1 have a canvas cover 
over the roof of the house where the plants are. By keeping 
them in doors I have an opportunity of impregnating the flowers 
and obtaining seeds. I have a numerous progeny of seedlings 
now coming into bloom, many very beautiful and distinct. As 
soon as I gather the seed I have the plants placed out of doors 
where they are shaded from the sim from eleven to three o’clock, 
they push again here and bloom for the greenhouse in October; 
if I want increase, I retain a few plants in a moist situation, as 
before observed. 

E. Barnet. 

Victoria LodgCy Regent's Park. 
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ARTICLE IL 

REMARKS ON PROPAGATING THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY PENSB. 

My intention in sending the remark on propagating the Hearts¬ 
ease, is with a view to render an acceptable service to the public, 
for the success of a collection must depend mainly upon this 
process. I do not share in the fears that have been expressed, 
that I shall make the public so knowing, that they will not only 
strike their own plants, but also supply their neighbours, to the 
injury of the trade. It is no disadvantage to a nursery-man for a 
private person to amuse himself with striking a few cuttings; for 
though it may enable him to keep up his old sorts, he will naturally 
as he grows more and more fond of the fancy, purchase the new 
and beautiful kinds, which are annually raised from seed. Neither 
is there any objection to his giving away a few plants to his friends 
for it helps to extend the fancy, and those who began with a stock 
that cost them nothing, may soon become purchasers in their turn. 
All parties must remember, that if they wish to keep pace with 
the improvements that are continually going on, they must be 
always adding a few of the newest and best sorts to their collec¬ 
tion ; for the flower may still be said to be almost in its infancy, 
and what we admire one year is almost sure to be surpassed the 
next. I think, indeed, that novelty is a point to which the judges 
ought to pay more attention than they generally do at exhibitions, 
provided of course, that all other good qualities accompany it. 
And in this respect, as indeed in every other in which this flower 
is concerned, the amateur need not fear to compete with the nur¬ 
sery-man, for if his stock is smaller, his attention is probably less 
divided. 

I have found there is an inconvenience, and.frequent disap¬ 
pointment, attending the habit of putting in large pieces as cuttings 
I will therefore point out how I have succeeded in various ways 
in the use of small ones. 

If they are intended to be struck under hand glasses, there should 
be a shady situation chosen for them. Then prepare some finely 
sifted mould, consisting of good loam and leaf mould, if it can be 
procured, to which add about one fourth-part of road sand, or 
river sand. Perhaps the best plan is to add the ingredients toge. 
tiier first, and sift them afterwards, as this will mix them more 
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thoroughly than any other method. Then make a bed of not less 
than three inches deep, well pressed down with the hand or spade, 
and leave a margin of two inches beyond the space which the 
cuttings are to occupy. The earth should be watered with a fine 
rosed watering pot a few hours before it is planted, in order that 
the, cuttings may be fixed more firmly in the ground. The per¬ 
son of course must be prepared with some number-sticks, about 
three inches long and not more than half an inch wide, to mark 
every sort as it is put in. All may begin numbering from either 
side, provided he always keep to the same way ; but it is usual to 
commence counting from the left corner of the glass, to put the 
stick down first, and then the cuttings in succession behind it, till 
the next stick marks the commencement of a fresh variety. Leave 
about half an inch between the rows, and an inch between the 
cuttings in each row. The cuttings themselves should b6 about 
two inches long, taken off just below a joint, and then should be 
inserted about an inch deep, taking special care not to make the 
hole deeper than required, or else to fill it well in afterwards, that 
the bottom of the cutting may come immediately in contact with 
the soil, instead of being suspended in the air with a hole full of 
stagnant water below it. Press the soil gently but firmly round 
the cuttings, and sprinkle them lightly over with water. Then 
put the glass on, and when the sun shines powerfully let them be 
shaded with a mat till its strength is gone by. They will not re¬ 
quire much water, the shoots being of a moist substance them¬ 
selves ; and if they are much wetted, or deprived entirely of the 
sun, they will be in danger of suffering from damp. After they 
have been in about a fortnight, the glass might be occasionally 
removed at night for the sake of catching the refreshing dews, and 
replaced in the morning. When it is perceived that they are 
beginning to grow, and the tops have extended themselves, pinch 
off the extreme points of them, and they will make snug bushy 
plants. Even if they have not rooted, which is sometimes the 
case after they begin to grow, this practice of pinching off the top 
will help to check the rising of the sap, and cause the roots to 
protrude earlier than they would otherwise have done. Those 
who have no hand glasses, or who have more cuttings to strike 
than their glasses will contain, must prepare a shady border in the 
manner already drescribed, and cover it with a mat, which may 
be removed at night for the advantage of the dews, but the shade 
must be renewed by nine or ten o’clock in the morning, or all the 
previous labour will be thrown aw^ay. 
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There is another piece of advice, for which I think the begin¬ 
ner will be gratefxil, and that relates to the worms and insects, 
which he will often find very troublesome among his cuttings. K 
the cuttings are annoyed by worms, procure half a bushel of stone 
lime, and put it into a tub with about twelve gallons of water. 
When it is slacked, stir it occasionally; then let it settle till it is 
quite dear. After freeing the water from the scum that rises to 
the top, sprinkle the cuttings all over with it in the evening, about 
dusk, as then the worms will be either on the surface or very near 
it. If one watering is not sufficient, it must be repeated in a few 
days ; and it would benefit not only cuttings, but rooted plants in 
your beds, destroying the slugs and grubs, especially if done on 
a moist evening, when they are most numerous and early in their 
appearance. 

Pense. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS, (GERANIUMS OF MOST.) 

BY A FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSBRY. 

The very great addition to this lovely tribe of plants, during 
the present season as has been exhibited at the Floral meetings, 
held at the rooms of the London Horticultural Society, in Regent 
street, at the gardens of the society at Tumham Green, and other 
places, will render it quite unnecessary for me to apologize for 
sending the following remarks on the culture of so generally an 
esteemed family for insertion in the Floricultural Cabinet, they 
are the results of my mode of treatment with a collection of above 
ten thousand plants which are under my charge. 

Propagating hy Cuttings .—Early in June I take a sufficient 
quantity of cuttings of the different varieties, and after carefully 
preparing them, by taking off the lower leaf, and cutting horizon¬ 
tally through the stem just below a joint, I insert each sort separate, 
in pots previonsly filled with a mixture of three parts sharp sand, 
and one part sandy loam, using plenty of drainage at the bottom. 
After the cuttings are all put in, I give a good watering, and then 
remove them to a moderate hot-bed, and plunge the pots to the 
rim ; I keep the lights shut close, except in the morning, when I 
admit a little air, and with due attention to shading and watering, 
I find them to be well rooted in about a month. Those kinds 
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in which we abound I prepare cuttings as above described, and 
prick them out in a bed of finely sifted soil, in a warm situation 
in the open air. By shading them for a short time they soon strike 
root. When this is perceived to be the case, I pot them singly 
into small 60s, shifting at the same time those that were inserted 
in the small pots. In potting I use a compost of equal parts of 
sandy loam, peat, and well decomposed manure, adding about one 
eighth part sand; when potted, 1 place them in a frame, where the 
lights are put on in the day time, in order to throw a mat over 
them to shade the young plants from the sun; the lights are taken 
off in the evening, and the plants supplied with water, until they 
have struck fresh root, when this is found to be the case, the lights 
are removed altogether, and the plants duly supplied with water. 
They remain in this state till the middle of August, when 1 carefully 
.examine them, and shift those which have made sufficient roots 
into one size larger pots, being careful in this, as in all other shift- 
ings, to use a sufficient quantity of drainage to carry off the 
superfiuous moisture. Those plants not sufficiently rooted by that 
period, I defer shifting till the spring, as they succeed better when 
shifted at that time. After thus looking over all the plants, 
they are replaced in the frame, and treated the same as before, 
with this exception, that the lights are put on at night, and during 
heavy showers. About the first week in October they are removed 
to the greenhouse, where they receive all the air that can be 
admitted with a regular, but moderate supply of water. Fire heat 
is not used except to repel frost, or the dry damps arising from 
watering, or other causes ; to avoid damps in a measure I find it 
best to water in the morning, so that the air admitted during the 
day assists to carry off the superabundant moisture. The surface 
soil in the pot is frequently stirred, and occasionally some of the 
old removed and renewed ; all decayed leaves are removed, both 
on account of the well being of the plants, and to preserve neat¬ 
ness and order. 

Potting .—The time of performing this operation is partly 
regulated by the state of the plants; those that were shifted in Au¬ 
gust, do not require shifting again till the middle of February, and 
again early in April, whilst those that were not shifted in the 
autumn require their first shift in February. In each successive 
shift I use one size larger* taking care to put plenty of drainage 
into the bottom, and to press the soil firm in the pots. I find the 
following compost to answer well: two barrowsfuU of light hasel 
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loam, (from the surface of a rich pasture, which should be collect¬ 
ed at least a twelvemonth before it is used,) one and a half 
barrowful of well rotted hot-bed manure, one barrowful of turfy 
peat, half a barrowful of pigeon’s dung, two or three years old, 
and a quarter barrowful of sand, the whole being mixed in the 
autumn,'and put under an open shed. In using it I do not sift it 
but it is chopped fine with a spade. As the spring advances I 
allow a more copious supply of water, and I find that by using 
liquid manure once a week after they begin to grow, the plants 
are greatly strengthened, and the size of the flowers increased. 
When the flowers begin to expand, I shade them from the smi, 
by rolling a canvass over the roof of the house, which contributes 
to heighten the colours, and they remain much longer in bloom. 
The plants are placed on stages, which are constructed so that 
the surface of the plants are not more than five feet from the glass 
and a free admission of air being admitted at the sides of the dou¬ 
ble roofed houses, as well as at the roof, the plants are stiff and 
robust. Attention is paid to placing the plants at a greater 
distance from each other, as they advance in growth, and thinning 
away the shoots so as to leave them regularly placed and proper-* 
ly tied to sticks so as to splay around and form compact heads. 

In June the plants are removed from the greenhouses to an 
appropriate situation in the open air, where they receive the full 
influence of the sun till eleven, o’clock and by attention to watering 
many of them continue to bloom through the summer. Early in 
September, the plants are cut down to within a few inches of the 
pots ; and they flower well the second year. 

On Raising New Varieties .—This department of their culture 
may prove a source of great amusement and gratification to those 
who can devote sufficient time to it. Good varieties may often be 
obtained from seed saved promiscuously from fine flowers ; yet in 
order to ensure success, it is necessary to have recourse to impreg¬ 
nation, in performing which, the following rules are strictly 
observed. The operation is performed with blossoms as nearly 
as possible, in the same state of advancement. The anthers are 
removed from the flower intended for impregnation in the morn¬ 
ing, because the pollen is then moist, and not so likely to escape 
by accident, so as to confuse the experiment. A considerable 
quantity of pollen is used in such impregnation, both on account 
of the chance of a minute particle of the natural pollen having 
escaped, and also because it is more difficult to produce fecundation 
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with the other. Both before and after the operation, the flower 
impregnated is covered with a piece of thin gauze, to prevent the 
bees or other insects from intermeddling and rendering the 
operation vain. The colours of the parents are selected as distinct 
and opposite as possible as to colour. The plants after operation 
are placed in a situation in the greenhouse where they can receive 
the full influence of the sun. The seeds are gathered as soon as 
they begin to turn brown, otherwise, being furnished with a downy 
appendage, they are liable to be blown away by the wind; they are 
sown in pans or boxes, in light soil, and covered about a quarter 
of an inch with the same, but finely sifted, and placed in a hot 
bed frame. When they have made two or three pair of leaves, 
they are potted into small pots, kept in a greenhouse. Though 
few of the strongest plants flower the first summer, yet the greater 
part do not till the following spring. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF ERICAS. 

(Continued from page 205.) 

There is no subject in gardening more difficult to give written 
directions upon, than that of soils, so little, unfortunately, have 
they been chemically studied, so vague and unintelligible are the 
tests by which they are practically known. The soil which the 
Ericeae and many other fine rooted plants prefer, is called peat, bog 
mould, heath mould, moor earth, &c., and abounds in sufficient 
quantities in many places, particularly in uncultivated heaths. But 
of this soil there are both good and bad sorts, that is, sorts in 
which plants will grow to perfection, and others in which they 
languish and decay. Nor is it to be taken for granted that that 
peat which produces the finest and healthiest crops of our common 
heaths, such as Erica Tetralix, and cinerea, is always a fitting soil 
to be used for exotic plants of similar habits; for many, by con¬ 
tenting themselves with this test, have found out their error, when 
too late to remedy it. That peat is best which contains about one 
fourth or one fifth of coarse white sand, and is taken from a dry 
heathy common, which is never overflowed with water, and off a 
sub-soil in which the recently discovered chemical substance, 
creasote, which has deleterious effects upon all vegetables, does 
not abound. It might be well for the cultivator to have a chemi- 
VoL. VII, No. 80. DD 
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cal analysis made of his sod, by which the presence or absence 
of creasote would be determined, and which any respectable che¬ 
mist would discover for him. When abundance of sand does not 
naturally abound in the peat, any coarse white sand, free of irony 
matter, may be added. It appears to be of little consequence 
whether or not good peat be prepared for any previous period in 
the compost yard prior to using; we rather think that the sooner 
it is used the better. As a substitute for peat, some have recom¬ 
mended very rotten dung, decayed leaves, &c., having a due 
proportion of gritty sand added; and others have suggested the 
addition of very rotten manure to be used with peat, with a view 
to increase the rapidity of the growth of the plants. The former 
may be used, in default of better, for hardy American plants, but 
the addition of the latter is by no means to be recommended. 

Water ,Soft water alone should be used for watering plants of 
every denomination ; that from a pond or large river, or such as 
is collected in cisterns from the roofs of buildings, to be prefer¬ 
red. Water pumped from wells, and such as may be procured 
from springs, should be exposed for as long a period as possible 
to the action of the sun and air before it can be usefully applied 
to plants. Water impregnated with mineral matter, such as iron, 
salt, &c,, should be carefully avoided; and that containing much 
calcareous matter is injurious to many plants, and to none more 
so than the genus Erica. 

Shifting and Foiling ,—Early in spring appears, from practical 
observation, to be the most proper time for shifting or potting 
plants of this order that they may make roots during summer; but 
to this rule there are some exceptions, namely, the state of health 
of such individuals as require shifting into other pots at various 
periods of the year. All plants whose roots have completely filled 
the pots, and whose balls are hard in consequence, should be 
shifted into pots of one fliize larger. All plants that appear in a 
weak and sickly condition, should be turned out of the pots and 
the roots examined, the dead ones cut away, the sour and exhaus¬ 
ted mould displaced, and then planted into a pot somewhat smaller 
than that out of which it was taken. When a pot feels heavier 
than usual, it is a sign that the ball has absorbed too much Water, 
either from an excess of that element having been supplied, or, as 
is more generally the case, from imperfect draining. When such 
is the case, reduce the ball, prune the roots, and re-pot it as 
recommended above. The mould should be prepared by being 
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chopped fine, or even put through a coarse sieve, of not less than 
one inch in the mesh, unless, indeed, the plants be young; for 
very large plants, the mould may even be much coarser than that 
which will pass through a sieve of the above dimensions. Whether 
for large or small plants, it is absolutely necessary that the mould 
be dry at the time of potting, as should also be the pots into which 
the plants are to be put. It is not always necessary that new pots 
should be used, but care should be taken that they are clean, and 
selected of sizes, to suit the plants to be operated on. 

In potting, draining is of the first importance ; for this purpose 
from one to three inches, according to the size of the pot, should 
be filled with broken pots, cinders, small stones, chippings of 
freestone, or small pebbles, over a piece of potsherd or oyster 
shell, placed over the hole in the bottom of the pot: over this 
drainage a thin layer of dry moss should be placed, to prevent the 
finer earthy particles from being washed down, and to stop the 
cavities through which the superfluous water is intended to pass; 
and as the various species of moss, hypna^ &c., have the property 
of absorbing humidity, and also of retaining it for a considerable 
time, the roots will by this n^eans be kept cool and moist, much to 
their advantage. 

In placing the plant in a new pot, it has been recommended to • 
keep the top of the ball considerably above the level of the top of 
the pot; in so far as the plant is concerned, this is admitted to 
have rather an unsightly appearance. The rationale of this mode 
of potting appears to be, that it prevents the plant suffering from 
excess of water, as the ball at the stem of the plant is so much 
above the level of the part next to the pot, that the water, instead 
of finding its way into the centre of the ball, passes down between 
it and the pot, where are all the roots that are capable of absorb¬ 
ing it for the use of the plant; the superabundant water passing 
off through the drainage 

The balls of heaths, if in good health, do not require to ’be 
broken, as is necessary with some other plants; it is in general 
sufficient if the sides of the balls be gently patted with the hand to 
loosen the outside fibres, which, in healthy plants, will be found 
in abundance round the outside of the ball, nor should any plant 
be shifted until such is the case. 

It appears to me that the free or luxuriant growing sorts thrive 
best in rather large pots, and in a peat soil not over sandy, while 
4ie slow growing and slender sorts require much smaller pots, and 
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a soil in which more sand abounds, either naturally or by addition; 
it is also necessary that the pots into which the latter are to be 
placed should be completely drained. The latter also requires at 
all times much less water, because they are, for the most part, 
found indigenous in soils and on situations where little soil and 
less moisture abounds. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THUNBERGIA ALATA, AND 
T. LEUCANTHA. 

BY CLBRICU8. 

Wherever 1 have seen these beautiful climbers cultivated in 
doors by professed gardeners or amateurs, 1 have invariably 
noticed the speckled, or sickly appearance of its leaves. This, I 
have no doubt arises more from the unsuitableness of the soil in 
which the Thunbergia is planted, than from any difference of tem¬ 
perature to which the plant is subjected. 

The beauty of all flowers, especially those of light colours, is 
greatly increased by being contrasted, with a rich deep foliage. 
This desideratum may be obtained in the Thunbergia, by planting 
it, when five or six inches high, in a mixture of cow-dung and 
pure black peat (without sand) : the composition can scarcely be 
too rank. In proof of the efiicacy of this mode, I may mention, 
that I have had it with leaves, and grown in a south window, that 
measured four inches in length. During the last summer I had 
also two other plants, raised from seed in a cold frame, which 
were equally healthy although later in flowering. 

Thunbergiasare readily raised from seeds, which should be sown 
singly in pots three inches in diameter; these may be placed 
within a cucumber frame, kept moist; and have as much air as 
possible. When the runner is six inches high, prepare a compost 
of equal parts, cow-dung and peat; shake the plant and ball entire 
out of the small pot, and insert it in the centre of one seven inch¬ 
es in diameter, previously partly filled with the composition; then 
add more of the moist compost, not pressing it too close, that the 
roots of the plants may work through the interstices to the sides of 
the pot; dredge a little mould or sand on the top, to prevent too 
rapid evaporation ; and then the plant may either be returned to 
the frame, or placed in a south window, until fairly rooted, and the 
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weather be suitable to place it out of doors. It will bloom in about 
ten weeks from the time of sowing the seed. For a window or 
otherwise, the plants looks and thrives best if the three leads be 
allowed each a small neat stick to climb up, which at a yard high 
may form a pyramid, and the plant be stopped when atthe top; 
pendants will then be thrown out, and flower beautifully. 

If the red spider ever attack a plant, I turn it upside down and 
immerse it in soap suds for a few minutes this never fails to 
destroy the insect. 

I have grown both the kinds very freely in the open air, planting 
them against a wall which has a south-east aspect. I turned them 
out of pots the last week in April, sheltering them a little with a 
net till the end of May; the soil in which they grew was a mixture 
of peat and rich loam, I had some planted out into my flower 
beds, which are well sheltered from the prevalent westerly winds, 
and they too bloomed admirably; I allowed the plants grown 
against the walls to twine aroimd upright wires, placed at an inch 
from the wall, the shoots reached nine feet high last season and 
bloomed most profiisely, and I scarcely need add, produced a very 
pretty appearance, more especially so when I had a plant of fine 
blue purple flowered Maurandia Barclayana planted, between the 
buff and white Thimbergias, the contrast was pleasing: the plants 
I had in the open flower beds I had trained up a central wire stem, 
two feet high, having a head resembling an umbrella of three 
feet in diameter, the shoots soon covered the surface, and hanging 
pendant at the extremities were very interesting. 

M'oTthampton^ July 2nd, 1839 , Clbricus. 


ARTICLE VI. 

WILLIAMS AND Go’s. PATENT WROUGHT IRON BOILER FOR 
HEATING GREENHOUSES, &c. WITH HOT WATER. 

BY W. OABDEMBR, KNAP HILL. 

Presuming that all subjects connected with the construction or 
heating of horticultural buildings will be acceptable to your nu¬ 
merous readers, I beg to direct their notice to the accompanying 
drawing of a boiler invented by Williams & Co., which in my 
estimation appears to possess merit peculiar to any other boiler 
used for heating greenhouses and other erections with hot water. 
The chief feature in the plan is the simple and easy mode adopted 
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for cleansing the inside, which appears to have been overlooked 
by makers of other descriptions of boilers used for the same pur¬ 
pose ; the boiler is very compact, and every advantage appears to 
have been taken for the enconomizing of the fuel, which from the 
way in which the heat is caused to act upon every part of the 
boiler must be a very considerable saving of fuel. 

Several of these boilers were erected last winter, and have 
given the greatest satisfaction from the testimonials which I have 
in my possession. The price of the apparatus does not exceed 
any common plan of hot water apparatusses. 



A A the flow pipes. B man-hole. C C apertures of three inch square 
pipe, nine inch long with cocks. D D fixed on to*the front with a moveable 
flange, to clear out the dirt, &c„ from the inside. E the fire place. F the 
outside of the boiler forming the side flues, where the fire passes round. G 
the top of the boiler. H the return-pipe. 

(We admire the plan adopted by the patentee in offering to 
guarantee the success of the boiler for five or more years. 
See advertisement.— Cond.) 

W. Gardkneiu 

Knap mi, July 20/^. 
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ARTICLE VIL 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Continued from page 208.) 

In their plantations, the Chinese Artists do not, as is the prac¬ 
tice of some European Gardeners, plant indiscriminately every 
thing that comes in their way; nor do they ignorantly imagine,that 
the whole perfection of plantations consists in the variety of the 
trees and shrubs of which they are composed: on the contrAry, 
their practice is guided by many rules, founded on reason and long 
observation, from which they seldom dr ever deviate. 

‘‘ Many trees, shrubs and dowers,” sayeth Li-Tsong, a Chinese 
author of great antiquity, “ thrive best iii low moist situations; 
many on hills and mountains: some require a rich soil; but others 
will grow on clay, in sand, or even upon rocks; and in the water; 
to some a sunny exposition is necessary; but for others, the shade 
is preferable. There are plants which thrive best in exposed 
situations; but, in general, shelter is requisite. The skillful gar¬ 
dener, to whom study and experience have taught these qualities 
carefully attends to them in his operations ; knowing that thereon 
depend the health and growth of his plants ; and consequently the 
beauty of his plantations. 

In China, as in Europe, the usual times of planting are the 
autumn and the spring ; some things answering best when planted 
in the first, and some in the last of these seasons. Their Gar¬ 
deners avoid planting, whenever the grounds are so moist as to 
endanger the rotting of the roots ; or when the frosts are so near 
as to pinch the plants, before they have recovered the shock of 
transplantation ; or when the earth and air are too dry to afford 
nurture to them ; or when the weather is so tempestuous as to 
shake or oyerturn them, whilst loose and unrooted in the 
ground. 

They observe, that the perfection of trees for Ornamental 
Gardening, consists in their size; in the beauty and variety of their 
forms, the colour and smoothness of their bark, the quantity, 
shape, and rich verdure of their foliage; with its early appearance 
in the spring, and long duration in the autumn; likewise in the 
quickness of their growth, and their hardiness to endure the 
extremities of heat, cold, drought or moisture ; in their making no 
litter, during the spring or summer, by the fall of th^ blossom; 
and in the strength of their branches, to resist, unhurt, the violence 
of tempests. 
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They say, that the perfection of shrubs consists not only in most 
of the above mentioned particulars, but also in the beauty, dura¬ 
bility, or long succession of their blossom ; and in their fair 
appearance before the bloom, and after it is gone. 

‘‘We know,” say they, “that no plant is possessed of all good 
qualities; but choose such as have the fewest faults; and avoid all 
the exoticks, that vegetate with difficulty in our climate ; for 
though they may be rare, they cannot be beautiful, being always 
in a sickly state; have, if you please, hot-houses and cool-houses, 
for plants of every region, to satisfy the curiosity of botanists ; but 
they are mere infirmaries: the plants which they contain, are 
valetudinarians, divested of beauty and vigour; which only eitist 
by the power of medicine, and by dint of good nursing.” 

Amongst their favourite trees, is the weeping willow, which they ' 
cultivate with great care, and plant near all their lakes, rivers, 
fountains, and wherever else it can be introduced with propriety ; 
dwarf kinds of it are raised in pots, for the apartments. 

The excessive variety of which some European Gardeners are 
so fond in their plantations, the Chinese artists blame; observing, 
that a great diversity of colours, foliage, and direction of branches, 
must create confusion, and destroy all the masses upon which 
effect and grandeur depend ; they observe too, that it is unnatural; 
for, as in Nature most plants sow their c wn seeds, whole forests 
are generally composed of the same sort of trees. They admit, 
however, of a moderate variety; but are by no means promiscuous 
in the choice of their plants; attending, with great care, to the 
colour, form, and foliage of each ; and only mixing together such 
as harmonize and assemble agreeably. 

They observe, that some trees are only proper for thickets; 
others, only fit to be employed singly; and others, equally adapted 
to both these situations. The moimtain-cedar, the spruce and 
silver firs, and all others whose branches have a horizontal direc¬ 
tion, they hold improper for thickets ; because they indent into 
each other: and likewise cut disagreeably upon the plants which 
back them. They never mix these horizontal branched trees with 
the cypress, the oriental arbor vitae, the bambu, or other upright 
ones; nor with the larix, the weeping willow, the birch, the 
laburnam, or any of a pendant nature ; observing, that the inter¬ 
section of their branches forms a very unpicturesque kind of net¬ 
work. 

(To be Continued.) 
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PART 11. 

NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

(Noticed since our last.) 


GESNERIA ELONGATA ; var. Gesnera elongated, yar. (Bot. Mag. 

DIDYNAMIA GYMNOSPBRMIA. GBSNBRIACBiE. 

This plant was reeeived at the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, in September, 
183^, from the Messrs. Young, Nurserymen. Epsom, under the name of G. 
oblongata, perhaps by an error in the transcriber. It flowers most freely, 
exhibits a long succession of blossoms, and is therefore very desirable in 
cultivation. It differs from G. elongata of HumboldJ; in its much shorter 
peduncles, in the more ohtuse base of the leaves, in its less angular branches, 
in the colouring of the veins and lower surface of the leaves generally, and 
in the subulate segpnents of the calyx. In these respects, it more nearly 
agrees with Gesneria mollis, but from this it differs again, and agrees with 
G. elongata, b^ its four flowered umbel and much shorter pedicels, and the 
bracteae opposite at their origin; the length of the peduncle being interme¬ 
diate between its state in these two species. There are yery many forms of 
Gesneria from^ the tropical parts of America, but 1 cannot think they ought 
all to be considered as species. This opinion is strengthened by the figures 
and descriptions of Hnmbolt, and the inspection of our present plant, which 
leads me to suspect that it may connect together as yarieties G. mollis and 
G. elongata. 

Whole plants yillous. Stem (five feet high) shrubby, much branched; 
branches ascending. Leaves (three to six inches long, and one and a quar¬ 
ter to two and a quarter broad) opposite and decussating, petiolate, lanceo¬ 
late, acaminate, neatly and subequally serrated, somewhat harshly pubescent 
and bright s^een above, white with soft tomcntnm below. Umbels four 
flowered, villous, shorter than the leaves; peduncle shorter than the petiole; 
pedicels about two thirds of the length of the peduncles ; bracteae two, 
opposite, lanceolate, at the subdivision of the umbel. Flowers unilateral. 
Calyx with small, spreading, ovatosubulate segments. Corolla (one inch 
long, half an inch across) tubular, clavato-ventricose, dilated and somewhat 
fleshy at its base. Stem contracted, and after being dilated, again slightly 
contracted at its mouth; villous on the outside, glabrous within; limb 
spreading, lobes subequal, rounded, crenate. Stamens inserted into the base 
of the corrolla, and rising to the throat; filaments pubescent; anthers dive- 
ricated at the base, where the connective is dilated, cucullate and fleshy, 
fifth stamen rudimental. Pistil pubescent; stigma minute, truncated ; style 
bent at its base, compressed; germen more than half imbedded in the ad¬ 
hering calyx, and surrounded at its free apex with five glands. Ovules 
numerous, and minute. 

ONCIOlUM PULVINATUM. Cushion Oncidium. (Bot. Reg. 42. 

6YNANDRIA MONANDRIA. ORCHIDACBJE. 

W. Harrison, Esq., sent this charming species from Rio Janeiro, in 1834, 
to R. Harrison, Esq., of Aighburgh, near Liverpool. It is equal to Oncidium 
altissimum in stature, producing a panicle of numerous flowers, three yards 
long. The flowers are one inch across of a golden yellow, marked and spot¬ 
ted with blood colour. It is a very desirable species. 

VoL. VII. No. 80. EE 
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PART 111. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On Pansies.— When is the time to increase Pansies, so as to have them in 
a condition the best adapted to endure the winter ? Is it usual to keep them 
through the winter in the open air, or to preserre some of the choice kinds 
in the greenhouse ? P. 

(Thrives best in pots, kept in a cool frame.— Cond.) 

On Geraniums, &c.— Having a little collection of plants growing in beds, 
but which are principally Geraniums, would you, or any of your readers, be 
so obliging as to inform me, through your Magazine, how 1 can preserve 
them in the winter, having neither frame nor pot. Do you think cutting 
them down as soon as they have bloomed, and, about October, burying them 
in saw-dust, would succeed ? Louisa. 

(We have seen that mode tried and the roots kept alive, but they grew 
very weakly the following season. It is far preferable to take the plants up, 
and place them as close as possible in a wicker basket, or box, and after 
filling up with soil, water them, and they may be kept in a cellar or kitchen, 
where it is cool; and plant out in spring.— Cond.) 

On the criterion of a Dahlia Flower.- The Conductor of the Cabinet 
would oblige many of bis readers by informing them whether it is proper to 
take out the eye, (centre) of a Dahlia flower, before shewing it at ai^ exhi« 
bition, and whether a flower so treated should be disqualified or not ? 

The question is asked in consequence of a dispute about the matter; one 
party considering it right to “take as much of what is judged to be defective 
from a flower as the person pleases, but, add nothing to it; whilst the other 
party contends, “ let the flower be as it naturally grows, to be so taken from 
the plant, and thus exhibited. 

If the latter be the condition, not even a defective petal can be allowed to 
be taken away without violation of the rule, in which case^ a pan of flowers 
in a perfect state would very rarely be seen. An answer in the September 
Cabinet will be esteemed a favor by Hope. 

(It is certainly not only our own decided opinion, but one, we believe, 
pretty generally admitted amongst growers, that every Dahlia bloom having 
the centre taken out is totally disqualified, and that a bloom having only 
some one or two defective petals extracted is not disqualified, and for seve¬ 
ral reasons, a primary one of which, is, that there are several kinds of 
Dahlias very rarely producing blooms without an imperfect centre, the taking 
out of such, and causing the inner petals to close over and conceal the hol¬ 
low made by taking out the eye, deceives the spectators in a very material 
point, being an artifice, which, (from the circumstance of their being pro¬ 
hibited to touch a flower,) tbe^ are not likely to diseover. By the deception 
thus practised, a false impression of the qu^ities of a flower is received and 
subsequently a number of plants are ordered, in many cases, solely to grow 
for competition, at exhibitions, these when blooming, not only create much 
dissatisfaction, but, depending upon what appeared possitively to be a good 
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flower, the parties being misled are thus prerented haring desirable flowers 
to shew, and thereby excluded from haring a fair chance of obtaining the 
prizes. We hare known sereral instances of this sort. If the eril was not 
even of a greater extent, than an attempt by disguise to deceire the censors, 
as it might do in instances where the exhibition is of gpreat extent, and suf¬ 
ficient time is not allowed, so as to hare an opportunity of minutely exami¬ 
ning into the centre of each bloom. Not only the bloom so operated upon, 
or stand containing such bloom or blooms, should be rejected; but the 
exhibition of such erer after excluded the society, if it is ascertained he 
preriously understood such proceedings would not be tolerated. In order to 
prevent an^ disputes of this kind, there ought to be a rule relatire to it, and 
embodied in the general rules of the society, and also printed on the schedule 
of particulars. 

With respect to extracting defective petals, it is perfectly admissible, and 
to which no individual can reasonably object, as it does not make any ma¬ 
terial alteration whatever in the general character of a flower. Every 
grower knows that in the most desirable and perfect kinds, imperfect petals 
are from some bausnality frequently produced, the removal of which adds to 
the symmetry of the bloom, whilst at the same time it does not give a false 
impression as to its real character. When such a deformed petu is discov¬ 
ered in a bloom intended for exhibition, it is usual to remove it immediately 
and not leave it to remedy when about to be shewn.— Cond.) 


REMARKS. 

On Chinese Gardens.— The article on the Chinese Gardens is entertaining; 
when yon have given us the whole ; let me suggest to you the Gardens of 
another country which it would not only be entertaining but useful to obtain 
very minute particulars of. 1 allude to the winter gardens of Russia: with 
the few hours of day light and their severe winters, bow are they managed ? 
what degree of heat compensate for want of sun ? and what plants are placed 
in them ? these are particulars which you could obtain for us: would be most 
highly welcome to every gardener we should acquire more information in the 
depai^ent of forcing than we now possess. And every person of large 
fortune would be desirous of possessing a conservatory so constructed that 
he could walk or sit there, surrounded by shrubs and odriferous plants, in 
the chill, damp and dreary days of December and January when no comfort 
could be found out of doors, in the streets, or fields. Or lighted up in the 
evening it might be made delightfully attractive by blending with plants and 
flawers, beautiful statues, vases, &c., in another retreat, the open fires that 
heat the flues may form a room surrounded with cases of stuffed specimens 
of Nature, history, Books &c on the subject; in another, fossils and mine¬ 
rals. The centre colonade would admit of any degree of Length, or width 
for a promenade of affording plenty of exercise. 

A Working Gardener. 

(We will attend to the suggestions of our Correspondent.— Cond.) 

It has often struck me, that fruit and seeds might be protected from the 
depredations of birds, by placing imitations of cats and hawks, made of 
wood and painted in proper colours, with glass eyes, under the bushes; and 
if the heads were made (like the Chinese images) to nod with the wind, it 
would give the appearance of life. 

Clematis, Siebaldii and Clematis Cierulea Grandiflora.— Are found 
to be perfectly hardy, both kinds having stood through winter, planted at 
the foot of a south aspected wall, and not having any other protection- We 
have seen plants pushed three or four feet high this season May 30th, and 
in profuse bloom. Such valuable acquisitions to our hardy climbers deserve 
a place wherever practicable. They grow freely and bloom profusely. 
Nothing more is required in their treatment than to be planted on a dry 
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lab^Boil, and httve a rich loamy aoiL We hate recently seen some fine 
speeimeas grown in the greenhonse, and trained to -vanoiis formed wire 
trellia’s, they had a beautifnl appearance; one plant, G. Siehaldii, had near 
three hundred flowers upon it. Trained up a post to a wire frame in a flower 
garden or along a fence round a flower bed it would be beautifully neat. 

'I'he most common method of propagating these plants is by layers. By 
securing each bud of the shoots to be layered at a trifling distance below the 
surface of the soil, they will soon push root, and by the severance of the shoot 
between the buds, a quantity of plants, equal to the number of buds^ will be 
obtained, A very quick mode of increase however, is that of grafting, them 
into the stock of the common kind of clematis. A young shoot (not too ten- " 
der) inserted into a strong stock, soon unites and grows rapidly. Inarching 
the kinds upon a common and vigorous sort is the most certain and quickest 
mode of increase, and where practicable should be resorted to. Cuttings of 
the old shoots are struck with difficulty, and young ones often damp off; 
when plants are obtained by cuttings, they are not so liable to be lost as 
grafted or inarched ones are, for if even cut down, by a very severe winter, 
or other casuality, to within a few inches of the ground they will push again, 
bat when a plant raised by the other modes dies down to where it was insert¬ 
ed the kind is lost.—-(CoNO.) 

VEGETATION OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND VAN DIEMAN’S 

LAND. 

How I thought of yourat the Cape, that Paradise of flowers ! though the 
first bloom was over on our arrival, yet enough was left to show what had 
been, nor without seeing can you imagine the profusion ; there are actually 
no weeds. Our favorite little blue Lobelia is the chickweed of the place, 
the ditches and all damp places are filled with Cajje Lillies, Heaths df all 
colours, the Erica, I believe coccinea, growing very high, Diosmas, Crassulas, 
Ac. Ac. 1 saw a great deal ^ the Cape, we were above a fortnight there, 
and travelled above a hundred and eighty miles into the interior. With the 
general appearance of the country 1 was disappointed, there are no trees. 
The silver tree, a Protea, is the highest indigenous plant that I saw. There 
are oaks in and about Cape Town, Constantia, Wynebeig, Ac. and indeed 
wherever a house is built, a few trees are planted for shade, but the country 
for miles has nothing higher than heath, and for the greater part of the year 
is Sterile looking. But in the season the whole face is covered with flowers; 
and such a face ! fancy acres of heaths, of all colours, interspersed with 
Gladioles, Ixias, Watsonias, Babianas, Lachenalias, Ac. without end, all 
growing and flourishing in their native luxuriance. Some bunches of Mes- 
embryanthemums near Sir Lowry Cote's pass were actually too bright to look 
at. 1 lived in one constant whirl of delight, that extacy in which we behold 
perfection. I could not see fast enough. Most of the Ixias were out of bloom, 
but their remains were like patches of a hay-field in seed, only the stems 
closer together. Mrytle hedges were eight and ten feet high; the one I saw 
at Sir John HerschelPs must have been more, and as close and substantial 
as our best holly hedges. We visited Villette's and Baron Lndwig^s garden, 
but where the whole country is a garden, these were of less interest. The 
Melia Azedarach, with its sweet lilac blossoms, is a beautiful and ornamental 
tree which I did not see wild. We visited the Constantias; Great Constantia 
is beautiful, the soil is white, and looks like lime and sand intimately 
mixed. I thought of our gardener’s recommendation of lime rubbish for 
vines. 

To the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land is a direct contrast. This is a^Kiuntry 
of hills, fringed to the very top, and perhaps about the thickest vegetation in 
the world. All is evergreen, and one dense mass of gloom. At first sight it 
is sombre enough, but like a dark beauty it has its charms: the wood is chiefly 
**gnm'’ (Eucalyptus), growing to an immense height, and throwing its long 
white arms about in a wild Salvator style. The young **gums” are beautiful, 
and their new shoots of reddish brown lightening into a paler hue, and deep- 
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ening into myrtle green, with the light new shoots of the ** wattle** (Acacia), 
give a rich Imaaty of colonring, delightful to the eye of a painter. Itatnre 
here must be painted to the life, there is nothing to soften. 

There is a harshness and dryness in the texture of vegetation here that 
is very peculiar ; even their kangaroo grass (Anthistiria australis ), which is 
considered so nourishing, is hard and hairy, or rather wiry. The flowering 
shrubs are extremely pretty, but the flowers are very small. The Epacris 
impressa is in great quantities every where; but Heaths have not as yet been 
successfully cultivated here, and there are none native. The soil is very dry. 
But cultivation of any kind is only creeping in ; a^ Horticultural Society has 
this last vear been formed at Launceston, and it is to be htmed knowledge 
and emufation may thus be excited ; hitherto sheep, sheep, from one end of 
the country to the other, with little more cultivation than each farm requires, 
land cheap, and labour dear, have caused this state of things ; but the mini¬ 
mum price of land is now raised, and most of it is so bad that its value is 
far below that. Settlers must now rent from the great landholders, and the 
rescources of the country must ^ be made available. With science and 
judgement every thing and any thing may be done here : wherever English 
trees are planted there they flourish, bat they are few and far between. I'he 
Sweetbriar is now seen in the woods, and grows to an immense size. The 
quantity of flowers and fruit, such as they are, is beyond belief, but there 
are none of the best kinds. Think of grafts here bearing the first year; an 
earnest of what might be. I succeeded in bringing here alive, but in bad 
health, the Lillies of the Valley which you gave me ; four leaves are green, 
the only morsel in the Southern hemisphere. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 

Recently noticed at mriotte Mirseries and Flared Exhibitions. 

(Continued from page 215.) 

Acacia cuneata—This plant, from the Swan River, has been raised at 
Vienna by Baron Hngel. It appears to have glaucous wedge-shaped trun¬ 
cated phyllodia, and solitary yellow capitola, whose peduncle is nearly half 
the length of the leaf. It does not entirely agree with the definition given by 
Mr. Bentham, both the angles of the phyllodia being tipped with a spine, the 
midrib forking above the middle, each of its arms being directed towards an 
angle, and the peduncles being much longer than the stipules, as well as much 
shorter than the phyllodia. 

Conostvlis Juncea.—A rigid herbaceous plant, with leaves from six inches 
to a foot long, at the base of which grow heads of campanulate erect flowers. 
The tube of me perianth is yellowish green, covered witn harsh hairs; the limb 
is divided into six, equal, acuminate segments, deep yellow at tbe base, 
whitish at the point, the stamens are six, and inserted equally into the throat 
of tbe perianth. It is a pretty greenhouse herbaceous plant, found on the 
south coast of New Holland by Baron Hugel, and raised at Vienna, where it 
has flowered. 

Centaurea piilcra.—-This most beautiful annual has been raised in the gar¬ 
den of the Horticultural Society from seeds collected in the north of India by 
Dr. Falconer. The leaves i^e narrow and hoary. The scales of the invo¬ 
lucre are green, bordered with a silvery pectinated margin ; the flowers are 
the deepest blue in the circumference and violet in the centre. No plant can 
be more worthy of cultivation as a hardy annual. 

Dichaea ochracea.—A small Demerara plant, with narrow leaves, and 
pale yellow-ochre-coloured flowers. Messrs. Loddiges obtained it from 
Demerara. 

Epidendrnm Candollei.-4-The flowers are of a dull brown, with a dull 
yellow lip, striped with the same colour. It is a Mexican plant. 
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Erysimiim Ferofskianimi.—This Tory pretty hardy aBnnal plant, with bright 
orange 8weet*scented flowers, has been raised in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, from seeds collected in the north of India by Dr. Fal¬ 
coner. 

Grevillea Thelemaniana.—A beautiful New Holland shrub, with numerous 
racemes of crimson flowers, and narrow pinnatifid leayes. It has recently 
been raised at Vienna by Baron Hugel. 

Glaucium rnbrum.—This plant, a native of Asia Minor, and of Rhodes, is 
now a common biennial, under the name of G. elegans. It has handsome 
poppy-red flowers, not so large, but much richer than those of the common 
horned poppies. 

Malva mauritiana.^This beautiful hardy annual, a native of Algiers, has 
lately been recovered by the French, who have dispersed it under the name 
of the Zebra Mallow. It has pale blush flowers, deeply stained with rich 
purple veins. 

Oncidium nnicome.—This is a pretty little species, with a compound 
straggling raceme of pale yellow flowers. The singular horn on the lip, to 
which it owes its name of the ** Unicorn,*’ at once distinguishes it from all 
species previously described. It has bloomed at Messrs Rollinsons. 

Papaver amoenum.—A beantful annual poppy, raised by the Horticultural 
Society from seed sent from the north of India by Dr. Falconer. Its leaves 
are smooth and glaucous : its petals a most brilliant Vermillion pink with a 
whitish base. 

Pimelea prostrata.—This is a little shrub, with small decussating glaucous 
smooth leaves, hairy branches, and little lateral heads of white flowers, called 
in the gardens P. novae zelandioe. It is said to be a native of arid 
mountains in New Zealand. Its appearance is neat and pretty, but by no 
means showy. 

Saponaria perfoliata.—An annual, with small pink flowers. 

Veronica formosa.—This pretty small-leafed shrub, white-flowered, ever¬ 
green and hardy, inhabiting the highest mountains of Van Diemen.s Land, 
has lately flowered in the garden of the Horticultural Society. Its power 
of existing in water only is quite extraordinary. 

Wistoria atrosangninea, synonym, W. floribunda.—Seeds of this new spo'- 
cies were sent to this country from Australia, by Mr. Drummond; we have 
not heard of its blooming in this country yet, but specimens of its flowers 
have been recieved from Australia, and were in form like the W. Sinensis, 
but somewhat larger, and of a deep blood colour. It will doubtless prove 
a valuable acquisition to that class of plants; we saw a fine plant of it at 
the Clapton Nursery. 

Caelo^nesia aromatica.—A greenhouse plant of some merit, not yet bloom¬ 
ed in this country that we have heard of. Mr. Low possesses it. 

Banisteria^ tenuis.^A greenhouse climber with yellow flowers, and is 
showy when in bloom, it is well deserving a place with that interesting tribe 
(climbers) of plants. At Mr. Low’s. 

Kennedya inophylla.—Plants of this new and fine species are now to be 
had at one guinea each. Its fine colpured flowers, produced plentifully, 
recommends it to every collection of greenhouse plants. All the Kennedyas 
are most desirable plants for training up pillars, or over a wire frame ot in¬ 
teresting form. At Mr. Low’s. 

Epacris onosmifolia.—This new species has not bloomed in this country 
that we have heard of, we saw a plant of it at Mr. Low’s. 

Fabiana imbricata.—This new plant very much resembles a white-flower¬ 
ing Erica, somewhat resembling E. Boweii, or a white flowering Menziezia 
pohfolia alba, but having larger flower. The habit of the plant is that of the 
latter; at present it is very rare, but when seen in profuse bloom it is very 
interesting, and will merit a place in every collection. We saw it at the 
Tooting nursery, it is also in the collection of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, 
Exeter. 
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Anignzantlins Manglesii.-—We saw some fine specimens of this interesting 
plant in bloom at Mr. Henderson's, Pine Apple Nursery. Captain Mangles 
k. N. has greatly enriched the collections in this country by many raluable 
acquisitions from the Swan Hirer, and other places; and the floricnlturalists 
of this country are under great obligations to that Gentlemim for the disin¬ 
terested zeal, and great expence, that he has incurred, therein. The flower 
of this species we saw in bloom, and referred to above, has a green coloured 
limb, and the tubular part is of a bright scarlet, and yery den^ly clothed 
with red hairs. It is ornamental for the greenhouse, and eqnahy so when 
grown in the open bed during summer. 

Dilwynia Speciosa.—A very showy flowering new species, well deserving 
to be in every greenhouse ; the neat yellow and red flowers produced $ being 
'very showy. 

Lillium Tenuifolium.—The flowers of this species are of a deep*red, each 
blossom being about two inches across, of the turban form. The plants we 
saw at Mr. Low's were g^own in the Greenhouse, and the flower stem about 
half a yard high ; but it is very probable that it flourishes in the open border 
during summer. The small, neat, and fine coloured flowers, strongly re¬ 
commended it to any collection. 

Lillium Thunberg^anum.—We saw this new species at Mr. Low's but it 
was not in bloom. 

Arbatus procera.—This fine leaved species, Mr. Low informed us, is quite 
hardy, it merits a place in every shrubbery, its leaves being not only large, 
but of a fine green. 

^butus tomentosa.—^This is found to be hardy, it is very singularly 
co\%red with hairs, plants are ofiered by Mr. Low at two ^ineas each. 

Pseonia festiva albiflora.—Mr. Low possesses this new and fine plant, the 
flowers are delightfully fragrant, very large, and showy, they are white, with 
a tinge of crimson on the edge of the petals. The price per plant is twelve 
guineas. 

Kennedy a Nova spec.—Some time back we received seeds of this new spe¬ 
cies from Edward Young Esq., Caddington, near Newark; and have been 
successful in raising a plant. We have been informed by a gentleman 
who has seen the species in bloom, that the flowers are of a very large size, 
and of a fine scarlet colour ; the plant is^ a very vigorous grower, with the 
habit of the K. rubicunda, but of more rapid growth, and producing numerous 
branches. It is said very far to exceed in beauty any other species yet dis¬ 
covered. Its large fine scarlet and numerously produced flowers, rendering 
it very showy. 

Tweedia grandiflora.—The plant in its appearance is very like Poeonica 
tenifolia. The flowers are of a pale blue rosy purple. 

Rossise.—Mr. Henderson had in bloom three new species of this neat and 
interesting tribe, the flowers of one was entirely yellow, another, nearly all 
of a dark brown with a yellow keel, each kind is very pretty and when to be 
purchased deserve a place in every greenhouse. 

Nuttallia cordata.—This pretty species has bloomed at the Nursery of Mr. 
Young's Epsom. The flowers are of a pretty rose colour and when grown in 
contrast with the higher coloured kinds, produced a pretty effect. 

Nuttallia Malvifolia —Mr. Young also possesses this new species, but we 
understood it had not bloomed with him. 

Epacris ceriflorus.—This very neat flowering species produces its beautiful 
white flowers in a dense mass, in spikes of a foot or upwards long. It ought 
to be in every greenhouse. 

Vibumam Japonicum.—A very fine species, with leaves about ten inches 
long, and four broad, of a fine deep green. If this prove hardy, it will be a 
fine addition to the shrubbery. This species is growing in the collection at 
the Epsom Nursery. 

Ruelzia fragrans.—A hardy evergreen Shrub. The plant has a powerful 
scent like Pot Marjoram. This is in the collection at Epsom. 
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Banhinia forficata.-—A leguminous flowered plant, recently bloomed in the 
store at the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The flowers are about six inches 
across, of a pure whitcw produced on a pendant raceme of ten or twelve on 
each. 

Clethra tomentosa.—It appears to be known toe as a variety of the Clethra 
admifolia, that kind it appears inhabits the middle and northern states of 
America, whilst the present kind is only found in the southern states. It is a 
pretty flowering hardy shrub producing numerous erect, long racemes of 
white flowers; It well deserves a place in every shrubbery, as does the C. 
Admifolia. The flowers are not only pretty, but very fragrant. The shrubs 
grows about a yard high, bushy ; and blooms from July to the end of the 
summer, 

Dendrobium bicamnratum.—Has bloomed in '^the collection of George 
Barker Esq., Sprin^eld, Birmingham. It had been collected in India by Mr. 
Gibson, for the Duke of Devonshire, the flowers are produced in fours, small, 
of a dull yellow, spotted and streaLked with purple. 

Gong^ranigrita.—Imported by S. Rucker, Jnnr. Esq., Streatham Hill, from 
Demerara. The flowers are in colour of a deep puce coloured velvet. 

Spirea coneifolia.—Discovered in the cold parts of India, and seeds sent 
to the Hort. Society. It is found to be a hardy shrub, producing numerous 
compact, corymbos*e panicles of white flowers. 

Spirea vaccinifolia.~Al8o obtained from India and found to be hardy pro¬ 
ducing compact panicles of white flowers. 

Spirea laxiflora.—Also from India and hardy. The flowers are white but 
are produced in loose shaggy panicles. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Plant stove.— Plants of Cactuses that have been kept in the open air or 
greenhouse, now pot into the stove, will bloom immediately. 

Greenhouse-plants.— Those plants that were removed into the green¬ 
house last month, should have plenty of air given them every mild day ; 
but the lights should be close shut op at night, also when cold, damp, wet, 
or other bad weather prevails, excepting a little at the doors about the middle 
of the day. I'he plants should not be watered in the broad-cast manner, 
as it is termed, but should be attended to singly, so that no plant may be 
watered, but what is actually dry. To water in the evening is detrimental 
to the plants and ought to be avoided. Cameriias, if wanted to flower early, 
should now be placed in a stove. 

Flower garden, &c. —Auriculas must now be removed to their winter 
quarters and all dead leaves picked off*. Carnation layers potted off should 
be placed for protection during winter. Offsets of the herbaceous kinds of 
Calceolarias in beds or borders, should now be potted of. Cuttings of all 
greenhouse plants that have been grown in the open border, in bed, &c. such 
as Heliotropes, Geraniums, shrubby Calceolarias, should be taken off as early 
as possible in the month, and be struck in heat, in order to have a supply of 
beds, &c. the next year. Hyacinths and other bulbs, should be potted early 
in the month for forcing. Seeds of Schizanthus, Stocks, Salpiglossis, and 
similar kinds of plants wanted to bloom early next season, should be sown 
the first week in the month in pots, and be kept from frost during winter. 
Perennial and biennial flowers may be divided, and planted off where in¬ 
tended to bloom next year. A cover of soil round the roots should be given 
to Dahlias, lest a sudden frost coming should injure the crown buds. Seeds 
of all kinds of flowers not yet gathered, should be collected early in the 
month or they will be liable to injury by frost. 

(Reference to Plate.— See next month.) 
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NOVEMBER 1st, 1839. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. 

REMARKS ON FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BY CLBRICU8. ^ 

Thbrb is perhaps no season in which the flowering shrubs of Bri- 
tish Gardens make so brilliant a display as in May, June, and July, 
particularly in the latter month, from the addition of the rhodo¬ 
dendrons and roses. In this respect we havt great advantages 
over our ancestors, for nearly all the most beautiful of our 
flowering shrubs are of modern introduction. The difierent 
ornamental kinds of Ribes, the American barberries, and many 
other of our most beautiful shrubs, have been introduced since 
1824, and two thirds of the remainder since 1810. It is amusing 
and scarcely credible to see how very few ornamental shrubs and 
low trees were known to our ancestors. In the days of Queen 
Ann, and of George I., almost the only ornamental trees and 
shrubs were variegated hollies, and a few of the commoner kinds 
of roses. What our ancestors wanted in the variety, and, we may 
add, quality, of their shrubs, was however, made up in the great 
quantity of each sort that was planted. High box, yew, or holly 
hedges, wildernesses of hornbeam, and bowers of roses, were 
the staple ornaments of their pleasure grounds, and a few lilacs 
and labumams were introduced by those who wished it to be 
thought that they possessed a taste for botany. During the whole 
reign of Ann, according to Loudon’s “ Arboretum Britanniciun,” 
not above half a dozen flowering shrubs were introduced; and in 
VoL. VII. No. 81 FP 
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the reign of George 1. not above nine or ten more. About the 
middle of the century, the American rhododendrons and kalmias 
began to be planted in English gardens ; and from that period to 
the present time, the taste for, and, consequently, the importation 
of foreign trees and shrubs have increased so rapidly, that be¬ 
tween 1811 and 1830 above seven hundred new ornamental trees 
and shrubs were introduced into British pleasure groimds. The 
finest trees and shrubs of these introductions have also speedily 
become well known and in general cultivation, and instead of 
lingering for a century or two as formerly, in the hands of a few 
individiials, they are now found to spread in a few years, even be¬ 
fore they have lost the first freshness and bloom of their novelty, 
into cottage gardens; and the demand increases so fast, that 
collectors are at this moment in almost every unexplored region 
of the globe catering for the vigorous appetite that has been 
created. 

One of the most beautifiil, and, at the same time, one of the most 
numerous, families of flowering shrubs now cultivated in our gar¬ 
dens, consists of the numerous species belonging to the genus 
Bibes. Nearly all the ornamental species of this genus are of 
quite recent introduction. Till lately, but few persons had any 
idea that the genus Bibes included any plants worth cultivation 
but the common gooseberry and the red and black currants; for 
though some few other species were introduced about the middle 
of the last century, they were not sufficiently ornamental to attract 
general notice. In 1812, the first really ornamental kinds ofRibes 
were introduced, viz* those with yeUow flowers* The handsom¬ 
est of these (Bibes aureum) has large golden yellow flowers, which 
generally appear in May, and which are succeeded by blackish 
yellow fruit, very inferior to the common currants of our gardens 
in size and flavour. The shrub grows from four to six feet high* 
The common yellow-flowered currant is one of the earliest flow¬ 
ering kinds, but there is a variety of it which does not flower till 
the middle of June. 

In 1822, Bibes multiflonim was introduced; and though its 
flowers are green, they are, perhaps, more beautiful than those of 
any other species, on account of the long and elegant drooping 
racem'^s in which they are disposed. This' species flowers a 
fortnight or three weeks later than the other kinds, and it is one 
of die very few species of this genus that are found wild in Europe, 
it being a native of Croatia. Though a most abundant flowerer. 
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it seldom produces fruit: and the fruit, when it does appear, is a 
red currant of small size and very little flavour; the leaves are 
large and handsome ; and the whole shrub, though seldom grow¬ 
ing to a large size, forms a vigorous, healthy-looking and compact 
bush. It is comparatively little known; but it is sufficiently 
common in the nurseries to be sold at a low price: while, as it is 
quite hardy, it requires very little care in its cultivation. 

Ribes sanguineum, the red-blossomed currant, was introduced 
in 1826; and when we look at the immense number of these shrubs 
lately planted in the Horticultural Society’s garden, and consider 
how many are scattered over the country, it seems scarcely cre¬ 
dible that so short a time has elapsed since its introduction. The 
history of this shrub is rather curious; it was discovered about 
fifly years ago on the north-west coast of America, by Archibald 
Menzie8,Esq., who was surgeon and botanist to the expedition 
under Captain Vancouver. But though this gentleman brought 
specimens of the flowers to England, no farther notice was taken 
of the shrub; and it was never introduced till seeds of it were sent 
home by Douglas in 1826. There is a variety of it now sold with 
flowers of a fine scarlet colour. Ribes speciosum was discovered 
by Mr. Menzies in the same manner, and specimens of it brought 
home, though the living plant was not introduced till 1829. The 
flowers of the latter plant are scarlet, and bear a slight resemblance 
to those of the fuchsia ; but they are too small, and too widely 
apart to make so brilliant a show as those of Ribes sanguineum ; 
the fruit Ribes speciosum is a gooseberry, but it has no flavor ; 
that of Ribes sanguineum is a black currant, resembling in appear¬ 
ance and taste a bilberry. Ribes glutinosiun is only a variety of 
R. sanguineum, with paler flowers, and a slightly viscid stem. Ribes 
malvaceum is another variety, with flowers that have a lilac tinge ; 
and there is another variety of Ribes sanguineum, which is always 
acknowledged to be such, and which has deep scarlet flowers. 

Ribes niveum, introduced in 1826, and Ribes cereum, in 1827, 
have white flowers ; those of the latter species being sufficiently 
large to be showy. The leaves of R. cereum are round, and 
covered with a white waxy substance, whence the plant takes its 
name. Ribes nivum is almost the only ornamental species of the 
genus that has a palatable fruit ; it is one of those species which 
form a link between the currant and the gooseberry; it resembles 
in form, colour, and manner of growth, a black currant, but when 
cut open it is decidedly a gooseberry. It has a very agreeable and 
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somewhat perfomed flavour; and though rather too acid to be eaten 
raw, it is excellent in pies and puddings. 

Kibes punctatum has bright yellow flowers, and fragrant ever^ 
green leaves. It is a native of Chili, introduced in 1826, and In 
too tender to live without a wall in England. It is yet scarce, and 
it has never ripened fruit in this country; though, as it throws up 
suckers, which no other gooseberry does, it is easily propagated. 
It is very ornamental, and in warm sheltered situations it is cer¬ 
tainly well worth cultivating. 

The Escallonias are pretty little shrubs, introduced since 1827’; 
the flowers of which, taken separately, bear some resemblance to 
those of the currant. Escallonia rubra has red flowers, produced 
singly, or in very small side bunches ; and E. montevidensis has 
white flowers, produced in a large handsome terminal bunch- 

The family of flowering shrubs which may be considered next in 
beauty to the currants consists of the Barberries and Mahonias : 
these are very numerous, and they are all beautiful, though not 
half so much cultivated as they deserve to be. Every body 
knows the common barljerry, (Berberis vulgaris), though but few 
persons are aware of its numerous varieties, the fruit of some 
which is sweet,—of others, seedless,—and of others yellow, white, 
violet, black, or purple. The barberry bears rather a.bad repu¬ 
tation, from its alledged power of infecting com growing near it 
with the mildew. Modern botanists have, however, proved that 
the parasitic plant, vulgarly called the mildew, which attacks the 
barberry, is of a different genus to that which attacks wheat. 

The pretty South American barberry (Berberis dulcis), which 
was introduced, in 1831, from the Straits of Magellan, has droop¬ 
ing, bell-shaped, yellow flowers, hanging on long footstalks. The 
berries are sweet, round, and black, not unlike black currants. 
The plant is quite hardy and evergreen. 

The Nepal barberries (Berberis floribunda, asiatica, and aris- 
tata) are all very handsome bushes, and produce abundance of 
flowers. The fruit of Berberis aristata, called Chitria by the 
natives, is dried in Nepal, as grapes are in Europe to make raisins. 
Berberis dealbata is a Mexican species, with evergreen leaves, 
which are of a gldssy green above, and white below, and scarcely 
any spines. This species is very scarce and dear, it being sold 
last year at a guinea a plant. 

The common ash barberry (Mahonia aquifoliiun) has glossy, 
holly-like leaves, and upright racemes of rich yellow flowers; it 
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4b a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823, This 
species was ten guineas a plant as late as 1830, but plants maj now 
be procured in the nurseries at 3s. 6d. or 5s. each. This rapid 
fall in the prices of new plants, and, in short, of every thing that 
is new, is one of the most striking effects of the difiusion of know¬ 
ledge. Formerly, even so late, indeed, as the beginning of the 
present century, rare plants were only bought by wealthy indivi¬ 
duals, and they retained the'high prices at which they were 
originally sold for many years afterwards, because there was not a 
sufficient demand for them to make it worth while to propagate 
them extensively ; now, no sooner is any thing new introduced, 
than it is known to every body, and every body wishes to possess 
it. 

There are several other species of ash barberry, all of which 
are in the gardens of the Horticultural Society atTumham Green, 
and all of which bear their large branches of brilliant yellow flow¬ 
ers in May and June. 

The thorns begin to flower early in April, and continue till the 
latter end of June, the different species producing their flowers in 
succession ; the earliest is Crataegus purpureathis is not a hand¬ 
some tree ; on the contrary, it has a miserable, and rather a stunted 
appearance, but its flowers are remarkable for their black anthers, 
and the fruit for the variety of its colours, white, pale yellow, red, 
and’ purple haws being found on the same tree. C. nigra is an¬ 
other early blossoming kind, with very small black fhiit; this tree 
is said to attract nightingales, because, according to Mr. Loudon, 
“ it is particularly liable to be attacked by insects, and because 
numerous caterpillars are to be found upon it about the time that 
nightingales are in full song.” 

In May and June appear the blossoms of the common hawthorn, 
and those of all its numerous varieties. Perhaps no tree has pro¬ 
duced more varieties than this. Loudon enumerates thirty kinds, 
and we believe there are many more. The most remarkable of 
these is the Glastonbury thorn, which is generally in flower at 
Christmas. The Glastonbury thorn is, indeed, in leaf, flower, or 
fruit almost aU the year; and it has, generally, all three at once on 
it at Christmas, The original tree grows at Glastonbury; and, 
according to the legend, was the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which being stuck into the ground on Christmas day miraculously 
took root, and instantly produced leaves, flowers, and ripe fruit, 
<Jueen Mary’s thorn has drooping branches, and long fleshy fruit, 
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which are good to eat The original tree is said to be still stand¬ 
ing, and, if this be true, it must now be nearly 300 years old. 

The other varieties of the hawthorn have probably originated 
from seedlings observed in some hedge, and transplanted into a 
nursery. In this manner the new beautiful bright scarlet hawthorn 
was discovered, and also the double-flowered pink kind, which is 
so ornamental in our shrubberies, both when its blossoms first ex¬ 
pand, and are of a pure white, and when in about a fortnight they ' 
begin to take a pinkish tinge, which deepens gradually as they 
decay. Some of the varieties have bright yellow fruit, and in some 
it is quite black; in some the leaves are shaped like those of the 
oak, and in others they are slender and ^ deeply cut, like those of 
the fern. One kind grows stiff and upright, like the Lombardy 
poplar, and the branches of another kind are curled and twisted 
together like gigantic ringlets. In sbme the leaves are variegated, 
and in others smooth and shining: in short, it is scarcely possible 
to set any limits to the varieties. The red-blossomed hawthorn 
was one of the earliest discovered, it having been found in the time 
of Ray; and we may easily imagine what a valuable acquisition it 
must have been to the slender stock of flowering shrubs posses¬ 
sed by our ancestors. It is somewhat remarkable that all the red- 
blossomed hawthorns have not been propagated from the same tree 
but that several red-blossomed seedlings havje been found at 
different times, and at different places. Nearly all the other 
varieties appear to have been discovered accidentally ; and their 
number is accounted for by the fact of more plants of the hawthorn 
being raised from seed than of any other tree, from the great 
length of time that the hawthorn has been used for a hedge plant. 
There is a double white blossomed kind very handsome. 

The cockspur thorn is a noble species, and it has some singular 
varieties. One of these C. crus-galh salicifolia has a flat head, 
spreading like a miniature cedar of Lebanon. A dwarf sub-vari¬ 
ety of this, which does not grow more than five feet high, is well 
adapted for planting in children’s gardens. G. coccinea, or the 
scarlet fruited-thom, C. glandulosa, and G. punctata, are all well 
worth growing in a shrubbery, or on a lawn ; and when seen tOr 
gether, they will be foimd very distinct. 

The principal large-fruited thorns are Gratsegus Azarolus, C. 
Aronia, G. orientalis, or odoratissima, andG. tanacetifolia. These 
plants are all late in flowering, seldom expanding even their leaves 
till the latter end of May or beginning of June, and being some- 
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limes mvch later. The fruit of ah of them is not only eatable^ 
but very good. C. Orientalis and C. tanacetifolia have both 
whitish leaves; the fruit of the first is of a brilliant coral colour, 
and of the latter yellow. There is a variety of the first species 
with fruit of a port-wine colour; and Lee’s seedling variety of the 
latter is one of the handsomest plants of the genus. Notwith¬ 
standing the resemblance of the leaves, these two species are 
easily distinguished, not only by the colour of the fruit, but by 
their habits of growth ; C. orientalis being a handsome spreading 
tree, and C. tanacetifolia upright-growing. 

One of the late flowering varieties is C. parviflora, which does 
not flower till late in June, and which bears pear-shaped green 
fruit. The leaves of this species and its varieties, and of C. 
virginica, are very small, C. cordata is the latest flowering of all 
flie kinds, as it rarely produces its flowers before the middle of 
July. There are many other species, and among others C. mi- 
crocarpa, with its brilliant bright scarlet fruit, and C. mexicana, 
with its large yellow fruit, looking like golden pippin apples ; but 
we have said enough to show what ornamental plants the thorns 
are, not only in their flowers, but in their fruit. Crataegus, or 
mespilus pyracantha, may be added to the above, as it is a very 
ornamental shrub, not only from its evergreen leaves, but from 
its brilliant scarlet berries, which are so abundant as to occasion 
the French to call it huisson ardent. In short, every tree belong¬ 
ing to the genus is worth growing ; and I am glad<to see that Mr. 
Loudon in the Arboretum Britannicum,” and Dr. Lindley in 
the Botanical Register,” have contrived within the last two or 
three years to bring ornamental thorns into fashion. 

The amelanchiers, the commonest species of which is well known 
under the name of the snowy mespilus; the coteneasters with 
flieir coral berries; the ornamental kinds of pyrus, including the' 
mountain ash, the Siberian crab, the garland flowering apple-tree, 
and showy Chinese crab-tree ; the Photinia serrulata, with it large 
showy bunches of flowers, and beautifully-tinted leaves in spring 
and autumn; the loquat-tree, with its large woolly leaves ; the 
Nepal white-beam tree, and many others, deserve especial notice 
from the planter and landscape gardener. 

Among the flowering trees of May and June may be reckoned 
that splendid climber Wistaria sonsequana, or, as some call it, 
Glycine sinensis. The flowers of this tree resemble those of the 
labumam in form, but are of a delicate lilac. Nothing can exceed 
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the vigorous growth of this tree, or the profiision of its blossoms ; 
the specimen in the Horticultural Society’s garden at Turnham 
Green extends nearly eighty yards along the wall. This splendid 
plant is a native of China, from which country it was brought in 
1816. At its first introduction, and for a year or two afterwards, 
plants were six guineas each; but they are now to be had in any 
nursery for a shilling or eighteen-pence. 

Next to the Wistaria may very appropriately be placed the la- 
bumums, which, notwithstanding their beauty, are now become so 
common as to be little valued. Some of these are sweet-scented 
and remarkably long in their drooping racemes of flowers. The 
purple-flowered laburnam, as it is called, though in fact its blos¬ 
soms are of a dirty pink, is ahybrid between the common laburnum 
and the purple c)rtisus, and it possesses the extraordinary power 
of reproducing its parents. Trees of this kind in different parts 
of the country have bee\. Known to produce a sprig of the purple 
cytisus from one branch, and of the common laburnum from ano¬ 
ther, without any grafting, and yet each quite distinct. 

The Judas tree (Cercis siliquastrum) is another ornamental tree 
belonging to the Legummosae. This tree produces its pretty pink 
flowers on its trunk and thick branches, and the flowers have a 
slight acidity that makes them form an agreeable dish, when dip¬ 
ped in batter and fried as fritters. The tree takes its name from 
its being supposed to be that on which Judas hanged himself; but 
Gerard gravely assured us that this was not the case as he hanged 
himself on an elder. ^ 

The peat-earth plants belonging to the order Ericace® are a 
host in themselves. The rhododendrons, the kalmias, the arbutus, 
the heaths, and their allied species, are all so beautiful that no 
garden should be without them. The rhododendrons, it is well 
known, vary very much in the colour, though not much in the 
form, of their flowers, and some of the hybrids between the Nepal 
tree species and the common kinds are extremely splendid. The 
rhododendrons are generally considered American plants ; but one 
of the commonest kinds, K. ponticmn, is a native of Asia Minor. 
The number of varieties and hybrids of this species almost exceed 
belief; between thirty and forty named kinds are in the nurseries. 
It has been said that honey, which Xenophon tells us produced 
so injurious an effect bn the Greeks in their celebrated retreat, 
was produced by the flowers of this shrub ; but others attribute 
this poisonous honey to the Azalea pontica. 
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Bhododendron catawbiense, so called from its principal habitat 
being near the head of the Catawba, is the most common American 
species, and it is a great favourite, from its hardiness, and its 
being an abundant flowerer. The hybrids raised between this 
species and R. Aboreum, the Nepal tree rhododendron, are not 
only very handsome, but they are much hardier than those rais¬ 
ed between the Nepal species and R. ponticinn ; and they stood 
out without protection during the severe frost of 1837-8, when all 
the hybrids raised from R. ponticum were killed. 

R. maximium is the tenderest of the American rhododendrons, 
and the longest before it flowers. The plant also is not healthy 
looking. It was introduced in 1736, but did not produce any 
flowers in England till twenty years afterwards. There are two 
varieties of this species, one with pure white, and the other with 
fragrant flowers. Besides these there are several dwarf rhodo¬ 
dendrons with leathery leaves, and small brilliant coloured 
flowers. 

Some of oui* modem botanists include the azaleas in the genus 
rhododendron; and it is certain that the two kinds hybridise 
freely together. The commoner kinds of azalea, A. pontica, A. 
nudiflora, and A. viscosa, have produced almost innumerable hy¬ 
brids, some of which are y<ery beautiful. Rhodora canadensis, 
another plant belonging to this order, is worth cultivating for the 
earliness of its flowering. 

The Nepal rhododendrons, and the Indian and Chinese azaleas, 
are very beautiful, but they require the protection of a green¬ 
house. 

The kalmias are called by the Americans, Calico flowers ; a 
name admirably adapted to express the peculiar appearance of the 
flower, which is niore like an artificial flower cut out of cambric, 
muslin, or calico, than a real one. The different kinds of whor¬ 
tleberry and cranberry, the heaths, and all the newly made genera 
formerly comprised under the genus Erica, the Andromeda and 
the Arbutus, complete the list of these plants, all of which are 
splendid ornaments to the British gardens in June and July. In 
some places the rhododendrons and azaleas have been sown in the 
woods, as at High Clere and Bagshot Park. At these places and 
at Waterer’s nursery at Knaphill near Bagshot, these plants in the 
flowering season are completely a blaze of beauty. The rhododen¬ 
drons, grafted standard high in Waterer’s nursery, so as to form 
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small trees with drooping branches, are particularly beauti^, and 
would be very ornamental on a lawn. 

The roses are the last of the flowering shrubs that we shall here 
notice, and their beauty is so universally acknowledged, that it re¬ 
quires very little comment. The number and variety of the roses 
are not, however, generally known ; but it is a fact that Messrs. 
Loddiges, and Wood, of Maresfield, possess nearly two thousand 
named species and varieties. 

Amidst this wilderness of sweets it would be difficult to choose, 
had not the whole mass been arranged by Messrs. Wood, Rivers, 
and others, under seventeen or eighteen different heads. Of the 
moss roses, there are twenty-four sorts, including the white moss, 
which is very delicate, and extremely difficult to keep alive, and 
the dark crimson moss, called the Rouge du Luxembourg. Of 
the cabbage or Provence roses there are twenty-five sorts ; these 
were the hundred-leaved roses of the ancients ; and as the flow¬ 
ers are, perhaps, more fragrant than those of any other species, it 
is from these roses that rose-water and oil of roses are generally 
made. The perpetual roses, of which there are fifty kinds, are 
most beautifully tinted with a rich glowing colour ; and they are 
valuable for the great length of time that they continue producing 
flowers. There are eighty-nine sorts of the hybrid China roses, 
seventy of the China roses, fifty-one of the tea-scented, and twenty 
five of the white roses, all very beautiful and tolerably distinct. 
The conserve of roses, and other medical preparations of this 
flower, are prepared from the damask roses, of which there are 
twenty-five sorts, and the French or Provins roses, of which there 
are ninety-nine sorts. The French rose has less scent than most 
of the other kinds, and yet is often confused with the fre^rant 
hundred leaved rose, from the similarity of the words Provins and 
Provence. The former of these names only signifies, however, a 
small place near Paris, where roses of this kind are grown in large 
quantities for the use of the Parisian druggists. 

Of the climbing roses there are fifty-three superior sorts ; and 
these, when trained on a wooden frame, or pegged down to cover 
a sloping bank, have a beautiful effect. The fairy roses, of which 
there are sixteen sorts, are very delicate and. pretty; and the 
noisette roses, of which there are sixty-six sorts, are very beau¬ 
tiful. Besides these, there are Macartney roses, musk roses, Isle 
de Bourbon roses, Scotch roses, sweet briars, £md many others. 
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One of the prettiest of the new roses, of 1838 is the double yellow, 
or rather cream-colour sweet briar. There are many other 
flowering shrubs well deserving of notice, which I shall notice in 
subsequent papers. 

August^ 20/A 1839. Clsricus. 


AETICLE II. 

ON THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE.— (Rosa sulfhurba.) 

BY ROSA. 

On this most beautiful Rose Mr. Rivers, in his Rose Amateur's 
guide remarks, “ The origin of this very old and beautiful rose, 
like that of the moss rose seems lost in obscurity. In the botan¬ 
ical catalogues, it is made a species, said to be a native of the 
Levant, and introduced into this Country in 1629, and never to 
have been seen in a wild state bearing single flowers. It is pass¬ 
ing strange, that this double rose should have been always con¬ 
sidered a species. Nature has never yet given us a double flowering 
species to raise single flowering varieties from; but exactly the 
reverse. We are compelled, therefore, to consider the parent of 
this rose to be a species bearing single flowers. If this single 
flowering species was a native of the Levant, our botanists, ere 
now, would have discovered its habitats; I cannot help, therefore, 
suggesting, that to the gardens of the east of Europe we must look 
for the origin of this rose, and to the Single Yellow Austrian Briar 
(Rosa lutea), as its parent: though that, in a state of nature, seldom 
if ever bears seed, yet, as I have proved, it will, if its flowers are 
fertilised, I do not suppose that the gardeners of the East knew 
of this, now common, operation; but it probably was done by some 
accidental juxta-position, and thus, by mere chance, one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful of roses was originated. From its 
foliage having acquired a glaucous pubescence, and its shoots a 
greenish yellow tinge, in those respects much unlike the Austrian 
Briar, I have sometimes been inclined to impute its origin to that 
rose, fertilised with a double or semi-double variety of the Damask 
Rose, for that is also an eastern plant. 

As yet, we have but two roses in this division; the Double Yel¬ 
low, or“ Yellow Provence,” with large globular and very double 
bright yellow flowers, £ind the Pompone Jaime, or dwarf Double 
Yellow, both successively shy of producing full-blown flowers, 
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though they grow in any moderately good soil with great luxuriance^ 
and show an abundance of flower-buds ; but some “ worm i’ the 
bud” generally causes them to fall off prematurely. To remedy 
this, various situations have been recommended ; some have said, 
plant it against a south wall; others, give it a northern aspect, im- 
der the drip of some water-trough, as it requires a wet situation* 
All this is quackery and nonsense. The Yellow Provence Bose 
is a native of a warm climate, and therefore requires a warm situ¬ 
ation, a free airy exposure, and rich soil. 

At Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, the effect of 
situation on this rose is forcibly known. A very old plant is 
growing against the southern wall of the mansion, in a confined 
situation, its roots cramped by a stone pavement; it is weakly, 
and never shows a flower-bud. In the entrance court is another 
plant, growing in front of a low parapet wall, in a good loamy soil 
and free airy exposure; this is in a state of the greatest luxuriance, 
and blooms in fine perfection nearly every season. 

Mr. Mackintosh, the gardener, who kindly pointed out these 
plants to me, though the latter a distinct and superior variety, 
as it was brought from France by a French cook, a few years 
since ; but it is certainly nothing but the genuine old Double 
Yellow Bose. 

In unfavourable soils it will often flourish, and bloom freely, 
if budded on the Musk Bose, the Common China Bose, or the 
Blush Boursault; but the following pretty method of culture, I 
beg to suggest, though I must confess I have not yet tried it. Bud 
or graft it on some short stems of the Dog Bose ; in the autumn, 
pot some of the strongest plants, and, late in spring, force them 
with a gentle heat, giving plenty of air. By this method the dry 
and warm climate of Florence and Genoa may, perhaps, be par¬ 
tially imitated ; for there it blooms in such profusion, that large 
quantities of its magnificent flowers are daily sold in the markets 
during the rose season. 

The Bose has very much engaged my attention for several 
years, in order to ascertain by what means the evil of the buds 
being injured, and dropping off might be avoided, and I am now 
enabled to state that if the following treatment be pursued a 
splendid bloom may certainly, and invariably, be obtained. 

The plant requires to have a good loamy soil, upon a dry 
substratum, moderately enriched. It must be planted against a 
good aspected wall, either full south or as near as circumstances 
admit of the latter. 
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The plant must be trained as is done to a peach tree, and carlj 
in summer, when the shoots are young, a suitable portion must 
be secured by the wall, as is done to the peach, and all others be 
taking clean away. 

As soon as it is perceived the shoots have embryo buds upon 
them, a cover of canvas, or something that will cause shade, 
must be fixed so as to cover the entire plant. 

This shading is essential to success. If the covering is placed 
so as to keep the rains from the border, recourse must be had to 
watering, also an occasioned sprinkling by means of syringe must 
be given over the foliage. 

When the blooming is over, the shading is no longer requisite, 
and its removal is necessary to palitate the ripening of the shoots 
for next year’s supply, which is an essential point to be obtained. 

My first success with blooming the rose successively was by the 
following circumstance. A plant was growing at the south side 
of a vase placed on a pedestal, around which the branches were 
trained. At the blooming season I found aU the buds on the 
South (sunny side) went off in the usual way, but all that portion 
of the plant which was on the shady side produced perfect bloom 
in perfection. 

It appears to me to be essential to obtain well ripened wood, 
end then to give shade during the period from buds being form¬ 
ed to blooming. These being obtained success is certain. I have 
a plant which now annually produces a profusion of fine flowers 
treated in the manner above specified. 

During the first sununer that I trained the plant against the wall, 
a considerable quantity of young shoots was produced, in order 
t6 assist the shoots that had buds upon them, I cut off all others, 
which amoimted to three parts of them, so sudden a destitution 
caused all the buds to drop off, but when the shoots are stripped 
off at an early stage this evil is entirely obviated. 

dthj 1839 . Eosa. 


ARTICLEIII. 

ON THE CULTURE OF CLIANTttUS PUNICEUS, AS A STANDARD 

PLANT. 

BYCLERICUS. 

Thb Clianthus Puniceus is well worthy of a place in every col¬ 
lection, both for its beautiful foliage and pendant racemes of red 
flowers. When grown as a standard, it far surpasses in beauty 
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and elegance any plant I have seen of its kind: I shall mention 
a few words regarding its culture as a standard. Select cuttiugs 
from a plant about the beginning of May or June; the cuttings 
should not exceed four inches in length, and taken from the sadie 
year’s growth; recollect that the extremity or point of the cut* 
tings must not be pinched off. After making the cuttings, allow 
them to remain for a day or two before potting, to dry some of 
the superabundant moisture hrom them, which is an advantage 
gained by the cuttings rooting two days sooner. A 32-sized pot 
should be filled with white sand, and the cuttings inserted therein 
to the depth of two or more inches ; they will strike readily in a 
heat of 70 or 75 degrees ; if they are covered with a bell-glass the 
strike will be more successhil. After struck, they should be 
potted off separately, in thumbs or small sixties, amongst a com¬ 
post of sand, leaf^ loam, with a little well-decomposed cow-dung 
all well incorporated together; when potted, they should be placed 
in a bottom heat till they have matured roots enough to support 
themselves. Then they should be removed, to a more airy situa¬ 
tion, either to a greenhouse or conservatory, and great care and 
attention must be paid to the repotting and wateriog, or without, 
the plants will soon form a sickly, stinted appearance. For to 
make good standards, all side-shoots must be pinched off as soon 
as they appear, training the plant up with a clear stem to the ne¬ 
cessary height required; then, after they have attained the required 
height, the tops should be pinched off; and that causes them to 
throw out latterals, and these latterals again stopped,^ makes them 
still to throw out the more, tiU at last the plants attain a most 
luxuriant head, richly decorated with thick but dense pale green 
foliage. When treated after the above method that I have laid 
down, then planted out in a conservatory, amongst good rich 
mould, one-half fresh loam, one-quarter leaf mould, and one- 
quarter decomposed cow-dung, along with a little vegetable mould 
and sand; all these to be well incorporated together, and a pit 
made for the reception of the plants three feet square, by two and 
a half deep, filling it up with the above composts, then insert the 
plant, putting it about an inch deeper than it was in the pot; then 
there should be a stake of durable wood procured to fasten it to. 
When planted out. it grows more luxuriant than in pots, and has 
always a more healthy appearance. When in fiower, what can 
surpass it ? the bunches of pale red flowers hanging the one upon 
the other, out pf a dense thicket, as it may be termed. 

Cleric us. 
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PART II. 


NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


(Noticed since oar Ust.) 


AGAVE SAPONARIA. The Soap Aloe. (Hot. Reg. 55. 

HEXANDRIA MONOGTNIA. 

This species, unlike the gigantic kinds A. americana, &c., flowers very 
freely and does not then perish. The blossoms are produced on a long spike, 
and before opening, have the appearance of a tuberose spike, they are green 
outside and yellow within; each flower is abont an inch across. 

In Peru the' plant is used as a substitate for soap. It requires but a sim¬ 
ple treatment to induce it to bloom freely. It must be kept in the greenhouse, 
dry in winter, and watered on the return of spring ; equal portions of loam 
and sand form a suitable soil in which it grows satisfactory. Agare, from 
Agavon, Admirable, alluding to its many useful purposes. 

AMYGDALUS INCANA. Hoary leared. (Bot. Reg. 58. 

IGUSANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This species has been confounded with A. mana, bnt it is rery different 
its leaves being thickly covered with hoariness beneath, whilst the A. nana 
is smooth on both sides; the leaves of the latter are finely serrated, and the 
other coarsely. The flowers are of a pale rose, each blossom being about 
half an inch across; the shrub is quite hardy, middle sized, and has bloomed 
in the shrubbery of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., Rolleston Hall, Derby. 

ANGELONIA GARDNERII. Mr. Gardner’s. (Bot. Mag. 3754. 

DIDTNAMIA ANGIOSPBRHIA. 

Mr. Gardener sent seeds of this pretty flowering species from Brazil to 
to the Glasgow Botanic Garden in 1838, and plants have bloomed this sum¬ 
mer in the plant stove ; the plant appears to be half shrubby* growing erect 
to about three feet high; the flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, in long fracteated racemes, they are of a fine purple, each having 
a white centre beautifullv spotted with red, and being abont an inch across. 
It is very probable it will be found to flourish well in the greenhouse, if so, 
it will be highly ornamental through the summer, Angelonia, from Angelon, 
the native name of one species. 

ARISTOLOCHIA CILIATA. Fringe flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3756. 

GTNANDRIA HBXANDRIA. 

Seeds of it were sent by Mr. Tweedie, from Buenos Ayres, to the GlMgow 
Botanic Garden, where a plant has bloomed; it appears to flourish in the 
^eenhouse; the stem is weakly, yet not climbing. The flower is of a green- 
1 M 1 yellow outside, and internally of a deep purple brown, with yellow reti- 
cnlations, which produce a very pret^ effect; the edge of the flower has a 
fine fringe near half an inch long which has an interesting appearanee. 
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NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


BURRIELTA GRACILIS. Slender. (Bot. Mag, S758. 

8BNECC0IDBC. 8YNOBNESIA 8UPERFLUA. 

This genus is nearly allied to Lasthenia; the present and two other spe¬ 
cies were discorered by Mr. Douglas, in California. 'I he present species is 
sometimes grovvn in our flower gardens under the name of Lasthenia Califor- 
nioa; it is a hardy annual, flowering for several successiye months. The 
plants rise from six to nine inches high, producing numerous solitary flowers, 
of a fine yellow, and when in masses has a very lively and showy appear¬ 
ance ; each blossom is rather more than an inch across. It is very useful as 
an edging for a flower bed or border, where the plants in the bed are of an 
opposite colour. 

DANBENYA FULVA. Tawney colored. (Bot. Reg. 58. 

LILIACBA. - HBXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

A bulb of this singular flowering species had been sent from the Cape of 
Good Hope, but had probably been collected in Madagascar, or the East 
Coast of Africa, to Robert Barchard, Esq., of East Hill, Wandsworth. The 
flowers are produced in a central scape, and on a dense raceme, they are of 
a tawny colour, and produce little show. 

ERYSIMUM PEROFSKIANUM. Treacle Mustard. (Bot. Mag. 8757. 

CRUCIPBRA. TBTRADYNAMIA SILIRUOSA. 

A native of Persia, and is either annual or biennial; the /item rises about 
half a yard high, branching, each branch terminating in a long spike of fine 
deep orange colored flowers, similar in appearance to a single flowered wall¬ 
flower ; each blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across. The plant 
is found to flourish much better when grown in the open ground, being rather 
languid when grown in a pot. It is highly ornamental, and deserves a place 
in every flower garden or greenhouse; we recently saw some fine specimens 
of it in bloom, and doubt not but it will soon become general. 

ONCIDIUM TRULLIFERUM. Trowel-lipped. (Bot. Reg. 57. 

ORCHlDACBiE. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Imported from Brazil, by Messrs. Loddiges*, where it has bloomed; the 
flowers are produced numerously upon a stifl and erect scape, they are yel. 
low, marked with red; the lip very much resembles in form a bricklayer's 
trowel. It is an interesting and pretty species, growing freely when culti¬ 
vated in the damp stove, either in a pot or secured to a piece of wood. 

LUPINUS BARKERI. Mr. Barker’s. (Bot. Reg. 56. 

LEGUMINOSBJB. DIADBLPUIA DECANDRIA. 

This new species was obtained by George Barker, Esq.. Springfield, near 
Birmingham, from Mexico; the flowers are produced densely upon a long 
spike, and are of a mixture of lilac, blue, white, and rose, in the same flow¬ 
er; it may be treated as a half hardy annual or as a bienniaji. It continues 
to bloom from June to the end of the season. 

LELIA ALBIDA. White flowered. (Bot. Reg. 54. 

ORCHIDACES. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

A native of the head quarters of Mexican Orchideaae, viz., Oaxaca; it is 
the only Lcelia which has white flowers. It ban bloomed with J. Bateman, 
Esq., and Thomas Harris, Esq.; each flower is about, two inches across. 
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PART in. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On certain Herbaceous Plants.— A. Correspondent would be glad to 
know where the following plants are to be obtained, and would feel obliged 
to any Nurseryman who may have them for sale, to state in the Floricultural 
Cabinet the prices. 

Glaytonia virginica, Trillium |^randiflornm, Rhexia Tirginica, Gentiana 
mponaria alba, Pnlmonaria dahunca, Dodecathon giganteum, Statiee sinuatay 
Alstrsemeria ovata,' Lilium catesbsea, Lilium Philadelphicnm. 

He would also be very^ glad to know bow Belladonna Lilies can be made 
to bloom well when cultivated out of doors. 

SepUmber 23rd, 1839. 

On preventing Bulbs throwing out Shoots during a Voyage.— Will 
you inform me through any of your correspondents, in what way roots, such 
ms dahlias or bulbs, may be conveyed to the Antipodes, a four months 
TeyagO) so that they may not throw out any shoots in the intrim. 

August 26th, 1839. S. 

Pj S. I suppose the voyage to commence about February or March. 

On the culture of GERANiims. —In the Floricultural Cabinet for July, 
^On promise your Subscribers to place before them the method of management 
of the splendid Geraniums exhibited at the Horticultural Exhibition the 
May preceding. I have been in anxious expeOtation of seeing the accom¬ 
plishment of your promise in one of the two successive Numbers, but with¬ 
out success. Will you permit me to remind you of this engagement, which 
IN looked forward to by, doubtless, many of your readers, and by no one 
with greater desire than, yours very sincerely, 

A Subscriber from^he commeUcement of your Work. 

September 25th, 1839. 

[Will be given in December Number.— Cond.] 


REMARKS. 

Birmingham Grand Dahlia Show.— The fourth of these annual exhi¬ 
bitions took place at the Town Hall on 'Wednesday and Thursday the llth 
aUd 12th of September, and for the number of exhibitors, the distance from 
which the flowers were brought and their great excellence, it has never, we 
believe, been equalled in the kingdom. The entries for showing exceeded 
one hundred and fiitv in number, and eighty>six stands of flowers (exclusive 
of seedlings) were placed for competition. Mr. Edward Davis, of Bath, an 
amateur, was the successful competitor for the premier prize: the blooms ex¬ 
hibited by Mr. Sadler, gardener to Sir Charles Throckmorton, Bart., being 
the next best. The weather was unpropitious, but the show was attended by 
a very numerous and highly respectable company. The following were the 
SGCoessfal exhibitors : 

VOL. VII. No. 81. HH 
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Premier Prize-^Siiver Cap, Talue £20 manufactared by Messrs. Horton 
and Son, High-street)—Mr. Daria, Bath, for Diadem de Flora, Bowling-green 
Rival, Stuart Wortley, Evans’s Wallace, Royal Standard, Contender Clark's 
Jalia, Rosetta, Eva, Ovid, Marshall Sonlt, Lady Flora, Grace Darling, Topaz, 
Conductor,'Lewisham Rival, Dodd’s Mary, Springfield Rival, Lady Dart* 
mouth, Climax, Unique, Ruby, Sunbeam and Horwood’s Defiance. 

Amateurs, 24 Blooms.—1. Mr. Davis, Bath; 2.Mr. Sadler, Cougbton Court, 
Warwickshire, for Royal Standard, Virgin Queen, Ringleader, Topaz, Mar¬ 
quis of Lothian, Gaines's Victoria, Essex Rival, Copland’s Linnaeus, Knight's 
Perfection, Welbury Rival, Suffolk Hero, Eva, Rienzi, Unique, Sptingfield 
Rival, Climax, Dodd’s Mary, Bontisholl, Forsyth’s Anlaby, J^ewisham Rival, 
Rival Sussex, Ne plus Ultra, Conductor, and Duchess of Devonshire ; 3. W. 
Searle, Esq., Cambridge, Sarah, Middlesex Rival, Countess of Torrington, 
Cambridge Hero, Royal Standard, Victory, Miss Johnstone, Marquis of Lo¬ 
thian, Essex Rival, Springfield Rival, Lady Kinnaird, Suffolk Hero, Glory of 
the West, Dodd’s Mary, Clark's Julia, Bowling-green Rival, Lilac Perfection, 
Lady Homer, Lewisham Rival, Rienzi, Unique, Hedley's Perfection, Mar¬ 
chioness of Lansdowne, and Robert Buist; 4. Mr. Hillier, Oxford, Metropolitan 
Yellow, Royal Standard, Virgin Queen, Suffolk Hero, Roby, Alpha, Miss 
Johnstone, Oniaae,Mrs. Pierpont, bontisholl, Lady Kinnaird, Sir H» Fletcher, 
Eva, Springfiela Rival, Queen of Je.smond, Victory, Dodd's Mary, Middle¬ 
sex Rival, Warminster Rival, Cobductor, Topaz, Rienzi, and Rosalie; 5. 
Mr. £. Philips, birchfield, Birmingham, Etonia, Don John, Ovid, Phillips's 
Marshal Soult, Jeffries’s Triumphant, Duke of Rutland, Purple Perfection, 
Conqueror of Europe, Conductor, Hope, Scarlet Perfection, Lord Byron, Eva, 
Springfield Major, Mackett’s Helena, Egyptian King, Middlesex Rival, 
Sarah, Rienzi, Sir H. Fletcher, Ruby, Glory of Plymouth, Oxford Rival, and 
Berkshire Champion; 6. Edmund Peel, Es<|.; Mackett’s Helena, Yellow 
Perfection, Middlesex Rival, Gamps's Victoria, Stuart Wortley, Tamworth 
Hero, Etonia, Topaz, Major Peel, Eva, Grant Tbornburn, Doddx Mary, Ox¬ 
ford Rival, Marquis of Lothian, Queen of Scots, Suffolk Hero, Cambridge 
Hero, Royal Standard, Springfield Rival, Conqueror of Europe, Knight’s 
Victory, Unique, Bowling-green Rival, and Triumphant. 

Amateurs, Ij Blooms—I. Mr. Davis, Bath, for Western Rose, Springfield 
Major, Eva, Amato, Dodd’s Mary,. Grace Darling, Springfield Rival, Rosetta, 
Climax, Suffolk Hero, Julia and Royal Standard ; 2. Mr. Lawes, Salisbury, 
Hylas, Bowling-green Rival, Knight’s Victory, Sir F. Burdett, Queen of Sa- 
rum, Dodd’s Mary, Cupped Crimson, Fisberton Champion, Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond, Ruby, Lewisham Rival, and another ; 3. Rev. A. Newby, Tillbrook, 
near Kimbolton, Bedfordshire, Countess of Torrington, Amato, Dodd’s Mary, 
Knight's Victory, Unique, Hope, Suffolk Hero, Conductor, Rival Sussex, 
Gaines’s Primrose, Glory of the West, and Fisberton Champion ; 4. W. C. 
Burman, Esq., Arden House, Henley-in-Arden, Hope, Sir R. Lopez, Con¬ 
queror of Europe, Marquis of Lothian, Unique, Duchess of Richmond, Purple 
Perfection, Eva, Lady Kinnaird, Sir H. Fletcher, Compte do Paris, and Coro¬ 
nation ; 5. Mr. Burbury, Stoneleigh, Royal Standard, Cambridge Hero, Stuart 
Wortley, Sir J. Astley, Conductor, Hope, Ringleader, Etonia, Virgin Queen, 
Topaz, Suffolk Hero, and Duke of Devousbire ; 6. Mr. Hillier, Oxford, Ruby, 
Suffolk Hero, Rienzi, Metropolitan Yellow, Unique, Rosalie, Conductor, Eva, 
Springfield Rival, Frances, and Middlesex Rival. 

Amateurs 6. Blooms—1. Rev. A. Newby, for Dodd’s Mary, Sir J. Astley, 
Conductor, Climax, Rival Sussex, and Caliope ; 2. Mr. Davis, Bath, Lady 
Flower, Horwood's Defiance, Julia, Springfield, Ovid, and Grace Darling ; 
3. Mr. Lawes, Salisbury, Dodd's Mary, Topaz, Queen of Sarum, Springfield 
Rival, Rival Sussex, and Lewisham Rival ; 4, Mr. Sharp, of Stoke, near 
Coventry, Climax, Suffolk Hero, Sarah, Ne Plus Ultra, Topaz, and Rienzi ; 
5. Mr. Kimberley, of Pinley, near Coventry, Royal Standard) Cambridge 
Hero, Queen of Sarum, Ringleader, Suffolk Hero, and Advancer ; 6. Mr. 
Mayle, of Bedford, Ruby, Climax, Bva, Mary, Glory of Kilbert, and Suffolk 
Hero. 
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Nargerjmen, S4 Blooms—l. Mr. Shepherd, Bedford, {or Orid, Dodd's 
Mary, Victory, Royal Standard, Hope, Gaines's Queen Victoria, Amato, 
Cambridge Hero, Diadem de Flora, Lady Dartmouth, Conductor, Rival 
Queen Superb, Horatio, Springfield Rival, Unique, Coriolanus, Glory of 
Plymouth, Diomede, Climax, Ruby, Egyptian King. Eva, Bowling-green 
Rival, and Marquis of Lothian; 2. Mr. Mitchell, Piltdown, Sussex, Advancer, 
Diomede, Lady Dartmouth, Climax, Miss Colt, Grace Darling, Hero of 
VVakefield, Lewisham Rival, Sprineall's Conqueror, Antiope, Queen of Sarum, 
Invincible, Duchess of Richmond, Ovid, Rival Sussex, Unique, Egyptian 
Prince, Jones’s Frances, Pilate, Rienzi, Royal Standard, Maresfield Hero; 
3. Mr. Catleugh, Chelsea, Climax, Ellen of Eaton, Eva, Ne Plus Ultra, Lady 
Dartmouth, Springfield Rival, Unique, Columbus, Bowling-green Rival, 
Superb Yellow, Ovid, Hope, Mount Blanc, Metropolitan Yellow, Dodd's 
Mary, Egyptian Prince, Masterpiece, Knight's Victory, Flavius, Duke of 
Wellington, Topaz. Lord Byron, and Amato ; 4. Mr. Widnall, Cambridge, 
not named ; 5. Mr. Pamplin, Hornsey-road, London, Clark’s Julia, Sufi'nlk 
Hero, Contender, Premier, Victory, Royal Standard, Rosa, Virgin Queen, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Ruby, Don John, Ion, Duke ofSussex, Sir F. Burdett, Unique, 
Lady Dartmouth, Hope, Lewisham Rival, Rienzi, Amato, Mount Pleasant, 
Rival; 6. Mr, Bates, Oxford, Knight’s Victory, Virgin Queen, Souter John* 
ny. Masterpiece, Cambridge Hero, Topaz, Hope, Marquis of Lothian, Horr 
wood’s Defiance, Evans’s Wallace, Eva, Rienzi, Ruby Superb, Conductor, 
Frances, Springfield Rival, Unique, Ringleader, Pre-eminent, Dodd's Mary, 
Sufiblk Hero, Duchess of Richmond, Magician, and Egyptian King. 

Nurserymen, 12 Blooms—1. Messrs. Brown, Slough, Julia, Annot L^le, 
Eva, Amato, Contender, Lewisham Rival, Ruby, Climax, Grace Darling, 
Unique, Springfield Rival, Hope ; 2. Messrs. Mountjoy and Son, Ealing, Rival 
Granta, Royal Standard, Ovid, Amato, Rosa, Dodd’s Mary, Lady Kinnaird, 
Springfield Rival, Beauty of Wandsworth, Rienzi, Uniaue, Egyptian King ; 
8. Mr. Willmer, Sunbury, Frances, Egyptian King, Dodd’s Mary, Sir R. Lo¬ 
pes, Hero of Nottingham, Sir F. Burdett, Eva, Don John, Hope, Conductor, 
Duchess of Portland, Uniaue ; 4. Mr. Shepherd, Bedford, Royal Standard, 
Dodd’s Mary, Victory,. Lady Dartmouth, Middlesex Rival. Eva, Rival Queen 
Superb, Hope, Conductor, Climax, Gaines’s Queen Victoria, Napoleon ; 5. 
Mr. Bates, Oxford, Unique, Suffolk Hero, Mary of Burgundy, Hope, Eva, 
Vanguard, Topaz, Cupped Crimson, Rienzi, Yorkshire Hero, Springfield 
Rival ; fi. Mr. Earl, Bristol-road, Birmingham, Duchess of Portland, Hor- 
wood’s Defiance, Ovid, Topaz, Don John, Conductor, Lewisham Rival, 
Egyptian King, Perolla, Rienzi, Eva, and Ringleader. 

Amongst the Seedlings there was one which attracted the attention of the 

f rowers as having the requisites, of a most superior flower, but, on inspection 
y the judges, it was found to be gummed in the eye, which, bad it not been 
detected, would have deceived the public, and therefore it becomes the duty 
of the committee to expose the fact. An exhibitor was also seen on the 
evening of the Wednesday, whilst the committee and greater part of the 
exhibitors were at dinner, to select some of the best flowers, from different 
stands and carry them away, and as the flowers exhibited are considered the 
property of the committee, a resolution has been passed by the committee 
that neither of the aforesaid persons be allowed to exhibit at their future 
shows. 

Warwickshire Floral and Horticultural Society’s Exhibition.— 
The third exhibition of the Warwickshire Floral and Horticultural Society 
took place, at the Town Hall. The attendance on the occasion was numerous 
and highly respectable, and it must be a scource of great satisfaction to the 
Society to find that their exertions to afford the admirers of flowers an oppor¬ 
tunity of viewing some of the choicest floral productions, are fully appreciated. 
The exhibition is considered to have surpassed any of those of this Society on 
f^ormsr occasions ; and we believe that so fine a display of roses was nevsr 
before seen in this town. 
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The following is a list of tbs prizes awarded on the occasion. 

Roses—Premier prize. Great Royal, J. Pope, and Sons, 

Pqrple, Scarlet, and Crimson—1. Grandiflora, Mr. Tew, gardener to Edmund 
Peel, Esq. ; 2. Rannncolaflora, Mr. Beach ; 3. Boquet Royal, J, Gongh, Esq.; 

4. Violet Blue, J. Pope and Sons; 5. Cormin Feu, Mr. Tew ; 6. Bonnie 
Genevieve, Mr. Coudrey. 

Blnsh, Pink, and Lilac—I. Duke of Devonshire, J. Pope and Sons: 2. 
Tourterelle, E. Hill; 3. Belle Helena, Mr. Moore ; 4, Rug^, Mr. Phillips; 
Cabbage Provence, J. Gough, Esq.; 6. Blnsh Provence, Mr. Coudrey 
White, Cream, and Yellow—i. White Hip, Mr. Dickenson; 2. White 
Blush, Mr. Coudrey; 3. Madame Hardy, Mr. Tew; 4. Unique, H. Pope ; 
White Damask, J. Gough, Eisq.; 6. Camellia Blanche, Mr. Tew, 

Shaded, Mottled, Striped, or Edged—1. Royal Crim8on» Mr. Dickenson ; 2. 
Ornament dn Parade, Mr. Moore ; 3. One Hundred Leaved Rose, ditto ; 4« 
Le Triomphe, Mr. Dickenson ; 5. Rosa Mundi, Mr. Moore ; 6. Royal June, 
Mr. Beach. 

Moss—1. Crimson, Mr. Moore ; 2 Provence, Mr. Phillips ; 3. Blush* J. 
Gongh, Esq.; 4. Crested, Mr. Phillips. 

Cluster—l.De Meaux, Mr. Moore ; 2. Duke of Tuscany, ditto ; 3. Purple 
Grevillea, Mr. £. Hill ; 4. Grevillea, Mr. Phillips. 

Roses, in pots—1. Seven Sisters, Mr. Moore ; 2. Provence, Mr. Coudrey ; 
3. Sebastian, ditto; 4. Tourterelle, Mr. Dickenson; 3. Unique, Mr. Moore; 3* 
Moss de Meaux, Mr. Phillips. 

Pinks—Premier prize, Duke of St. Alban's, Mr. Coudrey. 

Purple Laced—Duke of St. Alban's Mr. Coudrey ; 2. Sir J. Banks, Mr. 
Walthew ; 3- Omnibus, Mr. Coudrey ; 4. Lord Codrington, Mr. T. Barker ; 

5. Brilliant, Mr. Coudrey ; 6. Prudence, Mr. £. Hill. 

Red Laced—I. Bossom's Elizabeth, Mr. Coudrey ; 2. Seedling, Mr. W. T. 
Barker; 3. Admiral Codrington, Mr. Coudrey; 4. I*ord Althorp, Mr.W. T. 
Barker ; 5. Criterion, Mr. £. Hill; 6. Burton's George the Fourth, Mr. W, 
T. Barker. 

Plain—1. Seedling, Mr.Brittian,; 2. Seedling, Mr. W.T. Barker; 3. SeeA* 
ling, Mr. Brittian ; 4. Union, Mr. E. Hill. 

Ranunculuses—Premier prize, Lucas's Stripe, Mr. Phillips. 

Purple, Crimson, and Scarlet—1. Premier, J. Pope and Sons; 2. Emilios, 
Mr. Phillips ; 3. Naxara, ditto. 

White Ground, Spotted and Edged-*-!. Thomson's King, Mr. Phillips; 
Seedling, ditto: 3. Ditto, ditto ; 4. Carlo Dolci, J, l^ope and Sons. 

Yellow Ground, Striped, Spotted, and Edged—1. Orange Roven, J. Pppe 
and Sons; 2. Seedling, Mr. White ; 3. Seedling, Mr. R. C. Brown; 4. Quaker, 
J. Gough, Esq. 

Stove Plants—1. Clerodendrum speciosum, Mr. Dickenson; 2 Bignpnia 
grandiflora, ditto; 3. Pancratium speciosum nova, D. Honghton, Esq^; ^ 
Hmmantbns punicens, ditto ; 5. Calathea Zebrina, uitto; 6. Ruaellia juncea, 
Mr. Dickenson. 

Greenhouse Plants—1. Pimelia decnssata, J. Gongh, Esq ; 2. Nerinm splen* 
dens, Mr. R. Tongue; 3. Anigozauthns coccinea, J. Pope, and Sons; 4. 
Siphocampylos bicoTor, Mr. J. Moore ; 5. Swansonia galegifolla, J. Gough, 
Esq. ; 6. Dipsacus pnniceus, Mr. J. Moore ; 7. Boronia serrulata, Mr. Dick*, 
enson ; 8. &odium incamatum Mr. J. Moore; 9. Cactus Jenkinsonia, Mr, 
dagger; 10. Nierembergia filicauHs, Mr. J. Moore. 

Orchideae—1. CatUeya intermedia, J. Pope and Sons; S. Epl^ondmm fra- 
grans, D. Houghton, Esq.; 3. Oncidium papiio, J, Pope and Sons; 4. Bletia 
tnberosa, Mr. J. Moore. 

Ericas—I. Gemifera, Mr. W.T. Barker; 2. Ventricosasuperba,Mr. White, 
3. Osbornii, Mr. Dickenson; 4. Odora rosea, ditto; 5. Vestita, fqlgida, Mr- 
H. Rope. 

Calceolarias—1. Afrborea macnlata, Mr. dagger ; 2. Fine Lake, Mr. Moore; 
3 Mirabilis punctata, Mr. Phillips ; 4. k'nlgida, Mr. J> Moore ; 5. Guttata, d« 
Gough, Esq.; 6. Virgin Queen, Mr. dagger. 
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Geraaiamf^l. Jewess,Mr. Dickenscm ; 8. Pniqt^ Poona, ditto; 3« Foeteri 
'rosea, ditto; 4 . Foster’s Alioia, Mr. Moore ; 5. Chef-d’oenVre, Mr, Picken- 
son ; 6. Garth’s Perfection, ditto ; 7. Oliver Twist, ditto ; 8. Invincible, ditto; 
9. Miller’s Adonis, Mr. Moore ; 10. Alexandrine, Mr. White. 

Herbaceoos Plaots^l. Alstroemaria aurea, 1). Houghton, £sq. ; 8 Spirea 
arancuB, Mr. Moore ; S, Delphinium Barlowii, Mr. Dickenson ; 4. Mule Pink, 
Mr. White ; 5. Phlomis Semia, Mr. J. Moore ; 6. (ris Clarimond Mr. Dicken- 
aon. 

Frame Plants^!. Lillium eximinm, Mr. Phillips; 8. Campanula muraliflf 
Mr J. Moore ; 3. Verbena Nivenii, Mr. Jagger; 4 . Lychnis fulgens, Mr, 
Moore: 5. Campanula garganica, Mr. Gougn; 6. Verbena Tweediana, Mr. 
Dickenson. 

Tender Annuals—1. Thunbergia Alata, Mr. Baylis-; 8. Rhodanthe Man- 
glnsii, J. Gough, Esq.; 3. Martjnia proposidea, Mr. Izons; 4* Clintoniapul- 
chella,Mr, H. Pope. 

Hardy Annuals—1. ColHnsiabicolor, Mr.Coudrey; Cladanthus arabicuA, 

ditto ; S. Schizanthns Priestii, ditto ; 4. Iberis urobellata ditto. 

Pansies in Pots—1. Fair Maid of Perth, Mr. Earl ; 2. Raphael, ditto ; 3. 
Edgbaston Hero, Mr. Coudrey ; 4. Royal Purple, ditto ; 5. Lilac Perfection, 
ditto ; 6. Helena, ditto. 

Panzies (collections), 24 Blooms««-l. Mr. Earl, Diomede, Cupid, WidualPs 
Beizoni, WidoalPs Eliza, Chimpanzee, Lilac Perfection, Earl's BeauU of 
Edghastoi^ Lady Aon, Purpurea grandiflqra, Earl’s Cerulea grandiiaora, 
Lord Napier, Lord Warwick, WidnSl’s Don John, Venus, Apollo, R^hael, 
Earl’s Lanra, and seven Seedlings; 2. Mr.Coudrey, Edgbaston Hero,Beauty 
of Edmonton, Clara^ Thompson’s Victoria, Lady Sondes, Juliet, Royal Purple, 
King of Pansies, Masterpiece, Hamlet. Duchess of Kent, Crocea superbly 
Admiral Codriugton, Dauphin, Lord Calthurpe, Lilac Perfection, Lady Peel, 
Thompson’s Venosa, Rainbow, Lutea purpurea, Pluto, Corinne, Premier, and 
Queen of Heartsease; 3. Messrs. Pope and Sons, Seedling, Tamworth Hero, 
Camilla, Goliahf Pnrpnrea grandiflora, Sultan, M^ia, Beauty of Ealing, 
phnrea elegans, Maria (new). Rainbow, Seedling, Victoria, Masterpiece, 
Seedling, Climax, Vesta, Carlo Dolci, Silenus, Miss Malcolm, Betsy, Beizoni, 
Diomede, and Othello ; 4. Mr. Walthew. 

Ditto, 12 Blooms^l. Mr. Earl, Chimpanzee, Lilac Perfection, Apollo, Ra¬ 
phael, Earl’s Cerulea grandiflora, Thompson’s King, Fair Maid of Perth, 
Purpurea grandiflora, and four Seedlings; 9>Mr. Coudrey, Here of Edgbaston, 
Masterpiece, Daphne, Lord Caltborpe, Thompson’s Victoria, Clara, Venosa, 
Lady Sondes, King of Pansies, Pluto, Beauty of Edmonton, and Corinne j 3. 
Mr- Walthew; 4. Mr. E. Hill, Seedling, Warwickshire Lad, Widnail’s Amate» 
Widnall’s Eliza, Dauphin, Purpurea grandiflora. Lilac Perfection, Cupi^ 
WidnaU’s Victoria, Zoe, Duchess of Boccleugh, Queen Adeliade, VVidnall’s 
Cuido; 5. J. Pope and Son’s, Seedling, Tamworth Hero, GamiU^ Goliab, 
Beanty of Ealing, Maria, Climax, Purpurea grandiflora. Masterpiece, BeU 
aoui, Dorothea and Alpha. 

Ditto, 6 Blooms*^!. Mr. Earl, Earl’s Beauty of Edgbaston, Lord Namor, 
Antionette, Purpurea grandiflora, Bellona, and Seedling; 2. Mr, Cou^ey, 
Page’s Eclipse, Edgbaston Hero, Lady Sondes, Lord Caltborpe, King of 
pansies, and ^anty of Edmonton; 3. Mr. E. Hill, Daphne, Widnall’s Amato, 
Widaall’s Eliza, Widnall’s Victoria, Cupid, and Purpurea grandiflora; 4, 
Messrs. Pope and Son’s, Sutton, Tamworth Hero, Seneca, Camilla, Hero of 
Surrey, apd Apollo ; 5, Mr. Phillips, Lord Warwick, Raphael, Lady Anne, 
RotundifoUa, Phoebus, and Fair Maid of Perth. ^ 

Cut Specimens--**!. J. Gough, Esq*; 8. Mr. Dickenson; 9* Mr. White; 4. 
J. Gpugn, Esq,; 5. Mr. Coudrey ; 6 Mr. Dickenson. 

Nosegay, or Groups of Flowers—1 and 2, Mr. Coudrey. 

Plants not in Bloom, but remarkable for fineness of growth, L Cyoaa 
roToUita, J. Pope and Sons; 2. Cbarlwoodia Australis, ditto; 3. Aloe Africanns, 
Ditto. 
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Unclasfled Specimens—1. Gydsus nigricans, Mr. Dickenson; 9. Asalea 
(early red), Ditto; S, Rhododendron hirsatum, Ditto; 4. Boddlea globosa, J. 
Pope and Sons. 

On an American Aloe, &c.—I f jon think this worth patting into yoar 
pleasing pnblication, 1 beg you will; Mr. Bamford Hesketh, of Gwrych 
Castle, eighteen years ago, palled down an old hot-house, in which there 
was an American Aloe, (then about sixty years old,) not considering it any 
ornament in the new house, it was laid against a south wall in the garden 
in its old decayed box, where it has remained ever since without ever having 
been matted or covered; last winter, 1838, it was a little pinched, but it 
quite recovered its appearance in the summer, and is now as healthy and 
vigorous as it ever was. 

Can the-following be accounted for ? I sowed sixpenny worth of Hollyhock 
seed, and transplanted them, thev all turned out yellow and double. An 
answer is solicited from some reader of the Cabinet. 

Abergele, August 19th, 1839. J. B. H. 

NEW PLANTS. 

Angraecum armeniacum.—Orcnidaceae.—A native of Seirre Leone, bloomed 
at Messrs. Loddiges ; the flowers are of an uniform apricot colour, produced 
elosely, airanged on a horizontal lateral spike. (Bot. Reg.) 

Mafachenia clavata.—Orchidaceae.—From Rio; it has bloomed with R. 
Bateman, Esq.; the flowers are of a dull green, spotted with purple. The 
scape rises about nine inches. (Bot. Reg.) 

Senecio odoratus.—Why called ** Sweet scented?’* for it is scentless. The 
leaves are like an evergreen shrub; the plant rises to two feet high; the 
flower heads are yellow, small, rayless, and arranged in eorymbous panicles. 
It is a native of New Holland. (Bot. Reg.) 

Eurybia glutinosa.—From Van Dieman*s Land; it is an erect growing 
shrub, much the appearance of the Rosemary; the flowers are produced in 
eorymbous heads, the starry ray of each blossom is of a clear pale violet 
colour. It is a good additional conservatory plant. 

Portulacea grandiflora; rutila.—A beautiful variety of this pretty flowering 
greenhouse perennial plant; the flowers are of the richest crimson, more 
bright than P. Gillesii, and about as large as half-a-crown when full blown. 

Stenochilus longifolia.—From New Holland; it forms a small bush ; each 
flower is about an inch long, of a dullish green-red colour. 

Stenochilusincanus.—From New Holland; it forms a grey bush, looking 
like an olive, or some leafless acacia; the flowers are solitary, a little more 
than an inch long, of a dull green colour. 

Asteracantha longifolia.—A handsome flowering greenhouse herbaceous 
perennial plant; it forms a bright rich green bushy plant, bearing numerous 
whorls of gay blue labeate flowers. 

Cytisns Weldenii.—The flowers are produced in erect racemes; they are 
of So deleterious a quality that the scent will produce headache. 

Nepeta salvioefolia.—An Himalayan perennial plant, producing its flowers 
in long stalked cvmes, they are white, and of little beauty. 

Ipomea lonpfolia.—Stems erect, not twining, the flowers grow singly in 
the exils of the leaves; they are white with a delicate noyea scent, and as 
large as one of Galonyction bona nox. The plant is a perennial, with fleshy 
tuber like root, and if treated as is done with the dahlia root, will bloom 
freely in the open border. 

Solanum candidnm.—A noble looking shrubby plant, with leaves a foot 
long and nine inches broad, producing clusters of large and handsome white 
flowers. It has bloomed in the collection of George Barker, Esq., by whom 
it had been received from Mexico. 

Nuttallia Malvseflora.—The flowers are of a pale pink colour; The plant 
grows about half a yard high, and deserves a place in every flower garden ; 

U has bloomed in the Epsom Nursery. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE FOR OCTOBER. 

Roblla blboans. —^The plant grows about nine inches high, bnsby, and 
blooms very profusely ; the beantiful and numerous flowers produce a yery 
fine effect, no collection of stove plants, or in a warm greenhouse, ought to 
be without it; it blooms for nine months in the year. 

Our figure represents only a single branch, but the plant seldom exceeds 
nine or ten inches in height, and ^rms a peculiarly neat and symmetrical 
object. Although its habit appears to be herbaceous, we have never obser¬ 
ved it destitute of stems or leaves, so that these are evidently produced in 
constant succession. It is probable that the plant is suffrnticose ; but neither 
its superficial aspect nor a close examination warrant us in making such an 
assertion. 

As its general mode of growth seems to be different from most other her¬ 
baceous stove plants, some variation from the usual course of treatment is 
necessary in its cultivation. With regard to soil, it prefers a sandy loam, 
with a very trifling addition of heath-mould. The smallest pot into which 
the roots can be inserted, without undue compression, will be the most suitable, 
as too much pot-room is decidedly prejudicial. As with other stove plants, a 
period of dormancy is beneficial; still it must be supplied with water during 
the entire season, and will not be injured bv being continually subjected to a 
moderately high temperature. Indeed, if kept in a hothouse, it will flower 
during the whole of the winter months. Elspecial care should be taken to 
place it in a position alike free from the shade of other plants and the drop¬ 
pings from them or from the roof of the house, caused by the condensation of 
vapour, or admitted from the exterior surface. It should be kept on a dry 
stage or shelf; but a slightly humid atmosphere,will be ratberpropitious than 
otherwise. 

Seeds are liberally matured, and germinate successfully if sown in very 
light soil in shallow pans, and these plunged in a moderate bottom heat. 
Cuttings also succeed very well under the ordinary treatment, with all due 
precaution in preserving them from superabundant moisture. 

Fuchsia Worwaldii.— A very pleasing plant of this celebrated family ; 
we have never seen it bloom in the open bed, there it grows too much into 
foliage, but in a pot, rather confined, it blooms freely, if kept in an airy part 
of a greenhouse. 

Salvia confertiflora.— A native of Brazil. The flowers are of the 
wooly section, and are produced in a pendant raceme, and though small, 
being bright, are pretty. The plent grows several feet high, having large 
woolly leaves eight inches long, and five or six broad. The plant will flou¬ 
rish either in the greenhouse, or open border in summer, but blooms best in 
the former, being of a very vigorous habit; in the open border it produces too 
much foliage. 

Lobblia ramosa. —A very highly ornamental plant for the greenhouse or 
open border in summer ; it grows to four or five feet high, produces very 
numerous spreading branches, which flower profusely. It deserves a place 
in every collection, it grows rapidly and is easily propagated. 

REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Hibiscus violacba.— Another of the fine introductions into this country 
from the Swan River, by Captain Mangles, R. N. We recently saw it in 
fine bloom at Mr. Henderson's Nursery, Edgware Road, London ; it was 
grown in a cool place in their plant stove, it appears that it would flourish 
and bloom well in a greenhouse, and would be one of the most interesting 
plants for culture there; the plant is very neat in its growth even without 
flowers. 

SiPHOCAMPYLUs SPiCATA. —This species is much neater in growth than the 
S. bicolor, it blooms much more abundantly, and its bright yellow flowers 
are very showy. The plant deserves a place in every greenhouse ; it will, 
as well as the other species named, tbriv<^ in the open air, trained against a 
trellis or sooth aspected wall, and are well worth cultivating. 
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Pbntstemon OBtitiANotDEs TET cocciNBtJS.—Tbis Apkndid kind has baan 
raiaed bj Mr. Lowe^ of tb« CUpton Nuraerj, from Mexican seeds, and of 
whom we procured filants, being so superior a Tariety. The plank is as 
hardy as P, gentianoidesi and blooms as profusely ; it deseryes a pliee in 
eyery flower garden. 


FLORIGULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

All greenhouse plants should now be housed without delay, and air admit¬ 
ted, except when it is frosty. The plmits should not be watered in the eyen- 
ing, but in the early part of the day, so that the damps may be dried up 
before the house is closed, as they are during the night prejudicial to the 
plants. The soil in the pots should frequently be loosened at the surface, 
to prerent its forming a mossy or yery compact state. 

The plants of the Cactus that haye been kept in the open air during the 
summer, may be brought to bloom successirely, by taking such as are desired 
to Moom immediately into the beat of a forcing pine bouse. Other plants 
to bloom afterwards, should be kept in a greenhouse protected from the 
frost. 

The plants of the Calceolaria that haye been grown in the open borders 
during the summer months, should noW be taken up and potted, afterwards 
kept in a cool frame, or cool part of the greenhouse, being careful not to 
give too much water, jast sufficient to keep the soil moist will only be ne¬ 
cessary. 

The Chinese Primroses that haye been grown in the open borders, will re¬ 
quire to be taken up. 

The plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots, and 
taken into the greenhouse, will be found to haye pushed a number of suckers. 
If the ofl'sets are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is advisable to pinch 
OS’ the tops, so as to prevent their exhausting of the plant to the weakening of 
the flower. If the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers 
entire. Attention will be required to waterintz, as the roots absorb much if 
giren. If the plant is allowed to wither, it checks the flowers, whether in 
bud or expanded. And so much do we admire this handsome genus of flow¬ 
ers, that we are fully pursuaded their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form 
and colour, will most amply repay for any labour that may be bestowed on 
the plants. 

The Dahlia seed, if not cut off by frost, will now be perfected. They are 
best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly, where they will not be 
liable to mould, and kept in a dry, but not too hot a situation ; being thus 
kept in the chaff, the small seeds will not shrivel, but be kept plump. The 
roots will now require taking Up, if not done last month. 

Dutch roots may in this month be successively planted, (see Articles on in 
former numbers. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants intended to be inured to tbe open air, will 
require to have protection at tbe roots, &c. 

Tabers of Commeilinas, and bulbs of Tigridias, should be taken up and 
preserved dry through winter. 

Newly planted shrubs in exposed situations should be secured to stakes, 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and replanted. 

In taking and potting greenhouse plants &c. that have been grown in tbo 
open grou^ daring summer, do not head them down entire as it would cause 
It production of fresh shoots, which being weak, from the season of tbe year, 
often perish during Winter, it is best to head them only partially. 

Plants of Rhododendrons, Persian lilacs. Azaleas, Roses, &c. intended to 
force into bloonr by Christmas, should immediately he taken in for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Neapolitan Violets should be placed in a cool frame to get into bloom early. 
As should be done too with pinks, &c. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

DECEMBER 1st, 1839. 

PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE 1. 

ON TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF FLOWERS, &c., BY THE PHOTOGENIC 

PROCESS. 

BY FLORAE 

This new mode of taking drawings of flowers having created con¬ 
siderable excitement in the floral community. I forward the 
particulars of it (as given in the Magazine of Natural History), for 
insertion in the Floricultural Cabinet. I have tried it and find it 
give a very correct representation of the specimen. 

The operation is a little tedious as to its chemical preparation, 
but when once practised is done very readily, it is well worth 
adopting, especially to obtain a correct form of what is desired. 

The mode of fixing the images of the camera obscura, and 
copying engravings, by means of the chemical action of light on 
paper prepared with a solution of chloride of silver, has attracted 
so much notice, and produced so much popular excitement, that 
a few observations on this interesting process will not perhaps be 
considered out of place in your magazine. I venture to occupy 
your pages with the less reluctance, because I fbel that the appli¬ 
cation of this heliographic or photogenic art will be of immense 
service to the botanist, by enabling him to procure beautifiil out¬ 
line drawings of many plants, with a degree of accuracy, which, 
otherwise, he could not hope to obtain. 

That light will act on chloride of silver is by no means a novel 
discovery, and paper prepared with it was long ago used by Bitter 
VoL. VII. No. 82. u 
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and Wollaston, in testing the chemical action of the rays of the 
solar spectrum; still, in this country it wm not, I believe, applied 
to any purpose likely to be of use to the naturalist and traveller, 
until brought into notice by the researches of Mr. Talbot. It is 
not a little amusing to observe how many pretenders to the dis¬ 
covery have started up since the announcement of Mr. Talbot’s 
discovery, and that of M. Daguerre in France. The latter gen¬ 
tleman has, through M. Arago, at a late meeting of the French 
Institute, announced his mode of preparing a sensitive paper, far 
exceeding that of Mr. Talbot in delicacy, but otherwise possess¬ 
ing the same property of indicating intensity of light by depth of 
colour, and consequently differing from that marvellous prepara¬ 
tion which he is said to possess, and which represents shadows 
by depth of colour, precisely as in nature. 

M. Daguerre prepares his heliographic paper by immersing a 
sheet of thin paper in hydrochloric ether, which has been kept 
sufficiently long to be acid ; the paper is then carefully and com¬ 
pletely dried, as this is stated to be essential to its proper prepa¬ 
ration. The paper is next dipped into a solution of nitrate of silver 
(the degree of concentration of which is not mentioned,) and dried 
without artificial heat in a room from which every ray of light is 
carefully excluded. By this process, it acquires a very remark¬ 
able facility in being blackened on a very slight exposure to light 
even when-the latter is by no means intense ; indeed by the dif¬ 
fused day-light of early evening in the month of February. This 
prepared paper rapidly loses its extreme sensitiveness to light, and 
finally becomes not more readily acted upon by the solar beams 
than paper dipped in nitrate of silver only. M. Daguerre renders 
his drawings permanent by dipping them in water, so as to dissolve 
all the undecomposed salt of silver. 

This process is very inconvenient, for many reasons, among 
which are the difficulty of procuring, as well as the expense of 
hydrochloric ether; on this account I prefer Mr. TalJbot’s process, 
although it is to be regretted that this gentleman has not stated 
more explicitly the proportions in which he uses the ingredients 
employed in the preparation of his sensitive paper. I have per¬ 
formed a set of experiments on this subject, and can recommend 
the following proportions as the most effective and economical. 
Two hundred grains of common salt are to be dissolved in a pint 
of water, and sheets of thin blue wove post paper saturated with 
the solution, which, for this purpose^ should be poured into a dish;^ 
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and, the^paper being immersed, the application of the solution to 
every part should be injured by the use of a sponge. The paper 
is then to be removed, drained of its superfluous moisture, and 
nearly dried by pressure between folds of linen or bibulous 
paper. 

Two hundred and forty grains of fused nitrate of silver are then 
to be dissolved in twelve fluid ounces of water, and this solution 
is to be applied by means of a sponge to one side of each sheet of 
the previously prepared paper, which side should be marked with 
a pencil, so that when the paper is fit for use the prepared side 
may be distinguished. The sheets of paper are then to be hung 
upon lines in a dark room to dry, and when nearly free from 
moisture, their marked sides are to be once more sponged over 
with the solution of silver, and finally dried ; they are then to be 
cut into pieces of convenient size, and preserved from light, or even 
too much exposure to air, by being wrapped up in several folds of 
brown paper, and kept in a portfolio* 

The proportions above recommended are suflicient for the pre¬ 
paration of a quire of the kind of paper alluded to ; if more of 
the salt of silver were used, the paper would indeed become dark-» 
er by the action of light, but its expense would be proportionally 
increased; and when prepared in the manner directed, it assumes 
by less than a minute’s exposure to the rays of the sun, a rich 
mulberry brown tint, of sufficient intensity to define an outline 
very beautifully, which indeed is all that is required. 

To use this paper, the specimen, of which a drawing is required, 
is removed from the herbarium, placed on a piece of the paper, 
and kept in silu by a pane of common glass pressed by weights; a 
piece of plate glass, however, is preferable, as it is sufficiently 
heavy to press the plant close to the paper. The whole is then 
placed in the sunshine, and in less than a minute all the uncover¬ 
ed parts of the paper will assume a rich brown tint. The paper 
should then be removed from the direct influence of the sun, and 
placed in a book until the drawing be made permanent: the spe¬ 
cimen, quite uninjured by the process, may then be replaced in 
the herbarium, and the drawing of another taken, and so on. So 
rapidly is this process executed, that twenty-five or thirty draw¬ 
ings may be obtained in an hour, providing we are favoured with 
a direct sunbeam; if, however, we have only the diffused day-light 
five or ten minutes, and sometimes even more, are required to 
produce a drawing with well defined outlines. 
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If drawings of recent plants be required, specimens of propex 
size should be cut, and if not too rigid, placed on a piece of paper, 
and kept in a proper position by means of a pane of glass, as in 
the case of dried specimens ; but if the plant be rigid, the speci¬ 
mens should be placed for twenty-four hours between folds of 
blotting paper, under a heavy weight, before placing them on the 
sensitive paper. Having obtained as many drawings as are re¬ 
quired, the next thing is to fix them, so that their otherwise 
evanescent character may not deprive them of their value. For 
this purpose place them in a dish, and pour cold water over them ; 
allow them to soak for ten minutes, and then transfer them to, or 
sponge them over with, a solution, made by dissolving an ounce 
of common salt in half a pint of water, to which half a fluid ounce 
of the tincture of sesqui-chloride of iron has been added. The 
drawings thus prepared may be dried by pressure between folds 
of linen, and exposure to the air; and may then be examined 
without danger. On looking at them, every one must be struck 
with the extreme accuracy with which every scale, nay, every 
projecting hair, is preserved on the paper; the character and ha¬ 
bit of the plant is most beautifully delineated, and if the leaves be 
not too opaque, the venation is most exquisitely represented; this 
is particularly the case with the more delicate ferns, as Polypodium 
Dryopteris, Among those classes of plants which appear to be 
more fitted than others for representation by this process, may be 
ranked the ferns, grasses, and umbeliferous plants; the photoge^ 
nic drawings of the former are indeed of exquisite beauty. 

The fiict of the object being white on a brown ground does not 
affect the utility of this mode of making botanic drawings ; indeed 
I almost fancy that their character is better preserved by this con¬ 
trast to tint, than by a coloured outline on a white ground. Every 
one will be fully aware of the value of this process to the botanist, 
in obtaining drawings of rare plants preserved in the herbaria of 
others, and which he would otherwise have probably no means of 
obtaining. 

If the drawing of a tree or a large shrub be required, a box 
blackened inside, having a hole at one end about one and a quarter 
inch in diameter, must be provided; in this hole should be placed 
a lens of five or six inches focus; if one of longer focus be used, 
the dispersion of light becomes too great to insure an accurate 
representation. When the tree or shrub is well illuminated by the 
solar beams, the lens should be presented towards it, at a distance 
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varying of course with the height of the object. A piece of card¬ 
board should then be placed in the box, a little beyond the true 
focus of the lens, and the former until a well-defined bright image 
of the tree, etc. is formed on the card, of course in an inverted 
direction. The box is then to be placed on any convenient sup¬ 
port in this position, and a piece of the prepared paper fixed on the 
card, the lid of the box is then to be closed, and the whole left 
for half an hour, at the end of which time a beautifully accurate 
outline of the object will be foimd on the paper, which is then to 
be rendered permanent in the usual manner. It is obvious that 
this plan is unavailable on a windy day, on account of the branches 
of the tree, &c. being continually moving, so that it is of far less use 
to the botanist than the above described process for obtaining 
drawings of small specimens. 

Floba. 


ARTICLE II. 

LONICERA PERlCLYMENUiVi.—HONEYSUCKLE or WOODBINE. 

BT CLAUDIA. 

It received the generic name of Lonicera, as a compliment from 
Plumier to Adam Lonicer, a physician at Frankfort. We name it 
Woodbine, because it winds itself as it were in wedlock to every 
tree and shrub in its neighbourhood, which it graces by its well 
attired branches in return for the support it borrows; from hence 
it is styled the Bond of Love. 

** The woodbines mix in am’rons play, 

And breath their fragrant leaves away,** 

In the time of Edward the Third, it appears to have been emble¬ 
matical of true love, as Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
says, 


“ And tho that were chap^lets, on her hede, 

Of fresh wodebind. be such as never were 
To love untrue, in word, in thought, no dede ; 

By ay stedfast; ne for plesance ne fere. 

Too that they shulde hir hertes all to tere. 

Wood never flit, but ever were stedfast. 

Till that hir lives there asunder brast.'* 

This climbing plant always turns from east to west, and so firm¬ 
ly does it hold its supporter in embrace, that we often see young 
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trees and branches indented like a screw by the pressure. As the 
\ gentle Desdemona clung to the dark warrior, so have we seen the 
delicate and supple stalks of the woodbine endeavour to embrace 
the trunk of the sturdy oak, and in the bold attempt it is often seen 
thrown off to perish on the ground, unless caught by humbler 
shrubs, who seem proud to display the flowery festoons which the 
monarch of our woods had rejected. So have we seen modem 
Desdemonas turn from support within their reach, aspiring to 
climb by means too large for their grasp; they have been drawn 
up, in weak hopes, by a slight hold, which the first winds severed 
throwing them to the earth, too feeble to catch the most lowly 
plant. 

We love to see shrubs o’er-canopied with luscious woodbine,” 
but in the oak of the forest its beauties wither in the shade of its 
too grand supporter. 

The name of Honeysuckle, we presume, was given to this plant, 
from the trick of children, who draw out the trumpet-shaped 
corollas from the cal 3 rx, to suck the honey from the nectary. 

This flower is what is termed a tubulose nectary, and the sweet 
liquid la 3 ring at the bottom is secure from the reach of the indus¬ 
trious bee ; but the hawk-moth, a species of the sphinx', hovers 
over these flowers in the evening, and with its long tongue extracts 
the honey from the very bottom of the flower. Other insects that 
have not the advantage of so lengthened a tongue, tap the bulbs of 
the flower, by making a puncture towards the bottom, and then 
revel in the luxurious sweet. 

The nectary of a flower is that part of the blossom which con¬ 
tains a liquid honey, and we are inclined to think that this sac¬ 
charine juice is distilled from the plant, and conveyed to the 
nectaty for the double purpose of giving nourishment to the parts 
of fructification and decomposition to the farina. 

** These, nature’s works, the carious mind employ, 

Inspire a soothing melancholy joy.** 

The woodbine has a light and elegant, but negligent air, better 
calculated to ornament rural groves than to embellish stately gar¬ 
dens, and a more suitable climber for the rustic porch than the 
modem portico. Cunningham has given it to the Cottage of Con¬ 
tent. 

** Green rushes were strewed on her floor. 

Her casement sweet woodbines crept wantonly round, 

And decked the sod seats at her door.*’ 

\ 
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The perfume of the honeysuckle being of the most agreeable 
kind^ it should be fi^equently met with in the shrubbery; when 
planted near the fore-ground it ought to be kept as a shrub, 
which, as well as giving neatness, ensures a succession of flowers. 
In the wilderness walks, it should have liberty to climb the trees, 
and hang its wreaths from branch to branch; and where the ivy 
gives verdure to the bare trunk, there should the woodbine display 
its blossoms and shed its odours; as also over the rur£d arbours of 
the present day, as it did o’er those of Shakspeare’s. 

— - — ** Beatrice^ who e’en now 

Is couched in the woodbine coverinre.*’ 

Much Ado. 

The nurserymen of this country now offer us many distinct spe¬ 
cies of the lonicera, besides many varieties of the common wood¬ 
bine. The dutch honeysuckle, Lonicera Belgicay may be trained 
with a stem, and formed into a head like a tree; the flowers of 
this variety are of a reddish colour on their outsides, and yellowish 
within, of a very delightful odour. There are two varieties of the 
Dutch honeysuckle, one of which is called the Long blowing, as it 
blossoms in June, July, and August; the other succeeds it, and is 
therefore called the Late Eed-blowing Honeysuckle, L, eerotina* 
Both of these should be planted in considerable quantities. The 
latter kind has only been introduced about a century ; Ibr in 1715 
it was esteemed a great curiosity, and is supposed to have been 
first brought to this country by the Flemish florists, who were 
then in the habit of coming over annually with plants for sale. 

The Virginia trumpet honeysuckle, Lonicera sempermren^, 
was cultivated in this country by John Tradescant, jun. as long 
back as 1656, and although it is without odour^ it is a desirable 
evergreen climber, the bright scarlet flowers being so ornamental 
from May to August. There is a ^ew scarlet flowered variety 
very superior to the old kind which deserves a place in every 
shrubbery, trellis, or harbour. This kind of honeysuckle requires 
a south aspect, and a sheltered situation. The branches being 
weak and rambling, it is generally trained to a wall; but it has a 
better effect when its branches are interwoven with the cypress, 
or any other evergreen, which will shelter it, from the north, and 
support its gay trumpets to advantage. 

The common honeysuckles will grow in almost any soil or situ¬ 
ation, and there are few inmates of the shrubbery more desirable 
than these odiferous stragglers, which perfume the air to a great 
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distance,particularly in the morning and evening. They are easily 
propagated, either by layers* or cuttings ; but the latter are pre¬ 
ferred. The cuttings should have four joints, three of which 
should be buried in the earth, and the fourth above the surface, 
from which the shoots are produced^ September is the best 
month for planting the woodbine cuttings. How greatly would 
our hedges be improved by a few cuttings being stuck in the 
ground ; how little the trouble, the expence none,—but the de¬ 
lightful air would well repay the labour. 

We should have passed over the medicinal qualities of this 
plant, had we not accidentally opened the work of a student in 
physic, who flourished in London, in the year 1681 ; and as we 
conclude it is but little known to the students of 1839, we extract 
it for the sole purpose of benefiting the faculty —a laugh. 

This learned ^sculapian author says, under the head ‘ Wood¬ 
bind,* “ It is a plant so common, that every one that hath eyes 
knows them ; and he that hath none cannot read a description if I 
should write it. Doctor Tradition, thatgrand introducer of errors 
that hater of truth, that lover of folly, and that mortal foe to Doc¬ 
tor Reason, hath taught the common people to use the leaves of 
flowers of this plant in mouth waters ; and by long continuance of 
time hath so grounded it in the brains of the vulgar, that you cannot 
beat it out with a beetle. All mouth waters ought to be cooling 
and drying, but hpneysuckles are cleansing, consuming, and di¬ 
gesting, and therefore no ways fit for inflammations ; thus Doctor 
Reason. And, if you please, we will leave Doctor Reason awhile, 
and come to Doctor Experience, a learned gentleman and his 
brother. Take a leaf and chew it in your mouth, and you will 
quickly find it likelier to cause a sore mouth, or throat, than to 
cure it. It is an herb of Mercury^ and appropriated to the lungs; 
the celestial crab claims dominion over it, neithei is it a foe to 
the hton ; if the lungs be afilicted by Jupiter^ this is your cure.” 

The leaves of the woodbine are the favourite food of the goat 
hence the French have named this plant, Checre-feuille (Goat*s- 
leaf.) 
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ABTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON SUPERB PINKS. 

BY Mr. benjamin WILLIAMSON, MANOR 8TREBT, CLAPTON. 

Having frequently seen applications in your Floricultural Cabi¬ 
net, for a list of the best Florist’s flowers, and where they may be 
purchased; in reply to which, I beg to state, that I am a great 
admirer of Florist’s flowers in general, but a principal object of my 
attention is turned to that beautiful flower the Pink (which I am 
proud to see takmg so prominent a station in the minds of the 
Floricultural World,) and which I spare no trouble to obtain, as I 
generally endeavour to procure every good sort. Having visited 
many places and having had an opportunity of seeing many grow¬ 
ers, I can safely state, that I never met with any to excel what are 
grown at Woolwich and its Neighbourhood, either as a Collection, 
or for Blooming ; as a proof of which, I beg to refer to the Me¬ 
tropolitan Show on the 26th of June last, when three prizes out of 
four, where taken by the Woolwich Growers, the first was award¬ 
ed to Mr. Norman ; the second to Mr. Ibbett; and the fourth to 
Mr. Ward; all of whom reside at Woolwich. Being myself an 
Amateur Grower, I consequently grow none for sale, and when in 
want of any Plants, I apply to Mr. Ibbett of Woolwich, who inva¬ 
riably is sure to supply me with the best sorts, and perfectly cor¬ 
rect under their proper names, I can therefore without hesitation 
recommend him. The following are the best sSrts in cultivation 
that I can recommend to notice, and can be obtained of him at the 
proper season, from the latter end of September till the begin¬ 
ning of November. 


Creed’s President. 
Deakin’s Burdett. 

Knight’s Lady Auckland. 

Emma. 

Bexley Beauty. 

Norman’s Queen Victoria. 

Defiance. 

Knight of Henley. 

Miss Cheese. 

Ward’s Queen. 

Weeden’s Queen Victoria. 
Young’s Joe Miller. 
Clark’s Roseana. 

Barretf s Conqueror. 

VoL. VII. No. 82. 


Dry’s Earl of Uxbridge. 
Cousin’s Victoria. 
Eight’s Lord Brougham. 
Bridge’s Queen. 

Ibbett’s Triumphant. 
Clark’s ditto 
Marshall’s Defiance. 
Barlow’s George IV. 
Mann’s Dr. Summers. 
Aker’s Lord Brougham. 
Unsworth’s Omega. 
Hopkin’s One in the ring. 
Earl of Cheltenham. 
Seal’s Miss Austin. 

KK 
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Hardstone’s Adelaide. Eldridge’s Superb. 

“ No. 1. Smith’s No. 88. 

Wilmore’s Queen Victoria. 

• Any of the above can be obtained from Mr. Ibbett, (Florist,) 
Mount Pleasant, Woolwich, as also a splendid collection of Carna¬ 
tions, Picotees, Ranunculuses, &c. 

Should you think the above worthy your notice in your Cabinet, 
I shall feel great pleasure at all times in forwarding any useful 
information. 

B. Williamson. 

[We shall feel much obliged by any fiirther communications our 
respected Correspondent may favor us with.— Cond.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE CARNATION. 

BY DIANTHU8. 

I HAVE been a grower of that lovely plant the Carnation (for 
showing at competition) for upwards of twenty years, during 
which time, I have had an opportunity of ascertaining what mode 
of treatment is required to grow it to the best advantage; I 
therefore offer th^ following remarks for insertion in the Cabinet, 
for November or December, as it is the period when the best 
layers may be obtained, having established themselves after re¬ 
moval from the parent plant. 

When the plants are about mid-bloom I perform the layering 
in the usual manner, and as soon as I discover they are sufficiently 
rooted, which varies, some kinds being much longer than others, 
as season and situation too operate to create a difference ; I take 
the layers up carefully and put four plants into each twenty-four 
sized pot, placing the layers near the side of the pot, but not for 
the stem to touch it, for I have found many of the tender sorts 
die from that circumstance. 

The compost which I use is light; as soon as potted, they are 
well watered, and placed in a close frame and shaded : to those 
who have not the the convenience of a frame, a shady sheltered 
situation should be selected. After having been shaded about ten 
days, they will bear full exposure to the sun ; but to prevent inju- 
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ry from heavy rains, the glass should be placed over the plants 
during the night. 

On the approach of winter, the pots are plunged in coal ashes, 
this is, of course, within the frame, and has the effect of prevent¬ 
ing the pots from drying, as well as to guard them against severe 
frosts. They remain in this situation till the following March, and 
are then more fully exposed to the air, about the first week in 
April, they are finally removed into the pots in which they are 
intended to fiower, viz. twelve inches deep and ten across, and 
others, fourteen deep and twelve across. In the former, I only 
put two plants, and in the latter I put four; I however, very 
much prefer the former, as the roots run much more freely in 
pots comparatively small, when they can easily reach the sides* 
Drainage is an essential consideration in the culture of the Car¬ 
nation ; in order, therefore, that the water may escape from the 
earth in the pot with great readiness, I use about three inches of 
broken pots or stones; these are first placed in the bottom of the 
pot, and to prevent the earth mixing with this drainage, it is cov¬ 
ered with an inch of moss. When all are potted, I then remove 
them to a situation where they are sheltered from the north winds; 
as the season advances, and the rays of the sun become powerfiil, 
I remove the pots where they receive partial shade from the mid¬ 
day sun, and in this situation they are allowed to flower. As 
soon as the flower stalks begin to grow, the stakes are placed in 
the centre of the pot, and the stems secured by ties of matting, 
according as at the time the buds begin to be formed, I place 
some finely broken manure on the surface of the pots, being 
watered through this, it greatly invigorates the plants and 
strengthens the bloom. When the buds are nearly ready to ex¬ 
pand, I assist them by using a sharp knife, to part the extremities 
of the calyx, they then burst much more freely. I also find it to 
be of the utmost consequence to protect the calyx from bursting, 
by tying a piece of matting neatly round its centre; some flowers 
will bloom without this precaution, but by far the greater number 
require it. As soon as the blossoms begin to expand, I shade the 
flowers with paper covers. Sometimes the flowers are in danger 
from earwigs, these I prevent from getting to the flower by a 
small gauze bag being placed under each flower to stop their pro¬ 
gress up the stem, which is quite effectual. 

For &e compost I take equal portions of fresh loam, rotted cow- 
dung, a year old at least, river sand, and leaf mould; I have it 
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looked over to see no wire worm is in it, when I apprehend there 
are small ones which escape notice, I have some fresh lime stones 
thrown into a tub of water, have it well stirred up, and after con¬ 
fusion has subsided, and the water becomes clear as at first, I pour 
it in its clear state over the compost, this effects the destruction 
of any remaining. 

Dianthus. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON CHINESE GARDENS. 

(Contiimed from page 23*2.) 

Neither do they employ together the catalpha and the acacia, 
the yew and the willow, the plane and the sumach* nor any of such 
heterogenous sorts ; but on the contrary, they assemble in their 
large woods, the oak, the elm, the beech, the tulip, the sycamore, 
maple and plane, the Indian chesnut, the tong-shu, and the west* 
em walnut, the arbeal, the lime, and all whose luxuriant foliages 
hide the direction of their branches ; and growing in globular 
masses, assemble well together ; forming, by the harmonious 
combination of their tints, one grand group of rich verdure. 

In their smaller plantations, they employ trees of a smaller 
growth, but of the same concordant sorts; bordering them with 
Persian lilacs, gClder-roses, seryngas, coronillas or sennas of 
various sorts, flowering raspberries, yellow jessamine, hypericum 
or St. John’s wort, the spiraea fhitex, altheas, roses, and other 
flowering shrubs peculiar to China; such as the moli-wha, the 
quey-wha, the lan-wha, and the wen-quang-shu ; intermixed with 
flowers, and with the tallow-tree and padus of various species, the 
tse tang or rose tree, elder, mountain ash, acacia, double blossom¬ 
ed thorn, and many other sorts of flowering trees : and wherever 
the ground is bare, they cover it with white, blue, purple and 
variegated periwinkle, the convolvulus minor, dwarf stocks, vio¬ 
lets, primroses, and different kinds of creeping flowers ; and with 
strawberries, tutsen and ivy, which climbs up and covers the 
stems of the trees. 

In their large plantations, the flowers generally grow in the 
natural ground ; but in flower-gardens, and all other parts that are 
highly kept, they are in pots, buried in the groimd; which, as 
fast as the bloom goes off, are removed, and others are brought to 
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supply their places; so that there is a constant succession, for al« 
most every month in the year; and the Bowers are never seen, but 
in the height of their beauty. 

Amongst the most interesting parts of the Chinese^plantations, 
are their open groves; for as they spend much of their time there, 
care is taken to situate them as pleasantly as possible, and to 
adorn them with all kinds of natural beauties. 

The ground on which they are planted, is commonly uneven, yet 
not rugged: either on a plain, raised into many gentle swellings^; 
on the easy declivity of a mountain, commanding rich prospects; 
or in vales, surrounded with woods, and watered with springs and 
rivulets. Those which are in an open exposure, are generally 
bordered with flowery meadows, extensive corn-fields, or large 
lakes; the Chinese Artists observing, that the brilliancy and gaiety 
of the objects, form a pleasing contrast with the gloom of the 
grove; and when they are confined in thickets, or close woods, 
the plantations are so contrived that, from every approach, some 
part of the grove is hid; which opens gradually to the eye of the 
passenger, satisfies his curiosity by degrees. 

Some of these groves are composed of evergreens, chiefly of 
pyramidal form, thinly planted over the surface, with flowering 
shrubs scattered amongst them: others consist of lofty spreading 
trees, whose foliage affords a shady retreat during the heat of the 
day. The plants are never crowded together ; sufiicient room 
being left between them for sitting or walking upon the grass ; 
which, by its shady situation, retains a constant verdure; and, in 
the spring, is adorned with a great variety of early flowers, such 
as violets, crocus’s, polyanthus* primroses, hyacinths, cowslips, 
snow-drops, dafifodils and daisies. Some trees of the grove are 
suffered to branch out from the very bottom of the stem upwards; 
others, for the sake of variety, have their stems bare; but far the 
greater number are surrounded with rose-trees, sweet-briar, honey 
suckles, scarlet beans, nasturtiums, everlasting and sweet-scented 
peas, double blossomed briar, and other odoriferous shrubs, which 
beautify the barren parts of the plant, and perfume the air. 

Sometimes too their open groves are composed of lemon, orange, 
citron pompelmose, and myrtle-trees; which, as the climate varies, 
either grow in the earth, or in buried tubs and pots, that are re¬ 
moved to greenhouses during the winter. They also have groves 
of all sorts of fine formed fruit-trees ; which, when they blossom, 
or when their fruit is ripe are exceedingly beautifril; and to add to 
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the luxuriance of these scenes, the Chinese Artists plant vines of 
different coloured grapes near many of the trees, which climb up 
their stems, and afterwards hang in festoons from one tree to ano¬ 
ther. 

In all their open groves are kept young broods of pheasants, 
partridges, pea-fowls, turkies, and all kinds of handsome domestic 
birds, who flock thither, at certain times of the day to be fed ; 
they also retain in them, by the same method, squirrels, pe-che- 
li-cats, small monkies, cockatoos, parrots, hog deer, spotted ca- 
pritos, lambs, Guinea pigs, and many other little beautiful birds 
and animals. 

The trees which the Chinese Gardeners use in their open groves, 
and also for detached trees, or groupes of two, three, or four toge¬ 
ther, are the mountain-cedar, the spruce, silver, and balm of 
Gilead firs, the larix, the smooth stemmed pine, the arbor vitse, 
and cypress ; the weeping willow, the u-kyew-mu, the birch, the 
maple, the western walnut, arbeal, tulip acacia, oak, elm, and all 
others that grow in picturesque forms; and whenever they loose 
their natural shape, either by too quick vegetation, or other acci¬ 
dents, they endeavour to reduce them to an agreeable form, by 
lopping off their exuberances ; or by forcing them into other direc¬ 
tions. The Indian, or horse-chesnut, the lime, and some others 
of a stiff, formal growth, they never use detached; but find them 
on account of their rich verdure, their blossom, and abundant 
foliage, very fit for thickets, woods and avenues. 

They have particular plants for the dressed gay parts of the 
Garden ; others in their wilds and scenes of horror; and others 
appropriated to monuments and ruins; or to accompany buildings 
of various sorts ; according as their properties fit them for these 
different purposes. 

In planting, they are nicely attentive to the natural size of their 
plants ; placing such as are of humble growth in the front; and 
those that are higher, gradually inwards : that all may be exposed 
to view at the same time. They appropriate certain plants to low 
moist situations; and others to those that are dry and lofty; 
strictly attending therein to Nature: for though a willow, say they, 
may grow upon a mountain, or an oak in a bog, yet are not these 
by any means natural situations for either. 

The lakes and rivers are well stored with fish and water-fowl; 
all the vessels are contrived for fishing, hunting, and other sports 
that are profitable as well as entertaining ; and in their borders 
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tiiey plant, instead of flowers, sweet herbs, celery, carrots, pota¬ 
toes, strawberries, scarlet beans, nasturtiums, endive, cucumbers, 
melons, pineapples, or other handsome fruits and vegetables; while 
all the less sightly productions for the kitchen, are carefully hid 
behind espaliers of fruit-trees. And thus, they say, every farmer 
may have a Garden without expense : and, that if all landholders 
were men of taste, the world might be formed into one continued 
Garden, without difliculty. 

Such is the substance of what I have hitherto collected relative 
to the Gardens of the Chinese. My endeavours, in this Article, 
have been to give the general outline of their style of Gard¬ 
ening, without entering into trifling particulars, and without 
enumerating many little rules of which the Artists occasionally 
avail themselves ; being pursuaded that, to men of genius, siich 
minute discriminations are always unnecessary, and often preju¬ 
dicial, as they burden the memory, and clog the imagination with 
superfluous restrictions. 

The dispositions and different artifices before mentioned, 
are those which are chiefly practised in China, and such as best 
characterize their style of Gardening. But the artists of that 
coimtry are so inventive, and so various in their combinations 
that no two of their compositions are ever alike : they never 
copy nor imitate each other ; they do not even repeat their own 
productions ; saying, that what has once been seen, operates 
feebly at a second inspection ; and that whatever bears even a dis¬ 
tant resemblance to a known object, seldom excites a new idea. 
The reader is therefore not to imagine that what has been related 
is all that exists; on the contrary, a considerable number of other 
examples might have been produced: but those that have been 
offered, will probably be sufiicient; more especially as most of 
them are like certain compositions in music, which, though, sim¬ 
ple in themselves, suggest, to a fertile imagination, an endless 
succession of complicated variations. 

To the generality of Europeans, many of the foregoing descrip¬ 
tions may seem improbable; and the execution of what has been 
described, in some measure impracticable: but those who are bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the East, know that nothing is too great for 
Eastern magnificence to attempt; and there can be few impossi¬ 
bilities, where treasures are inexhaustible, where power is 
unlimited and where munificence has no bounds. 
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European artists must not always hope to rival Oriental grandeur: 
they will seldom find islands for ostriches, or forests for elephants, 
where property is much divided, where power is confined, and 
wealth rare : men of genius may often conceive more than it is 
practicable to execute; yet let them always boldly look up to the 
sun, and copy as much of its lustre as they can: circumstances will 
frequently obstruct them in their course, and they may be pre¬ 
vented from soaring high; but their attention should constantly be 
fixed on great objects, and their productions always demonstrate, 
that they knew the road to perfection, had they been enabled to 
proceed on the journey. 

Where twining serpentine walks, digging holes and crooked 
ditches for earth to raise mole-hills, scattering shrubs, and ringing 
never-ceasing changes on lawns, groves and thickets, is called 
Gardening; artists will have few opportunities of displaying their 
talents; it matters little there who are the Gardeners; a cabbage 
planter may rival a Claude, and a clown outwine a Poussin; the 
meanest may do the little there is to be done, and the best could 
reach no farther. But wherever a better style is adopted, and 
Gardens are to be natural, without resemblance to vulgar Nature, 
new without affectation, and extraordinary without extravagance; 
where the spectator is to be amused, where his attention is eon- 
stantly to be kept up, his curiosity excited, and his mind agitated 
by a great variety of opposite passions, there parts will be necea- 
sary; and Gardeners must be men of genius, of experience and 
judgement; quick in perception, rich in expedients, fertile in 
imagination, and thoroughly versed in all die affections of the 
human mind. 


On Chinese Gardens. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE &c. OF THE TULIP. 

BY MR. J FORBBS, STANLEY, YORKSHIRB. 

As the period is approaching for planting this long admired favor¬ 
ite, the Tulip, I forward for insertion in the Cabinet, some 
remarks upon its history, descriptive properties, and mode of 
culture, extracted from the observations of a Continental Grower 
of celebrity, (M. Trippet,) who forwarded me the same, along 
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with a fine collection of splendid kinds of Tulips. He observes 
that the Tulip grows naturally on the Savoy mountains, and in 
the neighbourhood of Nice. It furnishes varieties of which the 
two principal are, first, Bizarres, and second, those on a white 
ground. The first are those which have a yellow tinge, mingled 
with other colours, but entirely exclude white. 

They were in great esteem forty or fifty years back, but are look¬ 
ed on less favourable at present. Many persons, however, culti¬ 
vate them still, to form a contrast, by their dark shades of colour, 
with those on a white ground. The last named kinds, on the 
contrary, have not the slightest trace of yellow. Sometimes, 
indeed, at the moment of blowing, a few exhibit a pale shade of 
yellow, put the rays of the sun soon render them of a pure white. 
These are again sub-divided into two classes: the first into tulips, 
on a white ground, streaked with red, pink, crimson, &c.; and, 
secondly, those on a white ground, streaked with violet, amaranth, 
purple, lilac, &c. The tulips, commonly called Dutch, are the 
only ones now admitted into a choice collection, and of these 
there are about 700 good varieties. 

In order to be admitted into this privileged class, certain con¬ 
ditions have been laid down by lovers of the flower, which the 
tulip should fulfil, and to fail in even a single regulation is sufficient 
to cause it to be rejected. These conditions are, first, regularity 
of form ; secondly, harmony of proportions between the several 
parts ; thirdly, firmness of the stalks and petals ; and, fourthly, on 
each of these a union of at least three colours clearly defined. 

With respect to the first condition, iris indispensible that, from 
the point of junction, the petals should bend themselves gracefully 
about a third part of their height, and then describe a straight line 
lo the top, so as to form a sort of cup with a circular opening. The 
aummit of the petals must not be in the slightest degree, blimt or 
jagged at the edge. 

Referring to the second condition, the width of the flower ought 
to be about three-quarters of its height. The nicest harmony of 
proportions ought to reign, not only in the different parts of the 
corolla, but also between this latter and the stem. The bulk of 
this ought to be co-ordinate, both with its own height, and with 
the colour of the corolla. Thus a flower, with breadth equal to 
ks height, a long stem supporting a diminutive flower, or a fine 
corolla inserted into a weak, bending, or ridiculously short stem, 
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4 re blemishes which the severe taste of good judges proscribe as 
fatal. 

As to the third law, we may remark that strength and straight¬ 
ness of stem are indispensible. Here the petals must be well fiir- 
nished, for they then resist, more easily the power of the solar 
rays. 

To satisfy the fourth condition, it is necessary that at least three 
colours should appear, harmoniously combined, so that the eye 
may love to rest on the union. They must be well defined, bright 
and formed into regular designs—they must continue perfect up 
to the time of the fiower going off, without running into each other 
from the effects.of rain, or becoming weak and dried from the 
rays of the sun. 

Tulips are obtained in two different manners—by seed and off¬ 
sets. Experience proves that any variety of tulip ^is not re¬ 
produced by seed ; and hence amateurs always have recourse to 
this mode of propagating it, when they desire to obtain new kinds 
which kinds they denominate Conquests. In order to obtain the 
accomplishment of their wishes with more certainty, they take 
care not to employ any seed but that which comes from tulips 
having the bottom of the petals of a pure white, because the 
colours of tulips proceeding from such seed develope themselves 
more rapidly than those produced from other seed. Tulip seed 
ought to be placed in the earth about the month of October, in 
ground well prepared for its reception. It should be protected 
from the frost by layers of leaves or mats. When carefully at¬ 
tended to, the plants will appear above ground towards the end 
of February. From the size of a pea the first year, the root 
will increase considerably in the two following springs. At 
each of these periods, when the young leaves are faded,” I spread 
over my plants about an inch of earth, such as covered the seed 
originally, and the bulbs remain untouched. This I allow a second 
winter, when the bulbs being a good size, I take them up and 
afterwards treat them as others. When I replant I place them 
at a depth of three inches, and two or three inches apart. Lat¬ 
terly, each year, I replant them in fresh ground; convinced by 
experience, that they reach perfection sooner by changing the 
soil, particularly if it has been well manured and fertilised by ha¬ 
ving grown other plants. No matter what care may have been 
devoted to the seed, few perfect flowers are obtained in the first 
blow, which does not usually take place before the fourth year; in 
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ihe following years, gradual amelioration.of the colours take place, 
and those which at first were vague and indeterminate, finish at 
last, though in no fixed time, by assuming clear and distinct cha¬ 
racters, until they reach all the perfection of which they are 
capable. Every tulip produced by seed, and as yet in a state of 
immaturity, is called a breeder, and in this state may continue 
from two to ten years* From the first blowing all flowers whose 
form is ill made, or whose petals are thin, or whose stem is weak 
and bending, or is tinged with yellow, are thrown away. When 
the petals fall, the seed vessels are broken off in order to give 
more strength to the root. After the fourth year, the roots are 
treated as those of a collection already formed. The offsets of a 
tulip always re-produce a plant identical with that from which they 
proceed. The period of their coming into bloom is from the first 
to the fourth year. They are planted in September, about three 
inches apart, in proportion to their size, in ground prepared the 
month before. A great number would perish from being dried 
up, if planting them was delayed to November. In taking them 
up and replanting, the same order is observed as is followed in an 
established collection. The advantage of offsets is great, as they 
serve to repair losses which a severe season or accident may 
cause to the old collection. In a tulip collection, the size of the 
roots is a matter of importance. It has been remarked that some 
of them, of a large size, produce petals which are not properly 
proportioned. Most frequently they become open and loose, 
whilst when the roots, are of moderate size, the flowers are per¬ 
fect. Experience, however, is the safest guide in selecting the 
roots. 

It is not sufficient to unite the most beautiful tulips in the same 
place, as if they are thrown together by chance or without harmo¬ 
ny Not only must the heights agree, but also the colours. Art 
in this respect comes to the embellishment of Nature. In order 
to display as much as possible the richness and value of a fine 
collection, the following precautions ought to be attended to, as 
they will be found to facilitate the labour in a high degree. 

If, for instance, I have 300 tulip roots to plant, whose height 
and colour I am perfectly acquainted with, I provide six drawers 
with fifty compartments in each. In these I place the roots, in 
some position where the air will have a free access. I place the 
drawers in a case, one over the other, with a space between to let 
in the air, and the whole is surrounded with a wire grating, to 
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keep away rats and mice. As I know accnratelj the dassification 
of my tulips, according to height and colour, yet I place the roots 
in proper order in the compartments. Its first series hold those 
whose stem is highest, and which are planted on the top of the 
bed : the other compartments hold others less high, until all are 
filled. The colours alternate as symmetrically as possible, so that 
the same colour never appears twice together, either longitudi¬ 
nally or transversely. It will result from this disposition of the 
plants, that, in looking at the the bed obliquely, they appear like 
a draught-board, with lines formed of an uninterrupted colour. 
When 1 have properly arranged the roots in these compartments, 
the next step is to choose out a piece of ground, not moist, open, 
exposed to the south-east in preference to the south west, and dis¬ 
tant at least fifteen feet from any wall, or hedge, I find it best to 
give the bed a certain inclination, in order first to see the position 
of the flowers more easily, and next to facilitate the flowing off of 
rain or other moisture. When I make a second bed, I place it 
opposite and parallel to the other, with a walk of about four feet 
between, and with the lower part of one bed next to the lower part 
of the other. By this means the two beds incline towards each 
other. In order to renew certainly the principles which are tndis- 
pensible to bring tulips to perfection, the earth is changed every 
two years ; and in order to preserve to the plants, the second year, 
a vegetation as favourable as the first, it is well watered with liquid 
manure, poured over the ground in July or August; and in order 
that every particle of the earth should be impregnated with it, the 
whole soil is dug up in a month after, and well mingled together. 
This is far preferable to mixing up dung with the soil as is usu¬ 
ally done, I find the flowers are equally fine, and of much clearer 
and finer colours. When the earth is properly prepared thus, 
from the 12th to the 20th of November, the planting of the roots 
takes place. The bed is carefully measured, and the roots placed 
at equal distances. A small portion of sand placed at the bottom 
of each hole, and the root covered i^th a little, allows the moisture 
to pass through it quickly, and the roots are protected from 
insects. When the roots are placed thus, they are covered by 
the hand with a small quantity of earth; not pressing it too closely, 
as if done so, the earth is rendered too compact by the pressure, 
so that the roots do not vegetate easily, and the plant is liable to 
be injured by moisture, which finds some difficulty in passing 
through. The edges of my beds are supported, with stone, which 
keeps out all insects. 
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Tulips, from being exposed to the intemperature of the atmos* 
phere, are subject to certain diseases, which it is of consequence 
to prevent. From the middle of February, to the middle of 
April, they have generally to encounter snow, hail, and cold rains. 
The cups formed by the young leaves, at the bottom of which the 
bud lies shut up, get filled with rain, and the result is, that the 
water remains there until it insinuates itself into the interior of 
the root, and often spoils it, or impedes its opening. To obviate 
any inconvenience arising from exposure to the weather, it is ne¬ 
cessary to shelter the fiowers with a covering of canvass, which, 
by means of cords and puUies, I can extend or roll up at will. 
The bed is covered with this in unfavourable weather, but exposed 
to the rays of the sun, and to gentle rain. When the flowers are 
open the covering is kept over the bed during rain, and from nine 
to four o’clock in case of sun, by this means the duration of 
blowing, is prolonged, and the beauties of the flowers can be ad¬ 
mired without any exposure to rain or sun. 

When the flowers are open I take a particular survey of my 
stock to see that each kind is true to the catalogue register, and 
regulate if required. When the bloom is over, the seed vessels 
are cut oflf, in order that the roots may profit by the sap, which 
otherwise would have been absorbed. The time for taking up 
the roots is easily ascertained. When the stems roll themselves 
round the fingers without breaking, then I am certain that the time 
for taking up has arrived. This takes place generally towards the 
end of June, and 1 am careful to observe the same order as was 
adopted in planting them. Too tender to resist the action of 
the sun after being taken from the ground, the roots ar^ liable 
to perish by being exposed to its rays, so that care is tcd^en to 
avoid such injury. 

In taking them up I gently uncover the ground at the sides of 
the roots, and then uncover them ; after they have been depri¬ 
ved of their shoots, of their dry skins, and separated from the 
of&ets, I place them in cases destined to receive them. I then 
leave them to dry in the shade from morning to evening, for four 
or five days. During a month, I occasionally expose them to the 
air, in order to guarantee their perfect dryness, and thus con¬ 
tribute to their better preservation. Some other remarks on 
Florist’s flowers are sent me which I reserve for future occasions. 

James Forbfs. 
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PART IL 

NEW OB RARE PLANTS. 


(Noticed since onr last.) 


BAUHINIA CORYMBOSA. Corymb-flowering Banbinia (Bot. Reg. 49. 

FABACBA. TRIANDRIA, MONOGYNIA. 

A yery pretty climbing sbrob, introduced from China some time ago, 
bnt we belieye all attempts to bloom it had been nnsnccessfvl, until Septem¬ 
ber 1838, when a plant under the treatment of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, pro¬ 
duced an abundance of flowers, which are of a delicate blush color. In the 
Linnean classification this plant suits, equally well, no fewer than eight 
classes or orders. It succeeds best when placed in a cool part of the store, 
and planted in a fresh and rich soil composed of peat, loam, and decayed 
manure. 

CORYANTHES MACULATA, var, PARKERI. Spotted lipped Coryanthes, 
Mr. Parker*s rariety. (Bot. Mag. 3747. 

OaCHlDACEiB. GYNANDRIA, MONANDRIA. 

Introduced from Demerara, and cultivated by C. S. Parker, Esq.; the ra¬ 
ceme produces numerous flowers, each it about three inches across, yellow, 
with a labellum of a brownish purple, spotted with darker purple spots. 

OXALIS BARRELIERI: Barrellier’s Shrubby Wood Sorrel. 

(Bot Mag. 8748. 

OXALlOB£. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

A hothouse species, growing about a foot high, each branch bearing sere- 
ral flowers of a pretty yellow colour, spotted with brown. Each blossom is 
about half an inch across. 

TOURRETTIA LAPP ACE A. Bur-fruited. (Bot. Mag. 8749. 

B1GN0NIACE£. DIDYNAMIA ANGIOSPERMIA. 

A native of Peru, introduced in 1887 into the Glasgow Botanic Garden, by 
J. M*Lean, Esq., of Lima, where it has bloomed. The plant is annual climb¬ 
ing to five feet high; the flowers are produced in terminal spikes of about 
ten blossoms on each; the calyx is at first of a bright red, changing to green; 
the corolla is of a dark purple, slightly streaked. Each flower is about half 
an inch long. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM ROSSI. Mr. Ross’s (Bot. Reg. 48. 

ORCHIDACEJE. GYNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Mr. Ross the collector for G. Barker, Esq., sent this very pretty flowering 
plant from Mexico; each flower has a bright white lip, lying, as it were, in 
the centre of a rich green, yellow, and blue star of three points, and pro¬ 
duces a beautiful and interesting appearance. Each flower is about two 
inches across; the flower scape rises to about six or eight inches high. 
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RHODODENDRON CAMPANULATUM. Bell-flowered. 

(Bot. Mag. 3759. 

BRICB.C. DBCANDRIA MQNOGTNIA. 

This very fine flowering species has rarely bloomed in tbis country, it has 
however, flowered with Mr. Dickson, at the Newton Nursery, Chester; Mr. 
Dickson states, that the plant has been growing in the open ground for seven 
years, and daring the severest winter has been uninjured; that gentleman, 
having to remove the plant from its situation, placed it in a tub in Novem¬ 
ber 1838, and put it in a greenhouse, where it bloomed the last spring. The 
plant is near five feet high, and bushy, and when in bloom was a most splend¬ 
id object; the flowers are of a very delicate rose colour, dotted with a rosy 
purple, and tinged with yellow in the tabular part. Each blossom is about 
two inches and a half across, of a bell shaped form, and are produced nu¬ 
merously in fine heads. 

CLEMATIS LATHYRIFOLIA. Large flowered erect Clematis. 

(Bot. Reg. 61. 

RANUNCULACEA. POLYANDRIA POLYGYRIA. 

A very showy hardy perennial plant, the stems grow erect to about four 
feet high, producing a profusion of white blossoms from July to the end of 
the summer. , 

DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. Beautiful Tree-bloom. (Bot. Reg. 64. 

ORCHlDACEiB. 6YNANDRIA MONANDRIA. 

Collected on the Nepal Mountains, by Dr. Wallich, who observes that it 
grows in large tufts upon trees or rocks; it is a magnificent flowering spe¬ 
cies. The flowers are produced on racemes, each having from four to seven 
blossoms ; the flower is about three and a half inches across, of a beautiful 
delicate white, having a large yellow spot on the labellum. It has a very 
agreeable perfume. 

FABIANA IMBRICATA. Imbricated. (Bot. Reg. 59. 

SOLARACBA. PBNTARDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

This very neat and pretty flowering plant was originally discovered in 
Chili, it has very much the resemblance of some of the profuse white flower¬ 
ing heaths ; the blossoms are produced in spikes of six or more inches long; 
each flower is near an inch in length, • and as a very neat and delicate 
appearance^ The plant is shrubby, having a bright green foliage, rather 
resembling in form the Tamarisk; the shrub, however, forms a pretty bush, 
and when grown in the greenhouse, is loaded with blossoms. It thrives well 
in sandy peat, and may be kept out of doors in summer, as is done by some 
with Heaths, but requires a little shade from mid-day sun. It has bloomed 
in the collection of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, &c., Exeter, and Messrs. Rol- 
lissons. Tooting. We have seen it exhibited at the Hort. Societies* Rooms, 
London. 

PATERSONIA SAPPHARINA. Sapphire. (Bot. Reg. 60. 

PATERSONIA. IRIOiEA. MONADELPHIA TRIANDRIA. 

A native of the Swan River, and introduced by that indefatigable florist, 
Captain Mangles. The plant is of the Iris tribe in growth, but the flowers 
have more the appearance of the Tradescantia; the stems rise to about two 
feet high, and terminate with a spatha of numerous flowers. Each blossom 
is about two inches and a half across, of a most beautiful violet blue, shaded 
with darker. The flowers are of short duration, but are produced in con¬ 
tinued succession. A greenhouse or cool frame treatment we judge to be 
suitable; it is well worm growing. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On Blooming Tropceolom tuberosum.— HaTing been a Subscriber to 
▼oar Floricnltaral Cabinet for some time, i take the liberty of stating^ that I 
hare erown the I'ropoeolam taberosom for two years, both in the pot, and 
tamed oat in the open ground ; in the former way 1 found it did not grow 
very strong, but in the ground it grew very vigorous, and covered an im¬ 
mense space of the wall against which it was placed, it was twelve feet high, 
but I cannot get it to flower, it grows on until the frost takes it, and never 
shews the least inclination to blooqi; nor am 1 singular in this, as several of 
my friends have tried it with the same result. Now, if yon can ^ive me 
a reason for this, or directions for a more fortunate cnltivation of this plant, 
in your next Number, you will confer a great favor on W. R. 

Liverpool, OctolTer 1st, 18S9. 

P. S.—1 raised it first in the hotbed and turned it ont in May. 

[We never saw it g^own and trained against a wall, but it is very probable 
that the heat of the wall, as well as situation, would encourage the plant 
to grow too (juickly, and run into shoots too weak to bloom, though ex¬ 
tending considerabljr in length. In such a situation a good supply of 
water would be required, to have vigour to extent of shoots. 

When grown in the open border where the plants have the sun most of 
the day, we have seen the plants bloom freely; they were planted in good 
rich soil, and had some branching sticks placed around them, so that as 
they extend, they formed boshes about the size of a moderate sized 
gooseberry bush. The open situation would prevent the over-rapid 
growth, and have a tendency to promote blooming; the plants we saw 
were tolerably good ones when turned out in May. 

We hope that any of our Readers who have bloomed the plant success¬ 
fully when trained, will forward us particulars of situation and mode of 
treatment.-—CoND.j 

OnBi.ooming Tecoma jasninoidbs, and Ipomjea hbderacifolia.-^I have 
had a plant of Tecoma Jasminoides and another of Ipemea hederacifolia in 
my possession for about twelve months, and have had them kept in a green¬ 
house. They have each grown to six feet, and are in excellent health, but 
have not shown any symptoms of flowering; they were grown in peat, but 
1 have lately transplanted them into a richer soil, with no better effect as to 
blooming. I should be obliged to any of the Readers of the Cabinet who 
would furnish me with any information on the culture of the aboye named 
plants, so as to succeed in blooming them. M. L. R. M. 

October 5th, 1839. 

[Ipomea hederacea, and Ipomea hederifolia are annuals, and usually bloom, 
whether grown in pots or planted out into the open border. It is probable 
the Ipomea named, is not correct as to kind; if it be a greenhouse spe¬ 
cies it will very probably bloom next season, sometimes the removal of a 
plant from a warm to a cold temperature will prevent its blooming the first 
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Mtatmt or ittr tulMr, {if nf (hat class) ma^ not be large enough to gire 
tigonr for Moutniog the first season. If it be a hothouse species, it ^ilf, 
nf couiisey require such a temperature. The Tecoma does not usually 
Uoom till it has got well established. It is highly probable it will bloom 
next yearv—CoMD.] 

On a SsLecT Lisr op Tulips.— ^If some of jour numerous readers would 
furnisE a list of some realy good, but not high priced Tulips, such as come 
within the reach of Amateurs of moderate means. The colours also, and 
any observations which would be a guide to the purchase of a small collec¬ 
tion, it would 1 am confident be useful to many of your readers, and more 
particularly so, to £. N. N. 

[The following is a selection of superior kinds grown in the splendid col¬ 
lection of Messrs. Lockharfs, Seedsmen^ Cheapside, at their grounds 
Fulham. 

TULIPS.— Bltbloems and Roses. 



t. 

d. 



s. 

(/. 

Ambassaduer de Hollande 

T 

6 

Imperatrice Romaina 


2 

6 

Bienfatt Incomparable 

5 

0 

** de Maroc 


5 

0 

Gerise Prine 

3 

6 

Do little 


2 

6 

OroBiis • 

5 

0 

Comte de Vergennes 

• 

7 

6 

1^ Majestoeuse 

5 

0 

Armida • 


5 

0 

E'arbre de Diane • 

6 

0 

Abigail • 

• 

2 

6 

Roi de Siam 

7 

6 

Belle jAcomine • 


1 

6 

Washington . 

9 

6 

“ Judaique . 


1 

6 

Rose Hib4 

1 

6 

General Woronzow • 


2 

6 

** Reine des Fleurs 

3 

6 

Maitre partont . 


2 

6 

Fretiosa 

9 

6 

Bacchus , 


5 

0 

•* Miniature • • 

1 

6 

La Sultane » 

• 

7 

6 

** Vestal i» • 

3 

6 

Princess d'.Austria 


t 

6 


Bizards. 




Aeolus 

3 

6 

Gargantua 

• 

1 

6 

Asdrubae 

9 

6 

Gordianus . 


2 

6 

Charbon Noir 

3 

6 

La Lueur . 

• 

3 

6 

Feu’de Courtray 

2 

6 

Mallagrida , 


2 

6 

F rancis des Princes 

5 

0 

Pontilex Maximus 


2 

6 

Gloria Mundi 

5 

0 

Prince de Roebeo 


2 

6 

Kirrhns 

2 

fl 

Mount Vesuvius 


1 

6 

Gottd bears • 

1 

6 

Goudberg . 


1 

6 

La Mignonoe 

1 

6 

Passo d'Alost 


5 

0 

Le Devil . 

I 

fl 

Brisson . . 


10 

6 

Trafalgar 

1 


Abb4 de St. Andr6 


1 

6 

Surpasse Catafalque . 

T 


Electeur de Cologne . 


1 

6 

CarsTuta^ 

3 


Incomparable Premier 

. 

2 

6 


CONO.j 


ANSWER. 

On SSN1»IN&Dahlias TO the Antipodes.— In answer to S., who wishes to 
know how to send Dahlias to the Antipodes, 1 beg to say, that in November 
1839,1 dispatched a collection to Bombay which were remarkably long on 
the voyage, exceeding four months, and they arrived in very fine pres^va- 
tion. The method is simply packing them in pounded charcoal in a deal 
bolu 1 hope soon to give you an account of their altered nature; in August 
I heard they bad grown to the height of twenty feet, with a stem the thick-, 
nesa of a man's arm, and covered with bloom; they flowered during the 
rttins. la it probable they may becosse perennials? (the Dahlia is— Cond ) 
VoL. VII. No. 82. MH 
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Narcissus and other bulbs were dispatched in the same way, and have suc¬ 
ceeded equally well. But I should particularly advise S. not to wait till the 
Spring, but send them when in a state of rest. 1 sent at the same time a box 
of plants packed by a Nurseryman in dry moss, which he expected certainly 
to succeed, but they arrived a mass of rottenness; I should be glad to know 
from any experienced exporter, if he has succeeded in any way besides that 
of sending them in those small greenhouses now used by Messrs Loddiges, 
&c. J. G. 


REMARKS. 

On the Transmission op Seeds from Remote Countries. &c —London 
Horticultural Meeting, September 18. 1838. Extracts were read from a let¬ 
ter, addressed to the \ ice Secretary, by Dr. Hugh Falconer, Superitendant 
ef the Botanical Garden of Saharunpur, and dated Cashmeer, January 24. 
1838. 

** I have been gratified to find that the Himalayan seeds, sent by me, suc¬ 
ceeded so well with the Horticultural Society. 

** As the result seems to have interested you, I may mention the mode in 
which the collection and package were managed. The seeds are collected 
generally on a march along an extensive tract of country ; as a general rule, 
the pericarps are not detached, but the fruit and seed immediately packed up 
in paper ; the closed paper packets, especially those containing baccate or 
juicy fruits,' are daily exposed freely to the sun ! and, to increase the 
heating effect of the solar rays, the packets are spread out on a black blan« 
ket, and kept so till the paper of the packets feels dry, a man being em¬ 
ployed in turning them occasionally : the paper inbibes moisture during the 
nignt, and the process is repeated till all moisture is thoroughly dissipated. 
In the rains, which embrace about half the seed season in the Himalayas, the 
sun is not available, and the packets are daily dried before a gentle fire^ till 
the same effect is produced ; but the result is much more uncertain as regards 
subsequent germination. In packing up the packages for transmission to 
Europe, the little packets are folded up loosely in a couple of envelopes of 
paper ; and an invariable caution is given along with them, never to let the 
packages get into a box or trunk, much less into the ship's hold ; but to sus¬ 
pend them loosely from an airy corner of the cabin, free from the risk of 
moisture and spray. 

** On a march, where you move daily under canvass from place to place, 
the amount or duration of shade required for drying seeds, or their fleshy 
coverings, is«ot unavailable, or I should certainly never torrefy the packets 
in the sun ; all that can be said of the method is, that it speedily dries the 
seeds without killing them. The management on board ship appears to me 
to be every thing; loose wrappers, free exposure to the air in shade, and 
exemption from boxes, trunks, or the hold. 

** The exposure to the sun, with the augmented heating effect produced 
by radiation oh a black blanket, is perhaps interesting with reference to the 
conditions mentioned by you at p. 304. of your Introduction to Botany, 2d 
edition; but the effect is probably merely a heating one, as the opacity of 
the paper, and the reflecting purity of the light colour, must prevent the 
luminous rays being transmitted to the seeds. I should certainly expect a 
different result in the end, with reference to germination, if the seeds were 
directly exposed. 

“ On one occasion, I received from England a large investment of garden 
vegetable seeds from a London seedsman. They were packed in the thick 
dark brown paper which is pnerady used by grocers and seedsmen, and 
which, for the facility of folding, is usually in a somewhat damp state. The 
packages were nailed up in a large wooden box, with numerous folds of this 
paper, and the box then hermetically sealed in a tin case ; it then found its 
way into the ship’s hold. The damp paper, which, in the temperature of 
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England, at 50°, wonld ba?e mattered little, became an important agent 
when the ship got into the tropics ; at abont 80° the damp became a hot va< 
pour, and, when the seeds reached me, I found them all in a semipulpj and 
mildewed state, in fact parboiled bj the steam process ; and, out of a 301. 
inyeslment, not a seed germinated. 

1 shall soon haye the pleasure of sending yon another co lection, made 
on the hills to the westward, and in Cashmeer, where 1 now am. 

I have found the Prangos pabnlbaria growing in the valley.” 

With reference to this communication, it was stated that by far the gpreater 
part of the seeds alluded to by Dr. Falconer were in a fresh state when they 
reached the Society, and presented a remarkable contrast with those which 
usually arive from Calcutta and elsewhere. There can be no doubt, that the 
most important precaution to observe, in conveying seeds safely through a 
long voyage, consists in exposing them freely to the air ; because, if that is 
attended to, the damp, which, when in combination with a high temperature, 
contributes so much towards destroying the germinating power of seeds, is 
dissipated as fast as it is formed. It was added, that, in the experience of 
the Vice-Secretary, no better plan was known for sending to great distances 
most kinds of seeds, than, after being well dried, packing them loosely in 
common brown paper, and enclosing them, without pressure, in small coarse 
canvass bags, suspended from^ the sides of the cabin, where they could be 
kept dry. The society has tried various other methods, such as packing in 
sugar, and in charcoal : enclosing in tin cases, in bottles sealed up, dic, ; 
and all such plans invariably proved unfit for the preservation of the germi* 
Dating principle of seeds ; especially the two last, which had long been known 
to be a means of destroying, rather than preserving, life, although still per¬ 
severed in. 

It was added, in illustration of these observations, that the most successful 
instance of introducing seeds of the deodar cedar, from India, ocurred some 
years since ; when a plan, similar to that now recommended for adoption, was 
adhered to. In the year 1881, the Honourable T. Leslie Melville, on his re¬ 
turn to England, brought with him some cones of the deodar, thrown-loosely 
into a drawer in his cabin ; these were presented to the Society, by that gentle¬ 
man, and were so fresh, that nearly the whole of them germinated immedi¬ 
ately upon being sown ; and, in fact, furnished the principal part of the plants 
which the Society has been for some years distributing of this most valuable 
tree. 

On a Nbw Mbthod of Writing on Zinc, for Labelling Plants.— Mr. 
Henry Braconnot, the celebrated'French Chemist of Nancy, to whom we are 
indebted for the curious transformation of rags and other similar vegetable 
substances into starch, gum, 'and sugar, by the agency of oil of Vitriol, and 
whose name is well known in the chemical world for various researches con¬ 
nected with the analysis of vegetable substances, has given in the last num¬ 
ber of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique, a preparation for writing on 
plates of zinc to label plants. The writer having a dislike to painting in oil 
which is often inconvenient, and never endures a long time, resolved to turU 
bis attention to some other way which would prove both ready and durable. 
The system of writing on zinc with a black crayon, which was accidentally 
discovered by M. Symon an Amateur at Brussels, and noticed in the Revue 
Horticole for October 1832 and the Bon Jardinier, for I83f, possessing many 
imperfections, Mr. Braconnot to try some experiments, being anxious to ob¬ 
tain a liquid, or a species of ink, which would be perfectly durable when 
exposed to the changeableness of the weather, and also one with which, he 
could write with ease. This end, after several proofs, he is induced to be¬ 
lieve he has in a great measure attained. If it answers he will have done 
both the botanists and amateurs a real service. The preparation is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Take Verdigres in powder one part, 

Salamoniac in powder one part. 
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Lamp black (Mori do Faqie^) baif apart. 

Water ten parts ; ^ 

Mix tliese in a glass or pot Mortar, at first only mucb waiter as will 

mix it well, then add the remainder of the water, when placed in a vessel, let 
it be well sliaked ap from time to time and in a few days it will be ready 
for use. This is &ot only excellent for labelling plaots, but also for marking 
objects it is wished to preserve in low, wet, situations, and for marking kpjf 
becoming qnickly dry and being very dorable. 

FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

We have bad numerous accounts of the Floral exhibitions held tbrougbont 
the country, forwarded to us. In several instances, however, tbe names of 
the persons winning prizes were oul? given, and not tbe names of the flowers; 
from the first of our commencing the FlnricuUural Cabinet we have refused 
to insert such accounts, not having in them anything to benefit our readers. 
Where the n^mes of the flowers are given we consider it of iotereat and 
value, inasmuch as it shows which kinds are most superior for the desired 
purposes, especially with, what are usually termed FlorisCs flowers, such as 
Dahlias, Carnations, Pinks, &:c. 

Hull and East Riding Floral and Horticultural Society. —This 
Society held their fifth exhibition on the 15th of Angnst at the Public.rooms, 
Jarratt-street. The flowers possessed most superior excellence pf quality : 
tbe piccotees upon yellow grounds surpassed everything hitherto exhibited 
in this place, particularly the pans shown by Dr. Horner, and Mr. H. S. Nor¬ 
man. 'i'he plaots, by Mr. Simon Appleton, gardener to Avison Terry, Esq.^ 
merit great praise. A pan of Seedling Carnations and Piccotees, raised by 
l>f. Horner, and bloomed this season for the first time, were of superior 
equality, and many of them offer as first-rate flowers. A stand of yer? beau¬ 
tiful and rare flowers were exhibited by Messrs. Forsylb and Ward, of 
Aniaby, as also a fine tray of splendid Panzies, all from their nnrsery. Tfie 
whole exhibition was most pleasing and gratifying to the numerons visitors, 
and reflected great credit to the members of tbe Society. 

Tbe following is a list of prizes, and to whom awarded 

Premium by Joseph Svkes, Esq.—Carnations.— Dr. Horner, 0y*8 Lovely 
Ann ; Ditto by J. C. Parker, Ksq.; Dr. Horner, Horner's Judith Ann ; ditto 
by Mr. Wm. Burstall ; Dr. Horner, Ely's Mango; ditto by a friend, Dr. 
Horner, Ely's Lord Milton. 

Pink Bizarre—1. Dr. Horner. Ely’s Lord Milton; 2. Mr. Barman,ditto; 3. 
Dr Horner, Paul Pry ; 4. and 5. ditto, ditto ; 6. Mr. John Rodgson, Ely’s Lord 
Milton. 

Scarlet Bizarre—1 and 2. Dr. Horner, Ely’s jolly Dragoon ; 3. Mr. Ogles¬ 
by, Ditto : 4. Dr. Horner, Seedling, 1889, Horner's Tbqnderbolt; 5. and 6, 
Mr. Barman, Ely’s Jolly Dragoon. 

purple Flake.—1. Ur. Horner, Ely’s Mpngo; 2. Ditto, Laspelle’s Quoen of 
Sbeba; 8. Ditto Tume*’’* Princess Charlotte*; 4. Ditto Leighton’s Bellerppbon; 
5. Mr. John Hodson, Ely’s Lady Hewley ; 6. Mr. Burman, Ely’s Mango. 

Pink or Rose Flake—1 and 2. Dr. Horner, Ely’s Lovely Ann ; 8. Mr, Bnr- 
man, Ditto ; 4. Dr. Horner, Ditto; 5. Mr. Barman, Ely’s Miss Mplly; 6. Dr. 
Hnrner, Seedling, 1839. 

Scarlet Flake.—1. Dr. Homer, Wilson’s William ike Fourth ; % Mr. Bur- 
man, Cheshire Hero; 8. Dr. Horner, Seedling, 1889, Horner’s Firefly; 4 qnd 
5. ritlo, Wilson’s William the Fourth, 6. Mr, Byrman, Taylor’s Festival. 

Self—1. Dr. Horner, Horner's Judith Ann ; 2. Ditto, Seedling, 1^89, Horn- 
er's Miss Fanny ; 3. Mr. Burman, Purpurea ; 4. Ditto, No. 145; 5 Dr. Homer, 
Seedling, 1839 ; 6. Mr. Barman. Beauty. 

Piccotees—Premium by William Lowthrope, Esq.; Dr. Horner, Hemming, 
ford Beauty ; Ditto by William V. Norman, Esq. ; Dr. Horner, Seedling, 
1839, Horner's Dewdrop ; Ditto, by Dr. Horner, for the best Pan of Yellow. 
—Piccotees, not less than six, Dr. Horner. 
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Porpl6-f^dg«d er®irif)ed>—l. Dr. Horner, Seedling, 1889. Horner’s Dew- 
drop ; t Mr. Burman, Ely s Dr. Horner; 8. Mr. Bell, Wood’s Agrippina ; 4 Mr. 
Borman, Star of BniMwick ; 5. Dr. Horner, HufUm’s Miss WBiourfiW • 6* 
Ditto, Ely’s Vanqnieber. * 7 » • 

Red Scarlet, or Pink edged or Striped—1. Dr. Horner, Heramingford 
Beauty; 5. Ditto, Hogg’s Miss Campbell; 8. Ditto, ditto ^ 4. Ditto, El/s 
Criterion j 5. Ditto, Geddin’s Miss Desbrongb ; 8. Ditto, Heramingford Beau- 

Yellow Ground edged or Striped—1. Dr. Horner, Rosalie de Roban • 9 
Ditto, Princess ; 3. AJr. H. S. Norman, Ugolina ; 4. Dr. Horner. Ariel* 5*. 
Ditto, Rosalie de Koban ; 6. Dr. Borman, Barron’s Queen Adelaide. 

Yellow Self—1. Mr. H. S. Norman,No. I. «. Ditto; 3. Dr. Horner, Golden 
Drop; 4. Ditto, Goldfiiocb; 5. Mr. Burman; No. 1 ; 6. ditto, No. 1. 

A National Arborbtuii — We have been ioformed that a National At 
boretum is about to be planted in the New Forest, Hampshire, by Mr Pare 
of Soutbampton. j • 

The ground being national property is under the direction of the comrois- 
siemcrs of Woods apd Forests. It will be situated about two miles from 
Lyndhurst. Conpuctob. 

A SuescRiPTfox Botanic Garpbn— is in ponteraplation, by taking a 
considerable quantity of the pounds at White Knights. Of the specimens 
of rare trees and shrubs, in what is termed the wilderness, many of thein 
aye unequalled in this country, ^ * 

Royal Botanic Society.—T he rronnd at the circle Regent’s ParJ^ is b 
rapid prog^sion for its object. A charter of incorporation has been 
panted to the society ‘‘for the promotion of Botany in all its branches and 
its application to medicine, arts, and maoufactiirers; and also for the for¬ 
mation of extensive botanical and ornamental gardens.” President: the 
Duke of Richmond Treasurer: Mr. MaipribanKS—Council: the Duke of 
Norfolk, Earl of Albermarle, J, Rushbrook, P. Barnes, and J. C. Sowerby, 

On rNORBASfNO THB NCMRER OF FlOWBRS ON THE CHINESE PrIMROSB.-i- 
When the first flowers appear in autumn pinch them off, this induces a more 
Tigorons and numerous production to follow ; I have practised this mode of 
ireatment for the last two years with astonishing success. A. A. 

On Indian BoTANY.-^Thenamc of Dr. Wallich is familiar to every botanist 
in this country, as havbg been a most bdcfatigable collector of Indian plants. 
After the death of Dr. Roxburgh, Superintendant of the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden, Dr. Wallich took the management of it. and by his skill and activity 
Bided hj the East India Company, the garden has attained a high degree of 
prosperity; upwards of three hundred Gardeners and workmen are attached 
to it. Numerous travellers are employed by the Company, to traverse the 
extent of the country subject to its domination, with a view Ip add to the 
collection of plants, and which have considerably enriched the science of Bo- 
tany by numerous discoveries. Dr. Wallich. has commenced thepublicatio* 
of two woilts. on the vegetables and flowers of India, the latter contains color- 
red figures of the rarest plants of Asia. During the last fifty years the 
Company have collected an immense quantity of dried specimens (from 
•even teeight thousand) which have been sent to London and preserved in the 
Company's Museum. Through the liberality of a recent decision the court 
of Directors has instructed J)r. Wallich to distribute the valuable collection 
among the principle botanists of Europe, at the same time taking suitable 
measures to insure tbeir publication for the benefit of the country The dis¬ 
tribution has commenced, and we arc confident the friends of science will 
highly estimate this act of extensive liberality. 
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All the fpeciee are arranged nnder their different familieit and each family 
if sent to the . Botanist who has given proof of his pecnliar fitness for its 
examination. Mr. G. Bentham. the Carjophyllea and Labiatese ; Dr. Bind¬ 
ley the Roseacem ; Mr. De Candolle the Umbellifera, CaprifoliaceaSt Loran- 
theae &c ; M. A. De Candolle the Campannlaceae ; And M. Choicy the 
Convolvuli. Each of these gentlemen receives the first disposable duplicates 
in the portion confided to him, and is to make them known to the Public. 
The other specimens are to be divided into collections and distributed into 
the different countries, so as to prove most efficient in extending a knowledge 
of the Botany of India. 


NEW PLANTS. 

London Horticultural Societies Garden.— The first portion of the 
very splendid conservatory is rapidly progressing, it is glazed, and the in¬ 
terior in a very forward state. It has the advantage of a greater portion of 
light than any other erection of the kind we ever saw ; its construction, ele¬ 
gance, and utility are admirablv combined. The portion now in progress 
forms the west wing of what is ultimately to have attached a circular centre, 
and an east wing. The length of the west wing is one-hundred and eighty- 
three feet, in breadth thirty feet, and height to the centre of the roof thirtv- 
two feet, forming already a necessary and valuable appendage to the 
gardens, and we hope the liberality of those gentlemen who have duplicates 
of new and fine plants, will be extended to furnish it well at an eiurly 
period. We were much gratified on examining the plants trained against 
the south wall of the arboretum, several, whicdi are usually grown in the 
greenhouse, we found growing and flowering freely against the wall. 

A plant of Leycesteria Formosa had extended nve feet high, and spread 
widely* it had numerous heads of flowers, the red, purple, and whitish ca¬ 
lyxes producing a very pretty effect. 

Cercis Siliquastrum.—We saw in May and June, clothed with thousands of 
its lovely rose colored blossoms, this plant covering the wall to a great ex¬ 
tent, and now appearing like a large trained fi^ tree destitute of its foliage, 
it is now, November, loaded with seed, which gives it an interestinjg^ appear¬ 
ance. The plant deserves a place wherever it can be intro^ced, its 
charming blossoms somewhat the form of those of Rose Acacia, but not on 
long racemes, it has a most beautiful appearance when in bloom. Ihe tree 
grows rapidly. 

Brogmansia San^inea.—Several plants had extended some distance, and 
, were then in fine bloom. 

Solanum laciniatum.—This was nine feet hi^h, equally extended; its fine 
stags horn looking foliage giving it an attractive appearance. The flowers 
are tolerably sized of a pretty lilac, and are succeeded by fine red fruit 
having the appearance of good sized capsicums. 

Physianthus Albicans.—This plant extended ten feet high by ten broad ; 
the foliage is very pretty, the flowers are white, much the appearance of 
those of a Syringa ; these are succeeded by large green fruit, each about 
four inches long and three in diameter. It blooms profusely, and is a liberal 
fruit bearer. It merits a place wherever practicable. 

Lavatera Trilobata.—Extending nine feet by nine, its fine rosy pink 
flowers (each about three inches across) giving it a very showy*and beau¬ 
tiful appearance. 

Geanothus azareus, G. azareus palligus.—The former with its numerous 
and beautiful blue heads of flowers ; and the latter with those nearly white 
were objects of attraction. The plants are neat and rapid in growth, free 
in blooming, showy and handsome, and ought to be grown wherever they 
can. Description of many more will be given in our following numbers. 
A temporary construction, for covering the plants, was erected; a wooden 
coping extended a foot from the wall, with sloping supporters in front, 
against which canvass, or woolen netting can be spread, as found necessary. 
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REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Erysinum PEROPSKIANUM.—Orange flowered Treacle Mustard. This very 
handsome and ornamental plant is said to he a native of Persia. Seeds of 
it were sent to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden in 1838. Lady Mary Catb- 
cart, of Cathcart, received seeds of it from Caboul, and with them a state • 
ment that it was a native of Persia. Her Ladyship has obseryed upon it, 
that when grown in pots the plants are weak, but when in the open border 
they are yigorous as the common wall flower^ and produce numerous heads 
of flowers in succession. We haye seen it grow in the open borders in vast 
profusion in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and there it 
produced a fine effect. The plant appears to be annual, seeding abundantly, 
and self sown, produces a host of plants around it, similar to the well known 
Gandy Tuft. The plant grows about half a yard high, with numerous shoots 
each having a fine spike (some near a foot long) of its showy blossoms. It 
deserves a place in every flower garden or border, as it blooms freely, is 
yery showy, and continues for seyeral months in bloom. We haye procured 
a stock of it. 

Fuschia Chandbrii. —This very striking kind has been raised by Messrs. 
Chandlers of the Vauxhall Nursery, London. It is a production between 
Fuchsia Fulgens and one of the older kinds, probably globoso. The seed 
was from the latter. It is stated by persons who have had ample means of 
ascertaining, that fuchsia fulgens impregnated by the other kinds produces 
plants with flowers similar to the small kinds, but the smaller kinds impreg. 
nated with fulgens produces plants baying flowers partaking of the form 
and colour of the latter. 

Portulacca Grandiflora Ratila. This appears to be a yariety raised 
from grandiflora impregnated with (probabljr P. Gillesia) some other. It is 
a very 4)eantiful flowenng plant, well meriting a place in every flower gar- 
den during summer, or to be kept in pots in an air^ greenhouse. The plant, 
like the other kinds, is difficult to keep through winter, frequently dying off 
by being kept too damp ; it requires to be planted in pots with a good deal 
of drainage, and be placed high in the centre of the pet, and with any com¬ 
mon care may then be easily kept. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Plant Stovb.— Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
&c. required to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the pre¬ 
sent month, the plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the 
house, never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing bulbuous 
rooted flowering plants as Hyacinths Narcissusses, Persian Irises, Crocuses, 
&c., should occetsionally be introduced so as to have a succession of bloom. 
Ah stove plants will require occasionally syringing over the top in order to 
wash off any accumulated dust from the foliage. Cactus plants that have 
been kept out of doors Or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought 
into the stov^ for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced 
plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with dilated Tobacco water 
will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn brown the effect of da¬ 
mage by red spider, a syringe of soap suds at the under side of the leaves is 
effectual to destroy them. The glutinous substance remaining not only kills 
those it is applied to but presents others returning there. 

Grbbnhousb. —As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary 
and for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
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watering; all pofsible air should be admitted in the day time, but mind to 
keep the plants from damage of frost. Chrysanthemums will require a very 
free supply of air, and a good supply of water. By the end of the month ma¬ 
ny will be going out of btoum, such should be cut down and if any kind be 
scarce, the stalks may be cut in short leugllis and be struck in heat, always 
cut the lower end of the cutting close under the joint. If greenhouse plants 
require watering, or syringing, over the tops, let it be done on the morning 
of a clearday when air can be admitted, and towarcfs evening a gentle fire 
heat should be given. 

Flowba Garden. —Be careful to protect beds of, what are technically 
called. Florist's Flowers, should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that 
were cut down and repotted last month will require attention, not to water 
too much or they will damp off, keep them in a cool and airy part of the 
greenhouse or pit. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere the shoots will of¬ 
ten push at the underside numerous rootlets, where such are produced the 
shoots should be taken ofi* and potted, they make fine plants for next season, 
and are easier propagated now than at any other season. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, and 
but little water ; the like attention will be required to Carnations, Finks &c., 
kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over to see tf any are moulding 
or likely to damage, let the roots be dry before they are laid in heaps. New¬ 
ly planted shrubs should be secured, so that the? are not loosened by the 
wind. The pots of Carnations and Piccotees should be placed in a situation 
where they may have a free air, and be raised above the ground ; if they are 
under a glass case, it will bemuch belter than when exposed to the wet and 
severity of the winter, or many wrill, in all probability, be destroyed Where 
it is desirable to leave patches ot border flowers unuistributed, reduce them 
to a suitable sixe by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it is 
wished to have a vigorous specimen, it is requisite to leave a portion thus 
undisturbed. Ten week slocks, and mignionette, in pots for blooming early 
next spring to adorn a room or greenhouse, must not be overwater-ed, and be 
kept free from frost. A coot frame, well seenred by soil or ashes at the sides 
and plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night will answer well. Tender ever¬ 
greens newly planted; would be benefited by a little mulch of any kind being 
laid over the roots. During bard frosts if additional soil be required for 
flower beds, upon grass lawns, advantage should be taken to bare itconyeyed 
at that time, so that the turf be not iiijured by wheeling. 
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Bentham, G. Esq., remarks on Salvia patens by • • 51 

ORIGINAL. 

Boiler, on Williams and Co.’s Patent Iron . . 229 


NEW PLANTS; 

Banisteria tenuis .... 238 

Bauhinia forficata ..... 240 

Beauty of Edmonton Pansey, refer to plate . . 120 

Bifrenaria longicornis , . . .21 

Bletia Parkinsonia . . . . 186 

Bolbophyllum cupreum , . . .21 

Brassavola cuspidata . . . . 140 

-— Martiniana . . . .41 

Burlingtonia maculata . . . . 210 

Burrielia gracilis . . . . . 256 


REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS. 

Boquet or Lady’s Flower-garden, review of . . 109, 135 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brunsvigias, query on blooming . . . &0 

Bulbs, query on . . . . . 257 

c. 

AUTHORS. 

Camelliee, a descriptive list of Camellias by . .66 
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Page 

Gives Mundi< query by . • . . 119 

Claudia, on the Honeysuckle by . • .119 

Clericus, on Cape Heaths by . . - 82 

-on the cultivation of Thunbergia alata and Thunbergia 

leucantha by . • • • • 228 

-on the culture of Clianthus puniceus by . 253 

-^ on the effects of situation on Plants by j ^ 97 

-remarks on flowering Trees and Shrubs by . 241 

-remarks on the Jasmine by . . .1 

Conductor, answer by the . . . . 141 

-remarks by the . . • 188,212 

Crowfoot, on the Ranunculus Asiaticus by . . 25 

Cryptas, query by . • • • ' . 164 


ORIGINAL. 


Cactus, on the culture of Stove species 
Calceolarias, on the culture of . 

Camellias, a descriptive list of 
Cape Heaths, on managing . 

Carnation, on the culture of the ^ 

Chinese Gardens, on . 12, 37, 61, 85, 107, 132, 155; 

Chinese Gardens, remarks on . 

Chlidanthus fragrans, on the cultivation of 
Chrysanthemum Indicum, on the cultivation of 
Clianthus puniceus, on the culture of 
Cypress, remarks on . • • 


102 
217 
56 
82 
274 
231, 276 
235 
58 
83 
253 
152, 171 


NEW PLANTS. 


Cacti, Nov. spec. 

Caladium petiolatum 
Callichroa platyglossa 
Canospylis juncea 
Catasetum poriferum 
Cattleya citrina . 

-guttata . • 

Centaurea pulchra . i 

Ceropegia ^ncsefolia 
Chilodia scutellarioides, refer to plate 
Chorizema Ducksonii 

---elegans 

-ovata . • 

-ruscifolia 

-ovaria, reference to plate 

Clethra tomentosa 
Coelogyne barbata • • 

--— maculata 

-ovalis 

Coeloquesia aromatica 
Collinsia heterophylla 
Comparettia coccinea 
Conostylis juncea 

Convolvulus pentanthus, refer to plate 
Cooperia pedunculata 
Correa rosea . • 

Cyanotis axillaris • • 


. 190 

186 

^ 186 

214 

. 21 

210 

* 17 

214, 237 
187 
72 

. 70 

115,213 

. 216 

168 
143 
240 
116 
22 

; 21 

238 
17 
17 

. 237 

168 

. 186 

91 

i 21 
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Pace 


Cynoglossum ccElestinum • . . . 187 

Cytisus nubigiensis . . . . .21 

Weldenii • . . • 262 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Calceolarias, query on • . . . 42 

Chrysanthemum, query on the . . . . 42 

Clematis Siebaldii and C. Coerulea grandifiora, remarks on 235 


D. 


ORIGINAL. 

Dahlia, on the culture of the . . . .73 

NEW PLANTS. 

Danbenya fulva ..... 256 

Dariesia saligna . • . . .190 

Dendrobium, Aureum; var. pallidum . . 116 

" ■ bicamuratum .... 240 

— -crnmenatum . . . . 116 

— --formosum . . . .140 

— ' -Jenkensii • . . . 187 

— -sulcatum . . . .18 

Dianthus, on the Carnation, by . . , 274 

Dichoea ochracea ..... 237 

Dillwynia glycinifolia . . . . 213 

■ speciosa . . . . .239 

Diplacus puniceus, refer to plate . . . 190 

Dr, Horner Picoste, refer to plate . . .90 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dahlias, answer on raising . . . .42 

Dahlia flower, query on the criterion of a . . 234 

Dahlia show, remarks on the Birmingham * . 257 

Dry Rot, query on the . . • • 141 


E. 


AUTHORS. 

Edinensis, on striking plants from cuttings, by 
ORIGINAL. 

Epacris’s, on the culture of 

Ericas, on the cultivation of . . 

NEW PLANTS. 

Echium giganteum 

-grandiflorum . 

Eclipse Pansey; refer to plate 
Edwardsia Macknabiara 
Epacris ceriflorus 


29 


. 103 

127, 176, 203, 225 


213 

189 

120 

187 

239 
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Epacris coccineus, 187; refer to plate 

- Copelandi . 

- impressa, 186 ; refer to plate 

— onosmifolia 

Epidendrum bicornutum 

- ■ Candollei . • 

Ericas . • • 

-tricolor . . ♦ 

Eryssimiim Perofskianum 
Euribia glutinosa 


Page 
. 215 

91 

• 215 
238 

• 18 
237 

• 190 

65 

238, 256 
268 


F. 

AUTHORS. 

F. B. S. E., observations upon the vegetation of Fungi, by ^ ♦ 193 

Flora, on the Auricula, by . . . • 149 

-, on the culture of florist’s flowers, by , .31 

-, on the interest and pleasure of cultivating flowers, by 201 

-, on Photogenic drawing, by . . , 265 

Forbes, Mr. J., on culture of the Tulip, by . , ' 280 

Forest, Mr. John, on the present style of gardening, by . 121 

Freestone, Mr. R., on the cultivation of the Chrysanthemum In- 

dicum, by . . . , .83 

ORIGINAL. 

s 

Florist’s flowers, on the culture of . • • 31 

Flowering trees and shrubs, remarks on • . • 241 

Flowers, on the interest and pleasure of cultivating • 201 

Fungi, observations upon the vegetation of • .193 

NEW PLANTS. 

Fabiana imbricata .... 233 

Fuchia Wormaldi; refer to plate . . , 263 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fairy rings, remarks on . . . • 91 

February, floricultural calendf^r for . . , 47 

Firs, remarks on the Scotch and Larch . . 68 

Flower gardens, remarks on models of . , .212 

Flowers, query on a priced list of . . . 164 

Flower seeds, remarks on . , . .21 

Fuchia Fulgens, remarks on • . . 188 

Fungi, query on . • • . .164 

G. 

AUTHORS. 

Gardner, Mr. W., on Williams and Co’s, patent iron boiler by 229 
Geldert, Mr. G., on the Gallardia picta by . . 50 

G. G., on forcing the Lily of the Valley by . . 34 

-, query by ... . .90 

Griffith, W., Esq., on the culture of the Liliura Japonicum by 179 
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ORIGINAL. 

Gallardia picta, on striking the, from cuttings 
Gardening, on the present style of 
Germination-of seeds, on the 
Geraniums, a list of the most beautiful 
Greenhouse plants, a list of the most splendid 
Green moss on rose trees, on the • 

new plants. 

Galactodendron utile / 

Gardoquia betonicoides 
General Wolfe pansey; refer to plate 
Genista fragrans 
Gesneria elongata 
—— marchii 

-- strict a • . - 

Gladiolus ramosus; refer to plate • 
Glaucum rubrum 
Gloxinia grandiflora 

Gompholobium polymorphum; refer to plate 
Gomphblobium versicolor, 214, refer to plate 
Gongora nigritia 
Goodyera rubicunda 
Grevillia thelamanniana 


Page 


50 

121 

76 

57 

5 

105 


161 

116 

. 120 
189 
. 233 

210 
210 
143 
214, 238 

214 
191 

215 
240 
2!4 

214, 238 


REVIEWS & EXTRACTS. 

/ 

Gardeners* Gazette, extract from . . . 118 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gardens of the Horticultural Society, remarks on the . 119 

-- Royal Botanic Society, remarks on the 43, 69, 92, 113 

Geraniums, query on . . . . 234,257 

Grafts of trees, remarks on . . . . jS8 

Greenhouse, query on a . . . . 89 


H. 


AUTHORS. 

Hirst, Mr. James, remarks by . • . .90 

H. M. E., answer by ; . . . 211 

Hope, query by . . . . . 234 

H. W., query by « •• 

. ORIGINAL. 

Heartsease, on raising seedling . . . .8 

--remarks on the propagation of . . 22t) 

Honeysuckle, on the ..... 
Hot-house plants, on the management of . . 145 

NEW PLANTS. 

Hemerocallis rutilans . • . . .213 

Heteropha asaroides . . . . 210 

Hibiscus violacea, refer to plate . . . . 263 
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PiVJJO 

Hovea manglesii, refer to plate • • . 96 

-pungens, 116, 143, refer to plate . . .168 

Hoya coriacea . . . . . 161 

Hydrangeas . . . . .190 

MISCELI^AJ^EOUS, 

Herbaceous plants, query on . . . .237 

Horticultural Society of London, remarks on the exhibition o f the 164 
Hyacinths, remarks on raising native . . .141 

Hybridising, remarks on . . . . 211 

Hybrid Plants, remarks on . . . .188 

Hygrothermanic apparatus, remarks on the . . 19 


I. 


AUTHORS. 

Ibbett, Mr. T., on the culture of the Ranunculus, by . *49 

OIJ.IGINAL. 

Ixia, on the culture of the . • . . loe 

NEW PLANTS. 

IngaHarrisii . . * . .210 

Isotropsis striatus, reference to plate . . .190 

Ipomea longifolia «... 262 

-(unnamed species) . . ♦ .91 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ink suited for writing with upon metallic labels, query on 90 

-, answer on . 1(8 


J. 

AUTHORS. 

J. B. H., remarks by . . . . 262 

ORIGINAL. 

Jasmine, remark on the • . . .1 

NEW PLANTS. 

Joan of Arc Pelargonium, refer to plate . . 143 

Jonopsis teres . . . . .21 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

January, Floricultural Calendar for . . , 23 

July, Floricultural Calendar for . . . 1 G 8 

June, Floricultural Calendar for . . . 143 
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K. 


AUTHORS. 


Knight, T. A., Esq., on propagating Trees by cuttings, by . 53 

NEW PLANTS. 

Kennedya inophylla • . . . • 238 

-(new) . • . . • 239 

King of Heartsease, refer to plate • • • 120 


L. 


AUTHORS. 

L. C., answer by . 

London, Mr. R., a list of Geraniums by 

Louisa, query by . . . . 

ORIGINAL. 

Lilium Japonlcum, on the culture of the • 

REVIEWS AND EXTRACTS 
Little English Flora, review of . 

NEW PLANTS. 

Lagunea Pattersonii • 

Leonotis nepetsefolia 
Leycestoria formosa • 

Lilium lancifolium roseum, refer to plate 

-longiflorum 

-tenuifolium • 

-Thunbergium 

Lipusis pendula 

Lobelia ramosa, refer 1o plate 

Lselia albida . • • 

-autumnalis 

Lord Durham pansey, refer to plate 
Lupinus barkeri. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lisianthus Russellianus, query on • « 


90 

57 

234 


179 


138 


91 
41 
41 
48 
213 
239 
209, 239 
22 
263 
, 92,256 
139, 209 
120 
256 


• 211 


ORIGINAL, 

Mimulus, on the treatment of the, in pots . • 151 

NEW PLANTS. 

Mahernia pimata . . , . .213 

Malachenii clavata . . • • 262 
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Malva Creeana, refer to plate . . .23 

-maritima . • . . 21 

-mauritiana ..... 238 

Matthiola odoratissima . . . . 139 

Maxillaria lentiginosa • . . .214 

-macrophylla . . . . 22 

-porrecta . . . . .22 

-tenuifolia . s , . 65 

Medicaso clypeata . . . . .214 

Mormodes pardina .... 22 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Malva fulleriana, query on . • . .90 

March, Floricultural Calendar for ... 71 

May, Floricultural Calendar for . . .119 

Michaelmas asters on . . . . 211 


N. 


NEW PLANTS. 

Nepeta salviaefolia ..... 262 

Notylia Barker! «... 46 

-incurva • . . .. .22 

-micrantha .... 46 

-punctata . « . . .46 

-tenuis . ... . 46 

Nuttalia cdrdata • «... 239 

•- malvaeflora • . . . 263, 239 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

November, Floricultural Calendar for . « .264 

O. 

NEW PLANTS. 


CEtheria occulata .... 21 

Oncidium Forbesii, refer to plate . , . .72 

-piilvinatum - . . . . 233 

-trulliferum .... 256 

-unicorne «... 238 

Oxylobium capitatum . . • .70 

MISCELLANEOUS.! 

October, Floricultural Calendar for . . • 240 


P. 

AUTHORS. 

P., query by . . . . . 235 

Pense, remarks on the propagation of Heartsease, by • 220 
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INDEX. 


ORIGINAL. 

Pelargoniums, on the cultivation of . . . 222 

Photogenia, drawing on ... . 265 

Pinks, remarks on superb . . . . 273 

Plants -and Flowers, on the pleasure and profit arising from 

cultivating . . . . . 169 

-observations on the effects of situation and exposure on 

different kinds of . . . . 97 

-, on striking from cuttings . . .29 

-, on the food of . . . . 9 

NEW PLANTS. 


PsBonia festiva albiffora .... 239 

Palemonium pulchellum . • • 91 

Papaver amoenum .... 238 

Penstemon gentianoides, refer to plate . . 264 

Phaius bicolor . . . . .214 

Pharbitis diversifolia, refer to plate . . 96 

Philibertia grandiflora, refer to plate . . .96 

Physolobium datum .... 70 

Pimelia Henderson! • • . . .140 

-hypericafolia . . . . 213 

-incana ..... 116 

-prostrata . . . ' . 238 

Pinus Hartwegii . . . . .214 

Pleurothalis muscoidea . • . * 46 

Podolobium storophyllum . . . .213 

Polygonum amplexicaule . . . ' . 214 

Portulacea grandiflora . • ' . .262 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pansies, answer on 

-query on . 

Pelargoniums, a list of 

Plantain, remarks on the 

Plants, remarks on retarding the blooming of 

Polyanthuses, query on 


141 
141, 234 
213 
119 
94 
67 


R. 


AUTHORS. , 

Rosa, on the double yellow Rose by . . .251 

Rutgar, Mr., on the culture of the Ixia and Gladioli by . 106 

ORIGINAL. 

Ranunculus Asiasticus, on the culture of the . . 25 

-on the culture of the . « . 49 

Rose, on the double yellow . . . . 251 

-on the ever-blowing China . . . 15 

- remarks on the . . . 14, 35,59 

-s, on training » ♦ • . 198 
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NEW PLANTS. 

Rhododendron Osbornij, refer to Plate. • • 168 

Roella elegans, refer to plate ... 263 

Rosa maculata, refer to plate • • • 191 


Rossise . . • . . • 239 

Ruellia ciliatitlora • . . . 140 

Ruelzia fragrans . • • . .239 

Russelia juncea, refer to plate . • . 48 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ranunculus, remarks on • . .. .68 

Rosa Hibernica .... 42 


S. 

AUTHORS. 


S., query by .... . 257 

Scotus, answer by ... . 42 

—-query by . . . . .42 

- remark by .... 43 

ORIGINAL. 

Salvia patens, remarks on • . • .51 


NEW PLANTS. 

Salvia confertiflora, refer to plate 263 
Salvia patens, refer to plate 
Saponaria perfoliata • 

Senecio odoratus . , 

Siphocampylus spicata, refer to plate 
Solanum candidum 
Sophronitis grandiflora 
Spirea cuneifolia • 

-laxiflora - • 

-— vaccinifolia • 

Stachys coccinea 
Stanhopea tigrina 
Statice arborea ... 

Stenochilius incanus 

-longifolia . . . 

Sterenlia acerifolia 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

September, floricultural calendar for . . .216 

T. 

AUTHORS. 

Terra, on the food of plants by . . . 9 

Tillingtoniensis, query by . . . *47 


139 
23 
238 
262 
. 263 

262 
. 65 

240 
. 240 

240 
115, 213 
66 

• 65 

262 

. 262 
91 
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INDEX. 


ORIGINAL. 

Thunbergia alata and T— leucantha, culture of 
Trees, on the propagation of by cuttings in Summer 
Tulip, on the culture of the 

NEW PLANTS. 

Tabernae montania coronaria 

Thunbergia aurantia, refer to plate • 

-Hawtownia, 46, refer to plate 

Thysanotus isanthera , . 

-proliferus . 

Trichinum alopecuroide 
Trichocentron iridifolium 
Tropaeolum brachyceros • 

-tricolorum 

-tuberosum 

Tweedia coerulea, refer to plate 
-granditlora 


Page 


228 

53 

280 


213 
191 
191 

214 

214 
139 

18 

142 

142 

142 

215 
239 


V. 


NEW PLANTS. 


Vanda congesta . • . . . 214 

Verbena Fergusoni . • . • 213 

-pulcherrima. . . . *92 

-teiicroides, refer^o plate . • 22 

Veronica formosa • • . . . 238 

Viburnam Japonicum • • / • . 239 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vegetation of the Cape of Good.Hope and Van Dieman’s Land, 

remarks on . . • • . ^ 236 


Vieusseuxia pavonica, query on . . . 67 


w. 

AUTHORS. 


Williamson Mr. Benjamin, on superb Pinks by , 2/3 

W. .J. C., a list of the most beautiful green-house plants by 5 

W. M. P., on the treatment of Mimulus in pots by . . 151 

Woodmansey Mr. W., on the pleasure of cultivating plants by 169 

NEW PLANTS. 

Wisteria atrosanguinea . . • . 238 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Warwickshire Floral and Horticultural Society’s exhibition, re¬ 
marks on • . . . 25^7 

Watering plants, query on • • . .67 
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AUTHORS. 


Y. M., query by . 


PLANTS FIGURED IN VOL. VIL 


V Amphicome arguta 
^ Beauty of Edmonton Pansey 
V •/"Chilodia scutellarioides 
\^Chorizema ruscifolia 

^ ^ — -- --varium 

Convolvulus pentanthus 
^ ^J>iplacus puniceus 

^ Dr. Horner’s Picotee . 

Eclipse Pansey 
u- ^ Epacris coccineus 
4^ ' impressa; var. parvifl 

^ Erysimum Peroskianum 
u- ^ Fuchia Wormaldii 

^-Chandlerii . 

General Wolfe Pansey 
^ ^Gladiolus ramosus 

Gompholobium polymorphum 

^ ^ -versicolor • 

Hibiscus violacea • 

Hovea manglesii . 

-pungens 

^Isotropis striatus 
^^J^oan of Arc Pelargonium 
^ t^ing of Heartsease 
^ ^ Lilium Cancifolium; var. rose 
^ ^^JLobelia ramosa • 

\ ,^ord Durham Pansey 
^ i/M.dXs2L Creeara . • 

x^Oncidium Forbesii 
.yPenstemon gentianoides • 

i^^-Pharbitis diversifolia • 
Philiberta grandiflora 
^ortulacea grandiflora; var. i 

i^v^Khododendron Osbornii • 

sJ^lla elegans 

v^Rosa maculata • • 

^ Russelia j uncea 
^alvia confertiflora 

V- i/'-patens 

*VSiphocamphylus spicata 
c/Thunbergia aurantia . 

V -Hawtonia 

u-JTweedia coerulea • 

Verbena teucroides 


145 


168 

97 


120 

49 


72 

145 


168 

121 


143 

145 


168 

169 


190 

49 


96 

97 


120 

193 


215 

193 


215 

205 



218 


263 

265 



97 


120 

121 


143 

169 


196 

193 


215 

241 


263 

73 


96 

145 


168 

169 


190 

121 


143 

97 


120 

25 


48 

218 


263 

97 


120 

1 


23 

49 


72 

241 


264 

73 


96 

73 


96 

265 



145 


168 

218 


263 

169 


190 

25 


48 

218 


263 

1 


23 

241 


263 

169 


191 

169 


191 

193 


215 
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AN 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX 

TO THE 

FIRST SEVEN VOLUMES 

OF THE 

FLORICULTURAL CABINET. 


A. 

AUTHORS. I 

A., query by, ii. 139 
A. B.j on culture of Anomatheca cru- 
enta, iii. 101 

On banishing ants, iii. 254 
Query by, iii. 22 

On carnations, iii. 116 I 

On Cape bulbs, iv. 137 
Query by, vii. 104 
A. B. C., query by, ii. 162 
A Botanist, on germination of seeds, 
vii. 76 

A. B. L., query on Erinus Lychnidea, 
iii. 257 

Answer by, iv. 67 
Remarks on answering queries, iv. 
214 

A Cambrian, query by, ii. 93 
A Clergyman’s Daughter, on culture of 
Phlox Drummondi, v. 217 
J. S., remarks by, v. 69 
A Constant Reader, query by, ii. 93 j 
iii. 236 

On Peat Soil, iv. 18 
Query by, v. 118; vi. 118 
Answer by, vii. 118 
On the culWation of the Dahlia, 
vii. 81 

Query by, vii. 141 
And Subscriber, query by, ii. 93 
Subscriber, query by, ii. 68; ii. 
290 

And Amateur, query by, vi. 
236; vi. 161 

A Correspondent, query by, vii. 257 
A Country Clergyman, query by, ii. 69 
Florist, on the culture of Orchide* 
ous Plants, iv. 133 


A Countryman, query by, ii. 188 
Reply to, ii. 293 

A Country Subscriber, query by, vii. 90 
A Cultivator of Cape Bulbs, query by, 
iii. 257 

On heating a pit frame, iv. 49 
On the Aloe variegata, vii. 81 
A Cupar Florist, query by, iv. 137 
A. D., on striking the Verbena Melin- 
dris, V. 145 

A Dahlia Grower, answer by, iii. 257 
A l^vonian, query by, iii. 236 
Adolescens, queries by, v. 140 
A. E., on the cultivation of Ten-week 
Stocks, ii. 265 

On raising seedling Heatsease, 
vii. 8 

A Foreman of a London Nursery, on 
Inarching, iv. 127 

On raising Heaths from Seed, v. 
124 

Remarks on Acacias, v. 36 
On growing Plants in Rooms, vi. 
288 ^ ^ 

On the cultivation of Ericas, vii. 

127,176, 208, 225 
On the cultivation of Epacriss, vii. 
103 

On the cultivation of Pelargoni¬ 
ums, vii. 222 

A Friend to the Floricultural Cabinet> 
query by, iv. 18 

A Gloucestershire Amateur, query by, 
iii. 92 

A. H., on propagating the Dahlia, iii. 

A Jersey Gardener, on the cultivation 
of Fuchsias, i. 196 

On the culture of Salvias, ii. 99 
A Lady, query by, v, 211 

I N.,ii. 116 
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A Lawyer's Clerk, query by, iv. 18 
A Learner, query by, ii. 21 
A London Nurseryman, on the Camel¬ 
lia, iii. 225 

A London Subscriber, query by, iii. 280 
A Lover of Flowers, query by, ii. 69, 
115,116 

On Lagerstrsemia Indica, i. 30 
Alpha, query by, v. 20 

Query on Elichrysiun proliferumi 
i.68 

Amaryllis, query by, iii, 91 
Answer by, iii. 116 
Amateur, query by, v. 118 

On culture of Roses, v, 135 
Des Fleurs, query by, iv. 137 
Florist, on the Tulip, iv. 7 
Gardener, on propagating the Bal¬ 
sam, v. 133 

Of the Metropolis, on the Campa¬ 
nula, v. 70 

A. M. D., query by, vi. 212 
Amicus Floribus, on Lupinus, v. 104 
Amicus, designs of Flower Gardens, 
iv, 56, 117, 137, 164 
On a dwarf yellow Flowering Plant, 
i. 210 

Phido, on Nicotiana longiflora, i. 
227 

A Middlesex Amateur, on culture of 
pinks in pots, ii. 133 
On culture of Auricula, ii. 199 
An Amateur, query by, vi. 92 ; vii. 67 
Remarks by, i. 111 
On culture of Roses, v. 135 
An avowed Admirer of Flora, query by, 
iii. 21 

Answer to, iii. 117 

An Ardent Admirer, on hybridizing 
Plants, vi. 158 

An Ardent Admirer, on Dahlias, ii. 70 
An Ardent Amateur, on Bignonia, ii. 
46 

On Tree Paeony, ii. 102; v. 146 
On a Compost for Flowers, ii. 217 
Answer by, on Bignonia, ii. 292 
Answer to Viola, ii. 292 
On the Genus Lobelia, i. 225 
An Admirer of Dahlias, answer, v. 92 
An Admirer of the Cabinet, on Hearts¬ 
ease, V. 20 

An East Hants Constant Reader, query 
by, iv. 66 

An Enthusiastic Tulip Grower, query 
by, vi. 44 

An Enquirer, on impregnating Calceo¬ 
larias, V. 227 

A New Subscriber, query by, vi. 92 
Query by, v. 66 

An Old Carnation Grower, query by, ii. 

94 


An Old Florist, on the Carnation, vi. 
150 

Query by, iv. 18 
On raising Carnations, v. 227 
An Old F.H.S., remarks by, i, 166 
An Old Subscriber, on striking Cut¬ 
tings in Water, vi. 155 
Query by, vi. 164 
On a Stage for a small Garden, 
iii. 3 

On a select list of Annuals, iii. 59 
On Bell-pots, iii. 22 
On Bins for holding Soils, v. 156 
Query by, v. 66 
Lists of Plants, v. 246 
On a Seedling Transplanter, iv. 
179 

An Operative, on striking Cuttings in 
Water, v. 173 

An Original Subscriber, query by, iv. 
260 

Appleby, Mr. Thos., on Calceolarias, 
iii. 173 

On Geraniums, v. 8 
On Salpiglossises, ii. 52 
On Gloxinias, ii. 105 
On Dutch Bulbs, ii. 148 
On Triverania coccinea, i. 177 
leby, Mr. Samuel, on blooming 
utch Bulbs, iii. 25 
On Pelargoniums, i. 88 
A Practical Gardener, on Green Moss 
on Rose Trees, vii. 105 
On managing Hot-house Plants, 
vii. 145 

On Pinks, v. 31 

On Potting Greenhouse Plants, v. 
38 

A Practical Heath Grower, on Cape 
Heaths, v. 6 

A Practical Lady Amateur, on raising 
Mignionette by Cuttings, iii. 218 
On Russian Stocks, iii. 237 
On destroying Aphis, iii. 219 
On the Neapolitan Violet, iv. 122 
A Practical Gardener, answer by, iv. 
19 

A Reader, query by, ii. 260 
Remarks by, iii. 141 
A Regular Subscriber, query by, iv. 19 
Armstrong, Emily, on plans of Flower 
Gardens, iv. 10 
On German Asters, iv. 39 
On Lobelia cardinalis, iv. 6; iii. 
186 

Remarks by, iv. 20 
On Tigridia pavonia, ii. 132 
On Plante for a Bed upon a Lawn, 
ii. 151 

Answer on Balsams, ii. 189 
Answer OQ Fuchsias, ii, 189 
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A> S.) on raising Ghelone barbatum 
from seeds, ii. 274 

Ashford' Mr. F. F., on Gesneriacesc, 
iii. 13, 82 

On propagation, &c., of plants, ii. 

31, 106, 219, 225 
On raising Eccremocarpus from 
seed, iii. 129 
On Compost, iii. 151 
On Mooming Aloe Variegata, iii. 

Answer by, iii. 160 
On culture of Dutch Bulbs in pots, 
ii. 55 

Query by, ii. 187 
On Heliotrope, ii. 193 
On a plan of a Flower Garden, ii. 
222 

Remarks by, ii. 119 
On Soils and Manures, ii. 268 
Ou Lupinus mutabilis, i. 29 
On Tuberose, i. 86 
A Subscriber, query by, iv. 235 
Answer on Dahlia by, iv. 138 
On destropng Scale by, iv. 163 
Query on Pansies by, iv. 214 
Query by, vi. 11, 44 
Answer on Dahlias, iii. 158 
Query by, v. 118 
Query by, vii. 19, 257 
Query by, ii. 21, 94, 163, 188,292 
On destroying Ants, ii. 94 
On preserving Annuals from Slugs, 

ii. 190 

Remarks by, i. 69 
On autumn-flowering Annuals, i. 
185 

And an Amateur, answer by, iii. 
160 

And Admirer of Floricultural Bo¬ 
tany, query by, iii. 203 
In the West of Scotland, query by, 

iii. 203 

Aster, query by, i. 211 
A Three Years’ Practitioner on Orchi- 
deae, v. 35 

Audate, query by, vii. 19 
Author of Domestic Gardener’s Manual, 
answer on Musa, iii. 45 
On Soils, iii. 123 
On Psidium Cattleyanum, iii. 80 
On Justicia Flavicoma, ii. 27 
On propagation of Annuals, ii. 79 
On striking Cuttings in Water, ii. 
241 

Answer by, ii. 293 
A Well-wisher, queiy by, ii. 69,163 
A Working Gardener, remarks by, vii. 
235 

A. X. Z., query by, vii. 90 


A Young Amateur, on fumigating 
Plants, V. 123 
Query by, vi. 212 

A Young Gentleman, query by, vi. 188 
A. Z., query on Cactus, iii. 21 
Query on Dahlia, iv. 45 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Acaciaj on Greenhouse species, v. 26 
Aloe variegata, on blooming, vii. 81; 

iii. 55 

Aloes, on age of American before 
blooming, iii. 9 

Alstremerias, on culture of, v. 247 
Amaryllis jacobea, on blooming, i. 241 
Sarniensis, culture of, iv. 14 
Vittatas, on blooming, i. 105 
Anemone, on culture of, ii. 70, 102 
Annuals, observations on new, vi. 100 
On soils for, iv. 187 
A select list of, iii. 59 
Anomatheca cruenta, ou culture of, iv« 
236; iii. 101 

Ants, on banishing, iii. 254 
Aotus, on culture of, ii. 33 
Aphis, on destroying, iii. 219; iv. 190 
Aquatics, on tender, v. 49 
Asters, German, on culture of, iv. 39 
Auricula, on culture of, v. 30,47, 101 
On proper soil for, v. 104 
, On culture of, iii. 102 
On the, vii. 149 
On culture of, ii. 25, 199, 266 
On culture of, i. 157 
Azalea Indica, &c., on culture of, i. 8; 

iv. 104 

NEW PLANTS. 

Abutilon pulchellum, iii. 134 
Acacia brevipes, ii. 256 
cuneata, vii. 237 
cynophylla, vii. 214 
dealbata, i. 93 
decipieus, prsBmorsa, i. 106 
elongata, ii. 183 
graveolens, i. 232 
hastulata, ii. 207 
lineata, ii. 234 
plumosa, ii. 281 
prensans, iii. 134 
prominens, iv. 186 
tristis, iii. 181 
umbrosum, ii. 183 
undulata, iii. 89 
verniciflua, i. 179 
vestica, iv. 211 

Acanthophippium bicolor, iii, 40 
Acanthus spinosus, iii. 181 

R 2 
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Aconiium stoerckianumj ii. 19 
versicolor, ii. 42 
Acropera Loddigesi, v. 113 
Acrotiche ovalifolia, i. 93 
Adesmia Londonia, ii. 281 
pendula, iv. 62 
uspalatensis, ii. 41 
viscosa, ii. 92 
Agave Americana, vi. 156 
saponaria, vii. 255 
Agrostemma Biingeana, iv. 42 
Allium siculum, iv. 231 
Alonsoa linearis, ii. 139 
Alstraemeria aurantiaca, i. 181 
aurea, ii. 235 
flos martinii, iii. 89 
ligtu, ii. 93 
oculata, ii. 207 
pelegrin^ ii. 42 
salsilla, iii. 40 
Alyxia Daphnoides, ii. 110 
ruscifolia, ii. 109 
Amaryllis aulica, ii. 109 
Kermesina, ii. 39 
Psitiacina hybrida, iv. 289 
Amelanchier florida, i. 107 
Amygdalis persica alba, i. 92 
incana, vii. 255 
Amphicome arguta, vi. 115 
Anagallis Monellit i« 62 
lilacina, v. 113 
Wilmorea, iii. 40 
Anchusa versicolor, iv. 89 
Andromeda hypnoides, i. 151 
salicifolia, ii. 16 
Anemone vitifolia, iii. 40 
Angrscum armeniacum, vii. 2G2 
caudatum, iv. 104 
distechum, iii. 198 
Anigozanthus flavida, vi. 187 
flavida bicolor, vii. 17 
Manglesii, iii. 19 
Manglesii angustifolia, vi* 20 
Anneslea tomentosa, vii. 18 
AnsBctochilus setaceus, vi. 45 
Anthocercis littoreus, vii. 213 
AnthyIlia Webbiana, iii. 155 
Antirrhinum glanduloaum, iv. 234 
Aptosimum depressum, iv. 212 
Arabia rosea, i. 107 
vema, ii. 158 
Arbutus procera, iii. 3 
tomentosa, ii. 136 
Arctostaphyllus tomentosa, iii. 231 
Ardisia odontaphylla, iv. 234 
Aristolochia chiliensis, ii. 158 
ciliata, vii. 255 
saccata, vi. 89 
Aster adulterinus, i. 36 
concinnenSj i. 204 


Aster cordifolius, i. 136 
eminens, i. 180 
sibiricus, i. 138 

Astragalus monspessulanus, iv. 42 
procumbens, i. 178 
vesicarius, i. 179 
Astracantha longifolia, vii. 262 
Aspasia variegata, iv. 289 
Attennaria triplinervis, iii. 155 
Azalea gelledstanna, vii. 92 
laterita, ii. 237 
ledifolia, i. 92 
nudiflora, iv. 104 
pontica versicolor, i. 11 
Kawsonii, iv. 185 
Seymourii, v. 187 
variegata, ii. 281 
Azara dentata, iii. 231 

REVIEWS. 

Adam the Gardener, ii. 68,108 
Amateur Florist's Assistant, vii. 158, 
184 

A Treatise on Warming Buildings, vi. 
95, 235 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alpine Plants, query on, iv. 292; iii. 
203 

Agapauthus umbellatus, query on, ii. 
94 

Answer on, ii. 166 
Amaryllis, query on, vi. 212 
American Aloe, remarks on, vii. 262 
Ants, on destroying, vii. 90; v. 94 
Anomatheca cruenta, remarks on, v. 20 
Query on, iii. 22 
Arbutus, query on, iii. 68 
Ardisia excelsa, query on, ii. 261 
Arnott’s Stove, query on, vii. 117 
Aristolochia labiosa, query on, i. 141 
Aroma of Flowers, V. 68 
Asters, query on, iii. 185 
Auricula, query on, i. 96 ; vii. 19 
A Yellow Flower, on, iv. 138 
Azalea, query on, i. 160 
On Greehouse, vi. 215 


B. 

AUTHORS. 

B., on the culture of Erythrolena con- 
spicua, iii. 193 
B., query by, vi. 236 
Banton, Mr. John, on raising Tulips, 
iii. 86 
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Banton, Mr. John, on Compost for Car¬ 
nations, ii. 106 
Answer by, ii, 118 

Barber, Mr. A., on culture of Dahlias, 

vi. 1 

Barratt, Mr. William, on forcing Roses, 

iv. 73 

On culture of Fuchsias, v. 12 
Answer by, v. 140 
On Mimulus cardinalis coccinea, 
V. 202 

Description of Fuchsias, iii. 84 
On RilWs speciosum, iii. 93 
On Pyramids of Roses, iii, 274 
On the tipping of a Dahlia, i. 
243 

A select list of Panseys, ii. 202 
On Fuchsias, ii. 176 
On Erythrina crista galli, ii. 218 
Bealy, Mr. Richard, on Stove Cactii, 

vii. 102 

Bentham, 6., Esq., remarks on Salvia 
patens, vii. 51 

Bloom well, dialogue by, v. 221, 268 
B. M., on watering Plants in Pots, iii. 
51, 169 

Query by, ii. 44 
Remarks by, i. 112 
Boyce, on Herbaceous Plants, v. 147 
Bradley, Mr. J., on Oloriosa superba, i. 
113 

On Mauraudia Barclayana, iv. 9 
Brown, Mr. Wm., on the Cockscomb, 
iii. 56 

Mr. James, a list of Plants by, v. 
50, 84 

Bryant, Mr. Wm., on the Hyacinth, 

v. 106 

Burriensis, on the Vieusseuxia, vi. 92 

ORIGINAL. 

Balsam, on culture of, i. 54; v. 171 
On propagating by Cuttings, v. 
133 

Baptisia, on culture of, ii. 34 
Bay Tree, on propagating, iv. 67 
Beilis perennis, on cultuie of, iii. 34 
Bell-pots, on striking Cuttings under, 

iii. 153 

Biennials, a select list of, iii. 58 
Bletia Tankervillsa, culture of, i. 145; 

iv. 97, 126 
Query on, iv. 45 

Bleaching Leaves, on, iv. 288 
Boiler, on Williams’s Patent, vii. 229 
Border Flowers, a list of, iii. 148 ; iv. 
274 

Bouvardia triphylla, on culture of, vi. 

175; ii. 251; iv. 65; i. 28 
Brachysema, on culture of, ii. 34 


Brugmansia sua^eolens, on Dwarf 
Plants, iii. 249 ; iv. 165, 284 
Bulbs, on blooming Dutch, iii. 25 
Burtonia, culture of, ii. 34 
Butterwort, culture of, i. 98 

NEW PLANTS. 

Baeria chrysostoma, v. 210 
Banisteria tenuis, vii. 238 
Banksia occidentalis, v. 17 
prostrata, i. 59 
Barelia mitris, i. 61 
Barosma crenulata, iii. 155 
Baitholina pectinata, ii. 91 
Bartonia albicens, i. 37 
aurea, iv. 289 

Batemannia Colleyii, ii. 281* 

Bauhinia forficata, vii. 240 
Beaufortia Dampieri, i. 20B 
Begonia heracleifolia, iii 276 
geranifolia, iii 66 
insignis, v. 293 
mouoptera, v. 113 
octopetala, v 89 
platinifolia, v. 233 
reniformis, i. 35 
sanguinea, iv. 234 
Fischeri, iv. 289 
Belloperone oblongata, ii. 92 
Benthamia friigifera, i. 91 
Berberis buxifolia, i. 138 
dea^ata, iii. 112 
empetrifolia, iv. 234 
Bifrenaria longicornis, vii. 21 
. aurantiaca, iv. 185 
Billardiera ovalis, ii. 281 
Bilbergia purpurea rosea, ii.^90 
zebrina, i. 61 
Blechnum lanceola, i. 91 
Bletia acutipetala, i. 12 
gracilis, i. 236 
hyacinthia, i. 182 
Parkiusonia, vii* 186 
patula, iv. 234 
Shepherdia, ii. 136 
Blumenbachia raultiflora, v. 235 
Bolbophyllum barbigernm, v. 89 
cupreum, vii. 21 
coccineum, v. 233 
sanatorium, v. 187 
Boronia crenulata, vi. 90 
Bousingaulata baseloides, vi. 20 
Brassavola cordata, v. 17^ 
cuspidata, vii. 140 
Marlyniana, vii. 41 
nodosa, i. 59 

Brassia lanceana, iii. 112 
Biodiae grandiflora, v. 235 
Broughtonia coccinea, v. 17 
Brugmansia sanguinea, iii. 40 
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Brnnonia australis, iv. 63 
Burlingtonia Candida, v. 41 
macalata, vii. 210 
Burriellia gracilis, vii. 256 

REVIEWS. 

Boquet, or Ladies’ Flower Garden, 
vii. 109, 135 
Botanical Chart, ii. 134 
Botanist, iv. 297 
Botanist’s Guide, iv. 62 
Botany, science of, v. 116, 164, 181 

HISGBLTANBOUS. 

Balsams, query on,i. 27 

Bath Floral Society Meeting, iii. 261 ; 

iv. 119, 132, 140 
Beds, for a Lawn, iii. 237 
Belladonna Lily, query on, ii. 139; iii. 
236 

Benthamia fragifera, query on,%i. 188 
Bignonia, query on, ii. 21, 115 
Bolton Floricultural Exhibition, iii. 
163 

Bone Manure, query on, v, 167; iv. 
215 

Botanical Society, query on, iv. 292 
Box, for conveying Flowers in,iv. 125 
Bristol Society Meeting, i. 119 
Brugmansia, query on, ii. 44 
aurea, remark on, v. 144 
suaveolens, query on, iii. 185 
Brunsvigia, query on blooming, vii. 90 
Budding, on different modes, ii. 210 
Bug, query on Mealy, iv. 19,‘ 

Bullous Roots, to bloom in three weeks, 
V. 45 

Bulbs, query on, vii. 257 

Remarks on Gape, iv. 20, 45 


C. 

AUTHORS. 

C., on heating' Greenhouses, iv. 101 
C., query by, li. 187 
C. A., on Flowers for Beds, i. 114 
Calceolaria, vi. 67 

Camellia, a list of Camellias by, vi. 11, 
28, 149 ; vii. 56 

Cannon, Stephen, Esq., query by, i. 
242 

Carr, Mr. R.C., on the Ranunculus, i. 25 
Remark by, iv. 7 0 

Cary, Mr. Tyso, on Seedling Ranun¬ 
culus, iv. 273 

Catarina, Maria and T., query by, iii. 
92, 258 


C. B. B., on culture of Nelumbium, v. 
110 

Answer by, v. 49 
On tender Aquatics, v. 67 
On Cyclamens, v. 58 
C. C. B., on heating a Pit, v. 75 
C. C. C., remark by, iv. Ill 
Charles, K., query on Bulbs by, ii. 116 
Mr. J., on blooming Hyacinths, 
V. 45 

Mr. W., on the Dahlia, by, iv. 158 
Gives Mundi, query by, vii. 119 
Civis in rure, a list of Orchideee by, 
iii. 78 

Answer to Clericus, v. 94 
Clair, Mr. W. St., on propagating 
Greenhouse Plants, v. 199 
On propagating Pinks, iv. 267 
Clark, Mr. J. P., remarks by, v. 71 
Claudia, on the Honeysuckle, vii. 119 
Clericus, on Heaths, vii. 82 
On Thunbergius, vii. 228 
On Clianthus puniceus, vii. 253 
On the effects of situation on 
Plants, vii. 97 

Remarks on flowering Trees and 
Shrubs, vii. 241 
Remarks on Jessamine, vii. 1 
On the Camellia, v, 129 
Remarks by, v. 167 
On Greenhouse Plants, v. 144 
Answer on Shrubs, iii. 93, 117 
On watering Plants, vi. 172 
Query by, vi. 92 
On Lantona Jellonii, vi. 166 
On a Bed of Lobelias, vi. 193 
On propagating Roses, vi. 196 
C. M. W,y remarks by, i. 114, 141 
C. N., query by, ii. 106 
Colocynth, query by, vi. 22 
Conolly, jun., Mr. T., query by, iv. 19 
Remarks by, iv. 109 
Cook, Mr. J. C., on Panseys, v. 219 
Conductor, query by, v. 66 
Answer by, vii. 141 
Remarks by, vii. 188, 212 
Cottage Farmer, remark by, v. 296 
Crito, on Metropolitan Society, i. 165 
On Pinks, vii. 188 
Crowfoot, on Ranunculus, vii. 25 
Cryptas, query by, vii. 164 
C. S., query on Camellias by, iii. 23 
Query by, iv. 66 

C. W. J., query by, iii. 32 ; ii. 216 

ORIGINAL. 

Cactus, on culture of, vii. 102 ; ii. 175 ; 
iii. 229 

Cactus sj>ecio8issimus, on blooming, iii. 
118; ii. 171; i. 246 
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Cactus specioslssimus, remarks on, i. 
245 

Calceolarias, on raising, iii. 217 

On culture of, iii. 173 j vii. 217; 

ii. 84 

On raising, ii. 262 
On Seedlings, iii. 181 
On raising, iv. 76 
On a white, iv. 18 

Calycanthus preecox, query on, iv. 137 
Camellias, a list of, vii. 56; v. 172,257; 

vi. 11,28, 149; iv. 154; iii. 186 
Culture of, i. 235; v. 129; iii. 

225; iv 52,199 
On propagation of, iii. 97 
On growing in the open air, iv. 67 
On a list and prices of, iv. 18 
Campanula pyramidalis, ii. 172 
Campanulas, a description of hand¬ 
somest, iv. 204 

Cape Bulbs, on culture of, iii. 201 
On, iv. 137 

Cape Heaths, on managing, vii. 82; 
ii. 14, 64 

On raising seedlings, v. 124 
Carnation, on culture of, vii. 274; ii. 
219; i. 169, 172 

A list of, i. 244; v. Ill, 129, 195 
A list of best kinds, iii. 65 
On raising from Seed, ii, 243; 

iii. 1 

On Compost for, ii. 106 
On propagation, ii. 173 
On watering, iii. 137 
Bemarks on, iii. 68 ; ii. 238 
On laying, vi. 195 
On watering, vi. 150 
On raising from Seed, v. 227 
Caterpillar, on destroying, iv. 29 
Cereus speciosissimus, culture of, ii. 
139 

Chelone barbata, on raising from Seed, 
ii. 274 

Chinese Gardens, on, v. 24; vi. 267; 

vii. 12, 37, 61, 85,107,132,155,180, 
206, 231, 276 

Remarks on, vii. 235 
Chinese Primrose, on culture of, iii. 104 
Chinese Roses, on the height of sweet- 
scented, V. 167 

Chlidanthus fragrans, culture of, vii. 
58 

Chrysanthemums, on culture of, i. 73, 
121; ii. 83 

On blooming in June, ii. 238 
On laying, iii. 22 
On saving Seed, vi. 220 
A new arrangement of, iv. 25 
On growing them dwarf, iv. 67, 
123 

Remarks on Seedlings, iv. 70 


Chrysanthemums, query on Seedling, 

iv.2l3 

Glianthus puniceus, on culture of, vii. 
253 

Citrus, on culture of, iv. 209 
Cockscomb, culture of, i. 55; iii. 56 
Composts, on, iii. 151 
Conservatory, a list of Plants of, iv. 236 
On border of a, iv. 114 
Conversaziones, by Bloomwcll and 
Wouldknow, vi. 59, 108 
Crassula coccinea, culture of, i. 128 
Creepers, on ornamental, v. 20 
Crinum, on culture, v. 11 
Cratseguses, varieties of, vi. 269 
Cyclamens, on culture of, v. 20, 58 
On blooming, iii. 43 
Cypress, on, vii. 152, 171 
Cypripedium, on culture of, i. 217 


NBW PLANTS, 

Cacti, nov. spec., vii. 190 

Cactus speciosissimus, var. lateritus, i. 

136 

Caladium fragrantissimum, ii. 108 
grandifolium, ii. 208 
petiolatum, vii. 186 
Calandrioia discolor, ii. 256 
speciosa, iii. 41 
Calanthe densiflora, ii. 62 
Calatropis procera, iii. 231 
Calceolaria arachnoidea, ii. 63 
crenatiflora, i. 152, 179 
crenatiflora, var. Knypersliensis, 
ii. 281 

Herbertiana, var. parviflora, i. 60 
integrifolia, i. 12 
polifolia, ii. 257 
purpurea, i. 204 
purpurea, var. elegans, i, 137 
purpurea picta, ii. 160 
rugosa, i. 107 
sessilis, i. 234 
viscosissima, i. 180 
Calestemon micriostachyum, vi. 65 
Callichroa platyglossa, vii. 186 
Calliopsis Drummondii, iv. 15 
tinctoria, iv. 90 

tinctoria, var. atropurpurea, iv. 235 
Calliprora lutea, i. 10/ 

Callistachys retusa, i. 236 
Calochortus luteiis, i. 36 
splendens, ii. 138 
venustus, ii. 137 
Calophaanes oblongifolia, i. 36 
Calystegia sepium, vi. 239 
Calythnx virgata, ii. 136 
Camellia Donkelarii, iv. 133 

Japonica, var. imbricosa, i. 235 
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Camellia Japonica, var. Marchioness of Cineraria Tussilagmis, i. 12 
Exeter, vi. 120 Cirrhoea viridipiirpiirea, i. 182 


Campanula barbata var. cyanea^ vi. 21 
carpatica alba, vi. 239 
divergens, ii. 259 
fragilis, var. hirsuta, iii. 66 
garganica, ii. 210 
graiidiflora, iii. 232 jj 
hederacea, iii. 112 
Loreyi, iv. 104 

macrantha, var. polyantha, ii. 234 
Canna glauca, var. rubrolutea, iii. 255 
pallida, ii. 152 

Caprifolium hispidulum, iii. 134 
Carica citriformis, vi. 65 
Caslia pumila, vi. 163 
Cassia glandulosaj iii. 232 
Catasetum porifeium, vii. 21 
puriim, iii. 89 
Catleya citrina, vii. 210 
Forbesii, i. 179 
guttata, vii. 17 

intermedia, var. pallida, v. 17 
labiata, i. 157 
Mossiae, vi. 210 
Perrinii, vi. 41 
Celsia eretica, i. 62 
Centaurea croccodylium, ii. 21 
depressa, vi. 187 
pulchra, vii. 214, 237 
Centracarpa chrysomelia, iv. 15 
Centranthus ruber, i. 94 
CerastiumBiebersteina, iii. 232 
Cereus Akermania, v. 260 
Napoleonis, iv. 42 
serpentinus, v. 113 
sesotus, i. 15 

Ceropegia elegans, ii. 256 
Lushii, ii. 61 
stapeleformis, v. 113 
vincaefolia, vii. 187 
Wightii, i. 179 
Cheiranthus alpinus, iii. 255 
Chelone ceutranthifolia, iii. 66 
Chetanthera serrata, i. 235 
Chiiodia scutellarioides, iii. 134 
Cbironia peduncularis, iii. 255 
Chorizema cordata, vi. 72 
Dicksonia, vii. 70 
elegans, vii. 115, 213 
ovaria, vii. 143 
ovata, vii. 215 
ruscifolia, vii. 168 
spartioides, i. 156 
Chryseis compacta, v. 113 
Cbrysocoma sc^uamata, vi. 65 
Chry'sophyllum monspyreneum, ii. 62 
Clirysostoma tripteris, v. 185 
Chysis aiirea, v. 89 
Cineraria raacrophylla, iii. 276 
raaritima, ii. 160 


Warreana, ii. 20 
Cirrhopetalum Thowarsii, vi. 65 
Cistus acutifolius, ii. 160^ 
argenteus, ii. 160 
Clarkia elegans, i. 60 
gaurioides, v. 114 
rhomboidea, v. 233 
Clematis campanuflora, ii. 18 
ccerulea, v. 137 
Florida, var. Siebaldii, v. 233 
montana, ii. 258 
Cleome dendroides, ii. 39 
Clerodendron hastatum, iii. 112 
Clethratomentosa, vii. 240 
Clianthus puniceus, iii. 181 
Clintonia pulchella, vi. 90 
Coelogj ne barbata, vii. 116 
roaculata, vii. 22 
ovalis, viL 21 

Coeloquesia aromatica, vii. 238 
Colenema pulchrum, ii. 207 
Colletia horrida, iii. 181 
Collinsia bicolor, iii. 41 
grandiflora, i. 16 
heterophylla, vii. 17 
Collomia CavanilUssijiv. 63 
coccinea, i. 205 
grandiflora, i. 16 
lateritia, i. 181 

Combretum commosum, i. 141 
grandiflorum, ii. 17 
Comparettia coccinea, vii. 17 
Conostylys juncea, vii. 237 
Convolvulus diversifolia, V. 291, 
Cooperi Drummond i, iv. 63 
pedunculata, vii. 186 
Coreopsis Atkinsonia, i. 16 
coronata, iv. 42 
diversifolia, iv. 90 
filifolio, iv. 185 
lon^pes, v. 187 
senifolia, iv. 105 
tinctoria, i. 230 
Correa Milner ii, v. 263 
rosea, vii. 91 

Coryanthus macrantha, iv. 90 
maculata, iii. 255 
Corydalis bracteata, i. 106 
longiflora, i. 59 
Cosmus termifolius, vi. 20 
teiuiifolius, vi, 47 
Cowanea plicata, v. 260 
Crasbedia macrocephala, iii. 155 
Cratsegus coccinea, iii. 232 
Crusgalli, iv. 161 
Douglassii, iii. 276 
Flava, V. 189 
Flava, var. Lobata, v. 64 
heterophylla, iv. 105 
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Craisegns macrocarpa, iv. 105 
macroccana, iv. 134 
Mexicana, iii. 198 
odoratissima, iv. 212 
Orient alls, iv. 134 
Oxycantha^ var. Oliverian, v. 64 
plataphylla, iv. 186 
prunifolia, iv. 161 
pyrifolia, iv. 181 
spathulata, iv. 243 
tanacetifolia, iv. 212 
Crescentia Cujete, iii. 232 
Crocus lacteus, i. 103 
suaveolens, iv. 235 
Crybe rosea, iv. 161 
Cyanotis axilliaris, vii. 21 
Cyclamen repandum, i. 138 
Cymbidium triste, vi. 115 
Cyminosma oblongifolia, ii. 136 
Cynoches Loddigesii, ii. 20 
veutricosus, vi, 41 
Cynoglossum coelestinum, vii. 187 
Cypripedium insigne, iii. 153 
purpuratatum, v. 260 
spectabile, ii. Ill 
Cyrtanthus spiralis, i. 139 
Cyrtochilum flavescens, ii. 18 
Cyrtopodium punctatum, iv. 235 
Cytisus iEolicus, v, 137 
nubigiensis, vii. 21 
Weldenii, vii, 262 

REVIEWS. 

Catalogue of Flower Roots, ii. 38 
Catechism of Gardening, ii. 156 
Cucumbers, treatise on, ii. 11 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cacti, query^on, vi. 216 
Cactus, query on, iii. 203 

speciosissimus, query on, i, 141 
Remarks on, i. 245 
Answer on, ii. 292, 

Calandrinia speciosa, remarks on, i. 136 
arenaria, remarks on, i. 135 
Calceolarias, query on, vii. 42 
Query on white, iv. 18 
Calycanthus preecox, query on, iv. 137 
Cambridge Florist Society, ii. 190 
Cambrid geHorticulturalSociety, ii. 142 
Camellia, query on the, v. 140 

Query oh, iii. 23, 115,136, 257 
Query on the, enduring the open 
air, iii. 43 

Query on the culture of, iii. 44 
Query on a list of, ii. 18 
Cape Bulbs, qr.ery on, iii. 22, 257 
Carnation, query on, iii. 21,22,91,116 j 

i. 141, 163; ii. 216 


Carnation, reply on, i. 164 • 

Hepworth’s leaders, query on,ii.238 
Composts, query on, ii. 140, 141 
On raising from seed, query on, 

ii. 162, 163 

Cataleya guttata, remarks on, vi. 215 
Catalogue, remarks on Tyso’s, iii. 68 
Ceretonia siliqua, query on, i. 115 
Answer on, i. 245 

Chinese Primrose, query on the double, 

V. 66 

Chorizema, remarks on, v. 263 
ovata, on, vi. 189 

Chrysanthemum, query on the, vii. 42 
Query on the hybrid, iii. 43 
Query on producing seed from, i. 
115 

Answer on the, i. 12 
Indicum, query on, ii. 115, 163 
Remarks on seedlings, iv. 70 
Query on seedlings, iv. 213 
Cinerarias, query on, iii. 91 
Clarkia, query on, v. 66, 92 
Answer on, v. 118, 140 
Clematis Siebaldii, and C. Coerulea, 
Remarks on, vii. 235 
Clianthus puniceus, on the, v. 188 
Remark on, vi. 166 
Climbing Roses, query on, iii. 44 
Cockscomb, query on, vi. 92 
Combretumpurpureum, query on, ii.261 
Composts, remarks on, ii. 239 
Conservatory Plants, query on, iii. 236 
Cornwall Royal Horticultural Society, 

iii. 165, 208 

Coronilla glauca, query on, iv. 163 
Correa Milnerii, remarks on, v. 263 
speciosa, answer on, ii. 165 
Cyclamens, query on, iii. 91 
Cypripediums, query on, i. 115 


D. 

AUTHORS 

Dahlia Grower, query by, v. 294 
Daniel, Professor, on the climate of 
Hothouses, v. 255 
Daphne, answer by, iii. 117 
Day, Mr. Richard, on the culture of 
Bouvardia triphylla, vi. 171 
Delta, query by, i. 115 
Denton, Mr. J. B., on the culture of 
Cactus speciosissimus, ii. 171 
Query by, i. 242 

Dcnyer, Mr. W. on culture of Gera¬ 
niums, ii. 129 

On culture of Fuchsia virgata, ii. 
146 

On destroying Moss, iv. 237 
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Devonian, on the culture of the Pome- 
gran ato, iv. 98 

On forcing Roses, iv. 75 
D. G. H., query by, ii. 291 
D. P., query by? ii- 9-^ 

D.'S., query by, iii 235 

ORIGINAL. 

Dahlia, on the culture of the, i. 3; ii. 
198, 231; V. 105; vii. 73 
Cuttings, on raising, i. 96 
Propagation of the, i. 66 
On raising from seed, ii. 149, 201 
History of the, iv. 8, 10, 138 
Observations on the, vi. 12, 27 
On grafting the, vi. 26 
On raising seedlings, v. 150 
On, iii. 27, 100 

Datura arborea, on the culture of, ii. 131 
Dutch Bulbs, on the culture of, ii. 55,148 

NEW PLANTS. 

Dabfficia polifolia, var. alba, iii. 66 
Daphne odora, i. 93 
Datura guayaquilensis, v. 114 
Daubenya aurea, iii. 276 
fulva, vii. 256 
Daviesia saligna, vii. 190 
ulicina, v. 90 

Delphinium Barlowi, v. 114 
cheilanthum, iii. 276 
consolida, ii. 21 

intermedium var. pallidum, v. 209 
montanum, v. 96 
tenuissimum, v. 234 
vimineum, v. 234 
Dendrobium aggregatum, ii. 209 
aureum var. pallidum, vii. 116 
bicoloratum, vii. 240 
cupreura, iii. 198 
densifloium, iii. 182 
formosum, vii. 140 
Jenkensii, vii. 187 
macrostachyum, iv. 162 
inoniliforme, iv. 134 
Pierardia, iii 134 
pulchellum, i. 108 
speciosum, i. 179 
sulcatum, vii. 18 
Deutzia scabra, ii. 282 
Dianthus Bisignavi, vi. 163 
carthusianorum, iii. 112 
libanotes, ii. 92 
Diapensia lapponica, ii. 210 
Dicbaea ochracea, vii. 237 
Digitalis hybrida, ii. 260 
lacineata, ii. 113 
Dillwynia glycinifolia, vii. 213 
speciosa, vii, 239 ^ 


Diplopappus incanus, ii. 209 
Dipodium punctatum, v. 234 
Dodecatheon integrifolia, vi. 43 
Dolichos lignosus, i. 110 
Dombeya canabina, vi. 21 
Douglassia nivalis, iv. 212 
Dracaena terminalis, iii. 112 
Dracocephalum canescens, iii. 156 
Dracophyllum capitatum, vi. 21 
secundum, i. 179 
Drimonia bicolor, vi. 41 
Drossera tilliformis, v. 18 
Dryandra armata, i. 91 
Duraua dependens, i. 59 
latifolia, i. 92 
ovata, i. 36 

Dyckia rariflora, iii. 198,276 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dahlia, a list of fifty sorts of the, v.67, 

69, 72 

A list of prizes for, iv. 93 
A list of the highest priced, iv. 94 
A list of, having obtained prizes^ 
iv. 283 

A list of new, i. 19 
Answer on, iii. 159 
Answer on raisinj?, vii. 42 
Name, on its derivation, i. 65 
On large flowers of the, v. 216 
On the, V. 20, 167 
On planting the, iii. 158 
On the colours of the, v. 236 
On the deterioration of, ii. 58 
On the pronunciation of, iv. 25 
On the properties of the, ii. 144 
Query on the, i. 47 
Sulphurea Elegans, on, v. 45 
Query on, ii. 21,141, 115 ; iii. 92; 
iv. 66 

Blooms of, iv. 19 
The criterion of, vii. 234 
Seedlings, iii. 22 
Remarks on new, iii. 23, 69 
Tree, iv. 3 

Daisies, on exterminating, iii. 45 
Delphinium chinensis, var. albiflora, 
answer on, v. 262, 211 
Query on, v. 211 

Deutzia scabra, remark on, v. 188 
Doryanthus excelsa, query on, i. 141 
Douglas, Mr., remarks on the death of, 
iii. Ill, 141 

Drying Plants, a new mode of, iv.l7 
Dry Rot, query on, vii. 141 
Duraiita Eiisii, remarks on, v. 262 
Dutch Bulbs, query on, i. 242; ii. 140 
Dwarf yellow plant, on a, i, 210; iL *22, 
45, 292 
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E. 

AUTHORS. 

Ebor, on Amaryllis vittata^ i. 105 
E. D. W., query bj, i. 115 
Edinensis, on striking plants from cut* 
ting, vii. 29 

Edwards, Mr. Edward, answers by, ii 
.189 

On Tigerica pavonia, i. 212 
Emory, Mr. John, on Levick’s Incom¬ 
parable Dahlia, i. 185 
£. J. B., answer by, iii. 117 
Query by, ii. 21 

Eliza and Elizabeth, answer by, iii. 48 
Query by, ii. 140 
Emily, query by, ii. 117 
Epiphytes, query by, iv. 137 

Treatment of Orchidem, v. 121 
Enquirer, on Verbena Melindris, i. 21 
Enyam, Fanny, query by, ii. 186 
Erica, query by, iii. 22 
Errington, Mr. R., on the culture of the 
Neapolitan Violet, v. 25 
E. R. W. on a dwarf yellow plant, ii. 45 
Query by, ii. 44 

Eschscholtzia, remarks by, v. 22 
Essex Practical Gardener on Camellias, 

i. 49 

E. T. E., description of a box for Dah¬ 
lias, iv. 125 

ORIGINAL. 

Epacris^ on the culture of, vii. 103 
Epiphytes, culture of, i. 238 
Eranthum elegans, treatment of, i. 222 
Ericas, a select list of, iv. 57 
On propagating, v. 12 
On raising young plants, iv. 207 
On the culture of, vii. 127, 176, 
203, 225 

Erytholena conspicua, ou the culture 
of, iii. 193; iv. 179; v. 29 
laurifolia, culture of the, v, 30 
Erythrina crista galli, culture of, i, 6 1 

ii. 218 

Evergreen Shrubs, on planting, v. 230, 
265 

On propagating, v. 201 
Exotic plants, on raisingifrom seed, iv. 
169. 

NEW PLANTS. 

Ebenus cretica, ii. 258 
Echevera racemosa, v. 137 
Echinocactus Eyriesii, ii. 257 
sessilifiorum, V. 114 
tubifloius, vi. 41 


Echites stellaris, ii. Ill 
Echium giganteum, vii. 213 
grand itlorum, vii. 189 
Edwardsia Chiliensis, iii. 255 
Macknabiana, vii. 187 
Elichrysum bicolor, iv. 15 
filiforme, i. 156 
proliferum, i. 68 
Empetrum rubrum, iii. 196 
Epacris campanulata, i. 93 
var. alba, i, 108 
ceraeflora, i. 106 
coccinens, vii. 187 
Copelandii, vii. 91 
heteronema, i. 153 
microphylla, vi. 163 
nivalis, i. 135 
onosmifolia, vii. 238 
Epidendrum »mulum, iv. 258 
Armenicum, iv. 162, 212 
bicornutum, ii. 182 
bifidum, iv. 186 
Candollei, vii. 237 
chloroleucum, v. 90 
conopsenm, iv. 16 
coriaceum, v. 209 
crassifolium, v. 41 
difFusum, v. 114 
floribundum, vi. 66 
macrochilum, iv. 290 
nocturnum, ii. 61 
papillosum, vi. 42 
Skmnerii, iv. 162 
stenopetalum, iii. 156 
Epigea repens, var. riibicunda, v. 137 
Erica cantharseformus, i. 182 
Chloroboma,vi. 90 
cinerea, ii. 42 
ciliaris, iii. 113 
codonodes, ii. 209 
Ewerana pilosa, ii, 19 
furiosa, var. campanulata, vi. 90 
hispida, i. 236 
pencillata, i. 62 
procumbens, ii. 19 
quadrata, i. 62 
recurvata, iii. 199 
sordida, i. 235 
tricolor, vii. 65 
Erigeron asteroides, ii. 160 
Erodium serotinum, jii. 276 
Eryngium alpinum, i. 238 
Bourgati, i. 37 

ssimum Perosskiauum, vii. 238, 
56 

Erythrina poianthus, i. 90 
velutina, i. 58 

Erythronium grandifloriim, iii. 232 
Escallonia illinita, iv. 258 . 

pulverulenta, iii. 277 
Eschscholtzia Chiliensis, ii. 158 
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Eschscholtziacrocera, iii. 199 
Eucalyptus amygdalina, i. 153 
Kucardium concinnum, v. 185, 209 
Eugenia trinervia, i. 35 
Eulophia lurida, iv. 16 
macrastachya, v. 209 
Eupatorium glandulosum, iii. 19 
Euphorbia atro-purpurea, ii. 136 
Bojerii, iv. 258 
fulgens, V. 90 
Jacquiniflora, v. 68 
Longan, iii. 41 
Veneta, vi. 66 • 

Euribia glutinosa, vii. 268 
Eurycles Cunninghamia, iii, 113 
Eutoca divaricata, iii. 119 
vi8cida,iii. 277 
visiosa, v. 137 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Earwigs, answer on, ii. 188 

On destroying, iv. 77 j v. 67 
Query on, ii, 139 

Eccremocarpiis scaber, answer on, iv, 
67 

Query on, iii. 21 

Elichrysum proliferuin, query on, i. 68 
Epacris grandiflorum, answer on, ii. 
164 

Query on, ii. 68 , 

Kpidendrum aloifolium, query on, i. 
141 

Ericas, query on, i. 115; iii, 159 ; v. 
44 

Remarks on, i. 245 
Escallonia rubra, remarks on, iii. 46 
Evergreen shrubs, query on, iii. 44 
Evergreens, answer on, ii. 261 
Query on, ii. 261 

Exhibiting flowers, query on, iii. 280 
Exotics, query on, iii. 159 


F. 

AUTHORS. 

F. B. S. E., on Fungi, vii. 193 
Ferguson, Mr. James, on protecting 
plants, iv. 286 

John, on cultivation of the Bou- 
vardia, i. 28 

F. H. S., query by, i. 208 
Figgins, Mr. James, query by, iv. 260 
Flora, gleanings by,‘ iv. 158 
On a Hortus Siccus, iv. 215 
On derivation of the Dahlia name, 
i. 65 

On Lobelias, vi. 194 
On Photogenic drawing, vii. 265 


Flora, on plants for masses, ii. 203, 
228, 251, 280; iii. 15, 38 
On propagating roses, vi 196 
On the Auricula, vii. 149 
Culture of Florist’s Flowers, vii. 
31 

Interest of cultivating Flowers, vii. 
201 

Schizanthus, vi. 177 
Thunbergia elata, i. 228 
Tropocolum tricolorum, vi. 169 
Query by, ii. 260; iii. 158, iv. 
67 

Floralegus, on Trevirania coccinea, i. 
223 

Flos Ferraria, query by, iii. 21 
F. M., query by, ii. 292 
Forbes, Mr. J., on the tulip, vii, 280 
Forest, Mr. John, on the style of Gar¬ 
dening, vii. 121 

Forget Me Not, query by, iii, 116 
Freestone, Mr. Robert, on raising 
Chrysanthemums, vi. 220 

On the culture of the Chrysan¬ 
themum Indicum, vii. 83 
Frost, Mr. Jack, on restoring Plants, v. 4 
F. S., query by, v. 118 
F. W. Ct., query by, ii. 110 ^ 

Fyffe, Mr. John, on culture of Heaths, 
V. 169 

On the Hyacinth, vi. 25 
On Tropceolums, vi. 148 

ORIGINAL. 

Ferns, a list of Foreign, v. 173 

Obse'rvations on Foreign, iii. 120 
On the Propagation of, iii. 145; 
iv. 178 

Florist’s Flowers, a list of, i. 244 
On culture of, vii. 31 
Flower beds, on, iv. 124 ; iii. 132 

Garden, a list of plants for, vi. 

203, 223 
Plans of, vi. 181 
Seeds, a list of, v. 122 
Flowers, on essay on, iv. 121 

On the interest of cultivating, vii. 
201 

On producing various colours of, 
V. 174 

Stand for, iii. 105 

Flowering Trees and Shrubs, remarks 
on, vii. 241 

F. M., query by, ii. 292 
Food of Plants, on the, v. 50 
Fraxinellas, on the, v.59 
Fuchsia gracilis, culture of, i. 151 
On culture of, v. 12 
virgata, on culture of, ii. 146 
Fuchsias, on the culture of, vi. 289 
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Fuchsias, description of 26 varieties, 
ik 176 

On a hedge of, iv. 156 

NEW FL^TS. 

Fabago major, ii. 63 
Fabiana imbricata, vii. 238 
Fernandezia acuta, iii. 256 
Ficus acuminata, i. 233 
comosa, ii. 90 

Francoa appendiculata, ii. 40 
ramosa,ii. 41 
souchifolia, ii. 91 
Fritillaria minor, i. 232 
Fusia discolor, iii. 256 
globosa, i. 14 
Groomiana, v. 144 
marostema, var. globosa, i. 235 
Funkia alba marginata, vi. 163 
lancifolia, iii. 66 
Sieboldiana, vi. 209 

REVIEWS. 

Flora Hibernica, iv. 297 
Metropolitana, iv. 297 
Floriculture, a treatise on, ii. 231 
Flower Garden, ii. 135 ; v. 175 
Roots, catalogue of, ii. 38 
Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, vi. 
161 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fairy rings, remarks on, vii. 91 
Flowers, a chapter of, v. 215 

On giving effect to the colour of, v. 
46 

On the colours of, v. 237 
Query on, ii. 68, 187, 222, 260; 
iii. 68; iv. 18 ; v. 66 ; vi. 211; 
vii. 164 

Flower Gardens, remarks on, vii. 164 
Seeds, remarks on, vii. 21 
Florist’s Flowers, query in, i, 47 
Fly Insect, on destroying, iii. 158 
Frogs, query on, v. 92 
Fritillaria, query on, v. 140 
Fuchsia, answer on the, vi. 118 
coccinea, query on, ii. 162 
fulgens, remarks on, v. 263; vii. 
188 

longiflora, remarks on, iii. 205 
Robertsii, query on, iii. 116 
Fuchsias, query on, ii. 68,164 
Remarks on, ii. 239 
Fungi, query on, vii. 184 
Fungus, query on the, vi 67 
Furuace, query on a, v. 67 


G. 

AUTHORS. 

Gaines, Mr. N., remarks by, v. 95 
Gardner, Mr. W., on a patent iron 
boiler, vii. 229 

Geeit, Mr. C. Von, on the culture of 
Azaleas, iv. 31 

Geldert, Mr. G., on the Galardia Picta, 
vii. 50 

Gerania, on Pelargoniums, v. 151 
Query by, vii. 90 

G. G., on forcing the Lily of the 
Valley, vii. 34 

G. H., on the culture of Gloxinias, iii. 
150 

On the culture of Lobelias in pots, 

ii. 174 

G. H. S., on Erithrina laurifolia, v. 30 
Gifford, Mr. W., remark by, i. 143 
G. J. T., culture of Justicia flavicoma, 
ii. 27 

On propagation of Annuals, ii. 79 
On striking cuttings of plants, ii. 

G. J., query by, iv. 93 
Glenny, Mr. George, reply by,i. 214 
Godwin, Mr. A., answer by, iv. 170 
Remarks by, iv. 283 
Goodall, Mr. Francis, on a list of con* 
servatory plants, iv. 149 

On the culture of Beilis perennis, 

iii. 34 

Gooseberry, on Flower Beds, iv. 124 
G. R., on the Auricula, v. 101 
Griffith, W., Esq., on the Lilium Ja- 
ponicum, vii. 179 

Gulielmus, on American Aloes, iii. 
90 

On Flowers, ii. 121 
On culture of Guernsey Lily, iii 
127 

On the propagation of Carnations, 
ii. 173 

On hints to Juvenile Gardeners, 
ii. 245 

Query by, ii. 115 
Query by, iii. 136 
G. W., query by, iii. 159 

ORIGINAL. 

Gallardia Picta, on striking, vii. 50 
Gardening, on the present style of, vii. 
121 

Gardenia florida, culture of, i. 193 
Gentiana acaulis, culture of, i. 130 
Geraniums, a list of, vii. 57 

On the culture of, i. 88; ii. 129 ; 

V. 8 
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Geraniums, on preserving through win¬ 
ter, iv. 226 

Geranium House, on tlie, vi. 273 
Gesneriaceae, on the culture of, iii. 13 
Ginger, on the culture of, iv. 122 
Gladiolus cardinalis, culture of, i. 246 
.])sittacinus, culture of, vi. 77 
Gleanings from old Authors, ii. 271 ; 

iii. 11,53, 58; iv. GO, 82, 124, 150 
Gloxinias, on the culture of, ii. 105; 
iii. 150 

maculata and speciosa, culture of, 
ii. 223 

speciosa, culture of, ii. 57 
Greenhouse, plan of a, v. I 
On fumigating, v. 223 
Plants, a list of, iii. 177; vii. 5 
On exposing to the open air, ii. 66 
On re-potting, v. 36 
On the propagation of, v. 199 
On taking in, iv. 252 
Treatment of in rooms, i. 219 
Green moss, on, vii. 105 
Growing plants in rooms, on, vi. 286 
Guernsey Lily, culture of, iii. 127 ; iv. 
14 

NEW PLANTS. 

Galactodendion utile, vii. 161 
Galatella punctata, iv. 16 
Galega Persica, ii. 160 
Gallardia bicolor, iii. 19 

Var. Drummondii, v. 64 
picta, iii. 19 

Galpnimia glauca, v. 138 
Gardenia fiorida, ii. 234 
pannea, v. 161 

Gaidoquia betonicoides, vii. 116 
Gilliesii, iii. 277 
Hookeria, v. 24 
Gastrolobiura retusum, ii. 1^7 
Ganrea parviflora, iv. 186 
Gazania rigens, i. 156 
Gelonium fasciculatum,i. 59 
Genista amxantica, iii. 19 
ephedroides, V. 135 
fragrans, vii. 189 
monosperraa, v. 18 
Gcntiana quinqueflora, iv. 186 
Geranium angidatura, iii. 41 
Ibericum, ii. 185 
Gesneria allagophylla, iii. 156 
Douglassii, i. 109 
eloiigata, v. 202 
facialis, vi. 163 
faucialis, iii. 232 
letereti, v. 114,260 
Lindleii, v, 260 
Marchii, vii. 210 
oblongata, iii. 256 


Gesneria sceptrum, var. ignea, ▼. 16 . 
Scllarii, v. 90 
stricta, vii. 210 
Suttonia, ii. 18 
tuberosa, vi. 209 
Gilia Achilliaefolia, ii. 159 
coronopifolia, ii. 208 
tricolor, ii. 237 
Gladiolus natalensis, iii. 113 
Watsonias, i. 152 
Glaucum rub rum, vii. 214, 233 
Globularia vulgaris, i. 15 
Gloxinia grandiflora, vii. 214 
Goldfussia anisophylla, iii. 135 
Gompholobium capitatum, i. 14 
tenue, i. 180 
venulosum, i. 59 
Gongora atropurpurea, i. 35 
maculata, i. 204 
nigritia, vii. 240 
Goodetia lepida, iv. 105 
rubicunda, iv. 134 
vinosa, iv. 186 
Goodyera repens, i. 237 
rubicunda, vii. 214 
Govenia liliacea, vi. 91 
Grabowskii Coerhavifolia, v. 261 
Grevillia the lamanniana, vii. 214, 
238 

Grobya Amhersti®, iii. 67 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gallardia picta, remark of, v. 188 
Garden, on the division of a, iii. 235 
Gardener, on qualiBcations for a, iv. 238 
Gardens of the Horticultural Society, 
remarks on, vii. 119 

Royal Botanic Society, remarks 
on, vii. 43, 69, 92, 113 
Gentian a acaulis, query on, i. 96 
Genus musa, answer on, iii. 45 
Geraniums, remarks on, y. 94 
Cultivation of, i. 88 ; ii. 129 
Query on, ii. 69, 103, 187; vii. 
234,257 

Gladiolus cardinalis, query on, i. 211 
Gladioluses, query on, iv. 66 
And Irises, query on, ii. 261 
Glycine Harrisonia, query on, vi. 118 
Gold and Silver Fish, query on, iii. 22 
Grafts of Trees, remarks on, vii. 68 
Grass, on, for a lawn, iii. 235 
Green Fly, on destroying, v. 214 
Greenhouse, query on a, vii. 89 
Plants, a list of, iii. 177 
Query on, ii. 16, 164 
In the open border, vi, 68 
And stove, query on, vi. 44 
Guernsey Lily, query on, i* 66 
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H. 

AUTUORi. 

H., query by, ii. 139 
Hall, Mr. J. C., on the culture of 
Gentianella^ i. 130 

Culture of Mesembryanthemums, 
V. 87 

Hamilton, Mr. W. P., query by, v. 44 
Hannibal, on Florist’s rules, i. 68 
Hardy, query by, vi. 211 
Harrison, Mr. G., on the Balsam,!. 56 
On Grassula coccinea, i. 128 
On culture of Chrysanthemums, ii. 
83 

On culture of Lobelias, in pots, ii. 
175 

Haworth, A. H., Esq., arrangement of 
Chrysanthemums, i. 74 
Hayward, J., Esq. on the food of plants, 
V. 50 

On Theory and Practice, v. 50 
Treatise on Plants, ii. 243 
H. C., query by, ii. 187 
Hepatica, query by, iii. 22 
H. F. on the Wisteria Sinensis, vi. 118 
H. G. S., on raising Ranunculuses, i. 
126 

From seed, vi. 109 

Hill, Rev. H., on the Shrubbery, vi. 30, 
85, 111 

His Lordship, on propagating Delias, i. 

Hogg, Mr. T., on Springfield Rival 
Dahlia, i. 165,189 
Hope, query by, vii. 234 
H. S., query by, ii. 187 
Hurst, Mr. W., on Herbaceous Plants 
and Shrubs, iv. 236 
H. W., on Earwigs, ii. 188 
Hyacinthus, query by, vi. 164 


ORIGINAL. 

Heartsease, culture of, i. 199 
A list of, i. 139 

On the culture of, iii. 158 ; iv. 193; 
V. 52, 219 

On raising seedling, vii. 8 
On the propagation of, vii. 220 
Heaths, culture of, i. 172; v. 269 
Cape, ii.l4, 64 
Propagation of Cape, v. 6 
Heliotropes, culture of, ii. 193,273 
Holly, remarks on, vi. 198, 174 
Honeysuckle, on the, vii. 269 
Hothouse Plants, on the management 
of, vii. 145 

Hothouses, on the climate of, v. 255,271 


Hours of the day, a list of plants in¬ 
dicating, V. 84 

Hoyacarnosa, culture of the, v. 12, 37 
Hyacinths, a selection of, iii. 250 

Culture of, i. 97, 174, 195; iv. 
282; vi. 25, 222 
Hydrangea, on, i. 104 

Horteusis, on causing the flowers 
to become blue, iv. 78 

NEW PLANTS. 

Habenaria gigantea, iii. 42 
procera, iv. 162 
Hsemanthus carneus, iii. 20 
puniceus, i. 152 
Hakea ferruginea, iii. 199 
Hebranthus Andersonii Texamus, v 
284 

Hedychium ellipticum, i. 14 
Hedysarum obscurum, ii. 113 
Helianthus speciosus, ii. 39 
Helicharyeum macranthum, vi. 290 
Heliconia pulverulenta, ii. 62 
Heliophilla Arabioides, iii. 277 
Heliopsis laebes, iii. 19 
Helleborus lividus, i. 93 
niger, var. vernalis, i. 61 
odorus, ii. 40 

Hemerocallis rutilans, vii. 213 
Heracleum asperum, v. 144 
Hermione aperticorona, i. 93 
tereticaulis, i. 16 
Hesperis tristis, i. 156 
Hesperoscordum lacteum, ii, 40 
Heteropteris chrysophilla, i. 91 
Hetropha asaroiaes, vii. 210 
Heuchera cylindrica, v. 44 
Hibiscus liliacinus, vi. 21 
Liliflorus, ii. 20 
splendens, iv. 212 

Hippeastrum ambiguum Var. longi* 
fiorum, v. 41 

breviflorum, v. 64 
Hosackia stolonifera, v. 234 
Houstouia coerulea, iii. 113 
Hovea Manglesii, vi. 291 
pungens,vii. 116, 143 
Hoy a coriacea, vii. 161 
Pottsii, i. 183 

Hunnemania fumariaefolia, i. 200 
Hyacinthus araethystinus, i. 150 
Hydrastis Canadensis, i. 59 
Hypericum hyssopifoliuin, i. 232 
Hypoxis ramosa, i. 108 
Hyssopus Orientalis, ii. 259 

REVIEWS. 

History of the Heartsease, v. 163 
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Hogg’s Supplement of Flowers, i 139 
Hortus Woburnensis, ii. 12 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Heartsease, on, v. 26 
On superb, v. 93 
On the, iv. 281 
On the culture of, iv. 193 
Query on, i. 15, 167; ii. 139; v. 66. 
A list of, ii. 188 
Dying, vi. 22 
On sowing, v. 211 
Heaths, a list of, iii. 204 
Query on, i. 115 
Reply on, ii. 262 

Heating by Hot Water, v. 45, 47 
Heliotropes, reply on, ii. 263 
Herbaceous Plants, answer on, iv. 236 
On planting, iii. 203 
Query on, vii. 237 

Horticultural Society of Loudon, re¬ 
marks on, vii. 164 
Hortus Siccus, on a, iv. 215 
Hot Water apparatus, remarks on, iv. 
Ill 

On heating by a, iv. 215 
Hoya carnosa, query on, iv. 260 
Human Urine, query on, i. 46 
Hyacinth, on blooming, v. 45 
Hyacinths, on taking up, ii. 238 
On the properties of, ii. 23, 143 
On the culture of, vi. 25 
Query on, ii. 260; iii. 21,203 ; iv. 

188; vi.l64 
Remarks on, vii. 141 
Hybridising, remarks on, vii. 211 
Hybrid Plants, remarks on, vii. 188 
Hydrangea bortensis, remarks on, iv. 
166 

Hygrothermanic apparatus, remarks 
on the, vii. 19 


I. 

/ 

AUTHORS. 

Ibbett, Mr. T., on the culture of the 
Pink, V. 78 

Of the Ranunculus, vii. 19 
Ignoramus, query by, ii. 140 
Index, query by, iii. 203 
Innovator, a list of Carnations by, iii. 
65 

Answer by, ii. 263, 166 
On culture of the Auricula, ii. 
25 

Carnation, ii. 49 
Polyanthus, iii. 49 
Ranunculus, ii. 145 


Innovater,*on destroying Slugs, ii. 141 
On Gravelly soil, ii. 22 
On Lime water, iii. 137 
On Poisonous Plants, ii. 152 
On raising Carnations, iii. 1 
Dahlias, ii.' 201 
On sizes of Pinks, ii. 70 
On the Hyacinth, i. 195 
On the Pink, i. 146 
Query by, ii. 238 
Remark by, iv. 166 
Reply by, i. 243 

On Watering Carnations, iii. 137 
Iris, remarks on, i. 212,166 
On Chrysanthemums, i. 121 
Query by, i. 141 

ORIGINAL. 

Inarching Stove plants, &c. iv. 127 
Ixia, on the culture of, v. 266 ; vii. 106 
Ixias, &c., on the culture of, i. 176,186 

NEW PLANTS. 

Impatiens scapiflora, v. 209 
ludigofera Atropurpurea, iii. 89 
violacea, ii. 234 
Inga Harrisii, vii. 210 
Ipomea Horsfalliec, ii. 201 
longifolia, vii. 262 
rubro-c»rulea, ii. 61 
{unnamed tpecies^y vii. 91 
Irb alata, iv. 186 
bicolor, i. 15 
biglumia, i. 61 
Hematica, i. 183 
neglects, iii. 256 
reticulata, i. 93 
Ruthenica, ii. 166 
Swertii, ii. 258 
tenax, ii. 208 

Ismene amances, var. Sulphurea, ii. 
Ill 

Isopogon Baxterii, v. 18 
Loudoni, iii. 182 
spathulatus, iii. 277 
Ixiacurta, i. 182 

REVIEW. 

Irish Farmer’s and Gardener’s Maga¬ 
zine, ii. 11 

MISCLLANEOUS. 

Incomparable Dahlia, query on, i. 47, 
185 

Ink for writing with upon metallic 
labels, answer on, vii. 118 
Query on, vii. 96 
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Inner Temple Gardens, remarks on, ii. 
239 

Insects, on the destruction of, v. 262 
Query on, ir. 260 

Ipomea and Convolvulus, description of, 
V.216 

Ipomopsis elegans, query on, v. 44 

J. 

AUTHORS. 

Jacobus, remarks by, v. 67 
J. B., on preserving plants, vi. 5 
J. B. H. remarks by, vii. 262 
J. B. W., culture of the Ranunculus, 
vi. 99 

J. G., query by, ii. 163 
J. G. H., a list of Greenhouse Plants, 
iii. 177 

Answer by, ii. 262 
Remarks by, i. 113 
J. D. H., remarks by, i. 110 
Jesensis, on sowing American seeds, 
iii. 140 

On sweet-scented violets, iii. 140 
Jewitt, Mr. O., on Bog-plants, i. 98 
J. F., query by, v. 118 
J. G., on the Myrtle, vi. 221 
Query by, v. 44 

J. M., a lists of plants by, vi. 212 
Jones, Mr. J., culture of the Dahlia, ii. 
198 

Remarks by, iv. 111 
Thomas, query by, i. 241; iv. 93 
Rev. J., a description of Moss- 
Roses, iv. 285 
A list of Roses, iv. 241 
J. P. R., query, vi. 212 
J. R., a list of Foreign Ferns, v. 173 
Observations on, iii. 120 
On the culture of, iv. 178 
J. R. W., query by, iv. 45 
Juvenis, on Herbaceous Plants, iii. 203 
Query by, iii. 158 
J. W., query by, i. 211 
J. W. C., on raising Carnations, ii. 243 
J. W. D., answers by, ii. 164, 263,292 
On Aloe variegata, iii. 55 
On Phloxes, iii. 23 
On raising Eccremocarpus scaber, 
iii. 94 

On the culture of Brugmansia 
Suaveolens, iii. 249 
On the double white Anemone, ii. 
141 

On the propagation of Camellias, 
iii. 97 

On the Tropseolum tuberosum, vi. 
202 

Remarks by, iv. 43 ; v. 167 


ORIOINAL. 

Jasmine, remark on, vii. 1 
Justicia elegans, on, i. 222 

flavicoina, culture of, ii. 27 
Juvenile Gardeners, hints to, 245 

NEW PLANTS. 

Jaborosa integrifolia, iv. 134 
Jambosa vulgaris, ii. 255 
Jasminiiim glaucum, vi. 43 
sambac pieno, i. 92 
Jonopsis teres, vii. 21 
Justicia callitrica, i. 92 
carnea, iii 67 
speciosa, i. 62 


K. 

AUTHORS. 

Kalmia, query by, v. 92, 236 
Remarks by, v. 69 

Kamel, Mr. G. J., a list of Camellias, 
iii. 186; iv. 154; v. 172 

Kate, B., on failure of Ranunculuses, 
ii. 4 

Kernan, Mr. J., answer by, v. 118, 140 
Query by, v. 140 

On the decease of Mr. Sabine, v. 

94 

King, Mr. J., query by, v. 64 

King, Mr. W., on the culture of sweet- 
scented Violets, iii. 194 
Verbena melindris, iii. 19.5 
Query by, iii 203 

NSW PLANTS. 

Kennedia glabrata, iv. 95 
inophylla. vii. 238 
longiracemosa, i. 109 
marryatti, iii. 232 
raicrophylla, iv. 95 
(nov. spec.) vii. 239 
* nigricans, ii. 282 
Stirlinghii, iv. 95 

Kentrophyllum arborescens, ii. 61 


L. 

AUTHORS. 

‘Ladds, Mr. H., on culture of Campa^ 
nula pyramidalis, ii. 172 
Of Heliotropes, ii. 273 
I Lady, query by, iii. 91,115 
Larkspur, on Delphiuums, v. 152 
c 
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Laura, on Mesembryanthemums, vi. 197 
L. C., answer by, vii. 90 
Lerick, Mr. J., on the Incomparable 
Dahlia, i. 242 

Liddel, Mr. query by, ii. 261 
Lindley, Dr., on the culture of Epi¬ 
phytes, i. 238 

Linton, Mr. W« J., query by, ii. 290 
Lolotte, query by, v. 92 
Loudon, Mr. R., a list of Geraniums, 
vii, 57 

Louisa, query by, vii. 234 

Harriet, on the culture of Cycla¬ 
men Persicuro, iv. 30 
On the culture of Manetta cor- 
data, vi. 173 

Luff, Mr. T., query by, i. 211 

OKIOINAL. 

Lilium Japonicum, on the culture of, 
vii. 179 

Lobelia cardinalis, on the culture of, ii, 
86; iii. 186; iv. 6 

Lobelias, culture of the genus, i, 225 
for forming a bed vi. 193 
Lonicera flexuosa, on the treatment of, 
iv. 123 

Lupinus mutabilis, culture of, i. 29 
On the culture of the genus, v. 
104 

Ly^nis fulgens, on the culture of, vi. 


NRW PLANTS. 

Lablavia vulgaris, ii. 112 
Lachenalia glaucina, v. 63 
pallida, v. 115 
Lselia albida, vii. 92, 256 
anceps, iii. 113 
autumnalis, vii. 139,209 
Lagunea Pattersonii, vii. 91 
Lantana involucrata, ii. 20 
Lapyrousia anceps, iv. 259 
Lasiopus sonchoides, iv. 213 
Lasthenia Califomica, ii. 43 
glabrata, iii. 200 
Latage ornata, iii. 20 
Lathyrus rotundifolius, iii. 200 
Lavatera salvitellensis, iii. 182 
triloba, ii. 64 

Lechenaultia formosum, i, 245 
Ledebouria hyacintha, i. 35 
Leonotis nepetsefolia, vii. 41 
Leontis Altaica, i 107 
Lepanthus tridentata, iii. 135 
Leptosiphon androsaceus, ii. 257 
densiflorus, iii. 20 
Leptospermum ambiraum, U* 20 
scoparium, iii. 182 


Leptostelma mwimi U. 259 
Leptote bicolor, i. 234 
Leucopogon BicM» i. 134 
Liatris scariosa, ii. 91 
Libertin formosa* ii« 17 
Lilium atrosangiiineum, v. 263 
longiflorum, iv. 1Q6 
pomponium, ii. 114 
speciosum, vii. 240 
tenuifolium, vii. 239 
Thunbergium, vii.^209, 139 
Limnanthus l^uglassii, ii. 137 
Limnocharis Hnmbuldtii, iL 40 
Linaria Canadensis, iv. 90 
Dalmatica, it 159 
triomithophora, ii. 64 
Linum berendiera, iv. 106 
flavum, iii. 233 
monogynnm, iii. 41 
Lisochilus speciosus, v. 90 
Lithospermum rosemariuifolium, iii. 67 
Loaza alba, i. 94 
laterita, vi. 66 
nitida. i. 109 
Placeii, i. 12 

Lobelia cardinalis, var. Millerii, v. 64 
colorata, i. 16 
Canavalesii, v. 261 
decurrens, iv. 90 
mucronata, i. 11 
polyphyllni V. 65 
propinqua, v. 239 
pubenila, ii. 38 
Siphilitia, v. 261 
Tu|)a, i. 180 

Lonicera Chinensis, ii. 110 
Lophospermum rho^hiton, ii. 210 
Lupinus allifrons, ii. 40 
Barkeri, vii. 256 
densiionis, ii. 184 
elegans, i. 92 
latifolius, iv. 235 
lepidus, i. 236 
leptophyllus, ii. 137 
multabilis, var. Cruckshaakii, i. 

154 

nanus, ii. 237 
oroatus, ii.64 
rivularis, i. 136 
subcamosus, iv. 63 
Texensis, iv. 135 
versicolor, v. 235 
Lychnis Bungeana, iv. 162 
Pyrenaica, i. 202 
Lycium afrum, iv. 63 
Lysimachia Azorica, i. 203 


RBVIBWB. 

Landscapa Gardener, iv. 86 
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Letters on the eonsnmption of malt^ ii. 
156 

Little English Flora, vii, 138 
Loudon’s Suburban Gardener, v 257. 

nos ' * •' 


MISCBLLANEOUS. 

Laburnum, remarks on the purple, iv. 
190 

Lady bird, on the, ▼. 143 
Lagerstrcsmia Indica, query on, i. 30 
Leaves, answer on, iv. 19 
on, i. 183 

Levick’s Incomparable Dahlia, on,i.243 
Lily, culture of the, v. 48 

of the Valley, query on, ii. 186 
Reiparks on, ii. 230 
Lime, on sulphate of, ii. 190 
Water, remarks on, iii. 137 
Lisianthus Russellianus, query on, vii. 

211 ’ 

Loamy soil, query on, vi. 164 
Lobelia cardina)is, culture of, iii. 186 
Lupinus polyphyllus albus, query on, 
vi. 236 

Lychnis fulgens, query on, i. 115 


M. E. L., query H8 
Menzies, Mr. J., List of Border Plants, 
iii. 148 

On culture of Calceolarias, ii. 84 
Azalea Indica, i. 8 
On the Genus Nuttallia, i. 125 ' 
Reply by, i. 212 
Select list of Shrubs, iii. 125 
Meta, Hints on Flower Beds, iii. 32 
Observations on Annuals, vi. 100 
On a yellow flowering Plant, ii. 22 
On raising Eccremocarpus scaber, 
iii. 117 

On the culture of Lychnis fulgens, 
vi. 76 

Metropolitan, remarks by, iii. 68 
Miles, Mr. J., on culture of Anemone, 
ii. 70 

On the Ranunculus, i. 81, 124 
Montague, Mr. W., qp the treatment of 
Fuchsias, i. 141 

Mountford, Mr. W. M., on culture of 
Gloxinias, ii. 57 

Mountjoy, Mr. R. S., answer by, f. 93 
M. S. Y., query by, i. 162 
Myrtella, query by, ii. 93; iii. 21 

ORIGINAL. 


M. 

AUTHORS. 

M., on British Ferns, ii. 29, 69 

The arrangmeut of British Ferns, 
ii. 81 

Mackenzie, Mr. A., on the Carnation, 
i. 172 

Mr. C., remarks by, v. 237 
Magnoliacese, remarks by, ii. 5 
Major, Mr. Joshua, on the study of 
Botany, iii. 196 
Ou pruning Plantations, v, 241 
Markham, Mr. H., on the culture of 
Ginger, iv. 122 
On Bletia tankervillia, iv. 126 
Mamock, Mr. R., remarks by, i. 212 
On Gravel Walks, ii. 125 
Marsden, Mr. J., on Hydrangea hor- 
tensis, i. 104 
Martin, query by, ii. 44 

Mr. John, on Chrysanthemums, 
iv. 25 

Mary Ann B., on the culture of Zinneas, 

iii. 203 

Maud, Mr. J., ou Hydrangea hortensis, 

iv. 78 

May, Mr. W., remarks by, i. 213 
Meams, Mr. J., on the culture of 
Bouvar^a triphylla, iv. 65 
Hedicus, query 1^, v. it 



Manettia cordata, and M. grandiflora* 
culture of, vi. 173 

Masses, on Plants suitable for, iii. 38 
Merits of iron and wood roofs, on the, 
vi. 49, 78, 104 

Mesembryanthejnums, culture of, v. 87 
Grown in theopeii bed, vf. 197 
Mignonette, on the culture of the tree, 
hi. 88 ^ ^ 

On raising from cuttings, iii. 218 
Mimosa pudica, culture of, i. 31 
Mim^uses, on the treatment of^ vif. 

Moss, on destroying, iv. 266 

Roses, a description of 30 of the 
best, iv. 285 

Musk Plant, on the propagation of, iii. 
37 

Myrtle, on the hardihood of, vi. 221 

NBliy PLANTS. 

Macrodenia tricand^ia, ^v. 16 
Madia elegans, li.'20 
Mahernia pinnata, vii. 213 
Malachenia clavat^ vii. 262 
Malesherbia liuearifolia, iii. 282 
Malva a^ustifolia, iii. 256 
maritima, vii. 21 
mauritiana, vii. 238 
c 2 
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Malva Mumoana, ii. 282 I 

uxnbellata, i. 155 ' 

Mammillaria atrata, vi. 91 
floribunda, vi. 115 
Lehmanii, vi. 66 
Manettia cordifoUa, iv. 162 
glabra, ii. 112 

Maranta bicolor minor, i. 93 
Marmodes atropurpurea, iv. 162 
Marsdema fiavescens, ii. 17 
Matthiola odoratissima, vii. 139 
Maxillaria aromatica, iv. 162 
aurea fiava, vi. 291 
cristata, iii. 277 
crocea, iii. 256 
densa, iii 277 
Deppeiiyiii. 113 
graminia, iii. 278 
lentiginosa, vii. 214 
macruphylla, vii. 22 
picta, lii. 277 
porrecta, vii. 22 
punctata, i. 61 
racemosa. i. 36 
rubescens, iii. 278 
Steeli, V. 261 
tenuifolia, vii. 65 
Warrena, i. 15 
Majrtenus Ghinensis, ii. 256 
Medicaso dypeata, vii. 214 
Megeselihum maximum, v. 161 
Melaleuca Frazeri, i. 12 
Melastoma Malabathrica, i. 108 
Melocactus depressa, vi. 291 
Menonvillea filifolia^ v. 65 
Mesembryanthemum rubro-cinctum, v. 

41 

Meapilus tobata, iii. 278 
Milla biflora, i. 13 
Miltonia spectabilis, v. 292 
uniflora, ii. 157 
Mimosa prostrata, v. 167 
sensitiva, v. 144 
Mimulus cardinalis, iii. 278 
Claptonia, v. 188 
Harrisonia, v. 291 
Hodsoni, v. 188 
Forsythiana, iii. 216 
luteus,var. variegatus, ii. 183 
roseus, ii. 255 
resea cardinalis, vi. 42 
Smithii, ii. 138 
Monarda arisiata, iv. 259 

fistulosa flora maculata, ii. 91 
Monocanthus discolor, iii. 67 
myanthe, vi. 115 
virdus, iii. 114 

Mondrassora autumnal is, iv. 90 
Morissia bypogea, iii. 156 
Moma nitida, v. 91 
nivea, vi. 89 


Mnscaria commutaium, v. 65 
Mutisia latifolia, iii. 135 
Myanthus barbatus, iii. 200 
cemuus, iii. 20 
deltoidesus, iv. 259 
Myrsine cappitellata, i. 35 

REVIEWS. 

MantelPs Floriculture, i. 34 
Treatise by Mr., ii. 231 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Magnosia glauca, query on, ii. 140 
Malva Fulleriana, que^ on, vii. 90 
Manure, on human urine as a, ii. 118 
Maurandia Bardayana, query on, iii. 
258 

Mesembryanthemum rubracinctum, an¬ 
swer on, iii. 94 

Mesembryanthemums, query on flower¬ 
ing, ii. 117 ^ 

I Mignonette, on the perishing of, iii. 
185 

On the tree, v. 44 
To flower during winter, i. 65 
Milk, query on, i. 46 
Mimosa sensitiva, query on, iv. 108 
Mimuluses, query on, iii. 185; iv. 18 
Remarks on hybrid, iii. 119 
Monument to Mr. Douglas, iv. 261 
Moss, query on destroying, iv. 137 
Remarks on, iii. 46 
Musa, query on the genus, ii. 290 
M}Ttles, answer on the culture of, ii. 
165 

Query on, ii. 21, 93 
History of, iv. 228 


N. 

AT^THORS. 

N. B., on Verbena pulchella alba, iii. 
18 

Nemo, query by, iv. 213 
Neville, Mr. C., query by, v. 20 
Nottingham Florist, on Dahlias by, 
i. 3 

N. S. C., query by, ii. 162 
N. S. H., auswer by, iv. 108 
Nutting, Mr., a list of Hyacinths by, 
iii. 250 

ORIGINAL. 

Neapoli^ Violet, culture of, v. 25 
Nelumbiiim, culture of, v. 110 ,, 

New Lily, remarks on, i. 246 
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Nerium splendens, on blooming, i. 211 
On culture, i. 246 

Nicotiana lungiflora, treatment of, i. 


NEW PLANTS. 

Narcissus angustifolius, i. 110 
interjectus, i. 133 
minor pumila, v. 167 
recurvus, i. 61 

Nectaroscordum siculum, v. 18 
Neja gracilis, i. 37 
Nemophila automaria, v. 91 
aurita, iv. 163 
insignis, ii. 257 
major, v. 167 
Nepeta salvifolia, i. 262 
Nepenthus distillatoria, v. 65 
Nerium splendens, v. 71 
thyrsiflorum, iv. 135 
Neriembergia aristata, ii. 258 
calycina, iii. 20 
filicaolis, ii. 62, 159 
intermedia, ii. 138 
phoBuicea, i. 109 
Nicotiana persica, i. 108 
Nolana atripUcifulia, iii. 278 
Notylia Barkerii, vii. 46 
incurva, vii. 22 
raicrantha, vii. 46 
punctata, vif. 46 
tenuis, vii. 46 
Nuttalia cordata, vii. 239 
malvseflora, vii. 263 
grandiflora, v. 263 
papaver, ii. 16 

Nyclerinia Lychnidea, ii. 133 


O. 

AUTHORS. 

Old Subscriber, query by, v. 167 
Olitor, on raising Stocks, ii. 200 
Orbioligist, query by, vi. 212 
Original Correspondents, a list of 
Geraniums by, iii. 139 
Oxley, on the Cockscomb, by, i. 55 

ORIGINAL. 

Orange, on striking cuttings of the, v. 
201 

Orchidese, on culture of, v. 85, 121; iv. 
33, 156 

A list of, ii. 78 

Oxalis Deppei, on culture of, iii. 273 
Oxide of Manganese, observations on, 
i* 246 


NEW PLANTS. 

Ochranthearguta, iv. 16 
CEnothera biennis grandiflora, i. 154 
concinna, i. 37 
densiflora, i. 108 
fruticosa var. ambigua, v. 42 
humifusa, iv. 64 
serotina, iv. 91 
(Etheria occullata, vii. 21 
Oncidium amplia*tum, ii. 235 
altissimum, ii. 235 
cebollet5,v. 115 
ciliatum, ii. 98 
citrinum, iii. 135 
cornigerum, iv. 136 
crispum, iv. 186 
cimnatum, v. 63 
Forbesii, vii. 72 
Harrisonia, i. 62, 36 
lauceanum, iv. 213 
Lemonianum, iii. 233 
luridum, v. 291 
pulchellum, i. 237 
pulvinatum, vii. 233 
Russellianum, iv. 64 
triquetrum, iii. 90 
trulliferum, vii. 256 
unicoraum, vii. 238 
Onobryches radiata, iv. 291 
Onopordium Arabicum, ii. 61 
Opimtia aiirantibus, i. 137 
aureus, i. 156 
Braziliensis, ii. 39 
cylindrica, ii. 115 
Orchis foliosa, ii. 237 

tephrosanthus, var. deusiflorus, iii. 

200 

Ornithidium album, ii. 90 
Orobus alropurpureus, iii. 135 
aurantibiis, i. 137 
aureus, i. 156 
hirsutus, iii. 233 
Oxalis alba, v. 293 
Boweii, i. 92 
Braziliensis, i. 182 
crenata, ii. 42 
divergens, i. 234 
PiottsB, iv. 106 

Oxura chrysanthoides, iv. 106 
Oxylubium capitatum, vii. 70 
ellipticum, i. 134 
PultenesB, i. 151 


REVIEW. 

Orcbides of Mexico and Guatenoala, 
v. 289 
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Oranii^ trees, reniarks on^ i?. 215 
OrehideBB, on the, t. 22 
Remarks on, v. 67 
On a collection of, ii. 115 
Orchideous Epiphytes, query on, iii. 
43 

plants, query on^ iii. 92, 116; iv. 
163, 291 

Oxide of Manganese, query on, i. 211 


1 ". 

AUTHORS. 

P., query by, vii. 235 
Palmer, Mr. G., query by, iii. 185 
Pansa, on Flora’s Dial and Calendar, 
ii. 141 

2ud query by, ii. 68 
Remarks by, ii. 46 
Patrick, on a list of Plants, vi. 214 
Paul Pry, on culture of the Auricula, 
ii. 26 

On raising double Stocks, i. 89 
Query by, i. 96 
P. D., query by, iii. 68 
Pearce, Mr. D., oh culture of the tar¬ 
nation, ii. 219 
Dahlia, v. l50 
genus Cactus, ii. 175 
On raising Dahlias, Ii. 149 
query by, ii. 141, 262 
Pedro, query by, v. 66, 262 
Pense, remarks by, vii. 220 
Pensee, a list of Carnations by, v. Ill, 
197 

Culture of the Pansy, v. 52 
Peters, Mr. A., query by, i. 115 
Philips, Mr. A., query by, ii. 68 
Philo Flos, query by, v. 211 
Philos Phusse, query by, ii. 140 
Pinnock, Mr. S., query by, ii. 116 
Plant, Mr. John, culture of Primula 
sinensis, v. 20 

On Eranthemtim elegans, ii. 222 
On Plants in roorils;li. 219 
Plumsted, Mr. C. on destroying Wire 
Worm, V. 28 

Pomona, on the Ros^, v. 159 
Pontey, Mr. H. P.; a list Of Plants, iii. 
160 

Practical Gardener, on the culture of 
Pinks, V. 13 

Price, Mr. J., query by, i. 69, 185 
Primula SCbtica, oh ihe propagation of 
Evergreens, v. 201 
Treatment of Hoya carnosa, v. 
37 


ORIGINAL. 

Pansy, on the, vi. 202 
Pansies, culture of, i. 199 
And list of, i. 139 
Passiflora edulis. culture of, i. 27 
Pelargonium, culture of the, v. 53 
On the, y. 152 

Pelargoniums, culture of, i. 88; ii. 129; 
vii. 222 

On striking, ii. 3 
Perennials, a list of, iii. 59 
Photogenic drawing, on, vii. 265 
Pinks, culture of, i. 101; ii. 133 ; iv. 
233; V. 13, 31, 78 
On growing, i. 146 
On pipping, i. 196 
On raising, &c., iii. 1 
On superior, iv. 109 
On the properties of, ii. 46^ 143 
Sizes of, ii. 70, 119 
Propagation of, iv. 267 
Pit, apparatus for heating a, v. 73 
Plant Houses, on fumigating, v. 123 
Lice, on destroying, ii. 250 
Plant Stove, Plan of a, v. 1 
Plants adapted for gtowing in masses^ 
ii. 203, 228, 251, 280 ; iii. 15, 38 
A List of, iv. 149, 152; v. 59, 266 
Perennial, v. 97 
Directions for preserving, vi. 5 
In Moss, culture of, iii. 234 
Observations on, rii. 97 
On culture of, ii. 31 
On giving English names to, ii. 116 
On Greenhouse, i, 137 
On Herbaceous, V. 147 
On Poisonous, ii: 152 
On promoting the health of, ii. 114 
On the propagation of, iii. 82, 106 
&c. of, ii. 225 
On reviving, ii. 130 
On striking cuttirigs, vii. 29 
In water, v. 173 

On watering, ii. 271 ; v. 222 ; vi. 
155, 172 

On the food of, vii. 9 
On the pleastlfe and profit of culti¬ 
vating, vii. 169 
Restoring from frost, v. 4 
Strictures on disposing in masses, 
ii. 161 

PoBony, on the culture of the Tree, ii. 
103 

Polyanthus, culture of, i. 131; iii. 49 
Polyanthuses, on cultivation of, H. 196 
On the properties of, i. llS, 143 
Pomegranates, on flbweting the double, 

Oh cultUte Of, it. 98, 99 
Primula Sinensis, culture of, v. 29, 45 
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Palemonium pulchelluni) rii. 91 
Papaper am(Baum> vu. 238 
Pardanthus Chihensis, iii. 42 
Pasdflork gosiypiifolia, ii. 118 
Kermesina, ii. 18 
xiigelliflora, vi. 89 
onychiSa, vi. 116 
PhcBDicea, i. 154 
Tuciimanensis, ri. 66 
Pavettia CaflFra, v. 186 
Pavonia Shrankii, vi. 291 
Penstemoa breviflorils, v. 115 
cobesB, iv. 64 
crassiofolius, vi. 91* 
gentianoides, v. 264 
gladiolosum, vi. 221 
heterophyllum, vi. 240 
MurrySnus, v. 236 
Richardsonii, ii. 21 
speciosa, ii. 258 
PereBida aculatd) v. 65 
bleo, iv. 91 

Pericalis Tussilagmis) ii. 64 
Periploca Graca, i. 138 
Peristeria aculata, v. 65 
pedunculate, iv. 91 
Pernettia mucrouita, ii. 138 
Pbiromariila piuilatai ii.41 
Petrophila trifida, i. 15 
Petunia tnarginSta prasina, vi. 160 
(ndv. spec.) iii. 183 
violacea, i. 234 
hybrida^ v. 91 
Phaeelia congesta, iv. l6 
taiiacetitolia, ii. 209 
vihilblia^ iv, 187 
Phaius bicolor, vii. 214 
Phalaenopsis amabili^, vi. 209 
Phalangium pomaderrianutni v. 162 
Fhiladelphia^irsutus, vi. 91 
Philodeudtoil ctassinervUnij V. 162 
Philibertia giandiflota, vi. 21 
Fhlomis Aritieniaca, v. 18 
Phlox Drutnniondii, iii. 278 

Btolohilbta, var. crassifolia, iiU 183 
Wheeleriana, i. 37 
Pholidota iiiibricata, i. 108 
Phycella btevituba, v. 91 
Physianthus albeus, iii. 135 
Pfiysolobiuni elatum, Vii. 70 
Pimelia arenaria, i. 202 
Henderitohi, vii. 140 
Hypericafolia, vii. 213 
hypetieiana, ii* 158 
incana, vii. 116 
ligUsirina, ,iV. 44 
Ibngiflora, i. 253 
pioBtrata^ vii. 238 
aylvestris, i. 92, 182j 231 


PiUus Hartiregii, vii* 214 
Piptanthus Nepalbnsis, i. 181 
Plagianthus diVaricatus, i. 203 
Platystemon Galifornicus, v. 186, 235 
Pleurothalis Grobyij iii. 278 
muscoidea, vii. 46 
picta, iv. 44 
saucdcephalis, v. 210 
Podblobium storophyllum, v. 193 
PoBonia edulis, ii. 160 

festive albiflora, vii^ 239 
Montana^ vat. Punicea, iii. 200 
Montan. albida plena, ii^ 158 
var. lacera, iii. 182 
variegata, ii. 138 
Russia iiu 233 

Pogostemon plectranthoides, i. 91 
Poincettia piilcherrima, iv. 187 
Polygala thesiodes^ i. 235 
Polygonum amplexicaule, vii. 214 
Pomaderris andromedefolia^ i* 13 
betulina, i. 12 

Portulacea graiidiflora, vii. 262 
Poteiitilla glandulusum, i. 92 
mollissima, iv .106 
Thomsii, V. 142 
Ptescottia colorans, v. 18 
Priestley a villosa, i. 12 
Primula amoena, i. 135 

ciliata, var. purputata^ iii. 183 
ihinima, iii. 114 
Palinuri, iii. 156 
Siberica var. integrifblla, iii* 278 
sinehsis alba, i. 93 
Prockia crucis, i. 108 
Pshychoiria ddphndidee, i. 58 
Psilotum triquetrum, i. 62 
Psoralea cinerea, vi. 239 
macrostachya; iii. 157 
orbicularis, V. 210 
Pteris pedata, i. 107 
Pultenia cordata, iii* 279 
fiexilis, ii. 209 
rosemarinifolis^^ i. 92 
Bubutubellata, i. 135 
Pyrethium uliginosum, ii. 64 
Pyrus crenata, ii. 91 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pansy, remarks on a new, iv. 107 
Qufety on the, ii. 139 
Pansies, a list of, ii. 202 
Answer 0n> Vii. 141 
Query on, i. 115,167; ii. 168 ; vii. 

141,234 

Parasitical Plants, remarks bn, hi. 47 
Partridge breast aloe, query oh, ii. 290 
Passion Flower> on the, v. 68, 118 
Peat soils, query on, iv. 18 
Pelargoniums) a li4tofi iii. 139; vii. 213 
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Pelargoniums, query on, ii. 69, 163; 

iii. 115, 136; vi. 188 
Remarks on, iv. 296 

Pendulous Trees, remarks on, iv. 71 
Perennials, query on, iii. 115 
Petunias, remarks on, v. 168 
Phloxes, a list of, iii. 23 
Query on, ii. 186 

Picotees, on the properties of, ii. 144 
Remarks on, iv. 20 

Pink, Bow’s Suwarrow, query on, v. 118 
Pinks, a list of, i. 244; ii. 289 
On Piping, v. 144 
Query on, ii. 44, 163; iii 115; iv. 
19 

Remarks on, i. 212; iv. 68, 118; v. 
119 

Plantain, remarks on, vii. 119 
Plants from Madagascar, on, iv. 132 
In flower in January, on, iv. 24 
On drying, v. 45 
On hybridising, vi. 168 
On some new, vi. 167 
On, suited for covering a wall, iii. 
92 

Propagation of, v. 165 
Query on, ii, 68, 116, 290; v. 44, 
211 

Remarks on, vii. 94 
Suited for a rock work, v. 177 
Sharp gravel, answer on, i. 246 
Query on, i. 163 
To a gravelly soil, vi. 189 
Poincettia pulcherrima, remarks on the, 

iv. 294 

Polianthes tuberose, history of, i. 208 
Polyanthuses, list of, i. 244; ii. 288 
On the properties of, ii. 118,143 
Query on, vii. 67 

Poplar, answer on the Canadian, v, 140 
Query on, v. 118 
Pots, answer on, ii. 44 
Query on, ii. 162 
Potsherds, query on, ii. 116 
Primrose, query on the Chinese, ii. 115 


R. 

AUrHORS. 

R. on dwarf yellow flowering plants, 
iv. 68 

On the culture of the Ranunculus, 
iv.8l 

Query by, iv. 68, 69 
R. A. P., query by, iii. 21 
Repton, J. A , Esq., remarks by, vi. 9 
Revell, Mr. J., on culture of the Poly¬ 
anthus, ii. 196 
On liquid manure, i. 53 


Revell, Mr. J., on the Pink, i. 101 
Remarks by, i. 212 
Reply by, L 164 
Risby, Mr. T. J., query by, i. 47 
R. L., query by, iv. 214 
Rock, Mr. J., on the Humble Plant, 
i. 31 

Rosa, on pruning the Rose, iv. 80 

On the culture of the Tree Rose, iv, 
36, 79, 82, 181 

On the Double Yellow Rose, vii, 
251 

On the Pansy, vL 202 
Query by, i. 163; v. 66 
Remarks by, vi. 152 
R. R., query by, i. 163 
R. T. W. T., a list of Plants, iii. 137; v, 
97 

Answer by, iv. 67 
Observations on Soils, &c., iii. 130 
Rutgar, Mr., on culture of the Ixia, vii. 
106 

Ryan, Mr., on Hyacinths, i. 240 

ORIGINAL. 

Ragwort, culture of, ii. 252 
Ranunculus Asiaticus, culture of, vii. 25 
On raising from seed, vi. 109 
On the culture of, vi. 99; vii. 49 
Ranunculuses, culture of, i. 25 
On raising, i. 16,124,126 
On raising from seed, iv. 273 
Rose budded on a Black Currant, on a, 
iv. 68 

Culture of the, i. 206; iv. 74; v. 
135 

Culture of the China, ii. 149 
Tree, v. 193 
On budding the, ii. 166 
On destroying the Aphis on, iv. 190 
On forcing, ii. 1 a 
On grafting the Tree, v. 107, 135 
On pillars of the, ii. 114 
On propagating the, vi. 196 
On the double yellow, vii. 251 
Semperflorens, on the culture of 
the, iii. 253 

On the everblowing, vii. 15 
On the history of the Ayrshire, iv. 

Remarks on the, vi. 177, 203,230, 
280 

Remarks on the double yellow, iv. 
165 

Remarks on the reversa elegans, iv. 
283 

Remarks on 1,000 varieties of the, 
ii. 8, 34, 60, 87, 107, 133, 154, 
181,229, 253, 276 
Roses, a list of, v. 52 
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Roses, on forcing, v. 27 

NEW PLANTS. 

Rseperia aurantiacus, vi. 239 
RaniUa Bowieana, iii. 157 
Rehmannia Ghinensis, v. 186 
Rhexia Mariana, v. 210 
Rhinopetalum Karelini, iii. 114 
Rhipsalis mesembryanthemoides, i. 62 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, ii. 237 
Rhododendron, arboreum var. album, 
ii. 38, 183 

alta darense, iii. 200 
cinnamoneum, v. 235 
var. roseum, iv. 163 
calendulaceum, iii. 279 
campanulatum, i. 138 
catawbiense, i. 110 
flavum, iv. 107 
hybridiim, iv. 17 
Indicum, iii. 114 
macranthuin, ii. 282 
nudiflorum, var. exima, iii. 157 
var. scintillans, vi. 210 
phffiniceum, v. 186 
' pulcherrimum, iv. 17 
venustum, iii. 135 
Ribes malvaceum, iv. 163 
niveum, ii. 208 
punctatum, ii. 92 
sanguineum, ii. 182 
Rondeletia odorata, vi. 42 
Rosa Indica, var. Blairii, v. 293 
Banksiae liiteae, i. 157 
Indica, ii. 113 
rapa, ii. 184 

RossisB (n. sp.), vii. 239 
Rubus roridus, i. 155 
Rudbeckia pinnata, i. 110 
Ruellia ciliatiflora, vii. 140 
elegaus, iii. 90 
oblongifulia, i. 15 
Ruelzia fragrans, vii. 239 
Russellia juncea, iii. 183 
Hytidophyllum auriculatum, v. 91 

REVIEWS. 

Rose Amateur’s Guide, vi. 17, 37 
Fancier’s Manual, vi. 233, 292 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ranunculuses, a catalogue of, i. 17 
Query on, ii. 188 
Query on raising, ii. 44; iii. 280 
Remarks on, vii. 68 
Rhododendron, on pruning the, v. 236 
On situations for, ii. 67 
Query on the, ii. 188 } vi. 236 


Ribes speciosum, answer on, iii. 93 
Query on, iii. 43 

Rock Work Plants, a list of, iii. 137 
Roots, query on, ii. 116 
Rosa Hardii, query on, v. 66 

Hibernica, remark on, vii. 42 
Rose, query on the, iii. 21, 91 
Remarks on the, v. 119 
De Roi, query on, vi. 67 
Roses, query on, i. 163; ii. 93, 163, 
186, 162; iii. 44 
Rose Trees, query on, iii. 92 
Rules of a Florist’s Society, query on, 
i. 68 


S. 


AUTHORS. 

S., On the culture of Cinerarias, iii. 116 
query by, vii. 257 

S. A., on a dwarf yellow flowering 
Plant, ii. 292 
Query by, iii. 22 
S. A. H., query by, iii. 159 
Salvia, on the culture of Mimuluses, iv. 
270 

Sansome, Mr. H., remarks by, v. 11 
S. A. P., query by, i. 211 
Sarah, on culture of the Tree Migno¬ 
nette, iv. 189 

Saul, Mr. M., a description of a Flower 
Stand, iii. 10 

On budding Wild Roses, ii. 166 
S. C. A., answer by, ii. 189 
Query by, i. 241; ii. 44 
Scott, Mr. W., on the culture of Al- 
straemeiias, v. 247 
Scotus, answer by, vii. 42 
Query by, vii. 42 
Remarks by, vii. 43 
Sharman, Mr. J., on the Passiflora 
adulis, i. 27 

Shepherd, Mr. J., on destroying Moss, 
iv. 266 

Short, Mr. T. K., on Calceolaria bi- 
color, i. 100 

On Salvia Africanus, i. 9 
On the culture of Hyacinths, i. 174 
On the culture of Ixias, i. 186 
S. J., on Fuchsias, i. 7 
Slater, Mr. J., on Tulip con^post, vi. 97 
On Florist’s Conversaziones, vi. 108 
Un raising Tulips, vi. 73 
Remarks by, vi. 145 
Reply to, vi. 103 
Smith, Mr. J., query by, iii. 235 
J. A., remarks by, v. 68 
S. W. E., a list of Roses, v. 52 
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Smith, Mr. J.) on the 'ttdture of Hojk 
carnosa, v. 12 
Query by, iii. 236 
Snowdrop, anewer by, i. 242 *, U. 45 
Gleanings from old Authors, ii. 271 
On Gardening, iii. 11, 53 
On culture of Auricula, ii. 169 
On culture of Balsams, i. 105 
On the culture of Hepaticas, iii. 73 
On growing Ranunculuses, i. 143 
On piping Pinks, i. 196 
On reviving Plants, ii. 130 
On striking Pelargoniums, ii. 3 
On the culture of Amaryllis Sar- 
niensis, iv. 14 

On the prices of Tulips, i. 45 
On the sale of Tulips, ii. 224 
Query by, i. 115; ii. 69 ; iii. 44 
Remarks by, i. 68 
Reply by, i. 95 

Retrospective Notices by, ii. 238 
Suggestions by, i. 46 
S. P., query by, iii. 165 
Spectator, on Cape Ericas, iv. 57 

On culture of the Camellia, iv. 52 
Sporks, Mr. W., query by, ii. 261 
S. R. P., oil the culture of the DahlU, 
V. 105 

S. S. T., query by, iii. 92 
Star in the East, on Dahlias, vi. 27 
S. T. C., query by, ii. .l63 
Stent, Mr.; culture of the Dark China 
Rose, iii. 253 

On raising Double Stocks, i. 103 
St. Patrick, a list of Roses, ii. 8, 34, 60, 
87, 107,133, 154, 181, 229, 253,276 
Street, Mr. J., on the culture of Plants 
in Moss, iii. 234 

Subscriber, on a Greenhouse, v. 1 
Query by, iii. 115 

Sutton and l^ns, remarks by, iv. 237 
S. W., query by, 262 
Sylvia Green, answer by, i. 164 

ORIGINAL. 

Salpiglossis, culture of, ii. 52 i 

Salvia patens, remarks on, vik 51 
Salvias, culture of, ii. 99 
Schizanthtis retusus, culture of, vi. 177 
Sehecio elegans, culture of, ii. 252 
Shrubbery, remarks oil the, Vi, 30, 62, 
87,110 

Shrubs, a list of, iii. 125 
Slu^s, on,ii. 190 
Snails, on destroying, iv. 121 
Soils, considerations on, iii. 123 
On a Bin for holding; v. 156 
Solandra grandiOota; culture of, i. 83 
Sophora, observations on, Hi. 130 
Specimens of Plants, on drying, it, 265 


Stage, on an OmatnenUl, a FIU#ef 
Garden, iii. 3 
Stocks, on bloOhiiiig, iii. 6 

On culture of ten week, ii. 265 
On raising the Double, i. 89, 123 ; 
ii. 200 

Stove Plants, remarks on, iv. 100 

NRW PLANTS. 

Saccolabium papillosum, i. 13 
Salpiglossis integrifolia, i. 236 - 
linearis, i. 152 
Salvia angustifolia, i. 13 
canescens, vi. 210 
Sanguisorbia Canadensis, ii. 113 
Santanum albauuin, i. 91 
Sapouaria Calabrica, iii. 200 
perfoliata, vil. 238 
Saracha viscosa, iv. 64 
Sarcochilus falcatus, iv. 64 
Sarracena flava, i. 157 
rubra, iv. 257 
Saxifraga Aizoon, k 182 
ligulata, iii. 135 
Schinus molle, ii. 207 
Schizanthus pinnatus, vur. humilis, i. 
14,137 
retusus, i. 154 

Schizopetalou WalkOri, v. 188 
Scilla cupaniana, iv. 187 
villosa, i. 12 
Scottia Isevis, ii. 63 

Scutellaria Alpiua, var. saUguideUj v< 
262 

Searsanthus teretifolius, V. 162 
Sedum Ewersii, Hi. 233 
oppositifolium, ii. J 85 
Sempervivum villosuin, i. 13 
Senecio ampulaceUs, iv. 136 
Tussilaginis, i. 13 
Sida insequalis, iii. 233 
SHene chlorefolia, ii. 282 
regia, iv. l7 
Virginica, iV. 208 
Silphinm peffoliatum, ii. 255 
trifoliatum, ii. 255 
Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, v. 187 
Solandra guttata, i. 13 
Solanum campanulatuhi, vi. 210 
candidum, vit. 262 
crispum, i. 157 
tuberosuixi, ik-257 
Herbertii, v. 188 
iigastruin, i. 182 
runcinatum^ i. 16 
Tweedlaniitn, Hi. 67 
Sollya heterophyUa, i. 235 
ShproUitiS grandiflorum, vii. 240 
Sophora tonientosa, Hi. 90 
Sparoxis iSt^Urias, v, iOfl 
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Spartium acutifoliutn^ v, 187 
Spherostema propinqtta^ ii. 184 
Spiranthus bracteosa, r. 65 
Japonica, y. 236 
Spirea bella^ i. 138 
cuneifolia^ ii. 240 
grandiflora^ i. 237 
laxiflora, ii. 240 
vacdnifolia, ii. 240 
Stachys albicaulis, i. 14 
coccinea) yii. 115 
inflata, ii. 209 

Stackhousia monogynia, v. 19 
Stanhopea eburaea, ii. 256 
insigniaj i. 237 
oculata^ iii. 279 
quadricomis, vi. 42 
tigrina, vii. 66 
Statice arborea, vii. 65 
Stenactis speciosa, i. 60 
Stevia faseulatis, vi. 291 
Stranvsescia glaucescens^ v. 162 
Streptanthus hyaciiithoides, iv. 257 
obtusifolius, ii. 110 
Strolbilanthos Sabiniana^ iv. 257 
Stypandra propinqua^ iii. 184 
Symphoricarpos montanus, v. 163 
Symphytum Gaucasicum, iii. 184 
Symplocarpos faetidus^ i. 35 
Syringa Josiksa^ i. 232 

REVIEW. 

Suburban Gardener^ v. 257 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sabine, Joseph, Esq., Letter on decease 
of, V. 94 

Salpiglosseses, query on, iii. 235 
Scale on Camellias, query on, iv. 163 
Schizanthus, query on, ii. 290 
Hookerii, query On, iii. 185 
Sedum, answer on, ii. 118 
Que^ on, ii. 69 

Seedling Transplanter, a description of 
a, iv. 179 

Seeds, on Sowing, iii. 140 
Queiy on, iii. 68,115 
On East and West Indian, remarks 
on, iv. 138 

Sensitive Plant, oh the, v. 237 
Sertum Orchideum, remarks on Dr. 

Lihdley’s, iv. Ill 
Shrubs, answer on, iii. 93 
Query on, lii. 91; v. 66 
Query oii Evergreen, iii. 44 
Slugs, answer on, ii. 141 
Query on, ii. 94 
To destroy, v. 67 

Snails, On destroying, y. 119} i?. 121 


Soap Suds, query on, 1. 46 
Soils, how to detect the various kinds, 
query, i. 114 
Query on, ii. 69 

Solandra grandiflora, query on, i. 21 
Soot, on destroying grubs with, ii. 42 
Specimens of Plants, on drying and 
preserving, iv. 265 

Springdeld Rival Dahlia, remarks on, 
i. 165, 189 
Reply on, i. 214 

Stand for Pansies, query on a, iv. 19 
On a, iv. 51 

Stenactis speciosa, query on, v. 262 
Stocks, query on, for Roses, iv. 93 
Ou raising ted week, iii. 159 
Query oo, i. 21; ii. 92, 261 
Stove aquatics, query on, vi. 44 


T. 

authors. 

Tate, Mr. R., on Blue Hydrangea, by, 
i. 21 

T. B., query by, on destroying Wood- 
lice, i. 65 

Query by, ii. 139; iii. 92 j iv. 66, 
67 

Terra, oh the Food of Plants^ by, vii. 9 
Tew, Mr. Joseph, query oh blooming 
Plants, i. 141 

T. G. S., on the Myrtle, by, H. 21 
Thompson, Mr. J. W., on the relative 
merits of Iron and Wood Roofs, vi. 
49, 78 

Thom, Mr. W., query by, iii. 237 
Thornton, Mr. R., query on St. John’s 
Bread, by, i. Ill 

Tillingtoniensis, query by, vii. 47 
Timothy, qhery by, V. 167 
Tiroflora legeus, query on German 
Asters, by, i. 211 

Todd, Mr., on Heartsease, by, iv. 281 
Tomlinson, Mr. H., ou culture of the 
Cactus, by, iii. 118 
Toubridgiensis, query by, iv. 214 
True Blue, query by, vi. 22 
T. T. B., on Tree Mignonette^ by, v. 
44 

Tulip, on a Dahlia Box, by, iv. 138 
Tulipa, answer by, iii. 94 

Gleanings from Old Authors, by, 
iii. 58; iv 60, 82, 125 
Turner, Mr. G. E., on formation of 
Flower Beds, by, vi. 216 
T. W., remarks oh Gladiolus Psittaci* 
nus, by, ii. 166 
Tyro, query by, iiL 258 
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Tyso, Rev. Joseph, on Failure of Ra¬ 
nunculuses, by, i. 148 

On Tallies lor Dahlias, by, i. 95 ■ 
Mr. Cary, on a Stand for Pansies, 
by, iv. 51 

ORiaiNAT.. 

Tender Annuals, a list of, i. 21 

And Hardy Annuals, a list of, i. 42 
Plants, on protecting, iv. 286 
Thiiiibergia alata and leucantlia, on 
culture of, vii. 228 

Tigridia pavonia, on culture of, ii. 132 
Tree P»ony, culture of, v. 146 
Trees, on pruning, v. 231, 241, 249 
On chemical changes of the Sap, 
ii. 65 

On propagating by Cuttings in 
Summer, vii. 53 

Tiopapolums, on the culture of, vi. 148 
tricolorum, culture of, vi. 169 j iv. 
205 

tuberosum, on the, vi. 202 
Tulip, culture of the, vii. 280; iv. 7 
Compost, suitable for, vi. 97 
On raising the, from Seed, iii. 86 j 
vi. 73 

Remarks on the Seed of, iv. 138 
On taking up the, i. 246 
Remarks on the price of, iv. 215 
A list of best kinds, i. 245 ; vii. 
289; vi. 288 

Reply to on raising from Seed, vi. 
103 

On the properties of, vi. 145 

NEW PLANTS. 

Tabemsemontanea coronaria, vii. 213 
Telekia speciosa, iv. 64 
Tetragonolobus siliquosus, i. 156 
Thunbergia aurantia, vii. 191 
Thysanotus isanthera, vii. 214 
junceus, i. 237 
proliferuB, vi. 89 ; vii. 214 
Tournefortia Heliotropioides, iii. 42 
Trachymene cserulea, ii. 160 
lanceolata, ii. 182 
Tradescantia crassifolia, v. 45 
pilosa, ii. 38 
virgiuica alba, iv. 187 
Trichinum alopecuroides, vii. 139 
Trichocentrum fuseum, v. 16 
irridifolium, vii. 18 
Trichondicum obtusum, v. 45 
Trichophylla tortilis, iv. 163 
Trifulium uniflorum, i. 15, 137 
fucatum, iv. 213 
refiexum, iv. 64 
Tristania macrophylla, iv. 91 


Triteletia laza, ii. 183 
Tritelia uniflora, v. 45 
Tritom a Burchellia, iii. 90 
Tritonia faccata, vi. 210 
Trochocarpa Laurina, ii. 137 
Tropaeolum Brachycerus, vii. 142 
majus atrosanguinea, i. 154, 238 
tricolorum, vii. 142 
tuberosum, vii. 142 
Troxiciim glaucum, iv. 44 
Tulbagia Luddivigiana, v. 45 
violacea, v. 21 
Tupa blanda, iii. 279 
Tumera elegans, iv. 291 
Tweedia cserulea, v. 22 
grandiflora, vii. 235 
versicolor, vi. 42 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thrip, query on destroying, iv. 214 
Tigndia pavonia, query on, i. 162 
Trees, on the age of, v. 45 
Tropaeolum pentaphyllum, remarks on, 
iii. 46 

tricolorum, query oo, vi. 164 
Tulips, answer on, ii. 45 
On breaking of, iii. 91 
Query on, i. 90, 95, 211 
Remark on the Seeds of, iv. 138 
Query on, vi. 44 


U. 

NEW PLANTS. 

Uvularia puberula, iii. 200 

M18CELI.ANEOUS. 

Urine, query on, i. 46 
Remarks on, i. 244 


V. 

AUTHORS. 

Van Tirol, on a dwarf yellow flowering 
Plant, ii. 22 

Veritas, culture of Heartsease by, iii. 
158 

Remarks by, i. 142 

Vertumnus, on culture of Dahlias by, 
i. 32 

On the deterioration of the Dahlia 
by, ii. 58 

On propagating Dahlias by, i. 96 
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ORIGINAL. 

Verbena Melindres, on cnltnre of, iii. 
195 

On propagating the, i. 67 ; v. 145 
pulchella alba, on the, iii. 8 
Violets, on culture of Neapolitan, iv. 
118 

NEW PLANTS. 

Vaccinium albiflorum, iii. 201 
arboreom, i. 15 
canadense, iii. 279 
caespitosuin, iii. 201 
corymbosum, iii. 233 
Myrtioides, iii. 279 
Pensylvauicum, iii. 279 
anda congesta, iv. 214 
Koxburghii, iii. 124 
teres, iii. 279 
Verbena alata, i. 16 

aubletia, var. Drummondi, v. 45 
aubletia, var. Drummondi lilacina, 
V. 263 

Cliamsedrifolia, ii. 2S2 
Fergusonii, vii. 213 
Lambertii, v. 19 
multifida contracta, iii. 157 
pulcberrima, iv. 92 
radicans, i. 206 
sulphurea, ii. 42 
urticifolia, ii. 113 
venosa, i. 181 
rugosa, iv. 44 

erinoides, var. Sabinia, iv. 122,263 
Versicaiia gracilis, iv. 291 
Veronica diosmaefolia, iv. 44 
ezaltata, iv. 107 
formosa, vii. 238 
labiata, iv. 44 
ligustrifolia, iv. 44 
speciosa, iv. 44 

Viburnum Japonicum, vii. 239 
Vicia pseudocracia, iii. 184 
Villarsia Chiliensis, ii. 19 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vegetation of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Van Diemeu’s Land, remarks on, 
vii. 236 

Verbena Melindres, query on, i. 20 
Vieusseuxia pavonica, query on, vii. 67 
Violets, query on Russian, iv. 66 
Voiceless Preacher, i. 214 


W. 

AUTHORS. 

W. B., query by, i. 21 ; ii. 261; iii. 
115,159 

W. B. P., on a Frame for Tulip Beds, 

i. 85 

On culture of Tulips, i. 149 
W. C., remarks by, v. 15 
W. C. J., on Heracleum asperum, v. 
144 

W. C. R., a list of Seeds by, v. 122 
W. D., query by, ii. 44 
W. E. F., query by, ii. 163 
West Countryman, hints by a, iii. 136 
Whale, Mr. W. R., on striking the 
Orange by, v. 201 
Mr. D., on Pomegranate by, iv. 99 
Whiddon, Mr. W., answer by, i. 67 
Wigg, Rev. S., query by, ii. 43 
William Frederick, query by, ii. 163 
Willis, Mr. J. R., on forcing the Rose, 

ii. 2 ; V. 27 

Winfield, Mr. J., on culture of Lobelia 
Cardinalis, ii. 86 

W. J. C., a list of Greenhouse Plants 
by. vii. 5 

W. J. P., on culture of Tulips by, ii» 
73 

On blooming Stocks by, iii. 6 
On culture of Auricula by, iii. 102 
On culture of the Dalilia by, iii. 
27 

W. K., culture of Chinese Primrose, 

iii. 104 

Culture of Tree Mignonette, by, 
iii. 88 

Culture of Gloxinias by, ii. 223 
On Solandra grandiflora, i. 83 
W. M. P., treatment of Mimuluses in 
Pots by, vii. 151 

Wood, Mr. W., on forcing the Rose, 
ii. 1 

Remark on Roses by, iv. 70 
Woodmansey, Mr. Win., on pleasures 
of Gardening by, vii. 169 
W. T., query by, li. 140 
W. W., query by, v. 236 
W. W. J., query by, i. 114; ii. 188 


ORIGINAL. 

Water, remarks on, v. 203 
Watering Plants, observations on, iii. 
169 

In Pots, iii. 51 

Weather, signs of fair, iv. 261 
Wire, remarks on Metallic, iv. 191 
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Y. 

AUTHORS. 

Y. M.) query by, vii. 90 
Youell, Mr. W., remarks by, ii. 119 
Young Flora, answers by, ii. 165, 166 
Young, Mr. John, remarks by, it. 20 

NBW PLANTS. 

Yeatmannia Pelargonium, v. 57 
Yucca draconica, iv. 257 
flaccida, iv. 258 
superba, ii. 184 


z. 

NEW PLANTS. 

Zappania nodiflora, yar. rose^, ii. 63 
Zephyranthus pruipmpndii, iy. 91 
Spofibrthianus, iii. 90 
Zexmenia tagetiflora, iii. 157 
Zinnia tenuiflora, i. 37 
ZygQpetalon Cochleare, v. 210 
AUTHORS. I Stenochilum, i. 93 

MII|CE?.LANJ¥0PS* 

Zinnias, query on, iii. 203 

A LIST OF PLANTS 

FIGURED IN THE FI^ST SEVEN VOLUMES. 

The Capital Letters refer to the Volume, the Small Letters to the Figure, and 
the drabic Numerals to the Page, 

Adenophora verticilata, I. xxv. 45 Calochortus splendens, IV. Ixxi.”95 
Amphicome arguta, VII. cxlv. 168 venustus, IV. xxv. 47 

Anagalis lilacina, V cxciii. Calophanus oblongifolia, I. xlix. 69 

Phillipsii, IV. cxciii. 216 Camelia japonica Campbellii, III. 

Antirrhinum Carryophylloides, IV. cxciii. 118 

cxciii. 215 japonica Julianii, III. cxlv. 118 

Bignonia Cherere, IV. xlix. 72 japonica, Marchioness of Exeter’s 

venusta, V. xlix. 72 variety, VI. xcvii. 120 

Calandrinia discolor, III. i. 24 Canavalia bonariensis, IV. xlix. 72 

grandiflora, II. xxv. 47 Carnation, Princess Clementina, III. 

speciosa. III. i. 24 xcvii. 119 

Calceolaria arachnoidea refulgens, II. Princess Victoria, I. i. 187 
cxlv. 167 William IV. Walmsley’s, I. i. 187 

formosum, II. xxv. 48 Centranthus rubra, I. Ixxih. 94 

Harrisonia, II. ccxvii. 239 Chilodia scutellarioides, VII. xlix. 72 

maculata, IV. cxciii. 216 Chorizema cprdata, VI. clxix. 192 

Majoriana, III. Ixxiii. 95 orata, VI. xlix. 72 

Menzieana, I. cxlv. 167 ruscifolia, VII. cxlv. 168 

purpurea Harrisonia, HI* xxv. 48 spartioides, II. Ixxiii. 95 
Seedlings, eight varieties, V. xlix. Varium, VII. cxxi. 143 

72 Chrysanthemum indicum, expanded 

Seedlings, fifteen varieties, III. crimson, IV. i. 24 
ccxvii. 239 Freestone’s Seedling, IV. cxciii. 

splendens, IV. ccxvii. 240 216 

\^eeleriana, I. Ixxiif. 94 I Minerva, VI. cxciii. 216 


X. L., query by, ii. 68 
X. Y., query by, iii. 68 
X. Y. Z., query by, i. 163 j ii 21 


NEW PLANTS. 

Weedelia aurea, iii. 67 
Westringia cinerea, ii. 90 
Damperii, ii. 91 
erimicola, iii. 279 
longifolia, i. 15 

Wigganeia Caracassana, v. 186 
Wistaria atrosauguinea, vii. 238 
Witsenia Ludivigiana, v. 45 
Wrightia pubescens, i. 93 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watering Plants, on, vii. 67 
Water Lily, query on the white, ii. 116 
Weeping Willow, query on the, ii. 43 
Wire Worm, on destroying the, v. 21, 
28; iv. 236 

Query on, iii. 236 
Answer on, iv. 292 
Wistaria Sinensis, remark on, v. 118 
Wood Uce, on destroying, i. 65; v. 167 


X. 
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sanguioea, IV. i. 24 
Bulphureum, IV. i. 24 
Clematis axurea, IV. cclxv. 298 
Siebaldii, VI. xlix. 72 
Glintonia pulchella, VI. i. 24 
Collinsia bicolor. III. Ixxiii. 96 
Combretiim purpureiim> ill* xlix. 72 
Convolvulus pentanthas, VII. cxlv. 168 
Cosmus tenuifolius, VI. xxv. 48 
Cupheasilenoides, V. ccxli. 264 
Dahlia, Acme of Perfection, IV. xcvii. 
119 

Agnes de Castro, V. i. 24 
Beauty of Sheffield, II. i. 24 
Commander in Chief, I. i. 18 
England’s Defiance, VI. Ixxiii. 96 
Inimitable, IV. cxxi. 

Marquis of Lothian, VI. Ixxiii. 96 
Mary (Dodd’s), IV. cxxi. 264 
Picta Perfects, III. ccxli. 264 
Royal Adelaide, 111. cclxv. 292 
Unique, VI. Ixxiii. 96 
Vicar of Wakefield, V. xcvii. 
Delphinium Ghinensis, var. albiflora, 
II. ccxli. 263 

Diplacus puniceus, VII. clxix. 190 
Echites stellaris, II. cxlv. 167 
Epacris coccineus, VII. cxciii. 215 
impressa, var. parviflora, VII. 
cxciii. 215 ^ 

Erysimum Peroskianum, VII. cdxv. 
295 

Eschscholtsia crocea, II. cxlv. 167 
Euphorbia fulgens, VI. cxlv. 168 
Eutoca Mensiesii, IV. cxxi. 141 
viscida, IV. xxv. 47 
Fuchsia Chandlerii, VII. cclxv. 295 
elegans, I. cxciii. 216 
• fulgens, V. ccxli. 297 
globosa, 1.1. 69 
grandiflora. III. clxix. 192 
longiflora. 111. clxix. 192 
mutabilis. III. clxix. 192 
reOexa, 111. clxix. 192 
Robertsii, II. cxciii. 216 
splendens, III. clxix. 192 
Wormaldii, VII. ccxviii. 263 
Gkllardia picta, III. xxv. 48 
Gardoquia Hookeri, V. i. 24 
Gesneria Cooperii, 111. Ixxiii. 95 
Gilia aggreg^, II. xxv. 47 
tricolor, II. ccxli. 264 
Gladiolus, var. pieta blanda, VI. ccxli. 
264 

ramosus, VII. cxxi. 143 
venus, VI. ccxli. 264 
victor, VI. ccxli. 264 
victoria, VI. ccxli. 264 
Glycine Harrisonia, VI. i. 24 
Heartsease, Beauty of Anlaby, IV. 
ccxvii. 240 


Heartsease, Beauty of Edmouton, VII. 
xcvii. 120 

Duke of Marlborough, VI. cxxi 
144 

Favourite, I. cxciii. 216 
Gem, VI. cxxi. 144 
General Wolfe, VII. xcvii. 120 
Iver Beauty, III. xcvii. 119 
King of Heartsease, VII. xcvii. 
120 

King William, III. cxxi. 143 
Lord Durham, VII. xcvii. 120 
Lucy, II. clxix. 192 
Maid of Athens, I. cxciii. 216 
Ne plus ultra, VI. cxxi. 144 
Prince George, I. cxciii. 216 
Princess Victoria, HI. cxxi. 143 
Queen Adelaide, 1. ccxvii. 248 
Royal crimson, III. xcvii. 119 
Seedlings 1, 2, 3, V. cxlviii. 168 
Seedlings 1, 2, 3, 4, IV. cxlv. 
198 

Seedlings A, B, C, D, E, V. cxxi. 
Sir Walter Scott, II. clxix. 192 
Sky-blue and yellow, I. ccxvii. 248 
Victoria, VI. cxxi. 144 
William IVtb, I. ccxvii. 248 
Hesperis speciosa, I. xx. 

Hibiscus violacea, VII. ccxli. 263 
Hovea Manglesii, Vll. Ixxiii. 96 
pungens, vii. cxlv. 168 
Ipomea Horsfalliae, II. cxlv. 167 
magnifiora, VI. cclxvi. 300 
rubro csarulea, II. xcvii. 119 
Isotropis striatus, VII. clxix. 190 
Kennedya glabrahi, IV. cclxv. 298 
Marryatti, V. ccxvii. 239 
Lechenaultia Baxterii, II{. xxv. 47 
Leptosiphon androsaceus, IT. cclxv. 294 
densiflurus. III. xxv. 47 
Lilium lancifoUum, var. roseum, VII. 
xxv. 48 

speciosum, VI. ccxvii. 214 
Lisianthus Russellianus, VI. xxv. 48 
Lobelia azurea, V. ccxli. 264 

azurea grandiflora, V. ccxvii. 239 
propinqua, V. ccxvii. 239 
ramosa, VII. ccxviii. 263 
speciosa, I. xx. 20 

Lo^hospermum Rhodochiton, II. ccxvii. 

scandens, VI. ccxvii. 240 
Lotus corniculatus, I. cxxi. 144 
Lupinus elegans, 1. xcvii. 115 

mutabilis, var. Gruckshankii. II* 
Ixxiii. 95 

Lychnis Bungeana, IV. cclxv. 298^ 
sylvestris, I. csdv. 167 
Malva Greeana, VII. i. 23 

Fulleriana, IV. ccxli. 264 * 
Manettia glabra, II. cxxi. 144 ’ 
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Melastoma Xalappeiisis, III. xliz. 72 
Mimulus cardinalis, IV. Ixxiii. 96 
Elphinstonea, IV. cxxi. 144 
Forsythiaua, III. czciii. 216 
Harrisonia, VII. clxix. 192 
Ranbyania, IV. cxlv. 198 
Rawsonia, IV. clxix. 192 
Rivalaris^ var. Youngii, I. ccxvii. 
247 

variegatus, I. cxlv. 167 
Nemophilo insignis, II. cclxv. 294 
]^(eriembergia filicaiilis, II. Ixxiii. 95 
phnenicia, I. cxxi. 144 
Nolana atriplicifolia, IV. ccxvii. 240 
Nuttallia gratidiflora superba^ V. ccxli. 
264 

(Enothera tenella, var. tenuifolia, I. 
cxxi. 144 

Oncidium Forbesii, VII. xlix. 72 
Oxalis Boweii, I. xcvii. 115 
crenata, I. xlv. 45 
Piottae, IV. xxv. 47 
Passiflora elegans, II. cclxv. 294 
Pelargonium Banco, III. cxxi. 143 
grandissiina, II. cxciii. 216 
Habranthum, III. cxxi. 143 
Joan of Arc, VII. cxxi. 143 
Magnum Boniim, III. cxxi. 143 
Queen Adelaide, III. cxxi. 143 
Smut, III. cxxi. 143 
Pentatemon Cobaea, IV. Ixxiii. 96 
Gentianoides, V. ccxli. 264 
Gentianoides, var. coccinea, VII. 
ccxli. 26*4 

Murrayanus, IV. cclxv. 298 
heterophyllum, VI. ccxvii. 240 
Petunia prasina. VI. cxlv. 168 
Seedlings, V. cxxi. 121 
vittatus, VI. cxlv. 168 
Phacelia congesta, IV. xxv. 47 
Pharbitis diversifolia, VII. Ixxiii. 96 
Philibertia grandiflora, VII. Ixxiii. 96 
Phlox Drummondi, IV. xlix. 72 
Piccottee, Alpha, I. i. 187 

Duke of Manchester, V. xxv. 48 
Miss Campbell, III. xcvii. 119 
Publicola, III. cxxi. 143 
Pink, Lady WhamcliiFe, I. cxlv. 167 
Duke of St. Alban’s, II. ccxli. 263 
Lady Haggerston, II. xxv. 48 
Neville’s Seedlii^, VI. cxciii. 216 
Smith’s superb Blush, III. cxxi. 
143 

Superb, V. xxv. 48 
Triumphant, V. xxv. 48 
Pinguicula vulgaris, I. xlv. 45 
Polyanthus formosa, II. cxlv. 167 
Prince of Orange, I. cxciii. 216 
Portulacca grandiflora, var. rutila, VII. 
cclxv. 295 

Gillesii, II. cxxi. 144 


Raiiimculus, Adolphus, V. clxix. 192 
Diadem, V. clxix. 192 
Governor, V. clxix. 192 
Maculata suprema. III. cxxi. 144 
Othello, III. cxxi. 144 
Victoria, V. clxix. 192 
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PREFACE. 


The completion of another Volume of the Floricultural Cabinet 
furnishes us an appropriate occasion for surveying the path we have 
pursued as the Conductor during the past year; and in doing so, it 
is peculiarly encouraging, and affords us considerable satisfaction, to 
have practical results as an evidence that our humble efforts to aid in 
promoting the interesting, intellectual, and delightful pursuits of 
Floriculture, have met with such stedfast and munificent support. 

At the time we commenced the Floricultural Cabinet, there 
were a few Monthly Magazines containing coloured figures of plants, 
accompanied with a description of them, but these were so expensive 
as to preclude the far greater portion of the floral public from being 
advantaged by them, and scarcely anything of the practical manage¬ 
ment of the flowers they contained were given. We take the credit 
of being first to offer to a floral public a work so necessary and de¬ 
sirable in so cheap a form, by the publication of the Floricultural 
Cabinet. Our endeavours, so nobly supported, have been attended 
with a success we never anticipated. Having a knowledge what was 
the kind of information required and which would fully meet that 
exigency, we have invariably strove to admit into our pages only 
those subjects calculated to edify; and to prevent anything of a dis¬ 
tasteful and worthless character being brought to the notice of our 
readers through the medium of the Floricultural Cabinet. 

The efforts we have made, so generously aided by a Floral Public, 
and being so very extensively approved, has induced other persons 
from time to time to commence periodical publications on Horticul¬ 
ture ; but we unhesitatingly flatter ourselves that we are not behind 
any of our contemporaries in the work of improvement, but as we are 
thousands of copies monthly in advance upon them, so the aggregate 
of subjects inserted in the Floricultural Cabinet are alike fore- 
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most in what is really interesting and useful to the Floriculturist. 
To have been raised to so elevated a position we are deeply indebted 
to our obliging friends and correspondents, who have so kindly 
assisted us with manuscript communications, drawings, specimens of 
flowers, &c., and we beg again to record our grateful sense of obliga¬ 
tion to them, and very respectfully solicit a continuance of their gene¬ 
rous support; with such aid we reiterate the assurance to our 
subscribers, that no practicable means of rendering this publication 
additionally and enduringly attractive, and worthy their support and 
recommendation, shall remain untried. 

We have made arrangements for several improvements in future, 
and our next number will be a specimen of what we refer to. 

The very extensive circulation of the Floricultural Cabinet, 
brings us a proportionate extent of valuable assistance in notices of, 
and remarks on, new plants, modes of culture, &c., and in which 
particular it stands so superior to any other. This favourable cir¬ 
cumstance, in connexion with our free admission to all the first 
collections of plants in the country, enables us to give on such early 
occasions plates of the newest and most showy flowers. The fact, 
too, of the extensive circulation of this publication, makes it propor¬ 
tionately the best medium of advertising new flowers, &c., and the 
extent to which this is done, alone causes it to be much more valuable 
to a floral public than its cost. These united advantages render the 
Floricultural Cabinet unequalled in value as a floral publication. 
That it may retain its superior position, we again record, every effbr^ 
in our power shall be exerted; and the past kindness and liberality 
of our friends guarantee us in reposing implicit confidence in having 
their future aid, and our gratitude shall be proved by our deeds. 

Downham^ November 2l5f, 1840. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JANUARY 1st, 1840. 


PARTI. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF BLOOMING THE TROPiBOLUM 
TUBEROSUM, AND IPOMiBA BUEDERICIFOLIA. , 

BT ▲ FLORICULTUBXST. 

Having Been, in your useful periodical of December, a query respect¬ 
ing the culture of the Tropseolum Tuberosum, I trust the following 
remarks will not prove unserviceable to your subscriber, W. R., of 
Liverpool. In the spring of 1831 I purchased two plants of the 
Tropseolum Tuberosum, which I kept in pots for about six weeks 
after I had them in the conservatory; but finding they did not get on 
as well as I could wish, I was determined to see how they would do 
out of doors: accordingly in the month of June I planted one of 
them in a very sheltered south border against a wall; in a very short 
time it began to grow vigorously, and soon covered the 'portion of 
wall allotted for it, btit with all its strength it showed not the least 
symptoms of blooming. It therefore struck me that if I cheeked its 
growth partially, it might perhaps throw into bloom earlier than 
it might otherwise; consequently about the end of August I dug a 
small trench about two feet around the stalk of the plant, and placed 
therein a quantity of lime and other rubbish; by my doing this, I found 
it had the desired effect, for in less than three weeks I had the plea¬ 
sure of finding the plant had cotnmenced forming’flower buds, and 
about the middle of September it was most magnificently in flower, 
and continued so till the middle of October, when it was cut down 
with the frost. About the end of November I took up the produce 
VoL. VIII. No. 82. B 
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of the plant, and to my astonishment took up, I should suppose, 
more than three hundred bulbs, averaging in weight from [a quarter 
to an ounce and a half; these bulbs I kept in a dry place during the 
winter, and have again tried mmy of them this season in the same 
manner as before, and have bloomed most profusely. 

Ipomsea Haedericifolia.—I also see a subscriber wishes to know 
the proper culture of this plant. I have found that they bloom 
very profusely if they are treated in the same manner as the Tro- 
paeolum Tuberosum. 


ARTICLE II.; 

ON THE CULTURE OF GRRANIUMS (PELARGONIUMS). 

BY JL FhORlOVLTVaXar. 

On referring to the November Number of your useful w<»k, I find 
that a subscriber is very anxious to be informed the best mode for the 
culture of geraniums. Having always been a great admirer of that 
favourite class of Rowers, I have taken great interest in their culture. 
In ray part of the country (Devonshire) the geranium growers en* 
deavour to get their geraniums in bloom as early as they can, prin¬ 
cipally, I suppose, on account of the earliness of their fioricultural 
exhibitions, which are generally held about the middle of May. 1 
will now, therefore, if I may be permitted, explain my mode of 
managing this beautiful class of flowers, which, I hope, will prove 
useful to some of your readers. 

About the middle of August I cut down my large blooming plants, 
and make cuttings from them, putting them in a mixture of sand, 
loam, and leaf^mould, and place thei^ in a gentle heat, where they 
will soon root; in about a month I pot them ofif into small sixty 
sized pots, in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and a small portion of 
sand and well rotted cow-manure, and keep them a short time in a 
little heat. After the young plants are well estaldished, 1 shift them 
about the middle of November into the next «zed pet, in which 1 
keep them during the winter in an airy situation in the greenhouse, 
as near the glass as possible, m order to keep them dwarf and 
bushy. Particular care must be taken to keep the house dry and 
well aired, else the guard or under leaves are liable to damp off, and 
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also kept moderately warm in cold weather to keep the frost from 
injuring the plants. In February I shift them again into forty- 
eight sized pots, allowing them a good rough mixture of cow-manure, 
leaf-mould, and loam, of equal quantity, and also a small portion of 
sand to keep the soil free and loose. They then begin to grow 
vigorously for about six weeks; I then encourage their growth with 
a little liquid manure, and about the middle of April they commence 
showing their flower buds. It must be borne in mind by those who 
wish to get their plants in bloom by the middle of May, that they 
must not be shifted again, but allowed to remain in the forty-eight 
sized pots, because, if they were again shifted, it would give fresh 
vigour to the plant, which would cause it to bloom late, whereas, 
if they were kept in the forty-eight sized, it would check their 
growth, and throw them into bloom much earlier; but in order to 
keep them healthy and flourishing, it is highly requisite to encourage 
them with a little liquid manure. By my attention to the foregoing 
remarks, I have grown my geraniums with every success, and had 
them splendidly in bloom by the middle of May. Not only have 
the blooms been greatly admired for largeness of size and brightness 
of colour, but also the beautiful compact growth of the plants, being 
clothed with foliage to the edge of the pots. I will now conclude 
my brief remarks, but, perhaps, before doing so, some of your 
readers might be glad to be acquainted with the names of some of 
the principal show flowers; I have therefore appended a list as 
under of some of the choicest varieties, with the probable prices for 
good established plants. 


t. d. 

Alicia. 3 6 

Bride of Abydos.. • 

Climax 5 0 

Dulcinea .. 7 6 

Fanny Garth. 15 0 

FosteriiRosea .. 5 0 

Gauntlet* .. 10 6 

The Jewess. 10 6 

Joan of Arc .. 15 0 

King (Gaines’s) 7 6 

Lady Bridport.. 5 0 

— Elizabeth Bulteel • • • • • 7 6 

-Carlisle.. !• 6 

Null! Secundus .. 5 0 


t. d. 

Phosphorus (Gaines’s) .•.*.• 5 0 

Oliver Twist.*. 7 6 

Pickwick. 7 6 

Perfection (Garth’s)* *••...* & 0 

Priam ...**•• . 3 6 

Prima Donna ••*•.*.•....• 10 6 

Queen Victoria (Hodge’s) • • * 5 0 

Queen’s Superb... 7 6 

Rival King*.••*•**• •..*... 5 0 

Sunbeam .. 10 6 

Una. 15 0 

Vivid .. 10 6 

Viola. 10 6 

Vesta. 7 6 
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MODE OF CULTIVATING THE TEOPiBOLUM TUBEROSUM. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON A SUCCESSFUr. MODE OF CULTIVATING THE TROP^OLUM 
TUBEROSUM. 

BY MH. JOHN KkYFB, OF MILTON BRYANT. 

Having completed my experiment with Tropseolum Tuberosum, I 
now lay before you the simple process pursued. The species tube¬ 
rosum, when treated in the usual way by planting the tubers, grows 
very luxuriant, covering a space of several feet if trained against a 
wall, or forming a handsome bush if trained to a few branches, such 
as the common pea stake. What is complained of by most culti¬ 
vators is, its rampant habit and shyness of flowering. The mode 
which I have adopted is simply this: When the plant has arrived 
at that stage of growth before or afler it shows flower in the axil of 
the leaf (which is late in the autumn, so much so, that it seldom 
blooms before it is cut off by the frost), I take the points off the 
shoots three or four inches, cutting them close to a joint, and insert 
them in cutting pots well drained, containing a mixture of sand, 
leaf-mould, and loam; these will partially strike root before spring; 
some of them may form tubers if put in early, and in most cases the 
tops or cuttings will remain without dying down to the surface 
of the pot. These are potted off into sixty sized pots early in the 
spring, when they make good plants to turn out by the end of May 
or beginning of June.' The plants so treated I find flower much 
sooner than those raised from the old tubers, as it is a sort of check 
on their luxuriant habit. To be convinced of its certainty, I planted, 
last spring, plants raised from cuttings in the way I have described 
against a wicker fence in an exposed situation,^ and also plants 
raised from tubers against a boarded fence with a warm south 
aspect; the former have been in full flower for this month back, 
the latter have but a few flowers fully expanded. I have but to add 
to these few observations, that although convinced they may be the 
means of bringing this species into flower sooner, the habit of 
the plant is quite different from Tropaeolum Pentaphyllum, which 
will flower even in the cutting pot; Tropaeolum Tuberosum, on the 
other hand, seems to complete its growth before it comes fully into 
a flowering state. 

Milton Bryant, Nov. 18,1839. 
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. ^ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BRUGMANSIA SUAVEOLENS. 

BT 8. B. P. 

Profuse in radiant liliaceous flowers, protruding with their delicate 
whiteness from amongst a rich and ample foliage, the Brugmansia 
Suaveolens presents a most magnificent object; and, when night 
obscures these beauties from the eye, its delicious fragrance diffuses 
through the surrounding atmosphere a perfume of unequalled sweet¬ 
ness. To bloom this noble plant in perfection, in a greenhouse only, 
I had tried most of the methods mentioned in the Floral periodicals 
without success. Putting in practice, however, this year a theory 
communicated in your Cabinet for March, 1837, by a distinguished 
horticulturist, I have approximated success. “ The leaves,** says 
Mr. Joseph'Hayward, “ form the excretory organs of plants and 
trees; and whether the supply of food be great or small, a plant or 
tree cannot attain, nor sustain itself in, a perfect state of fructifi¬ 
cation, until it is furnished with a surface of leaves duly propor¬ 
tioned to the sap supplied by the roots.** And again, “ It generally 
happens that when a plant grows luxuriantly to leaves, branches, 
and stalks, it is but little inclined to produce blossoms; we may, 
therefore, justly conclude, that in such cases there is a greater 
supply of food than the leaves are equal to; and that although we 
cannot enlarge their powers, we can relieve them in their duties, by 
lessening the supply of food, and thus promote fructification.** To 
carry out these laws, early in March last I re-potted a two-year old 
plant of the above in a No. 8 pot. As soon as it began to push, I 
cut it down to a foot from the surface, and allowed three shoots only 
to grow; it was watered twice a-week with a solution of three ounces 
of nitre to two gallons of water, and at other times with water only, 
as it might require; it was syringed every morning during summer. 
About the first or second week in July it had attained a most luxu¬ 
riant growth, and with the pot was six feet high; thus far the first 
division of the above theory was effected. The adaptation of my 
system to the production of flowers Vas my next object: the plant 
was again turned out of the pot, and an inch of earth and roots pared 
off the ball, when it was returned to the same pot, and the interstice 
between the ball and the pot filled up with the same kind of compost 
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that it was at first planted in, viz.—equal parts of loam, peat, and 
decomposed manure; but now made fine and very tightly pressed 
in die interstice. It scarcely drooped its leaves, but die branches 
immediately ceased to elongate, and small shoots were thrown out at 
the extremities; these produced a great number of blossom buds, 
many of which expanded to more than six inches diameter, and 
although we have experienced so great a want of solar heat, that this 
splendid plant has now only a few languid flowers and some unex¬ 
panded buds, these with its yet bold foliage command the admiration 
of all who see it. 

I purpose trying this system on B. Lutea and Sanguinea next 
season, and if any thing worth further communication results I will 
acquaint you therewith. 

21th November, 1839. 

[We shall feel grateful for it, but hope for other communications 
before that time.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE AMARYLLIS FORMOSISSIMA. 

BY G. H. 8., A SECOND OARUENBIU 

I PRESUMB it may seem, to practical men, quite unimportant to write 
upon a plant that has now become so universally known; but, how¬ 
ever, I would just beg leave to suggest, that whenever this plant has 
come under my notice, it has generally been stoved up in a hothouse 
firom one year’s end to another, without any success of flowering. 

I will now just try to elucidate the way in which we succeeded in 
blooming them this year, in as brief a way as I can. About the 
middle of last February the bulbs were potted and well drained in 
suitable sized pots, and in a compost of equal parts of red loam and 
vegetable mould; after which, the pots were placed in a forcing 
vinery (as usual), there kept at about seventy degrees by fire heat: 
the plants grew luxuriantly, as usual, without showing the least ap¬ 
pearance of flowering. About the middle of March, the gardener 
ordered them to be turned out of the hothouse; 1 took them and 
thrust them under the greenhouse stage, taking no more notice of 
t^m for, p^baps,^ ten days. Having, however, occasion to water 
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some {^snto near ivhere tbey stoody I noticed one showing bloom, 
then anotherj and so on, and ultimately was agreeably surprised to 
find that, out of about two doBcn, they all but three showed flower. 
They were then removed to a more eligible situation in the green¬ 
house, where they flowered most beautiful during April. Thus, it 
is very evident that the temperature they had been accustomed to be 
grown in was too hot for them, for, as soon as they were turned out 
of that element, diey showed [flower as soon as nature could produce 
them. 

[We shaii be glad to hear from <rar friend at hia cimvenknce.***- 

CONOUCTOK.] 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON FLOWERING THE TRIVERANIA OOCCINEA. 

BY OOBMBL1U8. 

Having been very successful in flowering the Triverania Coednea, 
I send you my mode of treatment, which, perhaps, you may deem 
worthy a place in the Floricultural Cabinet. 

Culture:—About the end of March I divide the roots carefully, 
and pot them in light sandy loam, with about one-fourth of cow- 
dung added, covering the roots about half an inch deep. The size 
pots 1 use are twenty-fours. After potting them, I place them in a 
hot bed, whidi is not in a powerful heat. When the plants are about 
three inches high, I remove them into a vinery; I give them a 
regiflar supply of water, and never failed to have a splendid bloom, 
which have been the admiration of all that have seen them. As soon 
as the plants have done blooming, I begin to be sparing of water, 
so that in three weeks or a month I -desist entirely. The pots of 
plants are then placed in a dry back shed, where the frost wfll not 
reach them, till wanted the next season. ^ 

Kew, November, 1839. 


ARTICLE VIL 

^ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE. 

BY ROSA. 

The Rose as weU as the Myrtle is considered as sacred to the Ood- 
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doss of Beauty. Berkeley, in his Utopia, describes lovers as 
declaring their passion by presenting to the fair beloved a rosebud 
just beginning to open ; if the lady accepted and wore the bud, she 
was supposed to favour his pretensions. As time increased the 
lover’s affection, he followed up the first present by that of a half- 
blown rose, which was again succeeded by one full blown ; and if 
the lady wore this last, she was 'considered engaged for life. In omr 
country, in some parts of Surrey in particular, it Was the custom to 
plant roses round the graves of lovers. The Greeks and Romans 
observed this practice so religiously that it is often annexed as a 
codicil to their wills, that roses are ordered to be yearly strewed and 
planted upon their graves. Such is now universally the practice in 
New South Wales. And in our own country, it is the practice in 
some places when a child is carried to be buried, for young girls, 
dressed in white, each to carry a rosebud in her hand. Poetry, too, 
is lavish of roses; it heaps them into beds, weaves them into crowns, 
twines them into arbours, forges them into chains, adorns with 
them the goblet, plants them in the bosom of beauty. Nay, not 
only delights to bring in the rose itself upon every occasion, but 
seizes each particular beauty it possesses as an object of comparison 
with the loveliest works of nature. As soft as a Rose-leaf; as sweet 
as a Rose; Rosy clouds; Rosy-cheeks; Rosy-lips; Rosy-blushes ; 
Rosy-dawns, &c. 

Fabulous history says the Red Rose is indebted for its colour to 
the blood which flowed from the thorn-wounded feet of Venus when 
running through the woods in despair for the loss of Adonis; and ^ 
the White Rose to haVe sprung from the tears which she shed on 
that occasion. 

“ It has been asserted, that the rose flourishes only between 
the 20® and 70® of latitude ; a theory disproved by the existence of 
the rose of Montezuma, the Abyssinian rose, and several other 
varieties. 

“ Various countries possess their specific species of rose, unknown 
elsewhere, unless by transplantation. Of these, some extend their 
growth to a province, some to a smaller space of territory; some 
even restrict themselves to a single mountain or solitary rock. Tlie 
Rosa Polliniana is peculiar to Mount Baldo, in Italy; the Rosa 
Lyonii to Tenessee, in North America; while the Rosa arvensisy or 
field-rose, is to be found in all the countries of Europe; and the 
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Rosa canma^ or dog rose, in Europe, as well as a considerable por¬ 
tion of Asia and America. 

“ To proceed to a consideration of the more beautiful kinds in¬ 
digenous in specific countries, we will commence with North Ame¬ 
rica ; where, in the glaciers of the most northerly provinces, grows 
the Rosa hlanda, which unfolds its bright pink corolla, always soli¬ 
tary on the stem, immediately on the melting of the snows. This 
shrub is peculiar to the frozen deserts between *70® and *75® N. lati¬ 
tude. Within the polar circle, on the shores of the Hudson, is found 
the Rosa rapa^ or Hudsoniana, covered during spring with clusters 
of double flowers, of a pale colour. Newfoundland and Labrador 
possess, in addition to the two species above named, the Rosa ftaxi’- 
nifolia^ or ash-leaved rose, a small red blossom with heart-shaped 
petals; the Rosa nitida^ the small cup-shaped, deep-red flowers and 
fruit of which abound under the stunted shrubs dispersed over the 
coasts. The Esquimaux are fond of decorating their hair, and the 
seal-skins and skins of'rein-deer in which they are clothed, with 
these beautiful blossoms. 

“ The United States, and adjacent Indian settlements, possess a 
great variety of roses, of which a few striking species may be enu¬ 
merated. In the marshes of Carolina grows the Rosa lucida^ the 
bright clusters of which rise above the reeds and rushes; beside the 
waves of the Missouri, the Rosa Woodsii; and in the adjoining 
marshes, the Rosa Carolina^ and Rosa Evratina^ whose double¬ 
flowers, of a pale pink, perish if transplanted to garden ground from 
the marshy banks of the rivulets of Virginia, of which the shrub is a 
native. 

“ Quitting the borders of streams and marshy savannahs, we find 
in the forests and stony districts the Rosa diffusa^ of which the pink 
flowers blossom in pairs early in the summer. On the rising grounds 
of Pennsylvania, grows the Rosa parviflora^ a diminutive shrub, of 
which the small, half-blown, eluant double-flowers, slightly tinged 
with the most delicate ^ink, constitute one of the most beautiful spe¬ 
cies of North America, but extremely difficult of culture and propa¬ 
gation. On the outskirts of the Pennsylvanian forests, grows the 
Rosa strictay with flowers of a pale red; the Rosa ruhifoliay the 
flowers small, pale red, and flowering in clusters of three; and, in 
South Carolina, the Rosa setigerOy the petals of whose red blossoms 
are shaped like a reversed heart. The Creoles of Georgia adorn 
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Aeirhair with the laj^ [white blossoms of the Roia loBvigata, it 
climbing plant, whose long tendrils are found interlaced among the 
most majestic forest trees^ 

The last rose adorning the Flora of America is the Rosa Mon^ 
tezunujB; sweet scented, of a pale pink, solitary, and thornless. 
This shrub abounds on the most elevated heights of Cerro Yentoso, 
near San Pedro, in Meidco, where it was discovered by Messieurs 
Humboldt and Bonpland. The town of San Pedro is situated in 
19° of latitude; in direct refutation of those botanists who pretend 
that roses are not to be found under 20°. But the Montezuma is not 
the only Mexican rose. History attests that roses were abundant in 
the province at the Spanish conquest; witness the apostrophe of the 
Emperor Guatimozin to his favourite minister, 'When extended on 
beds of burning coal, intended by the conquerors to] torture them 
into the discovery of their hidden treasures. 

“ But though the species already cited are the only ones we are at 
present authorized to attribute to America, it is probable that more 
will be discovered; the greatest variety of roses being assigned by 
botanists to such countries as have been most minutely herborized. 
The insufficiency of our researches is probably the only cause that 
so large a portion of the American continent is held to be~unproduc- 
tive of roses. It seems unlikely, indeed, that France should possess 
twenty-four species of native roses, and the whole continent of North 
and South America only fourteen; nor is it to be credited that the 
rose-tree ceases to flourish within the 20° of latitude, when we 
remember that we are indebted to Mr. Salt for the discovery of a 
strongly characterized species in Abyssinia, at 10° of latitude. 

“It is a ^curious fact, that all the roses of America, with the 
exception of the Montezuma and stricta^ might be classed under the 
same species as the European cinnamon-rose. 

' “ Asia has to boast a greater variety of species of the rose than the 
rest of the earth united; thirty-nine, that admit of accurate definition, 
having been already established. Of these, the vast empire of 
China, where both agriculture and horticulture are arts in high esti- 
mation, has a claim to fifteen. 

“ First, the Rosa semperJlorenSy the leaves of which have some¬ 
times three leaflets, sometimes only one; whose flowers are scentless, 
of a pale dull pink, producing a pleasing effect when half-blown. 
The Rosa sinensis by some botanists with the preceding, 
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but blowing at all seasons, of a far more brilliant colour. The Rona 
Lawraruieana is a beautiful little shrub, from three to five inches in 
height, but, unlike most dwarfs, whether of the vegetable or animal 
creation, perfect in symmetry and proportion. The Rosa multijlora 
attains, on the contrary, a growth of fifteen or sixteen feet; having 
small, double, pale-pink blossoms, united on a single stem, so as to 
form beautiful bouquets on the tree. The Rosa Banksim extends its 
fiexile branches over rocks and hillocks, bearing a profusion of small, 
very-double, yellowish white flowers, remarkable for their violet- 
scented fragrance. The Rosa microphylla is a favourite garden- 
shrub of the Chinese, under the name of Haitong-hong; having 
small, double, pale-pink flowers, and a foliage of peculiar delicacy. 

“ Cochin-China, situated between the tenth and twentieth degrees 
of latitude, possesses all the roses of China, and, in addition, several 
indigenous species; among others, the Rosa alba^ found also in 
Piedmont, in Frano^ and various other parts of Europe, and the 
Rom spinosissima^ bearkig flesh-coloured flowers. Japan, between 
the thirtieth and fortiefli degrees of latitude, has all the roses of 
China; besides a peculiar species, the Rosa rugosa^ the'solitary 
flower of which bears some resemblance to the Kamsdiatkan rose. 

The southern provinces of Asia, comprehending those of India, 
offer many curious species to our observation. The north of Hin- 
dostan possesses six; two of which are also ibimd in China, and two 
in Nepaul. The Rosa LyeU 'd^ which bears transplantation to our 
own climate, and is remarkable for the profusion of its milk-white 
flowers during the greater part of the summer; and the Rosa Bru^ 
noniiy whose petals are of the same snowy whiteness, rank high 
among the roses of India. In approaching the'southern provinces, 
we find the Rosa macrophylla somewhat resembling the Alpine roses 
of Europe; the flowers whitish, but streaked with pink towards the 
extremity of the petals; the Rosa sericea^ of which the surface of the 
leaflets has a satin texture^ and the flowers are solitary and drooping. 

^ The parched shores of the Gulf of Bengal are ^covered, during 
the spring, with a beautiful white rose found also in China and 
NepauL The flowers of the Rosa involucrata are white, solitary, 
surrounded with a collar of three or four leaves, out of which they 
seem to emerge; whfle in vast thickets of the beautiful Rosa 
semperflorensy (a native also of China,) the tigers of Bengal and 
crocodiles of the Ganges are known to lie in wait for their prey. 
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In the gardens of Kandahar, Samarcand, and Ispahan, the Rosa 
arborea is cultivated in great profusion by the Persians. This shrub, 
which attains a considerable size, is covered during the spring with 
an abundance 9 ^ white and scented blossoms. The Rosa herherifolia 
is also commoR in these provinces. This shrub, differing so com- 
pletely frojn every other species of rose that botanists experience 
some hesitation in classing it among the number, has simple single 
leaves, and yellow star-shaped flowers, variegated like a cistus at the 
base with spots of deep crimson. The Rosa Damascena^ transported 
to Europe from Damascus by the Crusaders, affording to our gardens 
an infinite number of beautiful varieties, adorns the sandy deserts of 
Syria with its sweet and brightly-tinted flowers. At the extremity 
of Asia, towards Constantinople, the Rosa sulphurea displays its 
very-double flowers of a brilliant yellow. 

“ The north-west of Asia, which has been signalized as the father- 
land of the rose-tree, introduces to our admiration the Rosa centifolia^ 
the most esteemed of all, and celebrated by* poets of every age and 
country, with which the fair Georgians and Circassians adorn their 
persons. The Rosa ferox mingles its large red blossoms and thorny 
branches with those of the Hundred-leaved; and the Rosa falvtru-- 
lent a is also observed on the peak of Narzana, one of the Caucasian 
chain. 

“In the north of Asia, Siberia boasts the Rosa grandiforay of 
which the corolla bears the form of an antique cup; the Rosa Cau- 
caseay the fruit of which is of a pulpy substance; and, still adjoining 
the Caucasian provinces, we find a yellowish variety of the Caucasea, 
of a dingy, unattractive appearance. Advancing towards the Frozen 
Ocean, and beyond the Ural Mountains, grows the Rosa rvhellOy of 
which the petals are sometimes of a deep crimson, but often pale and 
colourless as the surrounding country. Still further north, flourishes 
the Rosa acicularisy bearing solitary flowers of a pale red. Ten or 
twelve other species grow in the Russian provinces of northern Asia; 
in particular, the Rosa Kamschaiicay bearing solitary flowers of a 
pinkish white. 

“ In Africa, on the borders of the vast desert of Sahara, and more 
especially in the plains towards Tunis, is found the Rosa moschatay 
whose tufts of white roses give out a musky exhalation. This charm¬ 
ing species is also to be found in Egypt, Morocco, Mogadore, and the 
Island of Madeira. In Egypt, too, grows the Rosa caninOy or dog 
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rose, so common throughout Europe. In Abyssinia, we find an 
evergreen rose-tree with pink blossoms, which bears the name of the 
country, as the Rosa Abyssinica. Other species are, doubtless, to 
be found in the unexplored countries of Afnca. 

In Europe, commencing to the north-west with I^iland, (sa in* 
fertile in vegetation, that in some parts the natives are c(^pelled to 
feed their horses, sheep, and oxen on dried fish,) we find the Rosa 
rttbiginosa, with pale, solitary, cup-shaped flowers. In Lapland, 
blooming almost under the snows of that severe climate, grows the 
Rosa Maialis, small, sweet, and of a brilliant colour ; and the same 
beautiful species, as if in enlivenment of the cheerless rudeness of the 
climate, is to be found in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. In Lap- 
land, too, under shelter of the scrubby evergreens among which the 
natives seek mosses and lichens for the nourishment of their rein¬ 
deer, they find the Rosa rubella^ already mentioned, the flowers of 
which are sometimes of a deep red colour. 

“ The Rosa rubiginosa^ the pale flowers of which grow in clusters 
of two or three; the May rose, the Cinnamon rose, the small pale- 
red flowers of which are sometimes single, sometimes double; as 
well as several other hardy species, may be found in all the countries 
of northern Europe. 

“ Six species are indigenous in England. The Rosa involuta ex¬ 
hibits its dark foliage and large white or red flowers amid the forests 
of North Britain, the leaves of which, when rubbed, giving out a 
smell of turpentine, as if derived from the pine-trees among which 
the shrub takes root. In the same neighbourhood is found the 
Rosa Sabini^ the Rosa villosa, the flowers sometimes white, some¬ 
times crimson, blowing in pairs; and the Rosa canina, 

“ The environs of Belfast produce an insignificant shrub, known 
as the Rosa Hibemica^ for the discovery of which Mr. Templeton 
received a premium of fifty guineas from the Botanical Society of 
Dublin, as being a new indigenous plant; though since discovered 
to become the Rosa spinosissima in poor soils, and the Rosa canina 
in loamy land. 

“ Germany, though unproductive in rose-trees, boasts of several 
highly curious species. Among others, the Rosa turbinaiay of 
which the very-double flowers spring from an ovary in the form of a 
crest; and the Rosa arvensis^ with large flowers, red and double, in 
a atate of cultivation. 
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“ The Swiss monntams, and the Alpine chain in general, are rich 
in native roses. Besides the Field rose, just mentioned, they have 
the Rosa Alpina^ an elegant shrub, with red solitary flowers, fur¬ 
nishing many varieties in cultivation; the Rosa spimtlifoHa, having 
|>ale pink flow^s of moderate ske, with thorny leaflets that exhale a 
scent of turpentine. It is remarkable that two mountain roses, the 
Swiss spiTmltfoUa^ and the Scottish Rosa involuta, should be thus 
alike characterized by the smell of turpentine. There remains to be 
cited among Alpine roses, the Rosa rubrifolia^ of which the red- 
tinted stems and leaves, as well as the pretty little blossoms of a deep 
crimson, form an agreeable variety to the verdure of the surrounding 
foliage. 

“ In the eastern and southern countries of Europe, rose-trees 
abound; of which a considerable number remain to be examined 
and classed. The Crimea, for instance, is not acknowledged to 
afford a single species, though travellers describe the country as very 
productive in roses. In Greece and Sicily we find the Rosa gluti~ 
nosOt of which ^ leaflets produce a viscous matter: the flowers 
being small, solitary, and of a pale red. Italy and Spain have several 
distinct species; among others, the Rosa Pollinianay with fine, 
large, purple flowers, growing in clusters of two or three, and found 
in the neighbourhood of Verona. The Rosa mosckata and Rosa 
Hispamca flourish in Spain; the flowers, of a light pink colour, ap¬ 
pear in May. The Rosa sempervirens, common in the Balearic 
Islands, grows spontaneously throughout the south of Europe and in 
Barbary. Its foliage, of glossy green, is intermingled with a pro¬ 
fusion of small, white, highly scented flowers. 

Por France, nineteen species are claimed by the Flora of De 
Candolle. In the southern provinces is found the Rosa eglanteria^ 
whose golden petals are sometimes varied into a rich orange. 'Hie 
Rosalspinosissima grows in the sandy plains of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, having white flowers tipped with yellow, which have fur¬ 
nished many beautiful varieties. In the forests of Auvergne and the 
departments of the Vosges, we find the Rosa cinnamomea, which de¬ 
rives its name from the colour of its branches; the flowers being 
small, red, and solitary. The Rosa parvifolia, or Champagne rose, 
a beautiful miniature shrub, adorns the fertile valleys in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dijon with its very-double but small, solitary, crimson 
blossoms. The Rosa Gallica is one which has aflbrded varieties of 
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every hue; more especially the kind known as Provins roses* white, 
pink, or crimson. In the eastern Ppenees, grows the Rosa mosckata^ 
a beautiful variety of which is known in our gardens as the Nutmeg 
rose. Tlie Rosa alba is found in the hedges and thickets of various 
departments; as well as the Rosa camna^ or eglantine, the stock of 
which, straight, elegant, and vigorous, is so valuable for grafting.”^ 


ARTICLE VIIL 

ON THE UTILITY OF PRUNING AND THINNING AWAY 
PLANTS. 

BT UBU WOOOM AK8BT, BARPHAM, MBAB IMUPFIBLD, VORXSHIRS. 

Mr. Editor, —On looking over some hack numbers of your very 
useful Cabinet, I met with two papers in vol. vi., pages 12 and 27 , 
headed “ Observations on the Dahlia, by a Star in the East,” in 
which he is remarking upon the good and bad properties of several 
seedlings, and new ones, which at that time were making no little 
stir in the floricultural world. I remember, at the time of these 
articles appearing, of purchasing several plants which the writer of 
them strongly recommended; and I am sorry to say that, with all 
his recommendations, I found Berkshire Champion, Rival Scarlet, 
and Nulli Secundus, to be utterly worthless. The second season of 
growing the above kinds, I acted upon another of his recommenda¬ 
tions laid down in the above papers, that of growing the plants (he 
recommended so to be) strong, and well thinning away the branches; 
but here again 1 completely failed, as I have not had one tolerable 
bloom of any of the kinds this season: consequently, I am led to 
suppose that the “ Star in the East” is not altogether like that we 
read of in Matt. ii. 2—10, but some eccentric and wandering fire, 
more calculated to mislead the imwary than afford them true light. 

Since, however, reading the above, I accidentally turned to a 
paper in vol. v. page 50 , communicated by Joseph Hayward, Esq., 
to which I would beg leave to refer all your readers, as being a 
rational, well written, and philosophical paper. He tells us, lhat 
‘^The leaves form the excretory organs of a plant or tree; and 
whether the supply of food be great or small, the plant or tree 
cannot attain, or sustain itself in a perfect state of fructification, until 
it is furnished with a surface of leaves duly proportioned to the sap 
supplied by the roots. To enable them to perform their functions, it 
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is also necessary that the leaves should be duly exposed to the action 
of the light, and to the influence of the sun and the air. Now, 
according to this law, it must be obvious that the cutting back and 
shortening the branches, and lessening the quantity of leaves, must 
obstruct and retard rather than forward the production of flowers, 
seeds, and fruit.” 

Here, then, is a theory which, according to my slender knowledge, 
is founded on strict physiological principles, and yet it is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the maxims laid down by the Star in the East;” 
namely, growing strong and well thinning away the branches. It 
follows, then, as a matter of course, that one of the above axioms 
is wrong—it is very possible they may both be so—^but it is 
an utter impossibility for them both to be right. I must confess 
that 1 am not physiologist sufficient to prove the doctrine of Mr. 
Hayward; but this I must say, that it appears to be based upon 
the simple laws of nature, while a practical application of the cutting 
away system has proved itself (at least with me) to have done more 
harm than good. 

Again, Mr. Hayward observes; It generally happens, that when 
a plant grows luxuriantly to leaves, branches, and stalk, it is but 
little inclined to produce blossoms; we may therefore justly con¬ 
clude that, in such cases, there is a greater supply of food than the 
leaves are equal to; and that, although we cannot enlarge their 
powers, we can relieve their duties by lessening the supply of food, 
and thus promote fructification.” Now, this again I have several 
times proved to be correct. When a plant (especially among Dahlias) 
has grown very vigorously, and has indicated no signs of coming 
into bloom, in order to cut off the superabundant supply of food, I have 
chopped round the plant with a spade, and, by thus dividing many 
of the small fibres, the supply of sap has been lessened and the plant 
has presently produced' flow^er-buds and bloomed beautifully. 

I conclude this paper by hoping, if this should meet the eye of 
Mr. Hayward, that he will favour the readers of the Cabinet with a 
few more of his very useful communications; and, should I ever 
meet with his little work, On the Causes of Barrenness and Fruit¬ 
fulness of Plants and Trees,” I shall certainly become a willing 
purchaser. 

Harpham, Dec. 13, 1839. 
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PART il. 

LIST OP NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


Noticed since our last* 

1. Anigozanthus humilis. (App. to Bpt» Reg.) Another pretty species 
rom the Swan River colony. The flower stem appears to rise about a foot 

high^ terminating by a head of brownish red and green flowers. 

2. Arbutus lauripolia, Laurel-leaved Strawberry Tree. (Bot. Reg. 67.) 
Ericaceae. Decandria Monogynia. Lord Napier introduced this species into 
this country from Mexico, and the plant was given to A. B. Lambert, Esq., who 
considers it to be the true kind. It appears to he a scarce plant, little being 
known of it, and is said to inhabit North America. Pursh judged it to be from 
the north-west coast. If this be the fact, Dr. Lindley at one time judged it to 
be the A. Menziesii of that botanist* and the A. procera of Botanical Register, 
fol. 1753. Upon a more exact comparison, however, it appears the entire raceme 
of A. Menziesii is covered with a fine down; and in the present kind the pedicles 
are nearly smooth, and the remainder of the raceme coarsely downy. The 
foliage, too, of the latter kind is larger than A. Menziesii. The flowers are 
small, white, produced numerously on a branching raceme. 

3. Aristoi.ochia candata, Livid-flowered Birth-wort. (Botf Mag. 3769.) 
Aristolochia. Gynandria Hexandria. A native of Brazil, seeds of which were 
given to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., and raised in the garden at Carclew, in 
Cornwall. It has bloomed in the plant stove at Woburn Abbey. It is a climb¬ 
ing perennial plant, having three lobed cordate leaves. The tubular part of the 
flower is pitcher shaped, curved like a syphon, of a dingy brownish green colour; 
the mouth expands into a large, rich, blackish brown. 

4. Atelandra incana. (App. to Bot. Reg.) A native of the Swan River 
colony. It appears to he a neat growing plant, flowering freely, one flower pro¬ 
ceeding from the axil of the leaf. Each flower is about three quarters of an inch 
across, of a violet-purple colour, with a small dark eye. 

5. Cereus Martianus, Von Martius’s. (Bot. Mag. 3768.) Cacteae. Ico- 
sandria Monogynia. A native of Mexico. It has bloomed in the fine collection 
at Woburn, where it has bloomed in the spring, very profusely. The stem 
grows nearly erect, but weakly, about three quarters of an inch in diameter. 
The flowers are of a beautiful deep red rose colour. 

6. CiELOGVNB ocellata, Eyeletted. (Bot. Mag. 3767.) Orchidese. Gynan¬ 
dria Monandria. A native of the East Indies, from the Sermore mountains, 
introduced into this country by Messrs. Loddiges; It has recently bloomed in 
the collection of John Allcard, Esq., Stratford Green, near Loudon. The flowers 
are produced on an erect raceme, about six on each; petals and sepals of a pure 
white; lip white, tinged with yellow, and veined with orange; and within each 
lobe is a large orange spot. 

7. CoNOSTXLis SETOSA. (App. to Bot. Rcg.) A native of Swan River colony, 
having the appearance of a small flowered Ornithogalum, with yellow flowers. 
Each flower is about three quarters of an inch across. They are produced in a 
dens umbel. 

8. Diplopeltis Hugelii, Baron Hugel’s. (Bot. Reg. 69.) Sapindacese. 
Polygamia Monsecia. A native of the Swan River colony; seeds of it were obtained 
from thence by Mr. A. Toward, gardener to H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester. 
It is a hardy greenhouse shrub, growing about three feet high, and blooming 
freely in spring. The flowers are produced a branching terminal panicle, of a 
beautiful colour; each flower is about half an inch across. The plant thrives 
well in the open border during summer, where it will prove to be a vei^ interest- 
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ing plant. It is well worth a situation in every menhouse and flower garden. 
Diplopeltisy from diplot, double^ and pelie, a buckler. 

9. Epidbndrum CBPIFORMB, Ouiou Rooted. (Bot. Mag. 3765.) Orchideee. 
Gynandria Monandria. Sent to this country from Mexico in May*, 1838, to the 
Woburn collection. The flowers are produced very numerously in large pani¬ 
cles, which extend three feet high; sepals and petals of a tawny orange colour; 
lip of a yellowish g^een, beautifully streaked with red veins; and at the base a 
large wmte disk. 

10. Gastrolobium cordatum, a very neat Rowing plant, having roundish 
cordate leaves, producing numerous flowers on long racemes: they are of a fine 
golden yellow, freaked with brown. It is a native of the Swan River colony. 

11. GrammATOPHYLLUM multiflorum. Many-flowered Letter-leaf. (Bot. Reg. 
65.) OrchidesB. Gynandria Monandria. Discovered by Mr. Cuming in Ma¬ 
nilla, and by that gentleman sent to England. It has bloomed in the fine col¬ 
lection of blr. Bateman, The flowers are numerously produced on a long erect 
raceme. The specimen of Mr. Bateman’s had a raceme two feet long, having 
forty-eight flowers, each about an inch and a half in diameter; sepals and petau 
olive brown, with a green streak up the centre and at the edge; lip yellow, 
streaked with reddish brown. It is a very interesting species. Qrammatophyllum, 
from grtxmma, a letter, and phyllon, a leaf; alluding to the marking of the leaves 
of the flower. 

12. JoHNSONiA HiRTA. (App. to Bot. Reg.) A native of the Swan River 
colony. It appears to belong to the Graminese of the Hexandria class, the scaly- 
like ; is of a fine rosy carmine colour, each edged and tipped with white. The 
figure gives th^ flower stem as growing about eight inches high. 

13. Lasianora PETioLATAy Petiolated. (Bot. Mag. 3766.) Melastomacese. 
Decandria Mouogynia. It is probably a native of Brazil. It was sent from the 
Botanic Garden, lierlin, to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where, in the plant 
stove, it bloomed very freely in June and July of 1839. It is a shrubby plant, 
growing five feet high, having long weakly branches, densely covered with hairs. 
The foliage has much the appearance of a Melastoma. The flowers are pro* 
duced in large panicles, each bloom being about an inch and a half across, very 
much resembling a large flower of a Soianum, of a beautiful lilac, shaded with 
darker colour. Latiandra, from lasiot, hairy, and aner, androt, applied to the 
hairy filaments of some species. 

14 Laxmannia GRANDiFLORA. (App. to Bot. Rcg.) A native of the Swau Rivcr 
Colony, having foliage like the common Thrift, from the midst of which spring 
up numerous flower stems, rising about five or six inches high. Each flower is 
about three-quarters of an inch across, like a small looseish double daisy ; white 
on the upper side, slightly tinged with sulphur at the under side. 

15. Pentlandia miniata, VAR. 2, SuLLivANicA; Red-lead-coloured Commo¬ 
dore Sullivan’s variety. (Bot. Reg. 68.) Amaryllidacesp. Hexandria Monogynia. 
Commodore Sullivan obtained bulbs of this pretty variety during his command 
on the west coast of South America in 1837, and the plant has bloomed with 
Mrs. Sullivan at Falmouth. The first varie^ was sent from Peru to the Hon. 
and Rev. W. Herbert, under the name of Reif Narcissus, by J. B. Pentland, Esq. 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General, and in compliment to that gentleman the g^nus is so 
named. The flower stem rises about a foot high, and the scape contains from 
four to six flowers. The flower is of a tubular form, bellying, the mouth divided 
into su segments; it is near an inch and a half long, the mouth being about 
five-eighths of an inch across, and of a fine red-lead colour. 

16. Tulipa maleolens, Strong Smelling. (Bot. Reg. 66.) Liliacea. Hex¬ 
andria Monogynia. Found near Florence m the fields and vineyards. The spe¬ 
cies if single-flowered; but a double variety, it is said, is grown in the gardens 
there. The flower of the present plant has a disagreeable scent; it is of a car¬ 
mine red, having a tawny coloured outside, with a dark eye; inside surmounted 
by a white circle between the dark and the carmine red body colour. It is 
scarce in this country, but is in the collection of the Hon. W. F. Strangways, at 
Ahbotsbuiy« 
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PLANTS OF THE SWAN RIVER COLONY, NOTICED IN DR. 
LINDLEY’S APPENDIX TO BOTANICAL REGISTER. 

Rutacea. 

Boronia scabra, with very small red flowers 
- spathulata, pretty pink flowers 

- ■ . . teretifolia 

- viminea, flowers axillary, red 

Eriostemum nodiflorum, flowers in compact heads of a fine blue 
Diplopeltis Dampierii, pink flowers 
Chorilsena quercifolia, greenish white flowers 
- ramosus, shrub, flowers blue 

— . . tenuis, annual. 


LASIOPBTALEiB. 

Plants of this tribe abound in the colony, there being four genera and fourteen 

species. 

Thomasia canescens, apetalous (without petals) . 

-glutinosa,* flowers bright pink 

-grandiflora,* flowers large, one inch across 

-paniculata* 

— - pauciflora* 

stipulacea* 

* These are beautiful flowering plants, very suitable for a conservatory. 

Corethrostylis bracteata, a downy shrub, with cordate leaves, producing numerous 
forked racemes of crimson flowers, having long hairy styles like a bottle 
brush, and is one of the most beautiful plants of the colony. 

Sarotes ledifolia, a shrub having large flowers of a light blue colour, and long 
hairy styles, looking like a bottle brush. 

Leucothamnus montanus; grows to a large bush on the mountains ; is rare; 
the flowers are bell-shaped, white. 

There are five or six fine species of Hibiscus. That figured in our number for 
last November is one of the handsomest. We recently saw another in bloom 
of a deep crimson with a dark centre, which was handsome, a figure of 
which we shall give in an early number. 


DnOSERACEiE. 

The springy nature of the soil in the colony is most suitable to this tribe of plants. 
Drosera erythrorhiza 
- filicaulis 

--gigantea; the flowers are white 

— ' ■ heterophylla 

— macrantha, hajring rose-coloured flowers 

— — macroplwlla 

— - ■ pallida, flowers white 

-stolonifera, flowers white 

Byblis gigantea, grows half a yard high, having large purple flowers, 

PlTTOSPOKACEiE. 

Sollya heterophylla, flowers blue 

- ' linearis, very bright blue flowers. This has recently been introduced by 
Captain Mangles, R.N. 

Carapylanthera elegans, a twining shrub; flowers produced in clusters on cymes, 
lilac and white 

- '■■■——~ Frazerii, flowers violet coloured 

--- speciosa, flowers white 

Marianthus candidus, flowers white 

■■ ■ pictus, flowers white, with purple stripes« 
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COMPOSITA; OR AsTERACEA. 


Helichrysum macranthum 
bicolor 


Lawrencel*a^ose^*an annual, with very beautiful rose-coloured Bowers, resem- 
blinic the pretty RUodanthe, but is handsomer 
Xyridanthe stricta, an annual, not of much wterest 
Pilhocarpa pulchella. The involucre is pnrple outside md white within 

_r Mrymbulosa. Both these plants resemble Humea elegans 

Cylindrosorus (species) 

Myrcocephalus (species) 

Brachycome (species) 

Lagenophora (species) 

^eridea*^lver^enta, flowers like the pretty Aster Novse Angliai 
Aster exul, flowers purple 

pi i-o- 

EPACUIUBiB. 

Conostephium minus 

Lissanthe verticillata, known in this county under a wrong name, viz., Lucopo- 
gon verticillatus; a very pretty flowering plant 
Andersonia aristata, bearded flowers in close heads 
Stenanthera ciliata, flowers red 
Stypbelia tenuifolia, flowers long, pretty 
Lysinema curvatum, handsome 
.. spicatum, handsome* 

Goodbniaceae. 


Velleya lanceolata, flowers yellow 

Goodenia rigida, flowers blue r v 

--— incana, flowers blue. Both these resemble the Lobelia 
Euthales trinervis 

Scsvola multiflora, flowers pale blue 

-- anchussefolia 

-- calliptera 

-- pilosa 

. — ■ plataphylla, flowers white 

- squarrosa, flowers pale blue ^ ^ 

Leschenaultia biloba, a beautiful plant, with bright blue flowers 
, glauca, flowers red and yellow 

——_grandiflora, flowers deep blue 

—-- laricina, flowers red and yellow 

The well-known L. formosa and L. oblata are generally esteemed, 
above fine species will be a great addition to thismeat tribe. 


Daropiera alata 

. - - cuneata, flowers deep blue ^ 

■ — coronata, very handsome, rival to any Lobelia 

. lavendulaces, flowers fine blue 

-- linearis, flowers deep blue 

'—I - I fasciculate, flowers deep blue. 


The 


Sttlidacejb. 

This tribe abounds at the colony, there being forty or more species already found. 

Stylidium bicolor, flowers white, with deep purple spots 

m .1 Brunonianum, flowers violet-coloured, stem two feet high 

--canaliculatum, flowers pale yellow 

— caricifolium 

»■ - ■ caulescens, flowers pink 
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Siylidium coin|>re88um, flowers bright rose 

-crassifolium, flowers violet, stem two feet high 

■ ■ — ciliatum, flowers white 

-diuroides, flowers bright yellow 

— ■ hirsutum, blue, as larjge as Lobelia heterophylla 

-hispidum, flowers whUe 

-leptustachyum, flowers white 

— nudum, pretty 

- ■— scabridum, flowers white. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 




QUERIES. 

On Bloouinq the Double Yellow Rose. —Some time ago I addressed a 
letter to the Conductor of the ** Fioricultural Cabinet,’^ containing a Query 
respecting the Double Yellow Rose. As I have not seen this query amongst the 
others, in its proper place in the Cabinet, 1 must suppose it has never been re¬ 
ceived. I am very desirous to have it answered, if possible, in the next month’s 
number. 

The Query was this:—I have for some years been endeavouring, by different 
aspects, soils, and general treatment, to procure the perfect bloom of the Double 
Yellow Rose, but in vain; I scarcely ever saw a flower of this rose which was a 
perfect one ; there is always a speck, if not a small hole, on the part of it which 
produces the hip ov seed; 1 wish some of the readers of the Cabinet would have 
the kindness to inform me, what causes this rose to bloom imperfectly P and 
how it may be made to bloom in perfection, like the cabbage and other roses P 
and also, wheU aspect and soil is found to suit it best P 1 am a great admirer of 
this beautiful Rose, but have always been disappointed by its general failure. 

F. C. P. 

[Some useful instructions on what is requested, appeared in the Number for 
November, d 839, page 251.— Conductor.] 


ANSWERS. 

On Vieusseuxia Pavonia, &c.— My notice was drawn to the subject of the 
Vieusseuxia Pavonia in your Number for March, 1839, and I very soon dis¬ 
covered, by a reference to the " Hortus Kewensis,” (second edition) a standard 
book in as far as relates to plants known at the date of its publication, in 1810, 
having been made up after an inspection of the LinnsBan Herbarium, that the 
two plants here called Vieusseuxia Pavonia and V. Glaiicopis, are there called 
Moraa pavonia and Morcea iricuspis. The reference to plates for the first is Ker, 
in Botanical Magazine, 1287; to the second is Ker, in Botanical Magazine, 
696, 772, and Curtis’s Magazine, 168. There is also a reference to Redouts 
Liliacese, 42, under the name of Vieusseuxia glaucopis ; if Alton is right Lou¬ 
don is wrong, who refers to these plates as belonging to two separate plants, 
which he calls Vieusseuxia iricuspis, where he refers to Bot. Mag. 696; and 
V. glaucopis, where he refers to Bot. Mag. 168. An examination of the plates 
will probably determine this. 1 incline to think that the V . tricuspis and V. 
glaucopis are the same plant. 

There is a very minute description of these plants in Martin’s edition of 
Miller’s Dictionary, under the names of Iris pavonia, (39) and Iris tricuspis, 
(17) to which I may refer Burriensis, biit I shall mention the flowers of each, 
as it fully establishes the difieience of the two plants. Iris pavonia is thus 
described This beautiful flower is orange coloured, with black spots and 
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dots at the base^ 'and a heart-shaped blue spot above the base, which at 
bottom is tomentose and black.** The Iris tricuspisBorder of the larger 
petals white, suborbiculate, (roundish,) with a point, claws green on the outside, 
yellow within, dotted with black. Smaller petals several times shorter, claws 
convex on the outside, green, concave within, dotted with brown, the length of 
the larger ones but narrower. It varies in the shape of the larger petids and 
very much in the colours, blue, purple, yellow, white, and spotted.** He then 
gives Curtis’s description of {the flowerThree of the petals large and white 
with a brilliant blue spot at the base of each, edged on the outer side with deep 
purple.” 

Redouts, a French botanist who wrote upon liliaceous plants, changed the 
name of the genus to Fieuaseuxiaf which, although rejected by Aiton, has been 
adopted by Sweet and I^udon, and will probably be retained, having been 
adopted by De Candolle. 

It appears to me that the confusion has arisen from Curtis, in his Magazine, 
calling ‘the tricuspis ** Iris pavonia.” From Burriensis’s statement, it is ap- 
par^t that the bulbs sold in the seed shops as Iris pavonia, are the Vieus- 
seuxia tricuspis, and the Iris pavonia, second size, (Lockhart) or Iris pavonia. 
minor of other shops, is the Moreta tenuis or brown flowered Moreea of the 
Hortus Kewensis, of which a fi^re will be found in the Botanical Magazine, 
1047. This plant was introduced in 1807, and is, like the two others, a native 
of the Cape of Gk>od Hope. 

If Bumensis wishes to get the true Vieusseuxia {Iris or Mwraa) pavonia, he 
must apply to some of the great nurserymen near London, in particular any 
of them who have a correspondent at the Cape of Good Hope; and failing 
there, to the Botanic Gardens of Liverpool or Glasgow, both of which dispose 
of plants. 

I observe both Iris pavonia and Iris tricuspis in page of Southampton’s Pro- 
domus, published in 1818; but, as he makes the colour of both black and white, 
there appears some danger of a mistake. 

SCOTUS. 

On Eukction op a Grbbnhoubb, &c.—I shall not pretend to give instruction 
to your Country Subscriber,'* (page 89, April, 1839), regarding his greenhouse, 
but would recommend him to consult some of the new publications on the 
subject. I can, however, give him some hints, having myself erected one many 
years ago. After it was built a professional man recommended a flat stage, 
which I had accoriUngly, but I found it kept the plants too far from ihe glus, 
(which would be still more objectionable for geraniums, which grow better near 
the glass) and drew the plants, and I was forced to put up the usual stage. I 
do not like the back light as exhibited in the sketch, as it will make the house 
cold in winter, and will require an additional power of heating. I have no 
practical knowledge of Amott’s stove; (although the objection of a dry heat 
would be easily removed by putting a flat iron dish with water on the top of it;) 
I would prefer the heating with hot water, or even common flues to it. I would 
recommend good Norway timber well seasoned before it is put together, (and 
if Kyanized, cut before it is done so); and if 1 were building a gpreenhouse at 
present, I would do it upon the plan of Messrs. Chandler’s camellia house at 
Vauxhall, where the top sashes are all fixed, every third or fourth astragal being 
stronger than the rest, whereby a great saving of material is effected. Yo^ 
correspondent will find a picture of it in the "Gardener’s Magazine” some 
years back. I would ventilate the house from the front upright sashes, and 
^0 ventilaters at the back* The panes of glass should be square, either four, 
nve, or six inches j if one is Inroken it can be used by turning it. I had vines in 
my house for some years, but took them out because they required heat in the 
spring more than suited a general collection of greenhouse plants: but gera¬ 
niums bear forcing better than the heaths and other plants usually found in 
greenhouses. The panes of the roof should be puttied with black putty—it 
prevents breaking from frost. . 

From the alteration in the mode of charges in postage, it is obvious that 
many of the smaller flower seeds can be sent by post at a small expense. It 
would save correspondence if your advertisers would annex the prices, (more 
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particularly to these,) so that if any one wishes to gpve an order, he can send a 
post ofiBce order, of which the expense varies from sixpence to two shillings^ and 
get back the seeds wanted in course of post. Scotus. 

P.S. I sowed a few seeds of Nemophila Aiomaiia last spring; one of the 
plants, which differed from the others, had a light blue border round the flower, 
but in no other respect differed from the others. As 1 do not find this is usual, 
I directed the seed to be saved, and will ascertain whether the variety will 
continue. 

[We hope it will, as it will be a very interesting variety.— Conductor.] 

FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 

Grebnhousb. —^This department should have good attendance during this 
month.—Oranges, Lemons, and Myrtles, &c.. will require water frequently, 
they usually emsorb much. The herbaceous kind of plants will require occa¬ 
sional waterings, but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. 
Succulents, as Aloes, Sedums, &c., should be watered very sparingly, and tmly 
when the soil is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather 
is favourable, or the plants cannot be kept in a healthy state. If any of the 
Orange, Lemon, or Myrtle trees, &c., have n^ed or irregular heads, towards the 
end of the monthj if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some 
uniformity, by shortening the branches and head shoots: by this attention they 
will break out new shoots upon the old wood and form a regular head; be re¬ 
potted in rich compost in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully and 
r^lacing with new soil. After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants, 
irthe convenience of a glass case could be had, in which to make a dung bed, 
that the pots might be j^unged in; this would cause the plants to shoot vigor¬ 
ously, both at the roots ana tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. Tender and small 
kinw of plants should frequently be examined, as to have surface of soil 
loosened, decayed leaves taken away; or if a portion of a branch be decaying, 
cut it off immediately, or the injury may extend to the entire plant and de¬ 
stroy it. - 

Annuals.—T owards the end of the month, sow some of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

Anomatubca cruenta, the bulbs of, should now be repotted into small pots, 
to prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should at the end of the month be top dressed, taking off old soil 
an inch deep, and replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hxacintus, &c., grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
airy and light situation when coming into bloom. (See Art. vol. vi. on the sub¬ 
ject.) The water will require to be changed every three or four days. The 
flower stem may be supported by splitting a stick at the bottom into four por¬ 
tions, so as it Will fit tight round the edge of the glass at the top. 

Calceolarias, seeds of, should be sown at the end of the month, and be 
placed in a hot bed frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they take root 
freely now. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, &c., desired for 
planting out in borders or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in 
moist heat, at the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong 
by May, the season of planting out. 

Dahlias. —Dahlia roots, where great increase is desired, should now be potted 
or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame to forward them 
for planting out in May. As shoots push, take them off when/our or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat. 

Herbaceous Pbrbnniai.s, Biennials, &c. may be divided about the end of 
the month, and planted out where required. ^ 

Hydrangeas. —Cutting of the end of the last year's wood, that possess 
plump buds at their ends, should now be struck in moist heat; plant one 
cutting in a small pot (GO’s). When-struck root, and the pot is full of roots, 
repot them into larger: such plants make singularly fine objects during 
summer. 
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MignionettE) to bloom early in boxes, or pots, or] to tom out in the open 
borders, should now be sown. 

Rose Trees,’ Lilacs, Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissuses, &c, 
should regularly be brought in for forcing. 

Tender Annuals. —Some of the kinds, as Cockscombs, Amaranthuses, &c., 
for adorning the greenhouse in. summer, should be sown by the end of the 
month. 

Ten Week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, 
should be sown at the end of the month in pots, placed in a hot bed frame, or 
be sown upon a slight hot bed. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Gardoquia multiflora. This very interesting plant was introduced into 
this country from Chili in 1836. On its first introduction it was generally 
grown in the plant stove, where it became a weakly plant, and its blossoms 
small : recently,’however, it has been treated as a greenhouse or conservatory 
plant, and in summer to be grown in the open border; in each situation we 
have seen it, as its specific name imports, in profuse bloom. The plant de¬ 
lights in a rich loam, having a small portion of sandy peat mixed in it, and the 
pot to be well drained. We have found it to be soon destroyed by over potting, 
and that it is best for it to be rather under potted than otherwise; and m order 
to have the plant vigorous, it should often be repotted: thus treated, it will not 
fail to be a most delightful plant for a greenhouse or conservatory, and when 
grown in the open border it is almost a mass of flowers. It is very ornamental 
and interesting when grown in a mass. If a small bed of it, it is best to raise 
the bed tolerably high at the centre; when so arranged it shows the flowers to 
advantage. The plant is a free grower, when properly treated. It is of easy 
culture if only attended to with regularity agreeable to the foregoing instruc* 
tions. The plant is very readily propagated by slips, or cuttings, struck in 
sandy peat, in a gentle heat, so that a plant being obtained, a stock for orna¬ 
ment i^soon provided. The plant is well worth a place in every flower garden, 
greenhouse, or conservatory. It continues to bloom from the end of April till 
November. 

Lobelia ionea. We have on former occasions noticed the new and beautiful 
species and hybrid additions of this ornamental and interesting tribe of plants. 
The present plant is the most superb of its colour, as well as of gigantic stature; 
the plant we saw in bloom at the Pine Apple Nursery, was’about five feet high, 
with numerous branches, and all terminating in a spike of most brilliant 
coloured flowers. The peculiar colour, too, of the stem, branches, and foliage, 
give it additional interest. It is like the other kinds, growing very freely, 
easily propagated and preserved, deserving a place in every flower-garden or 
greenhouse. This, as the centre plant in a bed of the other interesting and 
beautiful blue, blue and white, rose, pink, white, purjfle, and lilac kinds, would 
give a fine effect. Having a stock of all, we intend to grow them so the coming 
season. We have seen a most beautiful bed in this way without the addition of 
this new and splendid kind. It has been stated that seeds of it were sent from 
Mexico, and by others it is an hybrid production of our own gardens. It is, 
however, a most desirable plant. When a plant is desired to be made, as it were, 
a bushy one, the central stem, as was the case with the fine specimen we saw, 
should be stopped at about six inches high; this induces the production of 
lateral shoots, and by giving the plant plenty of additional root room, either in 
pot or open border, the result is a number of flowering stems are produced. The 
plant is as hardy as the other kinds alluded to, and as readily propagated. 

Verticordia insionis. This very interesting and pretty heath-like plant is 
a native of the Swan River colony, and forms a neat bushy shrub, flowering 
freely. We had specimens and seeds sent us by our very respected friend John 
Young, Esq., Coddington, near Newark. The plant deserves a place in every 
greenhouse. We received, too, a number of other kinds of seeds, and having 
succeeded in raising plants, they appear of interest already^, though not bloomed. 
We hope to have several in flower the coming season, which will prove valuable 
additions to our greenhouse and frame plants. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

ai^UARV 1 st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE OLD DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

BY SURRBYBNSIS. 

Your correspondent, K. C.P., might have seen the Double Yellow 
Rose iu as great perfection as the common cabbage rose, two years 
ago, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society, for which the gentleman 
who grew them obtained a medal. You refer to Rosa’s observations 
in November, but, with all due deference to the lady, there are many 
contradictions in them. She supposes that, ns they are abundant at 
Genoa and Florence, they must require a warm aspect, whereas she 
says the one against a south wall at Burleigh is sickly, and produces 
no perfect flowers (she does not say what is the aspect of the parapet 
wall, where the flourishing one grows). Her own flowered very 
well on the north side of the vase, whereas on the south the flowers 
came to nothing. 

This is the sum of my experience, which, from an accident, will 
not prove much. I budded an old Brown’s superb rose, in 1838, 
with the buds of yellow Provence, only one bud sprouted (the others 
are yet alive but dormant); it was so vigorous it resembled a birch 
broom; it was against a north wall: unhappily I had not nailed it 
sufficfently or firmly against the wall, so that in those wet hurricanes 
in July, what with its size and the additional weight of the water, it 
broke off, to my great disappointment. Its appearance was as 
healthy and more vigorous than the dog rose. I have still many 
V 0 L.VIII. No. 83. D 
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very promising buds put in in 1838 and 1839; time will show what 
they will turn out. I live within four miles of St. Paul’s, and it is 
said to be impossible even to keep the plant alive so near the London 
smoke; it may be so on its own root, but budded I have little fear 
of its succeeding. It is the most beautiful of all flowers, and the 
most rare; and as a proof of this, when the gentleman who exhibited 
them at the Horticultural meeting went to claim his flowers, they 
had all been carried off. 

O temporal O mores! Forty years ago (so you see I am no 
chicken), a nobleman’s gardener in Gloucestershire used to send 
them up weekly to London as perfect as the common rose, but when 
that gardener died they ceased with him. All I could learn from 
one of the family was, that they grew against a wall out of doors, 
and that the gafdener was in the habit of smoking them, no doubt to 
destroy the insect that so infests them. 

I tried planting chamomile near them, which I had been told 
would make them bloom, but it killed both the plants it grew near. 
In the “ Bon Jardinier,” the direction is, “ les sols les plus arides 
lui conviennent,” whereas it was on a chalky soil those grew that 
were exhibited and so much admired as above referred to. I believe 
also, like the rosa Banksia, it must be of some age before it will 
show for bloom. 

Should I be alive and have any success with those buds, which 
my gardener assures me look very promising, I will not fail to let 
F. C. P. know it through your Magazine. 

January 2, 1840. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON BLOOMING THE TROP.EOLUM TUBEROSUM. 

BY A DEVONIAN. 

Having seen in the present month’s Cabinet, a request that any of 
its readers, who have bloomed Tropseolum Tuberosum, would detail 
the method they used to ensure ^success, I beg to state, for the 
information of my fellow florists, the plan I have pursued. In 1837 
I first saw the plant in the magnificent collection of Messrs. Luc- 
combe and Pince, of the Exeter Nursery; it was growing in a pot. 
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and having been informed that it was a new species, which had not 
bloomed in England, I immediately purchased it. In a few days it 
was planted at the base of a column in my conservatory, which, 
being light and lofty, I trusted would ensure its success. In this 
hope, however, I was disappointed, for the plant grew weakly and 
showed no symptom of a blossom. When taken up, four or five 
tubers were found, which, about the beginning of March, were 
planted separately in pots, and plunged in a back pit, and in May 
were turned out into the open ground. The soil in which they were 
planted was a rich compost, in which they grew luxuriantly; and 
in September and October they formed a verdant cone many feet 
high and flowered abundantly. I presented one of the roots to a 
friend who planted it against a wall, where it attained a great height 
and bloomed freely. This year also, my own plants and those of 
my friend 8, planted both against a wall and in an open bed, have 
flowered beautifully, though perhaps the colour of the blossoms was 
not so vivid5 as when the autumn has been more clear and sunny. 
These hints, I fear, will afford W. R. but little assistance; but the 
result of my experience is, that the plants only require to be started 
as early as possible in the spring, turned out in a rich loamy soil, 
and, if in an open border, to be surrounded by strongs tall^ feathery 
stakes, which, in two or three months, they will completely envelope, 
and well watered in dry weather. The situation should of course be 
a sheltered and sunny one. I have seen the plant growing in a town 
garden, but I doubt its ever flowering in a close smoky atmosphere. 
I found it resisted a frost which cut off the Dahlias. The increase of 
the tubers is prodigious, as from one strong tuber I had 102 good 
sized ones. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON GRAFTING. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE GARDENEU's MANUAL. 

Every day’s experience shows us the truth of the old adage, that 
“ practice makes perfect.” A nurseryman, for instance, grafts and 
buds (for we now include “ budding ” under the general term of our 
title) hundreds of trees and shrubs yearly. He goes from stock to 

D 2 
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stock in rapid succession, and almost every individual operation suc¬ 
ceeds. An anuxteur^ at least a tyro in the art, takes infinite pains, 
and spends as much time in one attempt as would suffice for the 
practised hand to finish off ten, perhaps twenty subjects, yet fails in 
toto. Thus it happens, year after year, even with the wise, the 
physiologist, who is intimately acquainted with the rationale of the 
processes: expectation, labour, disappointment, are the companions 
and fruit of his zeal, and thus accounts are balanced, for the pride of 
science is humbled by the greater adroitness of the routine prac¬ 
titioner. 

After this moralizing, we are not going to write a disquisition on 
the philosophy of grafting and inoculation; books and treatises on 
the subject abound to profusion, and are very useful, if not abused. 
But there is one peculiar variety of the art of grafting, of recent in¬ 
troduction, which must as yet be little known to domestic gardeners; 
and as it is extremely ingenious will, if successively attempted, not 
only amuse, but gratify and instruct: the season also is most suitable 
to it, and no time should be lost. 

The Camellia has rarely succeeded with independent grafting or 
budding by the usual processes; but if inarching be carefiilly per¬ 
formed, the object is generally attained. There are great objections, 
however, to it, as has been long remarked, for the shrubs are bent 
and strained to deformity. 

In grafting, the juices of the stock should be moving; therefore, 
every plant of the single red, which is to be grafted, should imme¬ 
diately be placed in a frame or moist stove, where the heat, by fire 
or dung, is not under sixty degrees, and be there retained till the 
leaf-buds evidently enlarge. Small plants, ten or twelve inches 
high, with good heads and healthy foliage, and having main stems 
about one fourth of an inch broad at the surface of the soil, are 
adapted to operation. 

The double varieties which are to furnish the grafts ought to be 
excited also, till the buds become in the proper condition. 

If old plants be selected, the graft must be chosen* from among the 
upright and strongest shoots, for the great object is to obtain one ter^ 
rninal growing bud at the apex of the last yearns loood^ which 
approaches most nearly in breadth to that of the stock. 

It will appear from what has been said, that a strong young 
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Camellia, with a single, straight stem, must supply the best bud; for 
not only will it be most vigorous and juicy, but, by being cut back to 
a certain extent, will be made to send forth two or more lateral 
shoots, low on the stem, which will become the first branches of a 
well formed head. 

When the bud chosen has grown half an inch long, showing its 
imbricated integuments, it is to be cut off with about an inch of the 
ripened wood. The stock is then to he cut over to within two inches 
of the soil, and both it and the wood of the scion are to be correctly 
pared by a very sharp knife, till the two surfaces match perfectly to 
the extent of an inch or more. Care must be taken not to intrude 
upon the base of the growing bud. 

The adaptation being perfected, the parts are to be fitted to each 
other, bound tightly, and secured with strong soft bass, made quite 
pliable by soaking it in water. 

The surfaces are then to be entirely covered with good grafting 
wax, worked up and rendered quite soft by the hand. 

Thus the operation will be finished, and so complete is the success 
which attends it, that we were assured, by a very skilful operator, 
that of fifty grafts rarely one failed to grow. 

But this succes,^ depends entirely upon the total exclusion of air; 
and this must be effected by inverting a cylindrical glass vessel (a " 
glass tumbler will do extremely well) over the plant, pressing the 
rim firmly into the earth, removing it as seldom as possible. No 
bottom heat is admissible; but a steady temperature of sixty degrees 
will promote the junction of the scion with the stock. In the 
excitable condition of a bold, swelling bud, growth wdll soon be 
apparent, provided the stock be active. But if the inserted bud be 
poor and weak, it is possible that it may not be able to receive the 
rising sap, and thus both members will perish. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON AN IMPROVED MODE OF HEATING GREENHOUSES. 

BY A FLORIST. 

I TAKE the liberty of sending the following novel mode of heating, 
greenhouses to you, hoping that it may prove useful to some of the 
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numerous readers of your publication. I have adopted it, and feel 
perfectly confident of its success. 

It consists simply of a hrick stove, on the same principle as that 
of Dr. Arnott, with a cast iron top and air-tight doors. I find it dis¬ 
tributes the heat much more equally than an iron one. A stove of 
this description, two feet by seventeen inches, and three feet high, is 
sufficient to heat a large greenhouse, requiring no chimney, a small 
pot tube being quite sufficient, and only consuming about a peck of 
cinders per diem. It requires a valve in the bottom door, by means 
of which the heat may be regulated to any temperature. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE SPORTING AND UNCERTAIN CHARACTER OF 
florists* FLOWERS. 

BY MR. W. WOODMANSBY, HAKPHAM, NEAR DRBPFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

I KNOW not whether other florists have remarked the sporting and 
uncertain character of what is commonly denominated florists* 
flowers; or whether soil and situation may not have a tendency to 
make them do so: but this I know by painful experience, that with 
a few solitary exceptions, the flowers, and especially dahlias and 
pansies, that I have purchased by a written description alone, have 
proved themselves sportive, uncertain, and, in many instances, com¬ 
paratively worthless. But, perhaps, it may be a natural case, that 
flowers which are forced by cultivation into different shapes, different 
colours, and different sizes from their originals, will always have a 
tendency to return to their pristine state. However, I would confine 
my remarks in this paper to the Dahlia alone; and if they be deemed 
worthy a comer in your valuable Cabinet, I shall, perhaps, at some 
future period, forward you a few more papers with remarks on the 
other florists’ flowers. 

It is a fact that there are a few Dahlias which have invariably 
given me entire satisfaction. These are Springfield Rival, which in 
my humble opinion ought to be christened over again, and the appel¬ 
lation of King of the Field” given to it, for, after all that has been 
said about many new upstarts, I have never yet seen one to equal it. 
Alpha is a good old flower, so is Lord Lyndhursty Dodd’s Mary 
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Topaz^ Ruby^ Yellow Perfection^ Doctor Halley^ Rival Sussex, 
Whales’s Royal Standard, Suffolk Hero, Victory, AddHson, Tri¬ 
umphant, Sarah ; Widnall’s Perfection, Marquis of Lothian, Eva, 
Essex Rival, Shakspeare, Sir Walter Scott, Duke of Sussex, 
AnseWs Unique, Lilac Perfection, Metropolitan Perfection, Blan~ 
dina, and perhaps many more that I have not seen, have borne the 
burden and heat of the day, and have maintained their rank and 
superior character among a host of new and highly praised flowers, 
which have sunk into forgetfulness to be remembered no more. 
But these stand the test yet; with these in a garden^ we may always 
cut a tolerable stand of flowers; and those who are about to form a 
collection, I would advise to purchase these good old sorts. And 
now for those that have proved good for nothing. Widnall’s 
Apollo was represented as being of the shape of Springfield Rival. 
I purchased a plant of Mr. Widnall himself, and every flower came 
with an open eye and very small; Granta was only an every other 
j'ear flower; and Lady Dartmouth has never brought me one good 
flower these last two seasons; Jones’s Sulphurea elegans was eulo¬ 
gised very highly when it came out. I have grown it three seasons 
without producing three flowers fit to show. Dodd’s Mrs. Glenny 
has never bloomed a double flower with me; and his Duke of Wel¬ 
lington has been very little better these last two years, every flower 
being semi-double, and the inner petals curled in all directions. 
However, if I live, as I like its colour, I will try it another season; 
I will grow it in peat and road-scrapings, in very poor loam, and in 
sand and lime rubbish, and if it then fail, farewell to his Grace. 
Berkshire Champion was represented as a first-rate flower; the 
first bloom of it had six petals, aud every other was open-eyed and 
very small. Rival scarlet and Nulli secundus are both very small, 
and very uncertain; Beauty of the West Riding is very bad; Rosea 
Elegans is uncertain, but when right it makes up for all; Star of 
Buckland is a real impostor, the colour is bad, the tip is bad, and 
every flower is completely single; Kingcote Rival is really good for 
nothing, and Salmon’s Perfection quite as bad; Allen’s Flora is 
pretty when perfect, but that is not twice in a season; Warrick’s 
King of the Tips is a very poor, small thing, not worth a straw; 
Purple Perfection is good in colour, but not one flower in a score is 
anything like perfect; then there is Sir Robert Peel and Brown’s 
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Bronze, neither of which are worth growing. There are scores of 
others which I have grown, but which I cannot call to mind just 
now, that have just given me as much chagrin, and which are so 
little to he depended on, as almost to make any person, not a real 
lover of flowers, to vow never to grow Dahlias any more. 

[We gladly insert the observations of our respected correspondent, 
and believe the statements are correct, so far as he has had experi¬ 
ence with the kinds named; but in other situations, and probably by 
a different course of cultivation, we have seen several of the kinds 
produce flowers of a superior character, some of thfem have even 
been among the winning flowers, in stands of twelve and twenty- 
fours, at some of the first exhibitions during the past season. In the 
selection, two of those kinds which our correspondent deems first- 
rate we do not wholly agree with*; some of them, viz., Springfield 
Rival, Essex Rival, Dodd’s Mary, Whales’s Royal Standard, Rival 
Sussex, Suffolk Hero, Unique, and Marquis of Lothian, are well de¬ 
serving places in every collection, where they ore grown for com¬ 
peting at any exhibition, but we w*ould not grow these to the exclu¬ 
sion of the newer kinds, which equal the above, and very far exceed 
some of them in superior properties. Many such we have seen 
exhibited during the past season, and which have already been 
offered to the public, or, as it is usually termed, are to be let out 
the ensuing spring. We offer some other remarks on Dahlias else¬ 
where in this number, to which we refer our readers.*— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTURE OF BULBOUS-ROOTED FLOWERING PLANTS. 

BY A TOUNQ GARDENER. 

The following cursory remarks on the treatment of bulbous-rooted 
plants are submitted to you for the Floricultural Cabinet; if thought 
worthy a place therein, I shall be glad of their insertion. 

Bulbous plants, from their nature and appearance, associate ill with 
others; and this, together with many peculiarities in their cultiva¬ 
tion, render it necessary to devote a separate structure entirely to 
them, in order to carry on the necessary operations on which depend 
their successful cultivation. The kind of house best adapted for 
these plants appears to be that of a span roof, provided with 
benches sufficiently near the glass in the middle and on each side the 
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pathway; that in the middle being appropriated to the largest speci¬ 
mens, the others to coiitain the smaller plants of the collection. 
The use of artificial heat in the culture of bulbs is one of the. most 
important points: from their nature they require a season of rest, 
which ought to commence after they have done flowering and fully 
matured their foliage; it is then that w^ater should gradually be 
withheld till the leaves are decayed, it may then be discontinued 
altogether. The period of rest is uncertain, some plants requiring 
more than others, but from one to three months, according to the 
habit of the kind, is the most usual time; they are then to be 
slowly stimulated till they commence growing freely, after w'hich 
they cannot be too liberally encouraged. 

The use of artificial heat I have observed is a very important 
point; it should be as gradual as the application of water, and when 
commenced, and the plants thriving in it, it must not be withheld till 
after the flowers are decayed and the foliage mature, excepting, per¬ 
haps, the time they are actually in bloom ; any decrease of tempera¬ 
ture during the growth of the plant would, perhaps, be the cause of 
the bulb not flowering, and thus create a disappointment which 
frequently happens from this very cause. The genera which require 
this artificial heat are principally the^ following: — Amaryllis, 
Coburghia, Gloriosa, Chlidanthus, Cyrtanthus, Polianthus, Nerine 
Brunsvigia, Haemanthus and Ammochaus, as a primary class, re¬ 
quiring the greater degree. As a secondary class, requiring a much 
less share, I may mention,—Ixia, Gladiolus, Babiana, Antholyza, 
Sparaxia, Oxalis, Cyclamen, and others. I beg to repeat, that both 
heat and w^ater must be applied by gradually increasing them, and 
decreasing them in the same manner after flowering. The bulbs of 
all, of course, while in a state of rest, must be kept in a low tempera¬ 
ture. 

Surrey, 

P.S. I should feel much obliged if you can inform me in the next 
Cabinet what number of the “ Gardener’s Library,” advertised in 
your work, will commence the subject of laying out and ornamenting 
ground, as I am desirous of purchasing that part of the work. 

[Nothing of the kind has come under our notice; when it does, we 
will add a note to that effect, in our remarks to our readers and 
correspondents.— Coneuctor.] 
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PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

Dr. Lindlby has given an appendix to' his admirably conducted publication, 
the Botanical Register, which contains an Index of all the plants figured and 
noticed in the work, from its commencement to the present time, and a sketch 
of the vegetation of that very interesting floral part of the world, the Sumn River 
Colony, We gave a list of some of the plants in our last number. That country 
has become of pecular interest to British plant admirers, from the circumstance 
of the very beautiful and numerous productions which have been introduced 
into England by the very liberal and indefatigable exertions of Captain 
Mangles, R.N. So numerous have been the kinds of seeds introduced, and as 
liberally distributed by Captain Mangles, that several of the plants when 
blooming, have been differently named by various botanists, to prevent confu¬ 
sion, as well as to furnish an account of the productions of that remarkable 
Colony. Dr. Lindley has furnished us with a numerous list, and description of 
its plants, and figures of some. This will furnish purchasers of plants with a 
guide, so as to be correct to kind, and of those plants not bloomed in this 
country, whether they possess such interest or beauty. 

Dr. Lindley has laid the floral community under considerable obligations to 
him for these additional services, and the thanks of all plant admirers are es¬ 
pecially due to the doctor for them, aud each of them ought to procure the pub¬ 
lication. 

In it it is observed that the Swan River Colony is on the south-west coast of 
New Holland, about two degrees nearer the tropic than Sydney, on the opposite 
coast, the mouth of the river being nearly in 32 degrees south latitude, whence 
it mns in a north*east direction. The area of the colony is about fifty miles by 
thirty. The country is of the open forest kind, with undulating plains, covered 
with a vast profusion of plants ; a considerable proportion of the trees belong to 
the genus Eucalyptus. The Darling range of limestone mountains rise about 
2000 feet above the sea, and are covered with beautiful evergreen trees. Its 
soil is various: near the coast it is sandy, and in it trees, shrubs, and grass, 
grow freely. In the level parts of the country the soil is alluvial, and produces 
admirable crops of corn without the aid of manure. On the high grounds aud 
banks of rivers the soil is a red loam, and produces fine crops of corn, &c., but 
requires the aid of manure. The climate is very similar to the south of Italy, 
so that any of the plants introduced here may be expected to flourish in the open 
air during summer, but will usually require a winter protection. Of the tribes 
of plants with which the country abounds, that of the Myrtacece is the most 
valuable; it comprises the Epacrideae, Orchidacea), Goodeeniaceae, Compositae, 
Lasiopelateae, Haemodoraceae, Rutaceae, LeguminosapjStylidaceae, Chamaelancieae, 
Droseraceae, and Pittosporaceae. Of the plants in Chamaelanchae, it is observed 
that they principally are bushes, whose fi)liage is like the heaths, having bril¬ 
liant yellow, purple, or white flowers, which are produced in heads. 

Particular descriptions are given of the following plants:— 

In Myrtace.®. 

* Calytrix angulata, flowers yellow 

-aurea, golden yellow 

-breviseta, lilac 

-glutinosa, yellow, tinged with purple 

-- sappharina, deep violet 

-simplex, lilac 

- variabilis, lilac 

* The calytrix forms its flowers in a head somewhat resembling the common 
border flower, Sweet Sultan. We have recently seen several plants in bloom. 
Some of these enumerated must be very beautiful. 
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Chrysorrhoe serrata 

- nitens, golden yellow 

* Vertif.ordia acerosa^ pale yellow 

---densiflora, white 

-- heliantha, deep yellow 

- setigera, lilac 

Lhotskya acutifolia^ yellow 

— --— violacea, bright lilac 

Hedaroma latifolium, pale rose 

-- pinifolium, dark purple 

-- thymoides 

Melaleuca callistemonea, pale rose 

— - parviceps, pink 

-- parviflora, white 

--radula, pink 

-- seriata, rose 

-spinosa, yellow 

-- tricophylla, pink 

-viminea, white 

Gonothamnus trinervis, yellow 
Colothamuus eriocarpa 

-- laterilis 

-- purpurea 

-san guinea 

Beaufurtia macrostemon, scarlet 

-- purpurea, purple 

(Figured under the name Manglesia Purpurea.) 
Callistemon phoeniceum, deep crimson 
Salicia pulchella, deep purple 
Eremea ericafolia, greenish white 

- fimbriata, rich purple 

- pilosa, pink. 

LEOUMlNOSiE (or FABACEiB.) 

Mirbelia floribunda, fine azure blue 

-dilatata, bright purple 

Oxylobium cuneatum 

-— -dilatatum 

--—— obovatum 

— -partiflorum 

Jacksonia densiflora 

-— floribunda 

Pultenea ericafolia 

Gastrolobium acutum, yellow and brown 


calycinum do, 

cordatum do. 

obovatum do. 

oxylobioides do, 

parvifolium do, 

spathulatum do. 

spinosum do. 

trilobum do. 

villosum do. 


Davicsia angulata 

-^ longifolia 

-pedunculata 

-polyphylla 

-quadrilatera 

--— ramulosa 

♦ This is a pretty family, in appearance like the Diosmaj it is well worth 
possessing. 
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Aotus cordifolius, yellow 
Acacia auronitens, deep yellow 

- - alata 

-diptera 

-Drummond ii 

- extensa 

-oncinophylla 

-pulchella 

-^quamata 

Lalage hovea&folia 
Laldchea punctata 
Isutropis striata 
Orthoiropis pungens, yellow 
Ptychosema pusillum 
Cyclog) ne canescens, pale blue. 

Petrophila (so similar to Isopogon that Dr. Lindley observes they ought to be 
united). 

— . — seminuda^ a fine growing species, with heads of yellow flowers, 

— - biluba, producing its feathery flowers in apikes six inches long. 

• - - brevifolia, heterophylla, jttncifolia, glanduligera, intricata, and 

linearis, all interesting plants, but the colours of flowers not described. 
Persoonia Frazeri macrostachya, Drummondi, and Laureola. 

Hakea ruscifolia. cristata, glabella, undulata, triformis, mixta, pilulifera, tricuris, 
and cyclocarpa, singular in foliage. 

Grevillea bryacantha, having purple flowers. 

-eriostachya, with spikes about six inches long, and is a plant of much 

beauty. G. Thielmanniana is a magnificent species, having large clusters 
of crimson flowers. 

Manglesii (similar to Grevillise), so named in compliment to Captain Mangles, 
K. N. and R. Mangles, Esq. 

— - glabrata tridentifera, and vestita, forming small shmbs. 

Tetratheca hirsuta, flowers pink, 

- rubriseta, purple and rose*coloured flowers. 

— - . . nuda, bright crimson flowers, 

— - pilifera, dark purple flowers, 

Comesperma volubilis, blue flowers. 

- conferta, violet-coloured flowers, 

Pigea glauca, a violaceous plant, flowers violet and white. 

Isotoma Brownii (Synonym. Labelia hypocrateriformis), grows about two feet 
high, flowering numerously flowers of a rich violet with a crimson eye. 
Lobelia heterophylla and ramosa. 

Authotroche pannosa, flowers deep purple ; the shrub appears as if buried in 
wool, out of which peeps the flowers, 

Mallophora globiflora, flowers white. 

Hemiandra rupestris, flowers purple. 

Atelandra incana, flowers purple. 

Halgauia cyauea, flowers blue, and H. coiy'mbosa, purple. 

Pimelea spectabilis, flowers pink, in heads about two inches in diameter, a very 
beautiful species. 

Loudonia aurea. flowers yellow, Phlebocarya Isevis. 

Hsemodorum pauiculatum, and H. simplex. 

Tribonanthus bracliypetala, lougipetala, uniflora, and variabilis, uninteresting. 
Conostylis aurea, flowers golden yellow. 

-setosa, flowers cream-coloured. 

-semiila, flowers yellow. 

— dealbata, bracteata, aculeata, setigera, caricina, 

Laxmannia grandiflora, flowers , and L. ramosa. 

Borya sphaerocephala, heads of white flowers. 

-scirpoidea, flowers yellow and red. 

Johusonia hirta, , and J. pubescens. 

Calectasia cyanea, large blue flowers. 
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Stypandra pfrandiflora, flowers in panicles, blue. 

Csesia hirsute, micrantha, versicolor, flowers pink, changing^ to blue. 

Sowerbsea laxiflora, flowers pink. 

Thysanotus asper, flowers purple, anceps, triandrous. 

NKW PLANTS DESCRIBED IN DR. LINDLEY’S LAST NUMBER 
OF BOTANICAL REGISTER, AS ILLUSTRATED IN THE FLORA 
JAPONICA. 

Rhododendron Metternichii, like R. maxima, hut having purple flowers. 

Primus Mume, a yellc w fruited plum. 

Benthamia Japonica, smaller than 6. fragifera. 

Stachyunis praecox, tails of whitish flowers. 

Abelia serrata, flowers white. * 

Forsythia suspensa, yellow. 

Anemone cernua. 

-Japonica. 

Pawlownia imperialis, flowers trumpet-shaped, in large panicle?, purple, a very 
magnificent plant. 

Diervilla hortensis, grandiflora, floribimda, and versicolor, shrubs, flowers trum¬ 
pet-shaped, rose-coloured or white. 

We again recommend those persons who wish to form correct collections of 
these plants to procure Dr. Lindley’s appendix.— Conductor. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On a List op each Class of Tulips. —Should the Gentleman, who for¬ 
warded the able article on the Tulip, written by a foreigner, and inserted in the 
last number of the Floricultural Cabinet,’* be willing to give a truly foreign 
list of forty or fifty of the principal flowers, with prices, possessing the four 
qualities he describes, he would much oblige the amateurs in general, and par¬ 
ticularly 

Your original Subscriber, 

Hackneyy Dec. 1839. Tenure. 

Let me crave your instructions how to manage the three following plants, 
which I never could succeed in bringing to perfection; viz. Gladiolus cardinalis, 
Ixias and Ipomopsis elegans. How is this last to be kept over the winter; and 
particularly if it throws up flower-shoots in the autumn ? It often damps off 
with me, or dies at once without any cause that I can detect. Give me an early 
answer if you please. 

Y.R.S. 

On Arnott’s Stove, &c. —Has any one tried Arnott’s Stove in a Conserva¬ 
tory, and with what success ? 

The new crown glass, mentioned by Loudon is too recent a discovery for any 
to have tried it, 1 presume. 

SuRRBYBNSIS. 

On a list of the best Dahlias. —A new Dahlia grower would be much 
obliged to you or any of your correspondents that have seen the various exhi¬ 
bitions of Dahlias last season, if they will insert in the Cabinet” for next 
month, or as early as possible, a select list of twenty-four or fifty of the best 
sorts they have seen and can recommend. F. J. 

On oiiYiNQ AND PRESEUViNa Flowbrs. —I should feel extremely obliged to 
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any one of the numerous readers of the Floricultural Cabinet,” no/ novicei or 
pre/enderSf if they would give me, in an early number, a few hints on the best 
means of drying and preserving wild and cultivated flowers. A paper on this 
subject would, 1 am sure, prove most acceptable to many of your subscribers— 
to none more so, than 

A SuBSCRlBBU FROM THE COMUBNCBMENT. 

On erection of a Stove and Greenhouse. —As a constant reader of your 
periodical from its commencement, I trust you will pardon the liberty I am 
taking in requesting an opinion upon the following. I purpose to erect shortly 
a greenhouse and hothouse, the whole length to be 30 feet by 16, divided by a 
glass ]partition, making the greenhouse 18 by 16, and the hothouse 12 by 16; 
the height to the caves from the floor 8^ feet,.with a span roof rising 5 feet in 
the cenhe. It will be glazed east, south, and' west; the north forming the 
back wall, and the usual appurtenances behind it. The form of the panes of 
glass 1 purpose to have is the same as I used in a greenhouse and found it 
answer well, viz., the circular mode, bringing the glass to a point at the middle 
of each pane; in that the steam, which condenses on the glass and which in a 
damp day will remain in the lap, verges to the point and then runs down the 
light. My object in forwarding this is to know the opinion of some of the 
readers of the Cabinet, who have had experience, as to the best method of 
heating them. I think the common flue best for a greenhouse. I wish to know 
what size is best, with what they^ should be covered, how swept, and whether 
better under or above the floor; and also the opinion of Chanter’s Patent Smoke¬ 
burning Furnace, its expense, and where it is to be procured ; also, whether it 
would be worth while incurring the add:tional expense (if any) for a greenhouse. 
For a hothouse, I fancy, hot water would be best; and I wish to know whose 
plan is best ? Corbett’s seems simple and economical, but rather dangerous, for 
one might slip a foot into it. What is thought of Thompson’s Egg-shaped 
Boiler ? and what would be its expense, and where could it be hadP In fact, 
I should be glad to have the opinion on any thing respecting it. 

Leicestershire. H. T. 

A List of Dahlias.— I should feel obliged by your giving me a list of the 
names of three or four dozen of the most beautiful shaped Dahlias,—^plants 
that have been out about three years, and that can now be obtained for about 
half a-crown or three shillings each; these, in my estimation, like old friends, 
are much preferable to new ones.. Be kind enough to attach the colour^ and the 
price they are this season to be sold at;—let me have such as always prove good 
cupped flowers. 

A Subscriber from commencement. 
ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Mont Blanc, white; Era, Dod’s Mary, Jones’s Frances, blush; Antiope, Lady 
Kinnaird, lilac; Topaz, yellow; Harrison’s Gem, Sparry’s Don John, sulphur; 
Dod’s Duke of Wellington, oranye; Diadem de Flora, Countess of Liverpool, 
scarlet; Springfield Rival, Sir H. Fletcher’s Marquis of Lothian, Climax, 
Whales’s Royal Standard, Hylas, light crimson; Horwood’s Defiance, Conductor, 
Purple Perfection,?Amato, Stanford’s Egyptian Prince, jo/irw ; Girling’s 

Ruby, light ruby ; Bowling Green Rival, dark ruby ; Suffolk Hero, Essex Rival, 
Cambridge Hero,Victory, Springfield Rival Major, dark crimson; Duchess of 
Richmond, deep pink; Hope, Miss Johnstone, rose; Grand Turk, mat'oon; 
Unique, Clark’s Julia, Ward’s Mary, yellow laced; Beauty of West Riding, 
light red; Glory of Plymouth, Lady Dartmouth, Masterpiece, white, laced with 
lilac, Sfc.; Ne Plus Ultra, Rienzi, shaded crimson; Brown’s Rosette, shaded 
salmon; Ringleader, Stuart Wortley, shaded purple; Grants, shaded claret; 
Dod’s Grace Darling, shaded salmon pink» 

[The above may be purchased for five pounds.— Conductor,] 


REMARKS. 

On Horticultural Gardens, &c. —As a Subscriber to the Cabinet from 
the commencement, I beg to express my approbation of your account of the 
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" London Horticultural Society’s Gardens,” &c. The list of half-hardy plants is 
peculiarly interesting and valuable, and I trust you will continue it, and 
give your readers a full account of every thing interesting, as such information 
is particularly useful to the inhabitants of a distant county. 

A Devonian. 

[We shall use our utmost endeavours to do so, and have spent several months 
in visiting the principal nursery and garden establishments, during the past 
summer and autumn, and have taken many notices of what we judged most 
useful and interesting, which we shall give in each successive number.— Con¬ 
ductor.] 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

CouosPBRMA GRACILIS. This vcry interesting and pretty flowering plant is a 
native of South Australia, from whence it was introduced in 1834. In conse¬ 
quence of its rather delicate habit, and being so profuse a bloomer, it has hitherto 
been considered a slow grower, but several plants that we have seen have grown 
very freely. It is a very pretty greenhouse climber, well meriting a situation 
in every one, its interesting appearance, and very profuse bloom, giving it a 
pretty effect. In its culture it requires to have plenty of drainage, to have a 
compost of rich loam and sandy peat. The plant to be raised rather high in 
the centre of the pot, or it will be liable to damp off*. It is easily increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Fuchsia Stanoishi. This very handsome hybrid production was raised from 
seed, obtained from F. globosa, which had been impregnated by F. fulgens. 
The foliage is about intermediate between the parents, and the plant of a stiff* 
and erect habit. It grows to five or six feet during the single season, and 
branches so as to form a complete tree. The corolla, which in most other 
Fuchsia blooms is blue, in the present kind 4s a fine deep red, and, as will be 
seen, is much larger than any other, making it very conspicuous. It blooms as 
freely as F. globosa. If the plant be placed in a stove during autumn and 
winter, the outer portion of the flower (the calyx) blooms of a pale pink colour, 
but the centre (corolla) remains a deep red, which produces a beautiful contrast. 
This very handsome variety was raised by Mr. John Standish, Nurseryman, 
Bagshot, Surrey, who has also raised a number of other pretty seedlings, but 
Mr. Standish informs us that none of them have flowers as large as the one 
figured. 

Lasiandra petiolata. This pretty Melastoma-like flowering plant is a 
native of Brazil. It is an erect growing plant, producing numerous showy 
flowers on each terminal panicle. It merits a place in every warm greenhouse 
or stove. The plant is a vigorous grower, and easily propagated by cuttings. 
When grown in a stove it blooms from May to July, and in a warm conservatory 
or greenhouse from July to September. 

Nemophila atomaria. This very pretty hardy annual we have remarked 
upon in former numbers of the Fi.ohicultural Cabinet, and have now given 
a figure of it, with a view to promote its more general culture. When the plant 
is in bloom, in contrast with N. insignis, grandiflora, &c. it produces a very 
pleasing effect? whether in patches trailing or trained, or in masses as a bed of it. 
We saw some large beds id' each of the kinds in splendid bloom, during May, 
1839, in the London Horticultural Society’s garden, and the contrast of the 
fine blue of one bed with that of the pretty spotted white of the other was 
peculiarly pleasing. Plants from seeds sown in autumn, or early in winter, 
bloom from May to August, and when sown in March or April, from the end of 
June to October, or even later, as it endures a strong frost. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 
Greenhouse. —This department should have good attendance during this 
month. The herbaceous kind of plants will require occasional waterings 
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but less frequent and in less quantities than the woody kinds. Succulents, 
as Aloes, Sedums, &c., should be watered very sparingly, and only when 
the soil is very dry. Air should be admitted at all times when the weather 
is favourable, or the plants cannot be kept in a healthy state. If any of the 
Orange, Lemon, or Myrtle trees, &c., have naked or irregular heads, towards the 
end of the month, if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some 
uniformity, by shortening the brauches and head shoots: by this attention they 
will break out new shouts upon the old wood and form a regular head ; be re¬ 
potted in rich compost in April, reducing the old ball of earth carefully and 
replacing with new soil. After shifting, it would be of great use to the plants, 
if the convenience of a glass case could be had, in which to make a dung bed, 
that the puts might be plunged in ; this would cause the plants to shoot vigor¬ 
ously, both at the roots and tops. Repot Amaryllis, &c. Tender and small 
kinds of plants should frequently be examined, as to have surface of soil 
loosened, decayed leaves taken away; or if a portion of a branch be decaying, 
cut it off immediately, or the injury may extend to the entire plant and de¬ 
stroy it. When watering is required do it in the morning, and so as to get the 
house dry by evening, for when frost occurs, the damp state of the house and 
plants renders them very liable to injury. Either by mild air, or a gentle fire, 
the house should be dried. 

Annuals. —^Towards the end of the month, sow some of the tender kinds 
which require the aid of a hot bed in raising, or in pots in heat. 

Anomatheca ckuenta, the bulbs of, should now be repotted into small pots, 
to prepare them for turning out into beds, so as to bloom early. 

Auriculas should at the end of the month be top dressed, taking off old soil 
an inch deep, and replacing it with new. 

Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., grown in water-glasses, require to be placed in an 
airy and light situation when coining into bloom. (See Art. vol. vi. on the sub¬ 
ject.) The water will require to be changed every three or four days. The 
flower stem may be supported by splitting a stick at the bottom into four por¬ 
tions, so as it will fit tight round the edge of the glass at the top. 

Calceolarias, seeds of, should be sown at the end of the month, and be 
placed in a hut bod frame, also cuttings or slips be struck, as they take root 
freely now. 

Carnations, &c., layers of should be transplanted into large pots at. the end 
of the month, or be planted in the open border, in order to bloom strong. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, &c., desired for 
planting out in holders or beds during spring abd summer, should be struck in 
moist heat, at the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong 
by May, the season of planting out. 

Dahlias. —Dahlia roots, where great increase is desired, should now be potted 
or partly plunged into a little old tan in the stove, or a frame to forward them 
for planting out in May. As shoots push, take them ofi‘when four or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat. 

Herbaceous Perennials, Biennials, &c. may be divided about the end of 
the month, and planted out where required. 

Hydrangeas. —Cutting of the end of the last year’s wood, that possess 
plump buds at their ends, should now be struck iu moist heat; plant one 
cutting in a small pot (60’s). When struck root, and the pot is full of roots, 
repot them into larger: such plants make singularly fine objects during 
summer. 

Mignionettb, to bloom early in boxes, or pots, or to turn out in the open 
borders, should now be sown. 

Rose Trees, Lilacs, Pinks, Hyacinths, Polyanthuses, Narcissuses, &c. 
should regularly be brought in for forcing. 

Tender Annuals. —Some of the kinds, as Cockscombs, Amaranthuses, &c., 
for adorning the greenhouse in summer, should be sown by the end of the 
month. 

Ten Week Stocks, Russian and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, 
shuuM be sown at the end of the month iu pots, placed in a hot bed frame, or 
be sown upon a slight hot bed. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

MARCH 1st, 1840. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

REMARKS ON AN ARTICLE IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER, ON 
THE TULIP, BY M. TRIPPET, COMMUNICATED BY MR. J. 
FORBES. 

BY MR. CAREY TY80, ELORI8T, &C. WALLINGFORD, BERKSHIRE* 

The December number of your Cabinet contains an article of consi¬ 
derable length on the culture of the Tulip, extracted from the ob¬ 
servations of a continental grower of celebrity,—^M. Trippet. It 
would appear, however, from the introductory sentence, that it was 
forwarded by Mr. Forbes for insertion in your Magazine, as a guide 
to growers in this country. Though it contains many useful observa¬ 
tions, yet there are several statements which I think are in some 
measure calculated to mislead the English florist. I have, therefore, 
thought it would serve the interests of floriculture by directing the 
attention of your readers to a few of them i and at the same time sug¬ 
gest the propriety of receiving with caution, advice which, though 
perhaps suitable to the Continent, would not only be useless but 
injurious if credited here. I do this, not in a controversial spirit, TM)r 
with a view to hurt, in the slightest degree, the feelings of Mr. F., 
but simply to state the truth,—an object consonant, I trust, with the 
design of your widely extended Periodical. 

First, it is stated, Tulips furnish two principal varieties—Bi- 
zards, and those on a white ground;” and then the last is subdivided 
into two classes: white ground streaked with red, &c. and white 
VoL. VIII. No. 85. E 
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ground streaked with violet, &c.; whereas Tulips are more properly 
divided into three classes: 1. Roses: white grounds, with rose or 
cherry colour dame, or feather; 2. Byblomens: white grounds, with 
violet or purple flame, or feather; 3. Bizards: yellow grounds, with 
chocolate, dark brown, and nearly black flame, or feather. They are 
denominated flamed Roses, Byblomens, Bizards, when the stripes of 
colour descend boldly from the top edges of the petals two-thirds of 
the way down the middle toward the bottom ; and are called fea¬ 
thered Roses, Byblomens, Bizards, when the colouring is finely 
pencilled round the margin of the petals; the centre and base of 
each petal being pure ground colour, either of white or yellow. 

Secondly; Mr. F. says, “ Bizards were esteemed forty or fifty years 
back, but are looked on less favourably at present.*’ This is incor¬ 
rect, if applied to cultivators in this country. Who has ever grown 
or even seen a Polyphemus, or Strong’s King, Shakspeare, Mar- 
cellus, Bolivar, and fifty others might be named, that would think 
less favourably of the class of Bizards than of the finest that can be 
selected from the other two classes? The fact is, that in every good 
bed of Tulips in England, those having yellow grounds constitute at 
least one-third of the number, and several amateurs of note grow two- 
fifths bizards, and think their beds look richer, and are improved 
by it. Varieties possessing every requisite qualification for exhibi¬ 
tion are found as numerous, if not more abundant, in this class than 
in the other two. 

Thirdly; the next statement I shall notice is—“The Tulips 
called Dutch are the only ones now admitted into a choice collection, 
and of these there are now about 700 good varieties.*’ This may be 
correct if applied to the Continent, but the “choice collections” here, 
are formed by the possession of flowers that have been raised from 
seed and broken into colour, by the late Mr. Clarke of Croydon, and 
Messrs. Lawrence, Rutley, Goldham, Williams, Middlecott, James, 
Walker, and others. I have known some hundreds of Dutch Tulips 
with names sent over, and cultivated here for “ good varieties ” one 
season, and then discarded ♦ by growers near the metropolis, and in 

♦ The writer would not intimate here that all Dutch sorts are valueless, for 
Louis XVI., Ambassador, Old Catafalque, Comte de Vergennes, &e, &c. are of 
Dutch origin; but the hundreds of sorts imported at **moderate prices”are 
dear at any price i they are not worth the carriage across the water. 
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the south of England. There are persons, chiefly iii the north of 
England, who for the want of better retain them; and it is a striking 
and almost unaccountable circumstance, that such sorts as Sui^asse 
la Cantique, Goude Munt, Due de Savoie, Due de Bronte, &c. should 
in the north be taking premier, and first prizes, though long since 
discarded by fanciers in the south. It exemplifies the fact that 
Tulip cultivators in one half of our island are a century in advance 
of their brother florists in the other. 

Fourthly; in giving the criterion of a fine Tulip, Mr. F.*s 
fourth property or condition is, “ a union of at least three colours 
clearly defined; it is necessary that at least three colours should ap¬ 
pear, harmoniously combined, so that the eye may love to rest on the 
union.” This feature is, alas! too conspicuous in many flowers, 
and its existence often proves a disqualification (in the south of 
England) to flowers exhibited in class especially. The third colour 
is usually the remainder of the original breeder colour, as it is termed, 
which in the estimation of many greatly depreciates its worth. For 
instance, Rosa Blanca, in its best state, is, a white ground, feathered 
with deep rose, without the slightest streak of the lighter pink breeder 
colour. Ambassador, when perfect, is a white ground, and nearly 
black feathering, the presence of the light violet colour being a defect. 
Perfect Tulips ought to be bicoloured; the flame, or feather, being 
one distinct uniform colour on a pure ground of white or yellow. 
There is one exception in favour of a few fine varieties between by- 
Womens and bizards, called tricolours, such as Carlo Dolci, Rutley’s 
Tricolour, Strong’s Alfred, Dr. Franklin, &c.; but with this exception 
our “ eyes have no love to rest on the union.” 

Fifthly; in giving instructions for raising Tulips from seed, it is 
said, “They,” that is, florists, “take care not to employ any^ seed 
but that which comes from Tulips having the bottom of the petals of 
a pure whitefrom this it would appear that Tulips with yellow 
grounds are excluded; but the truth is, that yellow grounds are 
equally and deservedly in as much repute as white grounds from 
which to select seed bearers, the purity of colour or clean stainles 
bottom being equally essential in both classes. 

Sixthly; the directions for arranging the roots for planting are 
also totally inapplicable for English culture. Mr. F. says. Drawers 
with compartments should be provided, and the roots placed in 

E 2 
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proper order in the compartments, according to height and colour. 
“ Its first series holds those whose stem is highest, and which are 
planted on the top of the bed; the other compartments hold others 
less high, until all are filled.” In making the bed, “ I find it best to 
give it a certain inclination, in order, first, to see the position of the 
flowers more easily; and next, to facilitate the flowing off of rain or 
other moisture.” From this description I infer it is meant that a 
Tulip bed should be low in front and high at the back or farthest 
side from the spectator, and that the tallest varieties should be 
planted at the back or elevated side, and those of lower growth 
planted in the near and lowest side of the bed. Now it must be ad¬ 
mitted by all, that the beauty of a Tulip is seen by viewing the inside 
of the corolla, and no arrangement seems worse adapted than this to 
facilitate a close inspection, as the tallest flowers would be placed at 
the greatest distance. Instead of forming the bed so that the super¬ 
fluous rain may “ flow oflf,’’ it is better that it be never suffered to 

fall on,” which must be prevented by covering the beds with hoops 
and mats. 

As the arrangement of Tulips has not been minutely detailed in 
any former article of your Magazine, I will (if you can allow me 
space in your pages) attempt a brief description. 

The bed should be prepared to contain seven roots in each row 
across the bedit should therefore be 3 feet 10 inches in width, 
and any convenient length; and be surrounded with an edging of 
board, on which the transverse rows should be numbered progressively. 
Measure off five inches from each edge, and divide the remaining 
space equally into six, which will allow, 6 inches between each root, 
and 5 inches from the outer rows to the margin board. The drawers 
in which the bulbs are kept when out of ground should have seven 
compartments from back to front, and each row be numbered to cor¬ 
respond with the numbers on the edging of the bed, and also to agr^e 
with the entry in the Tulip book. Each of the seven varieties making 
a transverse row should also be njimbered, and No. 1 should be 
at the left hand corner of the bed, on the opposite side to the spec¬ 
tator, and 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, counted downwards towards the person 
viewing them. This remark would seem too obvious to need men¬ 
tioning, if it were not known that florists, in all other matters appa¬ 
rently intelligent, have adopted the very reverse course. The sorts 
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should then be arranged,—Rose, byblomeri, bizard across the bed, 
from the commencement to the end, according to the following plan : 


I. 1. 

II. 2. 
I 

III. 3. 

IV. 4. 

V. 3. 

VI. 2. 

VII. I. 


Or the colours may be arranged ^as follows:—Rose, byblomen, 
bizard, longitudinally, from one end of the bed to the other in the 

I., IV., and VII. rows ; bizard, rose, byblomen, in the II. and VI. 
rows; and byblomen, bi2ard, rose, in the III. and V. rows, agreeably 
to the annexed scale of ten rows: 


I. 1. 

II. 2. 

III. 3. 

IV. 4. 

V. 3. 

VI. 2. 

VII. 1. 


Both these plans will require an equal number of the three classes; 
tricolours being planted as bizards or byblomens, according as they 
bear the nearest resemblance to either class. The superiority of 
planting according to these methods, over the promiscuous manner, 
needs only once to be seen by the connoisseur to be appreciated. 

But the arrangement of the colours is not all that is necessary, the 
heights also must be attended to. The small figures in the above 


I. II. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. IX. X. 


Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Kose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

,Biz. 

Rose. 


I. 

ir. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII 

IX. 

X. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

By. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro, 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ra 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Ro. 
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scales represent the four gradations of height. The tallest varieties 
are placed in the middle or 4th row, and are called fourth row flowers, 
the shortest in the outside rows, and the others of. intermediate 
heights should be placed in the 2d and 3d rows. In several of the 
Trade Catalogues the row in which each variety should be grown is 
given, which is a great assistance to amateurs; but in cases where a 
root has not attained its fiill size, though a blooming root, it should 
be planted one row farther from the centre of the bed than marked in 
the Catalogues. 

To keep a bed well regulated, some changes are necessary every 
year, which should of course be noted down, when the tulips are in 
bloom. 

Having trespassed too much on your space, I will conclude with a 
hope that the foregoing observations will not be altogether useless to 
your readers. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS. 

'BY J. M., STOKB NEWINGTON, LONDON. 

When you informed the readers of the Cabinet about the splendid 
geraniums exhibited at the Horticultural Society, you promised them 
that you would give, in a future number, the mode of treatment they 
had received ; but that I have not seen yet, in which (I must say) I 
am disappointed, for I wished very much to know if there was any 
thing new in their treatment.* 

A subscriber in the November number of the Cabinet asks you for 
the said information. But the number for the month of January has 
come out, and still the said information has not appeared. It is 
desirable it should be given, for many an amateur in the cultivation 
of that splendid tribe of plants has looked forward for the said infor¬ 
mation with delight, thinking it would he a guide for them, to bring 
them that was under their care as nigh the same perfection as they 
appeared at the Horticultural Society. But that desire they must give 
up for another season, A floriculturist in Devonshire has been so 
kind as to give us his treatment of that splendid tribe; but I hope he 
will not think it too much of me in saying his mode of cultivation is 
* The person who promised it us has not yet fulfilled his engagement. — Con- 

DUCTOK. 
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not quite the same as tliat which is practised in the neighbourhood 
that 1 live in (which is about three miles from London). 

The following detail contains the mode of treatment practised:— 

The cuttings are put in, in the month of August, into a mixture of 
sand and leaf mould well decomposed. When struck, they are potted 
off into small sixties, in a mixture composed as follows:—One barrow 
load of maiden mould (t.c. the top spit well chopped with the spade) 
taken from a sheep pasture the year previous, one barrow load of 
leaf mould, one barrow load of bog soil, (well chopped with the spade^) 
one barrow load of well rotted frame dung, and about three parts of 
a barrow load of sharp sand, all well mixed together, but must not be 
sifted. When potted off, they must be kept in a close frame for a 
short time, and when started to grow, take off the tops, so that it will 
induce side shoots, and tliey will make good bushy plants. By the 
third or fourth week in September shift them into large sixties, in a 
composit, the same as when potted off into the small sixties, except 
not quite so much sand, say half a barrow load instead of three parts 
as before. Such as take the lead, and grow stronger than the others, 
are shifted into forty-eights about the third or fourth week in October, 
in a compost something similar as when potted into the large sixties, 
except using two barrow loads of maiden mould instead of one ; as 
this will be the last shifting until the third or fourth week in February, 
for it is not advisable to have them in such rich cofnpost during winter: 
for when it is so, it remains longer damp after watering, especially if it 
sets in damp and cloudy weather after watering, which causes the 
production of something similar to mildew upon the stalks of the leaves: 
when this occurs, it is destroyed by giving plenty of air, atid applying 
a little gentle fire; if the weather does not allow top air to be given, 
as much front air is admitted as possible. 

By the third or fourth week in February they are again shifted; 
some into forty-eights, and the largest into thirty-two, in a mixture 
composed as follows:—One barrow-load of maiden mould, the same 
sort as recommended before, well chopped with the spade; two bar¬ 
row-loads of leaf-mould; two barrow-loads of well-rotted frame- 
dung ; one barrow-load of bog-soil, well chopped with the spade; 
and half a baiTow-load of sharp sand; all well mixed together, but 
by no means is sifted. In using, a little of the roughest is put at 
the bottom of the pot. By the first of April they are usually 
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growing freely, and some of them showing flower; and to keep them 
healthy and flourishing during the summer, a little liquid manuie, 
say twice a week, is given. 

I have now given one year’s treatment; but to give the readers of 
the Cabinet the regular attention the show-flowers receive, I musf 
carry them through another season. And who will object to that, 
when repaid with such a sight, (or nigh unto it,) and such plants, as 
were exhibited at the Horticultural Society meeting? By the Ist of 
August, these very plants, that have been so nursed, are cut back, 
turned out of the pots, and all the mould shook from the roots; 
some of them are potted into forty-eights, and some of the largest 
and best-rooted ones into thirty-twos, in a mixture the same as when 
potted into the forty-eights the previous October. When potted, 
they are put into a frame or pit, arid kept close for a week or two, 
watering them over head with a pot and rose. By the third or fourth 
week in September, they are removed into the geranium-house, care 
being taken to give them as much air as possible, ^d not quite so 
much water. Whilst kept here, it is found necessary to keep 
turning them round on the stage, about once a fortnight, to have 
them in good form. By the third or fourth week in Februaty, they 
are shifted into wide-mouthed twenty-fours, and some of the largest 
into wide-mouthed sixteens, in a mixture the same as they were 
shifted into last February, About the second or third week in 
March, they are tied to five, six, or more (according to the number 
of shoots) neat green stakes; and after being staked, and replaced 
upon the stage, they are not turned after^ for if turned round after 
being staked they do not look so well. By the month of April, they 
require to have a little liquid manure, as recommended before. 
When the lateral shoots push forward, and there appears to be too 
many, they are thinned away, so as to leave each plant open and 
regular. The shoots are usually freely produced, and a second thin¬ 
ning is frequently found necessary. This attention is very requisite, 
as it keeps the plants in a neat form, and gives considerable vigour 
to them, the result being bold trusses of large blooms, such as have 
been seen in the exhibitions in and around London. 

As the flowers begin to expand, they are shaded when the sun is 
out, with canvass, or thin gauze, fixed to a roller that is readily pulled 
up and down as required. 
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By following the foregoing practice, I have had some splendid 
geraniums, both in colour and size; and where practised elsewhere, 
the same success will be realized. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON FUMIGATING GREENHOUSES. 


BY C. W. P. 

Having derived much information from the perusal of your Flori- 
cultural Cabinet, which I have taken from its commencement, in¬ 
duces me to offer the following remarks, which, if worthy of publi¬ 
cation, I shall feel obliged by your inserting in an early number. 

The plans in general use for fumigating greenhouses have appeared 
to me to be accompanied with trouble and inconvenience, which has 
induced me to offer you a description of the plan I have adopted for 
many years, which is both simple, cheap, and successful. I have a 
small wire stand, or table, about the size of a large dinner-plate, 
with four legs; a slight sketch of which I here give. 



On this I place the lighted tobacco, and put the stand, or table, 
on the ground, just inside the greenhouse-door; I close the latter, 
when I find there is always sufficient draught to keep the tobacco 
burning. By this means, the house is in a very short time full of 
smoke, without any trouble of blowing or annoyance of smoke to the 
individual. I think this method of fumigating can be adapted to all 
greenhouses, as there will always be found air enough to keep the 
tobacco burning. 
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ARTICLE IV, 

HINTS ON PACKING PLANTS. 

BY MR. CAREY TYSO, FLORIST, WALLINGFORD, BERKSHIRE. 

It is the practice of many florists, when they take up a plant, to lift 
it with all the earth which is held together by the roots, and then to 
press the soil close around them with their hands ; and this they do 
to prevent the plant receiving injury by the removal. But a little 
reflection, and, what is more convincing, a little experience, shows 
that this operation is highly injurious. Suppose, as an example, 
some Pinks, taken from a bed composed of a stiff, fine-grained loam, 
were taken up and treated in this way, but in all other respects care- 
ftdly packed, and sent a hundred miles by coach. The time inter¬ 
vening between the taking-up and re-planting may be forty-eight 
hours, and it will be found that the ball of loam has become hard¬ 
ened, and to a certain degree dried. The roots will consequently 
be incased in impenetrable soil—the fibres will be encircled in a 
hard crust or inclosure. They are planted in this state in a suitable 
compost, but the plants do not flourish; they remain in statu quo 
for a month, and then sicken, dwindle, and, perhaps, die. On 
taking them up, I have found the roots have never got without the 
inclosure, and consequently have never derived nutriment from the 
compost in which they were planted. In an experiment recently made 
with Carnation plants, selected of the same sort, similar size and 
state of health, planted in the same soil, in the same pots, I found, 
at the close of seven weeks, that the plants potted with the soil 
pressed round the roots turned pale and sickly at the tops, and 
drooped as if they had suffered for want of water; while those 
planted with loose roots looked in health. The difference was mani¬ 
fest in the appearance of the plants. I then took them up, and 
found the roots of those with pressed soil had in a few places just 
begun to protrude through the enclosure; but the ball remained 
hard, and detached from the soil in the pots : while the roots of the 
plants potted with loose earth had shot down by the sides of the pot 
to within an inch of the bottoni^ and were well established. 

The injury that florist’s flowers, such as Pinks, Carnations, Picotees, 
Polyanthuses, Pansies, &c., sustain from such treatment is certainly 
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not known, or the practice would be abandoned. To those who are 
80 unfortunate as to receive plants in this state, I should say,—place 
the balls in a dish of Water, and soak them till the soil can be cleared 
from the roots, and then carefully plant them. Persons who may 
fear to do this with all the plants they may thus receive from a dis¬ 
tance, let them try the experiment with half of them, and they will 
soon perceive that even this method, harsh as it is, will be found better 
than planting them incased in hard, stiff soil, through which the 
fibrous roots of plants will require several months to struggle. 

Plants should be packed with the earth loosely round the roots, in 
a little moist moss, and inclosed in brown paper. The foliage of 
plants should be surrounded with soft dry moss. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON RAISING TULIP SEED. 

BY MK. JOHN slater, ALBION PLACE, LOWER BROUGHTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

The raising of Tulips from seed, having at last engaged the attention 
of florists in this neighbourhood, I presume that a few remarks as to 
the best means of obtaining it will prove acceptable to the readers of 
the Cabinet. The last two years have been very unfavourable for 
that purpose, and as the weather is in general more moist in the 
northern counties than the southern, it rarely happens that seed 
can be matured. In the year 1838 I found it impossible, by the 
usual method, to procure a pod of seed, as the pericarpium, from the 
moisture, damped and mildewed off. The year 1839 I took a dif¬ 
ferent plan. As soon as the petals fell off I procured a piece of 
wood two inches broad and four inches long, and at one end I made 
a nich with a saw upwards of one inch deep, sufficient to hold firmly 
a square of glass six inches by four or five, and at the other end cut 
a hole about three quarters of an inch square. I then put a carnation 
stick through the square hole, and stuck it down near the bulb, and 
let the square of glass be within two inches of the top of the peri¬ 
carpium, which prevented the wet from lodging in it. This is easily 
done by having holes bored in the stick every two inches, through 
which a nail or piece of wire can be inserted to prevent the glass from 
touching the seed-vessel. I then got a piece of metallic wire and 
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fastened the stem to the stick to prevent it from moving from the centre 
of the glass, and examined each from time to time. As the stem 
'will generally grow two or more inches, when it is the case I raise the 
glass so as to be the prescribed height. By following out this plan 
I was enabled to ripen a considerable number of pods from very 
valuable and first-rate varieties, without losing one.* 

The best time for sowing seed is the first week in February, in 
pots, which I find much better than sowing it the first week in Janu¬ 
ary, as stated by me in a former article. The pots must be plac^ in 
a cold frame until the middle or latter end of April, and then plunged 
in soil and placed in a good situation in the open garden. By at¬ 
tending to this, an amateur will find that his hopes will not be 
blighted, and in due time he may be able to enjoy the satisfaction of 
having seedling breeders. 


ARTICLE VI. 

REMARKS ON THE PROPERTIES OF TULIPS. 

BY MK. JOHN SLATER, ALBION STREET, LOWER BROUGHTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

In answer to the query of‘‘Tenurbsrespecting a list of Tulips 
combining the properties described in Mr. Forbes’s article on “ the 
Tulip,” allow me to observe that the florists in the north of England 
and those of the southern differ much with respect to the properties. 
I cordially agree with the southern florists in rejecting all that have 
stained bottoms, as I consider nothing detracts so much from the 
beauties as a tinged bottom. But it unfortunately happens that a 
considerable number of them marks most beautifully, and it is on 
that account they maintain their place as stage flowers. In the 
south, what are considered extra fine Tulips, such as Everard, 
Strong’s King and some others, would not, in the north, be saleable 
as stage flowers, although they possess every requisite except one, 
that is, the marking. It is to be regretted that no attempt has been 
made to assimilate the properties. The readers of the Cabinet will 

* When the seed is ripe, the pod will assume a yellowish brown colour, and it 
will open at the sides; it must then be cut, and the end of the pod tied with a 
piece of thread to keep the seed from falling out: then hang it up in a dry place 
until the time of sowing; the seed keeps better in the pod than when out. 
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perhaps recollect that, in an article on the Tulip, I alluded particu¬ 
larly to the difference of opinion, with the view of something being 
done. The northern florists appreciate all the properties (as I before 
said), save one, admired in the south, and that is the marking; but 
instead of those irregular blotches, they require a feathered flower to 
be beautifully pencilled all round the petal, without the least break 
in the feathering, so as to show the ground colour; and any mark or 
blotch, except the feathering, is considered as a fault, and if it does 
not come to this standard, or nearly so, it is rejected as not worthy of 
being cultivated as a stage flower. Again, a flamed Tulip must also 
possess a good beam. By a beam, I do not mean to call a straight 
line up the centre of the petal a beam, such as the northern florists 
would acknowledge as one, but which is called so in the south. 
They want pencilling branching out from this beam to the feathering, 
the more the better, if sufficient of the ground colour is shown. 
This is what constitutes a flamed Tulip. It is impossible for one 
who is not acquainted with this difference to recommend a list to 
“Tenurbs.*’ I purpose going to Haarlem in May to select a few 
new varieties for sale, in addition to what has been sent me this sea¬ 
son on trial, as well as on my return to visit the principal places in 
the south of England, to make remarks, &c. upon Tulips that may be 
considered to possess the properties generally required by florists; 
till that period arrives, a correct list cannot well be made out. It is a 
mistaken idea, that the Dutch excel us in new varieties of this 
flower at this present time. I have been informed by one of the 
oldest establishments in Haarlem, that but little attention is paid to 
the raising of late Tulips, and that the best varieties were not raised 
by the Dutch, but were raised principally by the monks, &c. in the 
gardens of the monasteries of Ghent, Valenciennes, Dunkirk, and 
Lisle, many years ago, where existed the finest collections. It was 
by purchasing from these collections,that the Dutch florists gained so 
much celebrity. In the north of England there are a few varieties 
of considerable merit, but the price is here considered very high 
if 5/. is asked, whilst the London florists, perhaps for the same, 
would ask 50/. There is a rose, which I consider the finest ever 
raised in England, grown by two or three individuals, of which I be¬ 
lieve there is only one broken, the feathering a most beautiful rosy 
scarlet, and the cup, &c. such as would please all. There is perhaps 
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six or eight breeders of it, and it sells readily at 21«. each. No 
doubt a many new varieties will every year make their appearance, 
and I doubt not but England will enjoy as great celebrity as ever 
Holland did. Should “ Tenurbs ” wish for any other information 
not conveyed in this, I shall feel pleasure in answering any inquiries 
he may make, so far as my humble abilities will permit. 

I purpose publishing a catalogue in July, which will contain up¬ 
wards of sixty new varieties of broken flowers possessed by no other 
florist in England, together with upwards of 200 select varieties of 
seedling breeders, and at the same time intend to notice, as far as 
possible, the various names under which some varieties are sold; 
also what kinds possess the properties required by all florists. If an 
article on the history of the Tulip will be of service to the readers of 
the Cabinet, I will forward it for the April number. 

[We feel, we believe, with all the readers of the Cabinet 
who are admirers of this splendid flower, greatly obliged to Mr. 
Slater for the very useful articles which he furnished us, and which 
appeared in former numbers: they are the best practical observations 
upon the Tulip we ever saw; for them and the other interesting and 
valuable articles inserted in the present number, we feel under great 
obligations to him. The other communication we shall be glad to 
receive.— Conductor.] 


PART II. 

LIST OP NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

FROM PERIODICALS. 

1. Bol’Vardia SPLENDEN8, Splendid Bouvardia. (Bot. Mag. 3781.) Rubi- 
aceee. Tetrandria Monogvnia. There is a great similarity between' this and 
the well-known B. triphylla at first sight ; but this is of freer growth, leaves 
narrower, and more scabrous; the flowers, too, are of a more splendid colour, 
being of a fine vermilion. We have seen it in bloom in the gardens of the 
London Horticultural Society. It requires a similar treatment to the B. try- 
phylla, and, as is the case with all others of the genus, it is very easily increased 
by slips, or cuttings of the roots, inserted in sand or sandy peat, and struck in 
beat. The plant merits a place in every greenhouse and flower-garden. Plants 
being so readily raised, and so beautiful, renders it a valuable acquisition for 
planting in a bed in the flower-garden. The well-known B. triphylla, and more 
especially B. Jacquiniflora, we have long grown in beds, and have been among 
the prettiest plants so cultivated. 

2. Catasetum Russellianum, the Duke of Bedford’s Catasetum. (Bot. 
Mag. 3777.) A native of Guatemala, and sent in 1838 to this country by Mr. 
Skinner. The flowers are produced on a raceme, and are very numerous, of a 
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greenish-white. Each flower is about two inches and a half across. The spe¬ 
cific name was given in compliment to the late Duke of Bedford, who was a 
muniflccnt patron and steady friend of botany and horticulture, an evidence of 
which may be seen in the unrivalled collections of many genera of plants now 
cultivated in the gardens and grounds at Woburn Abbey. 

3. Epidbndruh Parkinsonianom, Mr. Parkinson’s. (Bot. Mag. 3778.) 
Orchidea), Gynandria Monandria. A native of Mexico, and sent from thence to 
this country by John Parkinaon, Esq., late Consul General at Mexico. The 
flowers are produced on a long branching stem, each lateral one terminating 
with two or three large scentless flowers. Petals and sepals of a brownish- 
green. Lip and column of a pretty orange. Each flower is about four inches 
across. 

4. Gelasine azurea. Azure-flowered, (Bot. Mag. 3779.) Iridaces. Hex- 
andria Monog^mia. Sent to this country from Boston, in North America, by 
J. W’. Boot, Esq., who received it from the Banda Oriental. A plant has 
bloomed in the select collection of the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, at Spoflbrth. 
The plant has been grown in the greenhouse, but it appears to be likely to thrive 
well in the open ground, if protected with a few leaves, or something of that 
light and protecting nature, through winter. The flower-stem rises to about 
two feet high, having a spatha of several flowers. Each flower is in form and 
size like a smallish crocus, and of a fine azure-blue colour. Gelcuine, from 
geiaiinus, a smiling dimple. 

5. Impatiens macrochila, Large-lipped Balsam. (Bot, Reg. Fig. 8, 1840.) 
Balsamineae. Pentandria Monogynia. A native of the north of India, which 
was introduced into this country, in 1839, by the Directors of the East India 
Company. The plant is annual, and during the last autumn bloomed most pro¬ 
fusely in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, and where it appeared 
to be as hardy as any other annual. The plant grows eight or ten feet high. 
The flowers are produced in terminating umbels, of a fine deep rose-colour, 
having the spur beautifully spotted with darker. Each flower is about two inches 
across. It is a very desirable species for ornamenting the flower border or green¬ 
house in summer. 

6. Impatiens tricornis, Three-horned Balsam. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 9, 1840.) 
Balsaminem. Pentandria Monogynia. This new species is from India, and^in- 
troduced with the before-described I. macrochila. The plant is annual, pro¬ 
ducing its blossoms on axillary racemes ; they are yellow, prettily spotted with 
dark. The flowers have much the appearance of those of the Touch-me-not. 
It is stated by Dr. Wight that India swarms with species of this interesting 
genus ; at least one hundred species are found. A moist climate and moderate 
temperature are most favourable to their growing vigorously. 

7. Maxillaria cucullata, Hooded Maxillaria. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 12, 1840.) 
Orchideae. Gynandria Monandria. The flowers are small, and not peculiarly 
interesting. Each is about an inch across, of a red and yellow colour. The 
flower-stem rises about six inches high, and the terminating scape contains one 
flower. It is a native of Equinoctial America. 

8. MandeVILLA suAVEOLENs, Swcet-sccnted. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 7, 1840.) 
Apocynacese. Pentandria Monogynia. This plant had been discovered by Mr. 
Tweedy, and sent to this country under the name of Chilian Jasmine. H. J. 
Mandeville, Esq., more recently sent seeds of it to the Hon. W. F. Strangways, 
who presented a portion to the London Horticultural Society. The plant is a 
climbing shrub, grows rapidly, and it appears likely to be an abundant bloomer. 
The flowers are of a beautiful white, of a hell-shaped form, having a fine parted 
mouth. Each flower is about two inches long and two inches across the mouth. 
They are deliciously fragrant, and being of a pure white, and so large, produce 
a pretty effect. The plant highly merits a place in every conservatory or green¬ 
house. When the plant has ceased blooming, it requires to be cut in similar to 
the vine. 

9. Oncidium ORNiTHORHYNciiuM, Bird-billed. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 10, 1840.) 
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Orchidese. Gynandria Monandria. (Synonym O. roseum.) This very beautiful 
species was originally discovered in the temperate parts of Mexico, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 6000 feet above the sea. It has more recently been discovered by Mr. 
Skinner in Guatemala, and sent to the splendid collection of R. Bateman, Esq., 
with whom it has bloomed. The flowers are produced nurnerously on a 
branching panicle. Each flower is about three quarters of an inch across, of 
a pretty rosy-pink colour. When the panicles are allowed to grow naturally, 
they are pendulous, and have a very ornamental appearance. The fragrance of 
the flowers very much resembles that of new hay. 

10. PuvA ciKuuLEA, Blue Puya. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 11, 1840.) Bromeliaceae. 
Hexandria Trigynia. (Synonym Pourretia carulea.) The plant is perennial, 
half-hardy, and in appearance is very like a narrow-leaved Pine-apple pl^t. 
The flower-stem rises to three or four feet high, terminating in a scape of im¬ 
bricated flowers. They are at first of a pretty blue, and afterwards become 
spirally rolled up, and change to a deep rosy-red. It is found to thrive even in 
the poorest soil and driest places, and would be found ornamental for a rough 
bank. 


IN NURSERIES. 

Correa Lindlbyana, an hybrid raised by Mr. Milner, and deservedly named 
in compliment to Dr. Lindley. We saw the plant at Mr. Groom’s. The flowers 
are of a pretty rose-colour. ^ 

Correa Cavbnuishii, another hybrid raised by Mr. Milner, with rose-coloured 
flowers, at Mr. Groom’s. 

Ipomba'splendens. The foliage of this new species is nine inches long, and 
proportionally broad, giving it a noble appearance. The flowers are of a rosy- 
pink, having a deeper coloured centre. The plant is cultivated in the stove of 
Messrs. Rollisson’s, Tooting. 

IxoRA incarnata, a beautiful flesh-coloured flower of this pretty genus, at 
the Tooting Nursery, grown in the stove. 

Strobolanthus scabrilla, a stove-plant, which is very like a Justicia 
coccinea. In the stove at Tooting Nursery. 

Trachymenb LiLAciNA. The old inhabitant of our flower-gardens, T. csefulea, 
is[well-known for its deep blue and profusion of flowers ; this new species is like 
it, excepting the flowers are of a pale lilac colour. It is a native of the Swan 
River colony, and was bloomed in the Clapton Nursery. 

Boronia anbmonipolia. The foliage of this new species is very pretty; the 
specific name conveys its form. It has not bloomed, that we could hear of; 
but the tribe being pretty greenhouse-plants, il will doubtless be worth 
possessing. 

CuoROZEUA lANciFOLiA. This ncw species has foliage of a lance-form, near 
three inches long, and gives the plant a very pretty appearance. All the kinds 
of Chorozemas that have bloomed in this country are interesting and pretty, 
and though this new species has not bloomed at the Clapton Nursery, no doubt 
it will be an acceptable plant. At present the price of a plant is five guineas. 

Acacia novjb Spec. We observed, at Mr. Low’s, a new species of Acacia, 
having a flat stem, and the entire plant covered with hairs. It will be a pretty 
addition to the greenhouse. 

PiHELiA INTERMEDIA, a uew spccies, having corymbous heads of white 
flowers. 

Jacksonia (Novsb Spec.) This new greenhouse plant is very like an Ulex 
(common Furze) in its appearance. It has pea-formed flowers, on long pen¬ 
dulous racemes, of a fine yellow colour. Mr. l^w will soon have plants for sale. 

Edpatorium ODORATissiMUM. Mr. Low has raised this pretty species from 
seed received from Mexico. The plant appears to be a greenhouse shrub, pro¬ 
ducing panicles of pretty rosy-pink flowers. 
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WiLSONiA MUARA, a DOW plant which we saw in the Tooting Nursery j it ap¬ 
pears to be a greenhouse-plant. It was not in bloom, but we understood it is a 
pretty flowering plant, having yellow flowers, with a dark velvet centre. 

PnATYLOBiUH Murrayanum, a new and beautiful flowering greenhouse plant, 
having large pea-formed flowers, the wings orange, with purple edges, and a 
keel. This we saw in the Tooting Nursery. 

Primula Sinensis var. plena. A double white-flowered Chinese Primrose 
has been raised; we saw plants of it profusely in bloom at the Pine Apple 
Nursery, and another double-flowered variety with pale-pink flowers. The pre¬ 
sent price is one guinea per plant. They are valuable acquisitions to so charm- 
ing a plant. 

Convolvulus bryoni^florus. We saw a pretty plant of it at the Pine 
Apple Nursery; it is grown in an open frame, so as to have slight protection 
in severe winters if required. It is a twining plant, producing light purple 
flowers, which are very ornamental. The foliage is pretty, having a mailow-like 
appearance. In a cool greenhouse, or trained against an open south aspected 
wall, the plant would be ornamental. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On a suitable Soil for the Anemone. —I should be much obliged if you 
could inform me, through the medium of your Floricultural Cabinet,’’ what 
the Double Anemones thrive best in, whether a light sandy soil, loamy, or what 
composition is proper for them ? If you could answer me in your next Cabinet,’* 
I should be roost happy, as it is getting very late for them. 

A constant Subscriber to your Cabinet in Kent. 

January 22, 1840. 

On Pbntstemon Cobcea, and P. Murrayanum. —Being a great admirer of 
that splendid pl^nt, Pentstemon Cobcea, as well as P. Murrayanum, and having 
failed frequently in keeping them alive, as they appear to die off suddenly, at 
all times of the year, without any apparent cause, 1 should feel greatly obliged 
to any of your intelligent contributors if they would explain some successful 
mode of treatment with those beautiful flowering plants, which would no doubt 
be highly useful to many plant-growers as well as myself. 

Cornwall, Feb, 1, 1840. Jack Frost. 

On Bulbous Rooted Irises. —If one of your correspondents who is acquainted 
with the English and Spanish Iris would give a list of each, with the descrip¬ 
tion of the flower, and also a few remarks as to the time and depth they ought 
to be planted, I doubt not but that it will be very acceptable to many of your 
readers, as well as greatly oblige an 

Ireland, Ftb, 10, 1840. Irish Subscriber. 

[Messrs. Lockhart having a most superb collection of them for sale, and which 
they bloomed admirably for the last five years, the Conductor applied to those 
gentlemen for a reply, which is subjoined as under.]— Conductor. 

The treatment of the English and Spanish Iris is the most simple imaginable, 
and they are perfectly hardy, The English Iris merely requires good garden 
ground, and to be planted in the beginning of October, fioi later. The distance 
Kom bulb to bulb ought to be six inches, and the depth four inches, reckoning 
from the point of the bulb. 

F 
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• If required to be taken up) do so a fortnight after they have done blooming, 
for they otherwise begin to vegetate again at the root, and if then removed, the 
roots would be weakened. 

After taking them up, place them out of the sun, behind a hedge or fence, on 
the bare ground, until the planting time. 

The Spanish Iris requires similar treatment, with the exception that they 
ought not to be planted before the beginning of November, as they come up so 
much sooner than the English Iris. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH IRIS. 

Agathon, pure white. 

Aglaurus, slate colour, red spots. 
Alida, pure white, pink mottle. 
Antomedon, dove colour, red spots. 
Atlas, porcelain, red spots. 

Aurora, light blue spotted. 

Brutus, white, ruse spots. 

Chio, pale slate colour. 

Clito, white, red spots. 

Constantia, azure blue. 

Coronax, porcelain. 

Due d*Anjou, grisdelin. 

Duchess of Kent, white, beautifully 
pencilled with light blue. 
Elphinstone, purple. 

Enchantress, mulberry. 

Fingal, bright light blue. 

Grand Protector, rose, red spots. 
Homerus, light blue spotted. 
Hyperides, white, red spots. 

Intendant, red maroon. 

La Beaute, white, red spots. 

La Comtesse, mulberry. 

Lord Derby, splendid rich blue, 
Manteau Grisdelin, white, pencilled 
with light blue. 

. - Pourpre, red purple. 

Menander, dark rich mulberry. 

Minos, rich blue, indigo spots. 

Moritz, dark blue, indigo mottle. 

Passe blue Camelot. 

Pourpre Superbe. 

Seraphina, light mulberry. 

Sophocles, white, red spots. 
Terpsichore, porcelain, blue spots. 
Theron, lilac, red mottle. 

Ultra Marine. 

Ulysses, light blue. 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF SPANISH IRIS. 

Azure, incomparable. 

Couronne, blue. 

Erin, green, purple, and bronze. 
Horatius, purple and yellow. 

Juliette, porcelain and yellow. 

Jaune Superb, bright yellow. 

Kroon van Indien, purple and brown. 
La dame du Lac, lilac, citron, and 
white. 

La blanchisseuse, white. 

La Candeur, citron and grey white. 

La d^licatesse, blue and lilac. 

La Laitiere, dark lilac, and yellow. 

La cherie, grey, blue and yellow. 
L’indienne, blue and bronze. 

Lord Nelson, blue. 

Ma favorite, dark yellow. 

Manteau ducal, blue and bronze. 
Musidora, daffodel yellow. 

Oliviere, olive. 

Pompe funebre, very dark put pie and 
bronze. 

Pizarro, brown and bronze. 

Phocion, bronze. 

Pantheon, citron. 

Vulcan, bronze and purple. 


ANSWERS. 

A Selected List of Tulips as requested by E.N.N. in the December 
Number, 1839. [The following named kinds we saw in bloom in June last, in 
the splendid collection of Mr. Groom, Walworth, and were offered to us at the 
prices annexed.— Conductor.] 


cherry and rose kinds. 

(Such have white grounds broken 
with (lififerent shades of cherry and 
rose colours.) 

s, d, 

Andromache •••••••• ... 3 6 


«. d. 

Catharine... .. 2 6 

Claudiana. 7 6 

Comte de Vergennes. 7 6 

Dominga. 2 6 

Duchess of Clarence.. 2 6 
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9. d. 

Dulcioea. ..... 2 6 

Fleur des Dames. 2 6 

Georgius Tertius. 2 0 

Grande Rose Imperiale....... 10 0 

Hebe Superfine. 2 6 

Julia . 7 6 

Manteaii Ducal. 3 6 

Maria Theresa... 2 6 

Monsieur Pitt. 2 6 

Perle Brilliant. 2 6 

Pretiosa Superba.;. 2 6 

Reine des Cerises.. • 2 6 

Rosa Blanca. 7 6 

Rose Cerise Ellanche......... 10 6 

Rose Monte. 8 0 

Rose Quarto Rectifida. 5 0 

Triomphe de Hollande.. 2 6 

Triomphe Royal. 2 6 

Vesta. 2 6 


B1BLOCKMAN8. 

(White grounds broken with different 


shades of purple.) 

9. d, 

Alexander Magnus. 5 0 

Ambassadeur de Hollande .... 7 0 

Belle Actrice. 2 6 

Cleopatra..... • 2 6 

De'demona. 2 6 

Duchess of Tuscany. 2 6 

——-of Wellington....... 3 6 

Eminent... 2 6 

Gloria Alborum. .. 2 6 

Gloom’s White ... 5 0 

Holmes’s King... 2 6 

Hugobert .. 3 6 

Imp6ratrice de Maroc. .....•• 10 0 
La mdre Brun Incomparable • • 2 6 

Laura. 2 6 

Moreau .. 2 6 


9 </. 


Ne plus XJltra l 0 

Prince Regent. 2 6 

Princess Charlotte Cenatoph .. 5 0 

Reine de Egypt. 2 6 

Roi de Bornea. 3 6 

Roi de Siam. 5 0 

Rubens. 3 0 

Violet Lelat. 5 0 

Wallers. 3 6 

Washington. 2 0 


BIZARDS. 

(Have various colours on yellow 


grounds.) 

rr. rf. 

Abercrombie. 2 6 

Castrum Doloris. 5 0 

Cato. 2 6 

Charbonnier Noir. 7 6 

Charlamonte ... 2 0 

Charles Tenth. 5 0 

Commandant. 2 6 

Duke of Clarence ........... 5 0 

Emperor of Austria. 10 6 

-of Russia. 5 0 

Franklin’s Washington. 2 6 

Ophir .... •. • 7 b 

Octimus. 10 6 

Othello. 2 6 

Pizarro. 2 6 

Platoff. 5 0 

Polyphemus. 21 0 

Pont de Arcole.. 2 6 

Porter's Palafox. 2 6 

Prince Leopold. 2 6 

Superbissima. 2 6 

Surpasse Catafalque. 2 6 

Vulcan. 5 0 

William Pitt (Holmes’s) ..... 5 0 


REMARKS. 

On Manaqbmbnt of Bulbs in Water Glasses. At this season of the year 
considerable attention is given to the culture of Bulbs in glasses. ] have paid 
some regard to a practice so interesting, and give the following remarks on the 
treatment pursued, and of other means come under my notice. ' 

Sometimes a large vessel, two or three feet in diameter and a foot or so deep, 
with a cover fitted to it which has holes in it, in concentric circles, on which 
a collection of Bulbs are placed, the largest kinds at the centre, as Polyanthus, 
Narcissus, then Hyacinths, and for the outer circle. Crocuses, &c. On some 
occasions a cone, or semi-globe, or semi«dome is constructed by tin troughs four 
or six iuches deep, and about two inches wide, to which covers having holes for 
the Bulbs are fitted. This form admits the Bulbs being placed in horizontal 
rows, which rise one above another to the summit. After the roots are placed, the 
whole is genarally covered neatly with some pretty kind of moss, so that f^ 
upper part of the Bulb U only seen. In this way I have grown and bloomed 
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tliem fine, which had a beautiful appearance. A small upright wire was at¬ 
tached, to which each flower stem was secured when it required support. The 
water is renewed in the troughs without disturbing the roots or Bulbs, a 
small tap being fixed to draw off the stale water, and a vessel with a lung spout 
to pour the fresh in. A tin bottom in which the construction is placed secures 
the drip from doing injury to any furniture or window-board. In blooming them 
in glasses, two kinds of glasses are used, viz. bright or clear glass, and the other 
darkened: the latter is the best for the purpose, the shade excludes the light 
from the roots, and has a tendency to promote the greater vigour of the plant. 
The most successful mode of bloommg the Hyacinth is, when the Bulb is placed 
on the glass ; keep it in a dark place till the shoot has pushed an inch or more, 
when it is removed to the light. This is an essential practice to succeed well. 

When the bulb is first put to the glass, the water need not be changed for a 
week or ten days, after which it ought to be changed every two or three days, 
putting in at each time a small piece of saltpetre. Every time the water is 
changed after the roots have pushed, they should be carefully cleaned by rinsing 
them in clear water, &c. in order to remove a clammy consistence which adheres 
to the roots, and, closing up the pores, causes the plant to become sickly. 

I always take care to have the water to change with about the same tempera¬ 
ture as that taken away. Whenever I perceive a sort of muddiness in the water, 
whether at the end of two days or more, I have it removed immediately; when 
rain or pond-water can be had, such is preferable to hard water. 

On Nott’s and Arnott’s Stoves, and Kyantzkd Wood. There were in¬ 
quiries, made some time since, in the Floricultural Cabinet,*’ if Nott’s or 
Amott’s Stoves would heat a small greenhouse or hothouse, well; and having 
seen three or four instances where they have been tried, 1 can acquaint you they 
totally fail in the intended effect. The iron stove must not be in the house, and 
without it the pipes do not convey the heat sufficiently, so cheaply or so regu¬ 
larly as the common fire flue, or the hot water system, both of which are very far 
superior. 

Wherever the air of the house can communicate with the fire internally, the 
air is injured for the healthy growth of the plants. Some extensive experiments 
were m^e in Kent some years ago, by introducing heated air through iron pipes 
into the stoves, in the place of the plan of heating the air which may be there. 

The Kyanized wood is exceedingly injurious when used as tubs for growing 
plants or larger plants in; immediately the roots touch the sides of the tub the 
plant begins to droop, and soon after dies; so that the preservation of the plant 
is much to be considered before the preservation of the wood. 

Dec, 1839. J. R. 

On Annuals. —Annuals, as 1 have observed before, are flowers that rise, 
bloom, and die in the same year; and must therefore be raised from seed every 
spring. 

The first class of annuals, being very delicate, and requiring great care, with 
the constant assistance of glass frames, 1 shall not even name, since they do 
not enter into the nature of my work. 

I proceed to the second class, which are hardier than the above, though they 
should be raised in a warm border, and be covered with a hand-glass, if you 
wish them to flower in good time. 

The ten weeks’ StocKs will grow, if sown in a warm border, towards the end 
of March, and should be afterwards transplanted ; but if brought up in a hot¬ 
bed, they will flower a month or six weeks earlier. 

The China aster, Chrysanthemum, white and purple Sultan, African and 
French Marigolds, Fersicarias, &c. will grow well in a warm border of natural 
earth, if sown in April; but they also flower a month earlier if they are assisted 
by a hot-bed or glass. These annuals must be all planted out, when tolerably 
strong, into the spots where they are destined to remain in the borders, taking 
care to allow each plant plenty of space, that they may not crowd each other. 
The China aster branches into many stems and flowers, therefore they may be 
planted singly, or not less than six inches apart. The July flowers, or more 
commonly c^l^ gilliflowers, become expansive as they increase. They should 
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not be crowded together; three in a group are quite sufficient, and they should 
be six inches apart. The same may be said of the stock varieties. 

I have ever found the hardy annuals grow finest by allowing them to become 
self-sown. They flower some weeks earlier, and invariably produce larger and 
brighter flowers. 

When gathering my flower seeds in August and September, I allow one-half 
to remain sprinkled over the borders; and the young plants never fail appearing 
healthy and strong above ground in March and April, the months appropriated 
to sowing the seed. Thus, my Lavateras, Larkspurs, &c. are in beautiful blow, 
while the second crop, or seeds sown in spring, are but showing their green heads 
above the surface. 1 weed away the superfluous self-sown i)lants to my taste; 
but the birds take care that no one shall be encumbered with superfluity. 1 have 
by this means a first and second crop of the same annuals, but the crop of self- 
sown are far superior. They are up before the heats come on, to dry the earth, 
and dwindle the flower. 

Dig the ground well with your trowel, and rake it very fine, before you put in 
the seeds in spring. Annuals love a light, friable soil. All the hardy kinds 
may be sown in March, each sort in little separate patches, as follows:— 

Draw a little earth off the top to one side, then sprinkle in the seed, not too 
plentifully, and cover it again with the drawn-off earth. Half an inch is suffi¬ 
cient depth for small seed. The larger kind, such as sweet peas, lupins, &c. 
must be sown an inch in depth. When the plants have been up some time, thin 
them well. The more space you have, the finer the plants will rise. 

The hardy annuals will not bear transplanting: they must be left to flourish 
where they are sown. The large kinds, such as the lavatera or mallow, should 
only be sown in groups of three plants together. The lupin tribe should not 
exceed five plants in a group. The Convolvulus, also, requires four or five plants 
only in a group. Water the patches in dry weather moderately, and be careful 
never to use pump water. If you have no soft water, a tub should be placed in 
the garden to receive rain water; and if, as in towns, pump water must be chiefly 
used, let it remain a day or two in the tub, to soften in the air and sunshine. 

The first week in April is the safest period for sowing annuals, as the cutting 
winds have ceased by that time, and frost is not so much to be apprehended. 
The soft rains, also, fall in warm showers, to give life and germ to seeds and 
plants, and they appear in a shorter space of time. 

Those ladies who live in the vicinity of nursery gardens have a great advan¬ 
tage over the more remote flower-fanciers. They can be supplied, at a trifling 
expense, with all the tender annuals from hot-beds, either in pots, or drawn ready 
for immediate transplanting. 

If you do not raise your own seed, be careful how you purchase your stock, 
and of whom you receive it. Many seedsmen sell the refuse of many years’ 
stock to their youthful customers, and produce great disappointment. There is 
one way of ascertaining the goodness of the seed, which will not deceive. Pre¬ 
vious to sowing, plunge your lupin, sunflower, &c. seeds into a tumbler of water: 
the good seed will sink, while the light and useless part remains floating on 
the surface. 

If you grow your own seed, exchange it every two years with yonr neighbours. 
Seeds love change of soil; they degenerate, if repeatedly grown and sown upon 
the same spot, particularly sweet-peas. 

Sweet-peas should be put into the ground early in March, for they will bear 
the wind and weather. Make a circle round a pole, or some object to which 
they may cling as they rise; and put the peas an inch deep, having soaked 
them in water well saturated with arsenic, to guard them from the depredation 
of birds and mice. Add an-outer circle of peas every month, so that a con- 
tiuual bloom may appear. The circle first sown will ripen and pod for seed in 
the centre, while the outer vines will continue flowering till late in the autumn. 
When you have gathered a suflflcient number of ripe pods, cut away all the pods 
which may afterwards form with your knife. This strengthens the vines, and 
throws all their vigour into repeated blooms. 

Be very careful to throw away the arsenic water upon your heap of compost, 
and do not put that powerful poison into any thing which may be used after- 
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WAidi in the house. Soak the peas in a flower-pot saucer which is ne^er re¬ 
quired for any other purpose, and keep it on a shelf in the tool-house, covered 
up. Three or four hours’ soaking will be sufficient. If the wind and frosts be 
powerful and continued, shelter the peas through March, by covering them with 
straw or matting every evening. 

1 have got sweet- peas into very early blow by bringing them up in pots in¬ 
doors, and transplanting them carefully in April, without disturbing the roots. ' 
In doing this, push your finger gently through the orifice at the bottom of the 
flower-pot, and raise its contents " bodily.** Then place the ball of earth and 
plants into a hole trowelled out to receive it; cover it round gently, and, if the 
weather is dry, water it moderately. 

Ten weeks* stock is a very pretty annual, and continues a long time in bloom. 
Mignionette is the very sweetest of all perfumes, and should be sown in Sep¬ 
tember for early blowing, and again in March for a later crop. It is always 
more perfumy and healthy, if dug into the ground in autumn to sow itself. 
Venus’ Looking-glass is a very pretty, delicate flower. Indeed, every annual is 
lovely; and the different varieties give a gay and rich appearance to the flower- 
garden during the three summer mouths. 

The Clarkias are very pretty annuals, with a hundred other varieties lately 
introduced, and which are all specified in Mrs. Loudon’s new work upon annuals. 
My plan is, to give a general idea of their treatment only, under the classifica¬ 
tion of hardy annuals, or those annuals which may be nurtured without a 
hot-bed. 

Keep your annuals from looking wild and disorderly in a garden by allotting 
the smaller kinds their separate patches of ground; and trim the larger annuals 
from branching among other flowers. For instance, cut away the lowest branches 
of the China-aster, the African marigold, &c., and train the plant erect and 
neatly to a slight rod or stick; cut away the flowers as they drop, reserving one 
or two of the finest blooms only for seed ; a*;d let each plant look clean and neat 
in its own order. By cutting away flowers as they droop, the plant retains 
vigour enough to continue throwing out fresh flowers for a long period,-— 
(^Extract from every Lady her own Flower Gardener,') 

On Arnott's Stovb. —Having had a good deal of experience of the working 
of Dr. Arnott’s Stoves, in plant houses of various constructions, 1 am perfectly 
convinced that they are not at all adapted for such. And having seen, in the 
present month's Cabinet, an article by a florist, in which he expresses his entire 
confidence in them answering for such purposes, 1 am iuduced to pen the fol¬ 
lowing, but I may here state (and 1 hope T will be excused for doing so) that I 
am afraid the florist has not had sufldcient trial of his ^mali brick eiove in a large 
greenhouse, during a severe frost. I know by experience, as 1 have stated 
above, that in a sharp morning I have found my plants near the stove quite dry, 
and their leaves drooping, aud those along the front and at the extremity of the 
house not sufldciently hot, although I had removed some of the plants from the 
stove the night previous, as that has always to be done whenever a fire is neces¬ 
sary. And still 1 had one part of my plants suflfering from over heat, aud the 
other from cold, in a house not thirty feet long. The stove takes up a great 
deal of room in whatever part of the house they are placed : if at the front, which 
is the proper place for either flue, pipe, or stove, the chimney or tube must 
either be suspended across the centre of the house, with a rise to the back wall, 
or taken up through the glass, either of which is very unsightly, and it does not 
answer to take the tube on a level from the stove, without a very high perpen¬ 
dicular chimney, to cause sufficient draught to make the fire burn. If under a 
greenhouse stage it would destroy plants to stand once in it, they require to be 
removed double the size of the top of the stove ; and it is not very desirable, nei¬ 
ther is it very safe, to be moving plants at night whenever it is requisite to have 
the stove lighted; aud if the chimney has got damp (and it is very often necessary 
to have fire in winter to expel damp;, the house is chocked full of smoke. These 
stoves have been so highly recommended, as they consume so little fuel, but they 
retire double what the manufacturers generally say tfiey do; and as economy 
ill lUoi is a great consideration in a gardening establishment, many individuals 
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have been induced to purchase them on that account, and I am sorry to say^tbat, 
in some cases, they have superseded hot water. If you consider these remarks 
worthy of a place in your widely>circulated Maj^azine, they may perh^s be the 
means of keeping some gardeners from having their plants both roasted and 
frosted in one house, at the same time. 

Fe6, 14, 1840. A GaRDENSR. 

[We should be glad of our Correspondent's address, in order to obtain a little 
more informatiou upon some particulars really necessary, we think, to satisfy the 
readers of the Cabinet on this subject.— Conductor.] 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Lucalia ouATissiMA. This very lovely plant is a native of Nepal, where it 
grows to a branching shrub from ten to nfteen feet high, and is literally loaded 
with its heads of beautiful flowers, which are in bloom nearly all the year. In 
this country it thrives freely in a good greenhouse or conservatory, and few 
plants equal it in beauty, when in bloom. The plant grows freely and flowers 
profusely. The blossoms are delightfully fragrant, perfiuning for some distance 
around. The plant usually blooms from .luly to the end of October. In a com¬ 
post of peat and loam, well drained, it thrives freely, and is readily increased by 
cuttings or layers. It deserves a situation in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

Passiflora ontchina. We have grown this very beautiful flowering species 
for some time, it being introduced into this country in 1827, but has not found its 
way as yet into many collections. It certainly deserves to be in all, bioomng 
-profusely when trained and grown in a pot, to a suitable trallis or framework, or 
planted out in the greenhouse or conservatory, where it wdl extend a long way. 
The plant is a rapid grower, and easily cultivated, delighting in a rich 
loamy soil. 

CosuELiA RUBRA. A native of New Holland, having somewhat the habit of 
an Epacris. It flourishes freely in a greenhouse, and blooms profusely during 
summer, if not drawn up weakly. A compost of sandy.peat and loam suits it 
well. It is readily propagated by cuttings struck in sand. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

Anemones —Should now be planted as early in the month as can be done. 

Amaryllises, and other liliaceous bulbous plants which have been kept dor¬ 
mant, may now be re-potted, and put into an increased temperature, 

Annuai.s, Hardy. —If the soil be moderately dry,some of the most hardy kinds, 
to bloom early in the summer, may be sown in warm parts of the country, or si¬ 
tuations well protected, but in cold places not until the end of the month ; for if 
the seeds of many sorts begin to vegetate, and frost operate upon them, they are 
often destroyed. The best method of sowing the small seeds in patches is, to 
have a quantity of finely sifted soil; spread a portion where desired, after scat¬ 
tering the seeds, sprinkle a little more soil over them, and then press it closely 
upon the seeds, which will assist them in vegetating properly. 

Annuals, Tender. —Such as have been sown and may be up should have all 
possible air given to prevent their being drawn up weakly. In watering those in 
pots they must not be watered over the tops, or many of the sorts will be rotted 
by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each pot, always using 
water that is new milk warm. Those annuals sown in frames must be watered 
(when requisite) with a very fine syringe, or pan rose to sprinkle with ; but the 
best plan is to take advantage of gentle rains. For any seeds yet requiring to 
be sown, use fine soil pressed to the seeds, and when convenient, place the pots 
(if used) in moist heat till the plants are up. 

Auriculas. —^Those requiring top dressing should be done immediately, by 
taking off about two inches deep of the top soil, replacing it with some very rich 
more than one half of it should be rotten cow dung two years old, and the rest 
loam and sand. Immediately after this dressing, let the soil be well settled by 
a free watering. By the end of the month the unexpended blossoms will be 
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nearly full grown ; no water must be allowed to fall upon them^ or the blossoms 
would be liable to suffer injury by it. All possible air may be admitted to the 
plants during the day, only screen from cutting frosty winds. 

Carnations —at the end of tlie month, the last year's layers kept in pots or 
beds during winter should be planted off into large pots 12 inches wide at the 
top, 6 at the bottom, and ten deep. In each pot three plants may be placed tri¬ 
angularly, not planting deeper than to fix them securely. The following compost 
is most suitable. Two barrows full of fresh yellow loam, three of well rotted 
horse*dung, and half a barrow full of river sand, well mixed; plant in it without 
sifting, but breaking very well with the spade, place the plants in a sheltered 
situation out of doors. 

Crbepeks —and twining greenhouse or hardy plants, should be pruned and 
regulated before they begin to grow. 

Calceolaria Seed —should be sown early in the month, having the finest 
sifted soil for the surface. 

Camellias. —^Those kinds done blooming should be immediately potted, for if 
allowed to push the least before this is done, the operation frequently kills the 
tender shoots. In potting, &c. never cut the matted roots, but shake the soil off, 
and replace with what new soil may be required. If the balls are not matted 
wtth roots, just loosen the outer fibres with the hand, which will induce them 
sooner to push into the soil. A very free drainage is required, or the plants will 
never flourish. The following is very good compost for growing them in;—One 
barrow full of rich loam, half a ditto of peat, half a ditto of very rotten dung, or 
rotten vegetable mould, and one third ditto of Calais, or other fine sand. Never 
use sifted soil, but well broken. As soon as the plants are potted, place them 
in a temperauure of about 68 degrees of heat by day, and 60 by night. This will 
cause them to push more vigorously, and more certain to induce flower buds. 

Dahlias —if not already put into excitement, should be done as early as pos¬ 
sible. Seeds should also be sown; placing them in a hot bed frame till up. 
Cuttings be taken off and stnick in heat. 

Gesnehia, Gloxinia —and TnopjEOLUM bulbs, that have been kept dry during 
winter, should now be potted, and gently brought forward. 

Hydrangeas. —Cuttings may now be taken off, cutting off the tops of any 
shoots that have very plump leading bulbs, about one inch below the bud of each 
cutting. These inserted, each into a small pot, and placed in moist heat, will 
soon strike root, and will, with future proper treatment, bloom one fine head 
each, strikingly beautiful. 

Pelargoniums. —Cuttings now put in, struck in a hot bed frame, and potted 
off as soon as they have taken root, will bloom during autumn. 

Polyanthuses —should now be top dressed, as directed for Auriculas, only 
the soil need not be so rich. Seed may now be sown; the best method is to raise 
it in heat, harden gradually, and transplant when large enough. 

Ranvnculuses —should now be planted, taking care no fresh applied dung is 
in the soil, nor should the ground to plant in be lightened up more than two 
inches deep. The soil of the bed should be half a yard deep at the least. The 
best roots for flowering are such as have the crowns high and firm, with regular 
placed claws. 

Rose Trees —not yet pruned, if allowed to remain untouched till the shoots of 
the present coming season be about an inch long, and be then shortened by cut¬ 
ting back all the old wood to below where the new shoots had pushed, the dor¬ 
mant buds will then be excited, and roses will be produced some weeks later than 
if pruned at a much earlier season. Plants in pots now put into heat will come 
into bloom in May. 

Tuberoses —should be planted, one root in a small pot, using very rich sandy 
soil; the pots should be placed in moist heat till the plants are up a few inches, 
then they may be planted into larger pots, and taken into a stove, and finally 
into a greenhouse. 

Tulips. —At this season, such as happened to be affected by canker will appear 
sickly; the roots should be examined, and the damaged part be cut clean out. 
If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty air 
getting to the wound by exposure. 
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FLORIGULTURAL CABINET, 

APRIL 1st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINALCOM M UN IC AT 10 N S. 


ARTICLE I. 

, THE TULIP. 

(its history.) ( , ' _ 

BY MR. JOHN,SLATER, VLORIST, ALHION PLACE, LOWER BROUGHTON, :NEAR 
M.\NCHESTER. 

Of all florists* flowers, the Tulip has attracted the most notice; and 
when we consider its numerous beauties, as well as the splendid 
varieties, we need not be surprised. It may justly be styled the 
“King of Flowers;” and although within th'ese few years the 
Dahlia has caused the Tulip to be neglected, yet the spirit is not 
quite extinct, and notwithstanding there is only a spark left, it will 
ere long break out into a flame, and the revival will be hailed with 
pleasure and delight by all Flora’s sincere admirers. 

This flower is much admired in the eastern parts of the world, 
and has been considered, in floral language, the emblem of 
loveliness. 

According to a celebrated waiter, the Turks regard this flower 
with so much delight, that a feast of tulips is annually celebrated in 
the Grand Seignior’s seraglio; the description of which, when re¬ 
lated to us in all the flowery garb of their language, leaves even 
the delineation of the fairy scenes in the Arabian Nights tales in 
the shade. 

Vases of the finest chrystal, filled with the choicest Tulips pro¬ 
duced in that part of the world, are scattered over the scene, like the 
V 0 L.VIII. No. 86. G 
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stars which look down upon them for number; galleries, amphi¬ 
theatres, and pagodas, are erected, and covered with lights, that 
form garlands of emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and diamonds, en¬ 
twined with lights that present to the imagination the sparkling of 
every jewel which nature has produced or art polished: showers of 
rose-water refresh the air, and the very tapers shed the most exqui¬ 
site odours; the banks are covered with carpets, whose colours are 
as vivid as the clouds which surround the setting sun ; pyramids of 
cooling fruit meet the eye at every turn, while innumerable birds of 
song, whose golden cages are suspended by strings of pearls, seem 
to mistake the scene for the arrival of Phcebus, and being awoke by 
the delights of the feast, mix their warbling with the melodious 
sound of instruments which seem touched by invisible musicians. 
In the centre of the seraglio, a splendid pavilion shades the Sultan, 
who carelessly reposes on the skins of the most costly and curious 
animals, with all the nobles of his court in their richest robes and 
shawls, seated at his feet to behold the winding dances of the lovely 
women of his court, in all the luxurious display of their light and 
sparkling attire, who sometimes encircle, and at others glide around 
the vases of Tulips, whose beauty they celebrate in song and action. 
During these festivals, Cupid often urges his votaries to dare the 
bowstring of the Sultan, by making a sighing Selim present a 
Tulip to a languishing Fatima. 

The Tulip was sent, in the year 1554, by Auger Gislen Busbec, 
from Constantinople to Vienna, with the remark that the Turks 
charged a high price for them. Conrad Gesner says, that he saw 
the Tulip plant in the year 1559, in the garden of John Henry 
Hawart, at Augsburg. The Tulip was first introduced into England 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

It is stated in Martin’s edition of Miller, that a merchant of 
Antwerp had a cargo of Tulip-roots as early as 1562, and taking 
them for a sort of onion, ordered some to be roasted under the em¬ 
bers, and ate them with oil and vinegar, like common onions; the 
remainder he set in the kitchen garden, amongst the cabbages, where 
most of them perished, except a few that George Rye, a merchant of 
Mechlin, took under his care, which produced a variety of beautiful 
fiowers. 

It is also related, that a sailor, having taken some goods to 
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Dutch merchant, had a herring given him for his breakfast; but 
seeing what he supposed to be a kind of small onion lying on the 
counter, the tar carelessly took up a handful, which he immediately 
ate with his dried fish. These proved to have been Tulips of so 
much value, that it was estimated a magnificent breakfast might 
have been given to the heads of the Dutch government for less ex¬ 
pense than the cost of the condiment which the sailor took with his 
salt herring. 

It was towards the middle of the seventeenth century that the 
rage for flowers, and particularly for Tulips, was carried to a very 
great excess in Holland and in France; so much so, that it brought 
ruin and bankruptcy upon many families. The Tulifomania^ as it 
was justly termed, was entered into by these nations with as much 
avidity, for a time, as the Mississippi and South Sea schemes were in 
our own country. It would almost be impossible for us to credit 
the extraordinary accounts handed down respecting the high prices 
given for Tulips by the Dutch florists of that age, were we not ac¬ 
quainted with their gambling speculations in this bulb, which carried 
them to a much greater excess than their real fondness for flowers. 
Bets to a ruinous amount were often made respecting the eventful 
superiority of promising seedling bulbs; and for the possession of 
breeders of high merit, from which a superior variety was likely to 
be produced, as large a sum was given as the fleetest race-horse ever 
sold for. 

About the year 1636, the spirit of floral gambling was carried to 
such excess at Haarlem, that during three years it is said to have 
yielded to that city a sum not less than ten millions sterling; for the 
price of these bulbs rose higher than the most precious metal. 
For a single Tulip, with the name of Semper Augustus^ 4,000 
florins, a beautiful new carriage, two horses with harness, &c., 
were given; and another, of the same kind, was sold for 13,000 
florins, upwards of £650. Twelve acres of land were given for a 
single root, and engagements to the amount of £5,000 were made 
for a superior tulip during the height of the mania; and when a 
bidder could not be found to offer a sum of money equal to the ideal 
value of a fine flower, it was fiequently disposed of by way of lottery 
or raffle. It is also said, that a person who possessed a very fine 
Tulip, hearing that there was a second root of the same kind at 

g2 
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Haarlem, repaired thither; and, after purchasing it at an enormous 
price, placed it on a flagstone and pounded it to a mummy with his 
foot, exclaiming with exultation, “Now my Tulip is unique ” In 
another instance, a person who possessed a yearly income of £2,800, 
was reduced to beggary in the short space of four months by pur¬ 
chasing flowers. The Dutch government were at length obliged to 
issue a proclamation to suppress this ruinous excess. 

This mania never reached England, from the unsettled state of the 
country at that period. The mania for Tuli'pi has long ceased 
among the Dutch, and is now with them a mere settled matter of 
trade. Examples even in our times are not wanting of the enormous 
prices given for bulbs by florists. In the year 1835, a meeting of 
florists was held at Ghent, and a Tulip was named by them “ The 
Citadel of Antwerp,” which was afterwards sold to an amateur florist 
of the name of Vandeniinck, of Amsterdam, for £650. 

Our English florists have also raised Tulips for which high prices 
have been obtained, and now rival the Dutch in this fascinating class 
of flowers. They have for some years paid much attention to raising 
them from seed, and it may not be uninteresting to state a few of the 
earliest and most celebrated English raisers. A Rev. Mr. Wood, of 
City Gardens, City-road, who died about the year 1805, left behind 
him a very fine collection of Tulips. They were sold, in the first 
instance, to Mr. William Gabel, and by him returned in a very dis¬ 
ordered state, and sold to Mr. Drinkwater and Mr. Davis, who had 
gardens in the same vicinity. It is supposed that the Tulip called 
Strong’s King, so celebrated in the south, was broken from one of 
his breeders. Mr. Pearson, of Chilwell, near Nottingham, also 
stood high for a short time; but other varieties were raised, tha!: 
threw him in the back ground, Mr. Austin, of Clapton, raised 
breeders, but none of much note. Mr. Holmes raised some very 
fine varieties, one of which, Louis XVIII., was sold to John Gold- 
ham, Esq., of Pentonville, for £42; and the whole of the stock is 
in that gentleman’s possession. Mr. Maddocks, of Walworth, raised 
the “ Glory of Walworth,” and “Imperatrix Florum,” two varieties 
much admired in the north as first-rate stage flowers. Mr. Strong, 
of Brook Green, Hammersmith, is well known to have raised many 
choice varieties from his breeders ; but Mr. Clarke, a name which 
ought to be cherished by every Tulip-fancier, ranks the highest as a 
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raiser of breeders. He was very particular in selecting roots to 
save seed from, and also in destroying all dirty bottoms, and bad 
cups ; his breeders are much sought after at the present time. It 
was from his breeders that Miss Fanny Kemble, Polyphemus, (and, 

I believe, Rutley’s Queen Adelaide,) and some others, were broken. 
Mr. Franklin, of the City-road, Mr Bowler, of Albany-road, Cam¬ 
berwell, have added considerably to the stock of seedling breeders. 
Mr. Greig, of Hackney Wick, four years ago, seeded a bed of eighty 
rows of fine-named varieties; and his collection of bulbs, not 
arrived at a blooming state, amount to one hundred thousand. John 
Shelmerdine, Esq., of Altrincham, twelve years ago, sowed a pod of 
seed taken from Louis XVI., which has produced seventy varieties, 
all of which partake of the character of the parent root, and not a 
few of them surpass the parent as respects colour, &c.; and every 
year I see new beauties breaking into colour from them, which excel 
any Louis ever grown. The name of Sherwood will also go down 
to posterity as the raiser of those celebrated Roses, Lady Crewe, 
Duchess of Newcastle, or, as it ought to be called. Queen Boadicea. 
These celebrated Roses were raised by him above thirty years ago, 
from a pod of seed saved from Rose Vesta; and the first Lady Crewe 
that was broken was grown by Mr. Turner, of Derby. There are a 
many varieties of breeders sold as Lady Crewe, which cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished in the breeder state, (which is the case with many 
others,) but there is only one which breaks fine. The last, though 
not least, is Lancashire. A florist named Buckley, residing near 
Ashton-under-Lyne, near Manchester, raised some celebrated breeders 
from Bienfait Incomparable, which at the present time sell at high 
prices. The Lancashire Hero was sold a many years ago for 
£13. 10s. to a London florist; but the name, I have no doubt, has 
been changed, as I have not seen it in any Ijondon catalogues, 
although Mr. Groom has five of Buckley’s, under the name of 
Walker’s Beauty, Glory, Flora, 46, and 71. Beauty and Lancashire 
Hero are considered the beat. Arlette, a Rose, when it is plen¬ 
tiful, will rank higher, in my opinion, than any Tulip ever raised 
in Lancashire. The cup is fine, the ground colour a very good 
white, and the feathering a rich scarlet. Our English florists have 
obtained very high prices for Tulips. Mr. Davy, of King’s-road, 
Chelsea, broke a Tulip named “ La joie de Davy,” for which he was 
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offered £l57. 10^., and declined taking it. Polyphemus, broke by 
Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton, four roots of which sold for £50, after 
it had been broken three years, and at the same time well known 
there were other roots in the possession of Mr. Clarke and his friends. 
Fanny Kemble, also one of Clarke’s, was sold to the late Mr. Davy 
for ^100; and at his decease, the stock, which consisted of one 
blooming root and two offsets, was sold to John Goldham, Esq., for 
£72. lOr. I have no doubt but John Shelmerdine, Esq., has it 
broken also from one of Mr. Clarke’s breeders. This is possible, as 
Mr. Clarke never Icept the breeders separate until they broke. Louis 
XVI. appeared in the Dutch catalogues for the first time in 1792. 
The price was £25 per root; [and Mr. Austin, not many years ago, 
offered Mr. Goldham ^^72. 10^. for one, which was declined. 
Everard, broke by John Gkildham, Esq., a variety celebrated in the 
south, was sold, in 1838, to Mr. George Glenny, for £140: the stock 
at that time consisted of seven blooming bulbs. 

It is worthy of remark that there is a great difference in the price 
of Tulips in the south compared with the north ; and although the 
catalogues of the London growers contain bulbs at the moderate 
price of ^50, and even ^^100, yet they grumble to give £3 to a 
country Horist for what, if raised or broken by them, would be 
charged as high as before stated ; whilst the highest price known to 
be offered in the north, excepting Lancashire Hero, was for a Lady 
Crewe, and that was only £5; and at the present time I should be 
glad to sell forty roots at 10^. each, and some even as low as 5«. each. 
The high prices in catalogues deter many from growing them, as it 
is a vulgar opinion that high-priced articles are the best. The 
Dutch, at the present time, rarely value a root above 50 gujlders, or 
about £4. 7 j. 6d. of our money. The London gentlemen would do 
well to follow a little more in their steps, or treat their country 
brethren with a little more liberality; if so, I do not doubt but Lan¬ 
cashire would soon excel London and its neighbourhood in Tulips, 
as it does in other florist flowers. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE POLYANTHUS. 

FROM THK M. S. OF THE FLORIST’s COMPANION, BY MR. JOHN SLATBR, FLORIBT, 
ALBION PLACE, LOWER BROUGHTON, NEAR MANCHESTER. 

No flower can more justly lay claim to the title of being beautiful 
than the Polyanthus. Its varied tints, the richness of its colouring, 
the grace and elegance of its form, agreeable fragrance, easy propa* 
gation, hardy nature, and being one of Flora’s earliest visitors, it is 
welcomed with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction by every one who 
possesses the least taste for flowers. To the industry and zealous 
attention of the northern florists we are much indebted for the rapid 
and progressive improvement it has made during the last few years. 

It is supposed to owe its origin from both the Primrose and the 
Oxlip. 

The Polyanthus is grown to the greatest perfection in an airy 
situation, yet sheltered from the rays of the sun, as its excessive heat 
has a tendency to impair its strength. In the spring, it is necessary 
to examine the plants and pots minutely early in the morning as well 
as in the evening, to destroy all slugs and snails which may be found 
upon them, as they are very great enemies to this plant The Poly¬ 
anthus has also another formidable enemy, although small; this is 
the acarus, or red spider. When the plants are infected with this 
destructive insect, the leaves become yellow and spotted. The best 
remedy is, to remove the infected plant immediately from your col¬ 
lection, and place it in a more distant situation, and soak it in a strong 
infusion of tobacco-water. A sprinkling of quick lime upon the 
plants has been found beneficial and effectual. 

The young florist is recommended to select his plants in bloom. 

The Polyanthus grows best in a light sandy soil, and some florists 
add peat when a yellow sandy soil cannot be got. The following 
compost will grow them well' 

1 peck light yellow loam, 

1 ,, sand, 

to be at least two years old. 


1]^ ,, cow dung, 
li ,, horse ditto, 
14 ,, leaf mould. 
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The properties of a fine Polyanthus nre as follows;— 

The stem ought to be strong, elastic, and erect, of such a height 
that the truss may be above the grass or leaves of the plant. The 
foot-stalks should be stiff, and of a proportionable length to the size 
and quantity of the pips, and not less than five or more in number, 
that the truss may be close and complete. The pipe, tube, or neck 
of the petal, should rise above the impalement, be short, and finish 
fluted in the eye; the antherse should cover the neck of the tube: 
this is what the florists call a thrum eye. When the style perforates 
and shows its stigma above the anthcrse, this is called a pm eye^ 
from its resembling a pin-head; such a flower is rejected by all 
modem florists, let its other properties be what they may. 

The tube should be round, of a bright yellow colour, well filled with 
anthers, bold and distinct. The eye should be round, of a bright 
clear yellow, and distinct from the ground or body colour. 

The ground or body colour should be a dark rich crimson, resem¬ 
bling velvet, quite free from speck or blemish of any kind. The 
pips should be large, and of rich and lively colours, and nearly all of 
one size, and lie quite fat and smooth, as free as possible from 
ridges or fluting, and as round as they well can be to preserve their 
peculiarly beautiful figure, which is circular, excepting those small 
indentions between each division of the limb, which divides it into 
five or six heart-shaped segments. 

The edging should resemble a bright gold lace, exactly the same 
colour as the eye^ and go perfectly round each petal, also down the 
centre of each division of the limb to the eye, and the lacing or 
edging to be all of one breadth. 

The best period for potting plants is after blooming, which will be 
in June, when especial care should be taken to make a good drainage. 
The plants must be dressed, and all offsets, or heads, which have 
roots, should be detached. After potting, water well, that the soil 
may be the better settled to the roots; and place them in a shady 
yet airy situation, and water them only when it is actually necessary, 
else there is a probability of their perishing by the rot. Tliey will 
require protection during the winter months. A frame is the bes^ 
taking care to let them have the benefit of all fine weather. In 
March, you may let them have the benefit of all gentle showers of 
rain that may fall. Top dress them with a strong compost. The 
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compost generally used is cow-dung and horse-dung, very old, and a 
very small quantity of coarse sand. If you intend to exhibit, you 
must thin out all superfluous buds; those in the centre are the best 
to be taken away. 

New varieties are raised from seed; and if you wish to be suc¬ 
cessful, take seed only from those varieties which possess good pro¬ 
perties. When the seed-vessels begin to open, the seed is nearly 
ripe, and every day you must gather such heads as are brown, or else 
you will in all probability lose the best of your seed. The seed 
should be spread upon paper, and perfectly dried before it is laid by, 
and kept in that state until the last week in January or first week in 
February, when it must be sown in small pots, and the seeds be 
covered with soil about the thickness of a shilling, then be covered 
close wdth a glass. The plants will make their appearance in about 
six weeks. When they are large enough, transplant them into other 
pots, about one inch apart, and in June or July transplant into other 
pots. When they require watering, do it with a brush, by rubbing 
your hand over it, so that it may fall upon the soil like a heavy dew\ 
The seedling Polyanthuses bloom the following year. 

The following is a list of the best varieties 
Buck’s Greorge Fourth 
Cox’s Prince Regent 
Collier’s Princess Royal 
Clegg’s Lord Crewe 
Cranshaw’s Invincible 
Eckersley’s Jolly Dragoon 
Fletcher’s Defiance 
Gibbon’s Royal Sovereign 
Hufton’s Lord Ranclifle 
The whole collection may be bought for 52^. 

ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

BY PBOVINS. 

I BELIEVE at least three attempts have been made by contributors to 
the Floricultural Cabinet to elicit information respecting the Rosa 


Lord John Russell 
Nicholson’s Bang Europe 

-Stranger 

-Gbld Lace 

Pearson’s Alexander 
Turner’s Emperor 

-Princess 

Stead’s Telegraph 
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Sulphurea, or Double Yellow Rose; and but little having been ob¬ 
tained, I conclude that but little is known of it. A friend assured me, 
that as he travelled through the dry and sandy parts of the south of 
France, the children brought handsful of these beautiful flowers to 
the carriage-windows. These might or might not have grown by 
the side of a brook or water-course; but it will be observed, the soil 
was light and friable. Another friend, a scholar, and a scientific 
botanist, had witnessed the finest specimen he had ever seen within 
the shadow of a large tree, and it was his impression that it affected 
moisture. In addition to the above, 1 beg to impart what I have 
acquired from my own experience. Some years ago, I observed, in 
the garden of a neighbour, a plant of this Rose, as large as an ordi¬ 
nary currant-bush. The soil was strong and cold, and it had never 
been known to blow. I took a cutting from this bush, and budded 
a China Rose in a western aspect, which threw out healthy blossom 
buds the second year; but as the summer was dry and scorching, 
they withered away before they could expand. The year following, 
the season proving showery, it bloomed in full perfection. After 
this, the branch perished on which it was budded, whichris nothing 
vnusual with the China Rose. My inference from all this is, that 
if it be indigenous to the Levant, it will probably be found in moist 
and shady places. When growing on its own root, it may be ex¬ 
pected to blossom on a warm and light soil, or in a mixture of sandy 
loam and bog earth, if duly and moderately watered in dry seasons, 
especially when in flower. On cold soils, it would be advisable to 
resort to budding, and such kinds of Rose should be selected for 
stocks as thrive and blossom freely when the experiment is to be 
made. The Rosa Villosa would be an eligible one, or the common 
white Rose, which throws up tall and straight shoots, and blossoms 
in clusters. I know not, indeed, why the common Dog Rose should 
not be as good as any, wherever it grows strong and healthy in the 
hedge-rows. Little attention need be paid to the soil, when those 
designed for stocks grow in it strongly and freely; neither do I ap¬ 
prehend that much is to be feared from blight or insects. I think it 
would succeed best trained to a wall exposed to an eastern aspect 
If, Mr. Editor, these observations are of any value, they are much 
at your service. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRINCIPLE OF DR. ARNOTTS STOVE, 
&c., AS SUITED FOR HEATING A GREENHOUSE. 

BY HU. J. H, BARIUNO, BAZAAR, CLARE, SUFFOLK. 

Having derived many advantages from the perusal of thy Floricul- 
tural Cabinet, and long been a subscriber, I regret that many of thy 
correspondents omit subscribing their names, especially when com¬ 
municating what they declare to be their own experience; such 
omissions admit of doubt as to whether the motive of such is simply 
to benefit the general interest of thy numerous subscribers. I allude 
to such communications as are in the number for the present month 
in reference to the use of Arnott’s stove, at page 60 and 62. 

Without further remarks upon them, I proceed to give my own 
experience for the last two years, simply as information. 

In my greenhouse, thirty feet long and eleven feet high, in the 
middle of the brick floor I have a place dug out and bricked, ten feet 
long, two feet deep, and two wide, with steps unta it. At the end 
is placed a brick stove, upon the same principle as Dr. Arnott’s, 
similar to that mentioned in page 29 in last month’s number, 
(January,) with a cast iron top, sixteen inches by twelve, and raised 
on a level with the floor; at the back a pipe is carried up through 
the glass at the top. 1 mostly burn the cinders collected from the 
fires in my dwelling-house; but in severe frosty Weather I consume 
Welch coal, in order to keep a good fire through the night, which I 
find quite sufficient; in the mornings, the two thermometers (one 
placed at each end of the house) are at 40 degrees and higher. 
Within eighteen inches of this stove are plants, various kinds, 
oranges ripe, &c.; and in the same house I keep birds,—a beautiful 
lowry, a paroquet, canaries, &c., fearing no injury from the severest 
frost, gases, or discomfiture of any kind; and all my plants are in 
a most healthy state. 

If the parties complaining of Arnott’s stoves meet with such dis¬ 
astrous consequences from them, it is because they do not manage 
them as they are capable of being managed, or they are ill con¬ 
structed. I have had one placed for the last two years in my shop, 
which is fifty feet long, twenty-seven feet wide, and twelve feet 
high ; it was made by G. Howard and Co., Old-street, I^ondon. Its 
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dimensions are twelve inches long, by tw'elve broad, and two feet 
high ; it cost me £2. 11^., and is fully sufficient to keep up a regular 
warmth of fifty degrees day and night, with burning the same kind 
of fuel as in my greenhouse. I have it placed between three show 
cases, one on each side, not thirteen inches from it, and the other 
over it, not seventeen inches. The pipe at the back goes six feet on 
a straight line, through a boarded partition, not ten inches from the 
back of the stove, then entering another apartment, which it keeps at 
a due warmth of temperature, and is fixed into a chimney. 

My shop-stove being so much approved, a gentleman, who has had 
frequent opportunities of witnessing its effects, had one, from the same 
makers, fixed up in his greenhouse the early part of this winter, and 
has found it answer to admiration. 

If thy correspondent’s remarks had applied to the use of the 
Chunk stoves in greenhouses, I should have been satisfied. 

3rd month, 5th day, 1840. 

[We feel very much obliged to our respected correspondent for the 
practical observations sent us. We insert them with confidence as 
to merit. We have by us several other communications relative to 
the same subject; but being signed anonymously, we could not 
insert them, as they especially deprecated the system, and, it ap¬ 
peared, without giving it a fair trial. Further remarks on the sub¬ 
ject, from practical observation, we shall be obliged by from such of 
our readers as have had the opportunity of proving its practicability 
or otherw'ise. We have not had an opportunity of having one of Dr. 
Amott’s stoves in operation in a plant-house, but from what we have 
seen and felt of it in rooms, shops, &c., it appears to us that the 
heated air would be too dry to be suitable to vegetation; and to 
remedy which, some lateral flue or flues, constructed of metal, ought 
to be attached to the stove as at present formed, so as to convey the 
heat to each side to a desirable distance. Such lateral flues ought to 
be shallow and broad, and the upper part to be made so as to hold 
two or three inches deep of water this would give such a degree of 
moisture to the house, as to render it beneficial to vegetation.— 
Conductor.] 
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ARTICLE V. 

AN ACCOUNT OF FROST, AS TAKEN FROM VERY MINUTE 
OBSERVATION IN A GENTLEMAN’S GARDEN IN LINCOLN¬ 
SHIRE. 

BY G. S.j A SECOND GARDENBU. 

The following particular account of the degrees of frost on the days 
stated were ascertained by a registering thermometer, being regularly 
visited morning and evening. Having the care of several stoves, 
greenhouses, &c., I have found that attention to the particulars of a 
former year has been useful to me in successive ones, in regulating 
the fires, so as to keep a due degree of heat. I ascertained, too, 
what tenderish kinds of plants out of doors could endure of cold with¬ 
out perishing, &c. What has been useful to me, I judge may be so to 
others who have a similar charge, especially amateur plant-growers, 
that I forward the account for insertion in the Cabinet. 
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N. B. The account of the frosts of 1838, ending April 2,1 am not certain as 
to whether they were taken in the evening or morning, but generally in the 
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♦ Perhaps some may doubt the truth of this low degree, buf it is true. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE BALSAM. 

BY C. 8., A SECOND GARDENER. 

Much has been said, and much remains to be said, on the simple 
and well-known plant the Balsam. But there is a large field in 
nature as yet unexplored by practice; but as most gardeners gene¬ 
rally adopt their own judgment in the cultivation of plants, it gene¬ 
rally gives rise to some new experience or method of success. ^ 
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The mode of treatment we pursue in flowering and growing this 
pretty flowering plant to perfection is simply as follows 

To have a succession, we generally make two sowings, say the first 
the beginning of April. After the plants are up about three inches 
high, we pot them off singly into small pots, placing them on a 
shelf near the glass, in a pine stove. After they have filled their 
pots with roots, we shift them into half-pints, then into pints, next 
quarts, and so on, till finally we get them into deep half-pecks, 
always inserting them deeper in the pot each time, until the soil 
reaches the first joint, from which they readily emit strong roots. 
They are then replaced in the stove, as near the glass as they can 
conveniently be set. 

Great regard is uniformly taken to give them plenty of drainage, 
and likewise when they are watered to give it copiously, so that it 
may have a free egress at the bottom. If given by small portions 
at a time, the plants will be found dry at the bottom, while the soil 
at the surface will be sodden with wet, and then the plants turn 
yellow and unhealthy. The soil they delight in with us is, three 
parts of rotten leaves to two parts of red loam. 

After the plants show flower, we convey them out of the stoves to 
the greenhouse : there they spend their summer months. The result 
of this treatment last summer was,—the plants measured, from the 
floor, three feet to three feet six inches high, the stems and laterals 
being in proportion to that of the plants. The flowers were of the 
most splendid colours and size; some semi, some quite double, so 
that we could not procure a single seed from some of the plants, 
though they continued to bloom from June till the latter end of 
October. 

Coxcombs will do equally well after the same treatment, save I 
would recommend them to be flowered in quartern pots. We had 
blooms last summer that measured from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
length, and five to seven inches in diameter. 

Perhaps these few remarks may meet the eye of some person who 
may be disposed for a little controversy ; to prevent which, I give 
no further recommendation than that they answer our most sanguine 
wishes. 
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ARTICLE VII. 

ON BLOOMING TROP^OLUM TUBEROSUM IN POTS. 

BY UR. OEORQE VlBLDERj OARDENBH TO W. BRISCOE, ESQ., BOUEUIA, NEAR 
HASTINGS, IN SUSSEX. 

Having been a subscriber to the Floricultural Cabinet from its com¬ 
mencement, and having derived considerable benefit in reading the 
many interesting and useful articles therein, I feel it a debt I owe to 
contribute, in return, any information calculated to interest and 
benefit its readers. 

I have observed several articles inserted in recent numbers on the 
treatment of the Tropseolum Tuberosum, but not one on blooming 
the plant when grown in a pot. Having flowered it in pots with 
very great success, I transmit for insertion in an early number the 
mode of treatment I have pursued. 

In May, 1839, I bought a plant of Mr. Knight, North Trade 
Nursery, Battle; it was in a thirty-two sized pot. In June I re¬ 
potted it into an eight sized pot, in a mixture of old mortar and moss. 
1 trained it to a pillar in a cool greenhouse. In September it had 
reached the lop of the pillar, which was fourteen feet high, and 
was most profusely and beautifully in bloom, having very near five 
hundred flowers upon it. 

I had grown the plant in 1831 and 1838, in a good loamy soil, 
but could not get it to flower, and it appeared to contribute only to 
the production of stems and foliage. 

I have grown several other kinds of shy flowering plants in old 
mortar and moss, and found them to bloom quite freely. 

I will prepare a list of such plants as have succeeded so well in old 
mortar and moss, and with' a very sincere desire to add my mite of 
information in your useful little Cabinet. I will forward the list at an 
early opportunity for insertion therein. 

[We shall be much obliged . by our respected correspondent for¬ 
warding the same at an early opportunity, so that our readers may 
avail themselves of growing the plant this season.— Conductor.] 
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PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

FROM PERIODICALS.'^ 

Barnardia sciLT.oiDESj Chinese Barnaidia. (Bot. Mag. 3788.)^ Asphodelese. 
Hcxandria Monogynia. The plant was impotted from China to this country by 
Mr. John Damper Parks. The flower scape rises erect; about a foot high, ter¬ 
minating in a dense raceme of flowers, the lower ones being rather lax, of a 
pretty rosy-lilac colour. Each flower is about half an inch across. Barnardia, 
so named by Dr, Lindley, in compliment to Edward Barnard, Esq., vice-secre¬ 
tary of the London Horticultural Society. 

Cereus leucanthes, White Torch'jThistlc. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 13,1840.) Cac- 
taceae. Icosandria Monogynia. Discovered by Dr. Gillies, in Chili. It has 
bloomed in the collection of the London Horticultural Society. The specimen 
there is nine inches high', and seven in diameter at the base, tapering to about 
three. It has seventeen ribs below, and twenty-two at the top. Each flower is 
about six inches long, inside of a pure white, outside of a dull olive green, with 
a tinge of pink at the points of the petals. The flower is about four inches 
across. 

Gesreria cochlearis, Spoon-leaved. (Bot. Mag. 13787.) Gesneriacese. 
Didynaraia Angiospermia. A native of the Organ Mountains, and roots of it 
were sent from thence to the Glasgow Botanic Garden, by Mr. Gardner, in 
1837, where it bloomed last summer. The leaves are large, concave. The 
flower-stem rises to about half a yard high, terminating in a long raceme of 
flowers. Each flower, on a longish footstalk, is about an inch and a half long, 
of a pale but pretty red colour. To this admired tribe of plants this is a very 
pretty addition. 

Gonolobus hispidus, Hispid. (Bot. Mag. 3786.) Asclepiadeee. Pentan- 
dria Digynia. This very singular flowering plant is a native of dry situations, 
in South Brazil, growing among withered grass at Entre Rios. It was sent 
from thence by Mr. Tweedie, to the Glasnevin (Dublin) Botanic Garden, in 
1837, where it bloomed last July. Mr. Moore, the curator, states, that “It is a 
half-herbaceous plant, and would probably stand the winter in the climate of 
Dublin, if placed at the bottom of a sheltered wall. It is scarcely a climber, 
but is weak and terete. The flowers are produced in umbels of from five to ten 
in each, of a dark shining brown-purple. Each blossom is about an inch across. 
Gonolobus, from gona, an angle, and lobus, a pod. j 

Oncidium stramineum, Straw-coloured. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 14, 1840.) Orchi- 
^-dacese. Gynandria Monandria. Sent from Vera Cruz to the London Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Garden. The flowers are produced in profusion, very closely, on 
stiff panicles; they are of a pretty straw colour, and have the fragrance of 
primroses. Each flower is about three quarters of an inch across. Dr. Lindley 
obsen'cs that it does not flourish if the temperature be as high as is required by 
the West Indian species; it must be kept cooler to bloom to perfection, and in 
that state it is handsome. 

Phlogacanthus curvifi.orus. Curved-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 3783.) Acan- 
ihacese. Diaudria Monogynia. (Synonym Justicia curviflora.) It inhabits 
the mountains bordering on Sylhet, in the East Indies. Dr. Wallich sent it 
to the previously noble collection at Woburn Abbey, where it bloomed in the 
stove last November. The plant is shrubby, growing to about six feet high. 
Leaves are near a foot long, and proportionately broad. The flowers are pro¬ 
duced densely, on terminal racemes, each being six or eight inches long, of a 
reddish-yellow colour. Each flower is about two and a half inches long. The 
fine racemes of flowers produce a showy appearance 

VoL. VIII. No. 86. II 
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KiGiuELLA VLAMUEA, Fiauic-culoured Stiff stalk. (Bot. Rej'. Fig. 16,1840.^ 
Iridaceae. Monadelphia Triandria. A native of Mexico, where it was discovered 
by Mr. Hartweg, who sent it to the London Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
where it has bloomed, and found to require the same treatment as a Tigridea. 
It grows from three to five feet high, terminating with an umbel of flowers, 
which proceed from a two-valved spathe, and open singly each successive day 
whilst they last. They are of a brilliant red flame colour, having at the centre 
numerous short deep purple stripes, and are drooping, similar to the Tumcap 
Lily Each flower, if expanded, would be about three inches across. It is a 
very pretty flowering plant, well deserving a place in the flower-borders. 

Satyrium pustulatum, Pustular Satpium. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 18, 1840.) Or- 
chidaceae. Gynandria Monandria. This very pretty flowering terrestrial orchi-' 
deous plant is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. The flowers are produced 
in a spike, numerous, of a bright rosy-red colour, centre lighter, and spotted 
with black. Each flower is near an inch across. 

Soi.ANUM UNCiNELLUM, Hook-petalled. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 15, 1840.) Sola- 
naceae. Peutandria Monogynia. In 1837, this new species bloomed in the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden, but was subsequently destroyed in winter. It 
appeared to be an annual. The plant was of a decumbent habit, herbaceous, 
and produced its pretty rosy-pink flowers in terminal panicles. Each flower is 
about an inch across. The plant appeared to be entirely different from any 
other species previously sent to this country. 

Spirba VACciNiFOLiA, Bilbcrry-leaved. (Bot. Reg. Fig. 17, 1840.) Rosaccae. 
Icosandria Pentagynia. A native of !Nepal, and appears to be nearly as hardy 
as the common Guelder Rose. It is a very neat shrubby plant, growing iu a 
peat soil to three feet high. The flowers are produced uuinerously, iu terminal 
panicles, which form corymbous heads ; they are white. There are two varieties 
of it in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. The plants well merit 
a place in the shrub'border. 


In NURSERIES, &c. 

Courea taugida. This is a very beautiful hybrid production; the flowers 
are of a large size, and of a fine dark crimson colour. In the middle of the 
tubular part of the flower it is swollen, and is in form what is termed bellyiug j 
the end mouth of the corolla is recurved, that is, turns back. The plant is of 
vigorous habit, having the finest foliage of any we have seen. It is in fine 
bloom at Mr. Knight’s, Chelsea. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERY. 

Manure.— An amateur gardener wishes for information re¬ 
jecting the manure, and how H may best be applied to plants in pot.s, 

tod what sort .of plants are most benefited by it, and whether a top dressmJ 

^ready potted ; any information conveyed in the 
Floncultual Cabinet will be gladly received 
• 1, 1840. 
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REMARKS. 

On laying out a small Plot of Ground, with a List op the most 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS TO CULTIVATE THEREIN FOR EACH MoNTH.-^TherC afC 

many modes of adorning a small piece of ground, so as to contain gay flowers 
and plants, and appear double its real size. By covering every wall or palisade 
with monthly roses and creepers of every kind, no space is lost, and unsightly 
objects even contribute to the general effect of a " Plaisaunce.” The larger 
flowers, such as hollyhocks, sunflowers, &c., look to the best advantage as a 
back ground, either planted in clumps, or arranged singly. Scarlet lychnis, 
campanula, or any second-sized flowers, may range themselves below, and so in 
graduated order, till the eye reposes upon a foreground of pansies, auriculas,' 
polyanthuses, and innumerable humbler beauties. Thus all are seen in their 
order, and present a mass of superb colouring to the observer, none interfering 
with the other. The hollyhock does not shroud the lowly pansy from display- 
ing^its bright tints of yellow and purple; neither can the sturdy and 'gauay 
sunflower hide the modest double violet or smartly clad anemone from observa¬ 
tion. Each flower is by this mode of planting distinctly seen, and each con¬ 
tributes its beauty and its scent, by receiving the beams of the sun in equal 
proportions. 

If the trunk of a tree stands tolerably free from deep overshadowing branches, 
twine the creeping rose, the late honeysuckle or the everlasting pea round its 
stem, that every inch of ground may become available. The tall naked stem of 
the young ash looks well festooned with roses and honeysuckles. Wherever 
creeping flowering plants can live, let them adorn every nook and comer, stem, 
wall, and post: they are elegant in appearance, and many of them, partinularly 
clematis, are delicious in fragrant scent. 

If flowers are planted in round or square plots, the same rale applies in ar- 
. ranging them. The tallest must be placeil m the centre, but I reconunend a 
lady to banish sunflowers and hollyhocks from her plots, and consign them to 
broad borders against a wall, or in clumps of three and three, as a screen 
against the ’north, or against any unsightly object. Their large roots draw so 
much uouri'shment from the ground, that the lesser plants suffer, and the soil 
becomes quickly exhausted. Like gluttons, they should feed alone, or their 
companions will languish in starvation, and become impoverished. Ihe wren 
cannot feed with the vulture. 

The south end or corner of a moderate flower garden should be flxed upon for 
the erection of a root house, which is uot an ex|>eusive undertaking, and which 
forms a picturesque as well as a most useful appendage to a lady’s parterre. 
Thinnings of plantations, which are every where procured at a very moderate 
charge, rudely shaped and nailed into any fancied form, may supply all that is 
needful to the little inclosure; and a thatch of straw, rushes, or heather, will 
prove a sure defence to the roof and back. There, a lady may display her taste 
by the beauty of the flowers which she may train through the ratal frame¬ 
work. There, the moss-rose, the jessamine, the honeysucKle, the convolvulus, 
and many other bright and beautiful flowers, may escape and cluster around her, 
as she receives rest and shelter within their graceful lattice-work. There, also, 
may be deposited the implements of her vocation; and during the severe 
weather, its warm precincts will protect the finer kinds of carnatiofts, pinks, 
auriculas, &c. which do not bear the heavy rains, or frost of lengthened dura¬ 
tion, without injuring the plar.t. 

Flowers are divided into three classes:—annuals, biennials, and perennials. ' 

Annuals are those flowers which are raised from seeds alone, in the 'spring, 
ar.d which die in the autumn. They are again divided into three classesthe 
tender and more curious kinds; the less tender or hardier kinds j and the har¬ 
diest and common kinds. 

Biennials are those flowers which are produced by seed, bloom the second 
year, and remain two years in perfection: after which they gradually dwindle 
and die away. 

Some sorts, however, of the biennials afford a continuation of plants by off¬ 
sets, slips, and cuttings of the tops, and by layers and pipings, so that, though 
' H 2 
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the parent flower cKes, the species are perpetaatedi particularly to continue 
curious double flowered kinds^ as, for instance, double rockets, by root offsets, and 
cuttings of the young flower-st^dks; double wallflowers by slips of the small top 
shoots; double sweet-williams by layers and pipings; and carnations by layers. 

Perennials are those flowers which continue many years, and are propagated 
by root offiets, suckers, parting roots, &c. 

It has been a debated point among florists whether plots or baskets should be 
devoted eac^ to a particular variety of flower, or receive flowers of differeut 
kinds flowering at separate seasons. Thus, many ladies set apart one plot of 
^ound for anemones only—another plot receives only pansies, and so on. There 
18 much to be said on both sides the question. 

If a plot of ground is devoted to one variety of flower only, you can give it 
the appropriate mould, and amuse your eye with its expanse of bright colouring. 
Nothing 18 more beautiful than a bed of pansies, or a bed of the bright an<l 
glowing scarlet verbena; nothing can exceed the gay and flaunty tints of a bed 
of tulips, or the rich hues of the lilac and the white petunia. A large space of 
l^arden allows its possessor to revel in separate beds of dower, whose beauty is 
increased two-fold by masses; and from that very space, the eye does not so 
easily discover tha melancholy appearance of one or more plots exhibiting^ 
nothing but dark mould, and withered stems, arising from the earlier sorts 
being out of bloom. 

But in less spacious gardens, this gloomy and mournful vacuum must be 
avoided. Every border and plot of ground should exhibit a gay succession of 
flowers in bloom; and that object can only be effected by a pretty equal distri¬ 
bution of flowers of early and late growth. As the May flowers droop, the June 
productions supply their place; and these, again, are followed in succession, 
till the Golden rod and Michaelmas daisy announce the decadence of the par¬ 
terre for the year. 

Tet every flower may be supplied with its favourite soil with a little patience 
and observation. A li^ht soil suits all descriptions very well; and I never yet 
found disappointment in any description of earth which was thoroughly well 
dug, and di^sed yearly from the mound of accumulated leaves and soap-suds. 
I particularly recommend a portion of sand mixed with the heap. All bulbs, 
carnations, pinks, auriculas, ranunculuses, See, love a mixture of sand. I know 
no flowers of the hardy class which reject it. Mix sand well into your borders 
and plots, and you will not fail to have handsome flowers. 

I subjoin a list of common flowers appertaining to each Mouth, in order to 
fill the borders with one or more roots of each variety. 1 do not include the 
annuals. 

JANUAllY. 


In this Month the following flowers are in blow :— 


Single Anemones 

Winter Cyclamens 

Michaelmas Daisy 

Hepaticas 

Primroses 

Winter Hyacinth 

Narcissus of the Eas 

Christmas Rose 

FEBRUARY. 

Single Anemones 

Forward Anemones 

Persian Iris 

Spring Crocus 

Single yellow Gilliflower 

Single Liverwort 

Winter Aconite 

Hepaticas 

MARCH. 

Bulbous Iris 

Anemones of all sorts 

Spring Cyclamens 

Liverwort of all sorts 

Daffiidils 

Crowfoots 

Spriog Crocus 

Hyacinths of all sorts 

J onquils 

Yellow Gilliflower 

Narcissus of several kinds 

Forward Bears’-ears 

Forward Tulips 

i Single Frimrosos of divers colours 
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Daisies 

Yellow Gilliflowers 
Narcissus of all sorts 
Forward Bears’-ear 
Spring Cyclamens 
C'rocus, otherwise called SafTroiu 
flowers 

Anemones of all sorts 
Iris 

Pansies 

Daffodils 


Anemones 

Gilliflowers of all sorts 
Yellow Gilliflowers 
Columbines 
Asphodils 

Orange^ or flame>coloured Lilies 

Cyanuses of all sorts 

Hyacinths 

Day Lilies 

Bastard Dittany 

Daisies 

Lily of the Valley 
Mountain Pinks 


APRIL. 

Double Lirerworts 

Primroses 'f 

Honeysuckles 

Tulips 

Hyacinths 

Single Jonquils 

Crown-Imperial 

Yellow Gilliflowers, double and single 

Pasque-Flowers 

March Violets 


MAY. 

Double Jacea, a sort of Lychnis 
Pansies 

Peonies of all sorts 
Ranunculuses of all sorts 
Some Irises; as those which we call 
the Bulbous Iris, and the Cham re- 
Iris 

Italian Spiderwort, a sort of Asphodil 
Poet’s Pinks 
Backward Tulips 

Julians, otherwise called English 
Gilliflowers 


Snap-dragons of all sorts 
Wild Tansies 

Pinks, otherwise called Lychnises 

Irises 

Roses 

Tuberoses 

Pansies 

Larks^r 

Great Daisies 


Jessamine 

Spanish Broom 

Basils 

Bell-flowers 

Indian Jacea 

Great Dtysies 

Monks’-hoods 

Pinks 

Scabiuses 

Nigellas 

Cyclamens 

Lobel’s Catch-flies 

Lilies of all sorts 

Apples of Love 

Comfrey 

Poppies 

Snap-dragons 

Double Marigolds 

Amaranthuses 

Hellebore 

Ox-eyes 


JUNE* 

Climbers 

Cyanuses of all sorts 
Foxgloves of all sorts 
Mountain Lilies 
Gilliflowers of all sorts 
Monks’-hoods 
Pinks of all sorts 
Cand^-tufts 
Poppies 

JULY. 

Pinks of the Poets 

Bee-flowers 

Sea-hollies 

Foxgloves 

Wild Poppies 

Everlastings 

Roses 

Dittanies 

Bindweeds 

Lilies of St. Bruno 

Tricolours 

Squills 

Motherworts 

Climbers 

Oculus Christ! 

Camomile 

Sunflowers 

Belvederes 

Gilliflowers of all sorts 

Thorn-apple 

Valerian 
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AUGUST. 


Oculis'Christi, otherwise called Star- 
wort 

Belvederes 
Climbers of all sorts 
Apples of Love 
Marvels of Peru 
Pansies 
Ranunculuses 
Double Marigolds 
Candy-tufts 
Autumn Cyclamens 
Jessamines 

Sunflowers, vivacious and annual 
Indian Narcissus 


Foxgloves 

Cyclamens 

Passion-flowers 

Everlastings 

Tuberoses 

Monks’-hood 

Indian Pinks of all the kinds 

Bindweed 

Passvelours" 

Great Daisiesl 
White Bell-flower 
Autumnal Meadow Saffron 
Gilliflowers 


Tricolours 
Love-apples 
Marvel of Peru 
IMonks’-hood 
Narcissus of Portugal 
Snap-dragons 
Oculus Christ! 

Basils 
Belvederes 
Great Daisies 
Double Marigolds 
Monthly Rosea 
Tuberoses 


SEPTEMBER. 

Amaryllis 

Autumnal Narcissus 
White Bell-flowers^ 

Indian Pinks 
Indian Roses 
AmaranthusJ 
Pansies 
Passion-flower 
Autumnal Crocus 
Thorn-apple 
Carnations 

Ranunculuses planted in May 
Colchicums 


Tricolours 
Oculus Christi 
Snap-dragons 
Colchicums 
Autumn Crocus 
Autumnal Cyclamens 
Monks’-hood 
Indian Pinks 


OCTOBER. 

Pansies that were sown in August 

Passion-flower 

Passvelours 

Double Marigolds 

Some Pinka 

Amaryllis 

Autumnal Narcissus 


NOVEMBER. 


Snap-dragons 

Double and Single Gilliflowers 
Great Daisies 
Pansies sown in August 
Monthly Roses 

{Extract from ** Evert/ Lady her 


Double Violets 
Single Anemones of all sorts 
. Winter Cyclamens 
, Forward Hellebore 
Golden Rod 

•71 Fiotver Gardener*^) 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Plant Stove. —Still support the requisite degree of heat by fires at night, 
as the plants will now begin to show their blossoms, which should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible at this season. Fresh air, when the weather is 
favourable^ is very necessary, and should always be admitted when required; 
this will CTeatly assist their flowermg, and cause the new shoots to he strong 
and healthy, _ This month is Ihe^ most^ proper time to pot such plants as jnay 
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require it, taVing great care to use such compost as is congenial to them, and 
use plenty of drainage. Any that do not require shifting into larger pots 
may have the surface soil renewed with fresh compost, which will greatly 
invigorate them, and also add to their neatness. The same directions respect- 
mg watering and cleanliness may be observed, as given last month. Still 
propagate all kinds of exotics b^ means of seeds, layers, cuttings, or suckers, 
according to the nature of the different kinds; insert them in pots and plunge* 
cert^ T piomote their vegetation and rooting quickly and 

Greenhouse. —These plants will now require large admissions of air at 
all times when the weather is mild, for as most of them will now be shooting 
Keely, they must not be kept too close. The plants must now be looked over 
to when water is wanted, and let all the plants be properly supplied there¬ 
with, as this IS now a very necessary article, particularly when they are in the 
house; be careful of the succulent kinds. Let no decayed leaves or shoots 
be allowed to remain, but let such be taken off as soon as perceived; and all 
shoots that are of a weak straggling growth must be [pruned more or less as 
appears necessary; let no weed, moss, or litter, be seen on the tops of the pots 
and .tubs, and if any foulness be contracted on the plants, let it be instantly 
removed. Inarch shrubby exotics of any particular kinds; sow seed in pots, 
placing them in a hot-bed; sow seeds of orange, lemon, &c. for stocks; also 
propagate by cuttings, layers, or otherwise, 'and if placed in a bark bed in the 
pine stove or hot bed, they will be greatly facilitated in their rooting. 

Herbaceous Perennials should now be divided and replanted; also biennials 
as Sweet-williams, &c., should be planted for blooming this season. ^ 

CuTTiNGS.--If old plants of Salvias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Scarlet Geraniums, 
Verbenas, Heliotropes, &c., &c., were saved through winter, and young plants be 
required for turning out into open beds in the flower garden, &c., young shoots 
should now be taken off close to their origin upon the old wood and struck in 
moist heat. 

Annuals.— Hardy kinds should be sown in the borders, &c. (See Vol. I, 
p. 43, of the Cabinet, where particular directions are given.) Tender kinds 
should have plenty of air admitted to them, whether sown in pots or upon a 
slight hot-bed. (See Vol. I. page 42, of the Cabinet.) In order to have the 
plants of some particular kinds stiff and healthy, they should be planted off into 
small pots, boxes, or the open border, or slight hot-bed, &c., so as to l)e fine 
plants for final planting in May. Many kinds of tender ajinuals intended to 
ornament the greenhouse or stove through summer will require potting off, or, if 
done before this month, probably repotted into larger pots. 

Auriculas —^will bloom this month; they will require protection from wet 
and mid-day sun. The plants will require a free supply of water; if manure 
water be occasionally given, it will improve the size of the flowers; care should 
be taken not to apply it over the plant. When the trusses of flowers are 
formed, if there are more flowers upon each than can conveniently expand, the 
small and centre ones should be cut out, so as to leave about six. 

Campanula Pyramid alis,— Offsets or cuttings should now be taken off and 
he treated as directed in Vol. 1. p. 48. 

Carnations, — ^if not planted off last mouth, should now bo done. fSee 
Vol. I. p. 23.) ^ 

Dahlias. —Seedling plants should be potted offj one plant into a small or 
sixty-sized pot. Shoots and cuttings of old roots should be taken off where it 
is desired to increase the kind, and strike them in moist heat. 

China Rose. —Plants of the tender kinds, as yellow, sweet scented, &c., 
should now be placed in heat, in order to cause a production of shoots for 
striking, so as to increase the kinds when desired. (See Vol. I. p. 48.) 

China Rose (hardy kinds).—It is now the proper time to bud the varieties of 
China Roses; do it as soon as the bark will freely rise. 
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Thiverania CocciNEA. —Roots of this plant should now be potted. (See 
Vol. I. p. 177 and 223 ; articles on the culture, &c., are there given.) 

Pelargoniums. — Guttings now struck will produce plants to bloom at the end 
of summer. (See Vol. I. p. 88.) 

Pansies. —Plants will now be pushing shoots that will be emitting roots. 
'Where it is wished to increase the kinds, it is a very suitable time for doing it, by 
taking off shoots and planting them in a good rich soil, shading them for a few 
days at first. 

Polyanthuses. —(See Vol. I. p. 23 and 132.) 

Tiqridta Pavohia. —The bulbs should now be planted in the open bed; 
choose a warm and sheltered situation. 

Ericas (Heaths).—Cuttings of many of the greenhouse kinds should now be 
put off*. (See Vol. I. p. 48.) 

MiGNioNBi'TE—^To bloom from June should now be sown. 

Rose Trees. —Whrn it is desired to have Roses late in the season, let them 
be pruned this month. (See Article in Vol. I. p. 23 and 206.) 

Self sown Annuals —^which have stood the winter should be thinned, and 
where desirable some may be successfully transplanted. 


REFERENCE TO PLATES. 

Cox's Yellow Defiance, Pamplin's Bloomsbury, and Harrison's Charles XII., 
Dahlias.—Each being first-rate flowers coming out this season. 


REVIEW. 

Remarks on Thorough Draining and Veep Ploughing^ by James Smith, Esq., of 

Deanston Works, near Stirling. (See advertising sheet of present number.) 

Extracted from the Third Report of Drummond's Agricultural Museum. 

Fifth edition, with notes. &c. &c. 

The title of the work will at once convey to our readers that it is more au 
agricultural than floricultural publication; but the subject of draining wet 
ground is as well for the florist to know as the farmer, and those of our readers 
who peruse the w ork will find some very useful remarks, calculated to repay 
them for the sixpence cost and reading thereof. There are several copper-plate 
engravings and tables illustrative of the subject. The following testimonials of 
its utility in its application in agriculture we subjoin:— 

** Smith’s Subsoil Plough is a necessary accompaniment to draining; and, 
when that is done effectively, it seems calculated to render the most sterile and 
unproductive soil fertile and profitable.”— Lefevre*s Remarks on the Present State 
of Agriculture* 

“The Thorough or Deanston mode of Draining, of so great benefit, not for 
Scotland only, but for the whole kingdom, is as yet in its infancy. Already the 
fame and the utility of it is spreading all over the island; and we have not a 
doubt, in a short time there will not be found a spot where impovemeuts are 
carried on that has not been *made anew'by means of this simple yet pow¬ 
erful and efficient system of Draining.”— Quarterly Jmtrnal of Agriculture 
hme, 183 . 

We only need add the book can be had by post. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

MAY 1st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON THE CARNATION. 

BY MU. JOHN FRBDRRICK WOOD, NURSERYMAN, COPPICE, NRAR NOTTINQIIAM. 

Read before the Beetton and Chilwell Horticultural Sodetiee, 

WiTBouT wishing at all to depreciate other varieties of what are 
termed florists* flowers, and of which I sincerely wish there were 
more cultivators, and though I may have rather a prejudice in favour 
of the Tulip, yet it must be allowed that the subject of this evening’s 
essay, “ The Carnation,” is a universal favourite, and from its more 
speedy increase by means of seeds, pipings, and layers, it may truly 
be designated everybody’s flower; and, in fact, rich and poor seem 
to agree in this, whatever else they may differ in, that the Carnation 
is worthy of their greatest care, and draws from both unequivocal 
expressions and feelings of delight. 

There have been so many treatises written on its cultivation, and 
rules laid down for propagation and management, that in attempting to 
describe a system, I fear I may run some danger of being suspected 
of plagiarism; or perhaps, after having endeavoured to enlighten 
my friends round about me, I may after all find that they even can 
tell me what I am unacquainted with; at all events, I do not mean 
to assume to myself any extraordinary ability, neither do I suppose 
that I shall be considered an oracle; but as our object is mutual in¬ 
struction, perhaps the few observations brought forward this evening 
VoL. VIII. No. 87. 1 
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may elucidate fresh facts, or lead to other ways or systems of manage¬ 
ment which shall be more congenial to the habits of this favourite 
and fragrant flower. 

The generic name of the Carnation is Dianthus, derived from tbe 
two Greek words —Diosy divine, and anthosy a flower, alluding to the 
delightful scent, as well as to the beauty of its blossoms. A near 
relative is the common garden Pink, which has been so much im¬ 
proved of late years. The Sweet William, too, belongs to the same 
family; and many others, of which we need not at this time take 
any further notice. 

I have just told you that the generic or family name of the Carna¬ 
tion is Dianthus; its specific name or title, by which it is distin¬ 
guished from other members of its tribej is Caryophyllus flore-pleno, 
or the Double-flowering Carnation. 

By the scientific name it is usually called by botanists, but florists 
in general content themselves with the English name, and by that it 
is generally known. 

This flower is divided into several classes, and of late years these 
have been increased, indicated by the colour of the flowers. There 
are now shown at different exhibitions in the country—Scarlet Bi- 
zarres; each petal being striped with two colours, scarlet and a 
dark maroon, on a white ground, varying in intensity in different 
sorts. 

Crimson Bizarres; the stripes also consisting of two colours, but 
approaching in their tint more to a rose-colour and purple. In 
this class there is a subdivision, styled pink and purple, which are 
lighter and more lively in their shades. 

There are yet three other classes, consisting of Flakes. Their 
colours are scarlet, rose or pink, and purple of various hues; some 
being many shades darker than others in each of the divisions. 

After the flakes come the varieties called Picotees, or Carnations, 
with either spotted or striped margins to'their petals. Of these there 
is a very great variety, and they may be classed under the heads of 
scarlet, red, rose-coloured, and purple. Formerly they were only 
shown in two classes—red and purple—without any reference to the 
extent of the colouring; but now each class is subdivided into heavy- 
edged, with the colour thickly laid on round the margin of the ^leaf, 
and are called in Lancashire striped Picotees; and feathered, or 
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light-edged, where the colour touches the leaf in an unbroken delicate 
Hue. 

Having described the classes, it will perhaps be well to name a 
few in each division which, in this neighbourhood, are considered 
first-rate. Some time ago, application having been made to an ex¬ 
tensive grower in the west of England for a list of the best twenty- 
four, he gave the following:—Scarlet Bizarres—Roi des Capuchins, 
Fletcher’s Duke of Devonshire, Willmer’s Conquering Hero, Strong’s 
Duke of York. Crimson Bizarres—Cartwright’s Rainbow, Young’s 
Earl Grey, Wood’s William IV., Wakefield’s Paul Pry. Pink and 
purple Bizarres—Stone’s Venus, Hooper’s Rajah, Chambers’s Hebe, 
Gould’s Prince George. Rose Flakes—Brooks’s Flora’s Garland, 
Coquette de Paris, Jacques’s Phoebus, Clark’s Lady Famham. 
Purple Flakes—Dr. Franklin, Brooks’s Duke of Beaufort, Willmer’s 
Defiance and Queen of Sheba. Scarlet Flakes—Hufton’s Magnifi* 
cent. Brown’s Bishop^^of Gloucester, Addenbrook’s Lydia, Fletcher’s 
Beauty of Birmingham. Red Picotees—Martin’s Princess Victoria, 
Ely’s John Bull, Prince George, Wood’s Ophelia, Willmer’s Juno, 
Martin’s Eminent, Willmer’s Venus, Russell’s Incomparable. Purple 
Picotees—Jeeves’s Moonraker, Martin’s Queen Adelaide, Huf¬ 
ton’s Miss Willoughby, Willmer’s Mary Anne, Willmer’s Louisa, 
junior, Gibbons’s William IV., and Willmer’s Queen. 

These, then, were considered the best of that part of the country ; 
and I make no doubt, from the extensive knowledge of the gentle¬ 
man who supplied the list, that it is correct. However, there are 
not many of the sorts grown hereabouts; at least, the majority have 
not as yet come under my observation. 

Before mentioning the sorts which are most in favour here, 
some of which are seedlings of 1838 and 1839, I may just observe 
that I have read in some Floricultural publication, that if a man 
raised a few good seedlings during a long life, he might consider 
himself fortunate. 

But whether the air or soil of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, York¬ 
shire, Lancashire and Leicestershire is peculiarly favourable, or 
whether fortune smiles more on the weavers and cottagers of these 
districts,—one thing is certain, that immense quantities are raised, 
and good and beautiful flowers have lately been introduced into the 
fancy; and it is no^uncommon thing for a florist to raise from two to 
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ten good seedlings in a year, fit to take a place in any stand, and which 
will beat the old varieties into the bargain. The great desiderata in 
all flowers, whether Carnations or Picotees (of course excluding the 
yellow), is the unsullied purity of the body colour (if it may be so 
termed); this should be of a pure white, let the class be what it 
may: for should it be spotted or tinged, however imposing the 
grandeur of the other colours may be, it is allowed to be a very 
serious drawback indeed. 

In Bizarres the colours should as much as possible balance, 
though I am well awarcTthat there is often a great preponderance of 
one or the other ; still, to see the stripes running parallel to each 
other, and distributed equally over the flow^er, is certainly a near 
approach to perfection, as far as colour goes. 

In Flakes the same proportions are desirable, though some have 
too much colour, as I am inclined to think is the case sometimes 
with Addenbrook’s Lydia, scarlet flake, whilst the reverse is the case 
with Hogg’s Paddington Beauty, in the Rose class, at least if we 
have it correct in this neighbourhood. ~ 

As for Picotees, a clearness and decision of marking is requisite, 
and the fringed or notched petal is now considered a deformity. A 
smooth edge, or, as it is usually termed, a Rose leaf, with the colour 
bright and distinct, is required by all connoisseurs of this delicate 
and much admired class. 

Having said this much of colour, I shall point out 'a few of our 
leading sorts. First, then, Scarlet Bizarres—Fletcher’s Duke of 
Devonshire, Ely’s Jolly Dragoon, Rainforth’s Gameboy, Lee’s Colonel, 
Hepworth’s Leader, Hufton’s Patriarch, and Kinfare’s Hero. Crim¬ 
son Bizarres—Sorn’s Bloomsbury, Greasley’s Lord Brougham, Ely’s 
Lord Milton, Cartwright’s Rainbow, Toone’s Conductor, Ely’s Major 
Goldsworthy, Hufton’s Squires Ray and Munday, and Rev. H. Plum- 
tree. Scarlet Flakes—Madam Mara, Toone’s Ringleader, Creswell’s 
Premier, Ely’s Lord Morpeth, Fletcher’s Beauty of Birmingham, 
and Wilson’s William the Fourth. Rose Flakes—Ely’s Lovely Ann, 
Greasley’s Village Maid, Easom’s Elizabeth, Malpas’s Lady Grey, 
Clark’s Ijady Scot, and Hudson’s Lady Flora. Purple Flakes— 
Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, Turner’s Princess, Milwood’s Premier, 
Ely’s Lady Hewley, Queen of Sheba, Hufton’s Blue Ribbon, Pol¬ 
lard’s First-rater, and Ely’s Mango. Red Picotees, light-edged— 
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Ely’s Mark Anthony and Criterion, Hardy’s Competitor and Royal 
Briton, Mil wood’s Harlequin, and Sorn’s Nimrod. Red Picotees, 
heavy-edged—Derby Willow, Parkinson’s Matilda, Martin’s Prince 
George, Hardy’s Diadem and Waterloo, and Marris’s Mary. Purple 
Picotees, light-edged—Hufton’s Drusilla, Wakefield’s Queen of 
Sheba, Ely’s Mary Ann and Dr. Horner, Toone’s Madame Malibran, 
and Pullen’s Incomparable. Purple Picotees, heavy-edged—Booth- 
man’s Princess Victoria, and Wheatley’s Mrs. Judson and Lucy. 
I had intended to have made a few remarks on the properties of 
the foregoing, but as it may extend my observations to too great a 
length, I will only just mention the names of a few sorts coming out, 
or which have been very lately raised, which fame reports well of; 
and, on second thought, a passing notice of the flowers named in my 
list, which have been originated in our immediate neighbourhood, 
may not be unacceptable. To the favourite class styled Crimson 
Bizarres, our worthy old member, Mr. Greasley, has most certainly 
made a good addition, with his fine flower. Lord Brougham, and, like 
its namesake, has a character of no ordinary description, taking the 
lead wherever shown. 

Toone’s Conductor is another lately raised, having very fine pro¬ 
perties as respects form and colour; but, like Ely’s Major Golds¬ 
worthy, is rather late. Sorn’s Bloomsbury has a very high character; 
at present it is only in two hands, and will, 1 expect, be brought out 
next year in high condition. Creswell’s Premier, and Toone’s Ring¬ 
leader, scarlet flakes, are very fine, especially the latter. 

The Rev. Samuel Wigg, of Leicester, has been successful in ori¬ 
ginating one, which, from its character given me by the rev. gentle¬ 
man himself, will possibly dispute the palm with the two I have just 
mentioned. It is called after the ambitious favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Greasley’s Village Maid, Easom’s Elizabeth, and Hudson’s Lady 
Flora, are rose flakes which reflect the highest credit on their re¬ 
spective raisers; and Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, Milwood’s Premier, 
Hufton’s Blue Ribbon, and Pollard’s First-rater, are purple flakes, 
which, for purity of the white and distinctness of marking, are equal 
and very far superior to most in the class. Of Red Picotees there 
are many raised from Bowley’s Lovely Anne, by Mr. Hardy; and Mr. 
Paikinson may boast of his Matilda, a fine heavy or striped flower. 
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Wheatley’s Lucy and Mrs. Judson have been very lately raised, and 
are fine purple striped Picotees; the former perhaps rather short of 
petal, but a fiower which I am well sure will win a great deal in Lan¬ 
cashire, where that defect is in a great measure overlooked. 1 cannot 
dose this part of my essay without making a slight allusion to several 
successful raisers of seedlings, with whom I have been or am now 
acquainted. 

And, first of all, the late Mr. John Pearson deserves the first 
place. He may be truly styled the Father of the Fancy in this 
neighbourhood, and I much fear his like we shall ne’er see again.” 
He was indeed a kind-hearted enthusiastic fiorist, and those who 
recollect the old gentleman will bear testimony to his worth. It 
was no matter to him how coarsely dressed his visitor might be. A 
lover or admirer of flowers was always sure*of a ready passport to his 
fisivour and good offices ; and though he has been gathered to his 
fathers” for nearly twenty years, still his memory is venerated by 
all who knew him. He raised a good many flowers, which were 
much noticed in their day. Pearson’s Lord Bagot and Marshal 
Blucher will pass muster yet, especially the former, which is a deli¬ 
cate grower, and now nearly lost to this part of the country, but 
which I should like to get again. Lady Loudon and Sir George 
Crewe, rose flakes, are now eclipsed. Madame Mara was the best 
flake he raised, and takes much beating yet. Chilwell Beauty, Red 
Picotee, was the reigning belle for years, but she, like many other 
beauties (of whom it almost amounts to treason to speak in any other 
than terms of praise), has become antiquated, and is now but little 
thought of. Derbyshire may boast of Mr. John Hufton, who has 
very lately died full of years, but a florist to the last. The flowers 
bearing his name attest his success : of these we may mention Pa¬ 
triarch, Nehemiah, Lady Clinton, Drusilla, Squires Ray andMundy. 
The following have raised successful flowers in the different classes, 
and deserve honourable mention, for surely it is an hoaourable and 
praiseworthy pursuit which affords so great an amount of gratifica¬ 
tion and pleasure to our fellow-creatures, as florists’ flowers undoubt¬ 
edly do. I might, I dare say, increase the list, but Messrs. Lee, 
Creswell, Pickering, Toone, Hardy, Brown, Greasley, Cartwright, 
Wheatley and Hudson, occur to my mind at-the moment. 

I now purpose to lay before you my ideas, and offer a few obser- 
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vatioHB on the Culture of the Carnation. You muBt^ if you plcaBe> 
still beAr in mind, that I am very far from asserting that my system 
is the best ; yet I am sure that, if followed, healthy layers and fine 
flowers will be produced. 

In locddng over the various horticultural memoranda I make during 
the year, I find it will be best to b^in at the period when the layers 
are taken off, as that is the time of all others that I would recom¬ 
mend those wishing to commence Carnation growing to lay in their 
stock. 

We will then suppose that the layers are sufficiently rooted. 
Having removed the pegs which confined them in the ground, they 
must be carefully lifted up, for it sometimes happens that the weight 
of the soil attached to the root causes it suddenly to break off to the 
great disappointment of the grower ; they must then be separated 
from the parent plant, and the stem cut back at a joint as near as 
]R)88ible to the root; this should be particularly observed, as the 
layer will vei 7 often strike again at the section, A few of the bot¬ 
tom leaves may be shortened, though I am no advocate for the un¬ 
merciful trimming which some people give their layers, as I imagine 
that the removal of leaves at this stage of their growth has a preju¬ 
dicial effect on the root. Having removed the layers, they may be 
potted a pair together in pint pots. Some fiorists in their prescrip¬ 
tions (for florists give prescriptions as well as doctors) recommend 
manure to be mixed with the soil for potting at this season. But as 
doctors differ, I also must beg leave to give my veto against this 
practice. The mixture I winter mine in is one-half road-scrapings, 
one-fourth willow-dust, and one-fourth turfy loam, broken and mixed 
up with the spade, but on no account riddled. This is not too 
forcing, but will keep the layers in good health; it being a great 
point in their after management, not to have them of too gross a 
habit during winter, which the presence of manure in the soil would 
have a tendency to promote. The drainage of the pots must also be 
well attended to, and putting a small piece of moss over the pot¬ 
sherds will prevent the soil from mixing with them and clogging 
np the drainage. The pots containing the layers must be very 
slightly watered (but not over the foliage), and should then be 
placed in a cold frame fur a few days, and the lights closed and 
shaded, so that they may strike fresh root, after which they must be 
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gradually exposed and inured to the open air, and when convenient 
removed to any suitably sheltered spot, taking care that a thick layer 
of coal ashes, or boards, are under the pots to prevent the ingress of 
- worms. 

As Carnations are by no means partial at this season to much wet, 
many florists erect a temporary covering with the lights belonging to 
their frames, and this answers the purpose very well. But the same 
gentleman whom I have before alluded to, and who supplied the list of 
the best twenty-four Carnations in the West of England, built a sort 
of greenhouse, open at the sides and front, under which he had a 
stage near the glass, on which the pots were placed; in rough 
windy weather, in sleet or snow, or when apprehensive of a severe 
frost, he made a good protection of mats; but on all other occasions 
they had all the weather; the result was, that his layers were 
healthy, the produce great, and flowers fine. I also recollect seeing 
lately an account of some layers in France, which had been potted in 
strong soil, and placed in a north aspect; they were seldom watered, 
and were protected from rain. They escaped in the severe winter of 
1837 and 38, whilst most other collections, which had been more 
tenderly nursed, were destroyed. I may here observe, that from 
being placed in a north aspect, and having but a small quantity of 
moisture, the innumerable small cells or vessels contained in the 
stem of the layer were undoubtedly not overcharged with sap, as is 
the case with plants of a gross and robust habit, and would escape 
the effects of severe weather; whilst on the other hand, those whose 
sap-vessels are fully distended would experience ruinous effects from 
the frozen sap becoming too large for their vessels or cells, and a 
complete rupture takes place throughout the plant, causing its disso¬ 
lution. As a familiar illustration, the same eflects may be observed 
in our own gardens; for in severe frosts, when a flower-pot is filled 
with wet soil, and the mass becomes frozen through, the destruction 
of the pot is the consequence. From this it will be seen that it is 
imperatively necessary that they should be kept nearly dry through 
the winter months. My own plan, immediately after removing the 
layers from the closed frame before alluded to, was to place them 
under a slight awning, made of thin calico, stretched on a frame 
about twelve feet long, by three feet broad, and painted with oil 
and a little white lead; this is attached to a wall, so that 1 can let 
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it up or down at pleasure. They remain beneath this, alike sheltered 
from too much sun, which is injurious at their first removal, as well 
fls the heavy dashing autumn rains, till the approach of frost gives a 
hint that some further protection is necessary. 

For my own part, I think that many layers arc annually lost by 
over kindness; being made more susceptible of cold by the nursing 
and stewing they get in frames; and where Mr. Bucknall’s plan can 
be followed, for wintering them under a glass roof with open sides, I 
most certainly would recommend it. 

But for those who either cannot or will not be at the expense of 
such an erection, the old system of protection must suffice. They 
must, therefore, choose a north aspect for their frames, and put a 
thick layer of coal-ashes on the bottom; on which rows of bricks are 
laid, sufficiently far apart that the pots may stand just touching 
each other: the frame must be tilted at bottom, so as to admit a free 
current of air, which it is desirable to obtain as long as possible. 
Brick pits or frames, which are decidedly preferable, should have 
square apertures, both before and behind; with a sliding panel or 
door, as in rainy weather, when the lights are down, a circulation 
could not be obtained, and on this I would lay great stress; for 
being kept too close engenders mildew, and too often ruins a whole 
stock. I have tried the plan, and found it answer, of plunging my 
pots in barley chaff; this keeps the roots from too great extremes, 
occasioned by the action of the air on the pots ; it is also an excellent 
preventive against frost, and completely sets the inroads of snails 
and worms at defiance. The only objection to its use was, that spar¬ 
rows would get into the frame, and in their search for com scatter 
the awns over the tops of the pots, and they lodged between the 
leaves; but this I easily obviated by adopting Mr. Anderson’s plan 
of stretching black thread just under the lights, which completely 
rid me of these troublesome visitants. 

While in their winter quarters, attention must be paid to take off 
the lights on every opportunity, and draw them over again on the 
appearance of rain. In fact, it must be borne in mind that abund¬ 
ance of air, without unnecessary exposure to cutting winds, is essen¬ 
tially requisite for the health of the layers. 

During the lime they are in the frames, the soils or compost, in 
which they are to be flowered, should be well looked after. The 
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heaps should be often turned^ and especially in frosty weather, when 
a vigilant look-out must be kept for the brandling or wire-worm. 

The compost I would recommend is two barrowsful of good rotten 
turf, well-broken with the spade; two barrowsful of very rotten 
horse-manure from a melon or cucumber bed; one barrowful of 
either rotten leaves, sticks, or thatch, and one barrowfiil of wash- 
sand from a road-side. 

All this should be well mixed and repeatedly turned, so that the 
incorporation may be complete. The turf ought, every bit of it, to 
go through the hand, and the lumps pulled to pieces to detect the 
hidden foe: and though only one brandling may be found, still you 
may consider yourself amply repaid for your trouble. The soil 
having been well turned, about a fortnight before the time of plant¬ 
ing the layers out, which is generally about the latter end of March, 
sometimes sooner or later, according to the season, I put plenty of 
drainage in the pots and fill them to the rim with the compost, which 
will then subside before I plant; and in order that the soil may be 
perfectly clear, or to make assurance doubly sure, I insert pieces of 
carrot and slices of potatoes, to entrap any grubs or insects which 
may have before escaped. But a more certain way than this has lately 
been adopted by an old friend of mine. He puts about two pecks of 
soil at a time into his side oven, and, after subjecting it to a heat 
destructive to vitality, whether in the shape of worms or eggs, he 
removes it, and subjects another parcel to th& same process, till he 
has sufficient for his use; and, in this part of the country, where 
side ovens constitute the principal feature in the cottager’s fire-grate, 
and where, of course, there is a constant and abundant heat, a great 
deal can be effectually cleaned with no other expense than the 
trouble. All this may to some growers appear needless, and a trouble 
which the difference will not repay; but it is punctuality and care 
in small matters, attending to the minutiae of the thing, which very 
often enables the grower of fifty pairs to beat the careless cultivator 
of five hundred, and at the same time prevents the loss and mortifica¬ 
tion of seeing layer after layer of some favourite sort go in rapid 
succession. If this then can be prevented, I think it will be 
acknowledged that no trouble is too great that will accomplish it. 

I now come to the planting of the layers out in the pots, supposing 
that the soil is cleared of destructive insects. They should be set a 
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pair in each, and the pots ought not to be less that half-pecks: A 
hornbeam or other hedge, having a south or south-east exposure, will 
be found most suitable for them. A wall ought to be as much' as 
possible avoided; such a situation will be found extremely prejudicial, 
being so liable to drafts and eddies. After having been planted a 
short time, the sticks may be inserted in the pots, for if delayed, it 
is very probable that the roots may be injured. 

[To be continued,'] 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE SOIL ADAPTED TO SUCCULENTS. 

By this title may be understood an immense tribe of plants formerly 
considered tenants of the dry-stove, but now found to be more hardy 
than the Geranium. But it is proposed to restrict this inquiry to the 
CactecBy as sufficiently comprehensive for the present purpose. 

There are many persons now living who may remember the time 
when our greenhouses or stoves could exhibit few specimens of the 
Cactese, except the common creeping Cereus, the Melon and Torch 
Thistles, and the Indian Fig. 

Now, however, the case is widely different; for such has been the 
success of collectors, and so great is the facility with which the genera 
are propagated, and varied by cross impregnation, that it would be 
vain to attempt a catalogue. 

Even in 1831, Loudon’s Hortun Britannicus exhibited, at pages 
194—196, under the order Opuntiaceee, no fewer than eleven species 
of true Cacti^ twenty of McmmilaruB, forty-three of Cereus, five of 
Bpiphyllum, thirty of true Opuntia, and four of Feriskia ! Yet what 
are these among so many of more recent introduction, to say nothing 
of the endless varieties ! 

Having .then so much choice among a selection of surpassing 
beauty, it becomes an object of consequence to determine, pretty 
accurately, the soil that will generally succeed with all the varieties ; 
but herein, as almost always happens, cultivators are at variance; yet, 
as we do not pretend to dictate, and ever desire to “ let well alone,” 
we shall be content to allude to what we have seen and heard. 

Formerly it was the custom to make pretty free use of old mortar 
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scraped from bricks or walls, incorporated with loam; then it was 
roundly asserted that good, soft, or sandy loamy mixed up with frag¬ 
ments of broken bricks, formed themost healthy bed for the roots. Other 
writers, and practical gardeners, got rid altogether of lime rubbish, and 
retained but little loam ; they advised, and many now use, the best or 
richest “ peat,” as heat mould is called, with rotten manure, and give 
water freely, in the growing season, with liquid manure. 

Be the soil what it may, certain it is, that it should be pressed 
firmly around the roots with the hands, till the ball be solid and 
compact i and little or no water ought to be given between October 
and April, during which period frost of two or three degrees will 
little affect the plants; good drainage is also premised. 

But we are sure that the herbage of Cacti (if so it may be called) is 
greatly affected by the soil. In some collections one observes the 
tint of almost every plant to be a dull, brownish green, and the tex¬ 
ture flaccid; in others, it is of a full deep verdure, with every appear- 
ance of vigorous health. Conversing on this subject with a very suc¬ 
cessful grower, one who had pre-eminently beautiful specimens of 
Epiphyllum tnmcatum grafted upon Pereskia aculeatayYfe were told 
that “ loam spoiled all the Cacti, and turned the plants brown.” Our 
experience for years tended to confirm this observation, but time has 
not been given to confirm the truth of another remark, which we thus 
communicate that our readers may experimentize for themselves. Our 
friend said, “ take equal quantities of very old black manure, and of 
the strongest lime rubbish from old walls, the older the better; mix 
them thoroughly, and add about one-sixth of unctuous loam. In 
this compost your plants will recover colour, be always green, and 
bloom abundantly.” At all events our informant’s plants make good 
his words; and we shall attain our present object if this paper excite 
the notice of observant and candid horticulturists. 

April y 1840. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE HARDINESS OF SOME LOBELIAS. 

BY 8COTUS. 

As a knowledge of the power of plants to resist cold may be useful to 
some of your readers, I beg to mention, that a gentleman sent me 
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the following Lobelias last spring, viz., Lobelia propinqua^ L. longi- 
folia^ and L. grandijlora. They were put out in the open border when 
the season permitted, and grew well, and flowered during the summer, 
but on the approach of winter they were forgotten, and remained in 
the open ground until the 19th of January last; on that morning the 
thermometer stood at 23° of Fahrenheit, (at 8 o’clock,) and was 
probably a little lower during the night; they were then taken up, 
and laid in the vinery, where there was then no fire ; and they are at 
this time in perfect health. The Ix)belia3 stood in a south border 
of a light soil, and of course were not very luxuriant. 

ISth March^ 1840. 


ARTICLE IV. 

TO BLOOM THE DOUBLE YELLOW AND AUSTRIAN ROSES. 

BY OBSERVER. 

The Yellow Rose (Rosa sulphurea) does not in general flower well, as 
has been observed in some late numbers of the Cabinet; it requires an 
open eastern situation, so as that the young buds may receive the 
early and .gradual continuance of the sun, thereby avoiding its too 
sudden effects, which proves so injurious when preceded by frost. It 
delights in a rich loamy soil on a dry substratum, and to be supplied 
with plenty of moisture, when in a growing state. Every autumn, or 
immediately after the bloom is over, one-half of the old wood should 
be cut down, within about four inches of the ground, and that which 
remains should be divested of all old and superfluous shoots, retain¬ 
ing, but shortening such as have flowered to a healthy bud and leaf; 
all unripe shoots are to continue untouched till matured, then to be 
shortened according to their strength. But this means a succession 
of thriving blooming shoots will be kept up : all lateral buds, except a 
few towards the extremity of such shoots, should be pinched off when 
discernible, in order to have them produce a massy head of flowers. 
It sometimes happens that this and the Yellow and Austrian Roses 
(R. lutea, and R. bicolor) flowerlfreely, though injudiciously treated. 
Yet to depend on an annual supply of vigorous blooming plants, I would 
strongly recommend the above practice, or that of budding them on 
the common Chinese stock (R. Sinensis.) Should insects attack them 
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(as frequently they do), the best mode of expelling them is by a gentle 
application of lime-water, or a weak mixture of soap-suds and tobacco 
liquid, being cautious to have the whole syringed off with soft water 
early the following morning. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON DRYING SPECIMENS OF FLOWERS. 

BT T, W., WALTON NURSBRT, LIYBRPOOL. 

Having in the number of the Cabinet for February last seen a query 
by one of your numerous correspondents, concerning the best method 
of drying and preserving wild plants and flowers; and being rather 
surprised that so simple a question was not answered in the number 
for the present month, I have been induced (though a perfect stranger 
to public writing) to answer the question to the best of my abilities. 
I beg to observe, that most of the works on botany of the present day 
contain ample directions on the subject required. The most simple 
and the most efficacious method for general purposes is, drying them 
in books. Any person who can command a few heavy volumes may 
dry plants sufficient to stock an ordinary herbarium in a short lime. 

Let the specimens be gathered when perfectly dry, and placed in 
a tin box till brought home. Have some good blotting paper in readi¬ 
ness, get your books, and place the 'specimens between two pieces of 
blotting paper in a neat and regular manner, taking care that the 
petals and leaves are expanded in their proper position. Place them 
in the books, rather far apart, then lay the books one on another, and 
they will need no further trouble than looking over every three or 
four days, for the first three weeks. If any dampness is detected, the 
blotting paper must be immediately changed, and the specimen placed 
in a fresh part of the book. This method answers admirably well for 
plants in general. I am often agreeably surprised to find in most of 
my books specimens which I chanced to pick up on a walk, and which 
w’ere laid by and forgotten, preserved in the most beautiful manner. 

Having frequently experienced the difficulty of drying such plants 
as Echinopsis, Dipsacus, &c., owing to their globular heads, and that 
many of our most delicate plants were frequently pressed to a mass 
by the common method, I shall now describe that which I have 
practised with such specimens for several years, I get a quantity of 
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the finest and the purest sand, keep it in an oven, or some other very 
dry place. Having my specimens ready, I get some tumbler glasses, 
cups,’or any other utensil, according to the size of the specimen. I place 
some of the sand in the bottom of the vessel, then take the specimen 
and place it in the vessel, in the manner it grew, holding it with one 
hand, and with the other gently fill up the vessel with sand, shaking 
it continually, that the sand may press the plant closely on every side. 
They are then kept in a warm, but not hot, oven for about a fortnight 
or three weeks, when they are usually perfectly dry. In this manner 
the most delicate plants, such as Gentians, Drosera, Saxifraga, 
Sedums,'&c., are preserved in the exact form in which they grew, with 
the corolla, calyx, stamens and pistils uninjured and entire. The 
success of this method depends entirely on the dry state of the sand, 
as the least damp spoils all. I was first induced to try this plan on 
wishing to preserve a plant of Sarracennia in its curious natural form, 
and 1 succeeded beyond my expectations. 

This plan has been objected to in consequence of the room the 
specimens require after drying. The mode I practise is, to take 
a large sheet of pasteboard (white) ; divide it into compartments by 
transverse slips of the same, being neatly pasted on, so that when 
finished the whole resembles a tulip box; place it to stand on edge, 
and take my specimens, placing one or more, according to size, in 
each compartment; I then write the name on a small sbp of card 
paper, pasted so as to stand upright, at the bottom of each division, 
and the whole is covered with glass in a neat manner; and I beg to 
assure the readers of the Cabinet, that the neatness and beauty of 
such a case of rare and curious plants amply repays the labour of 
their construction. Should this meet with the Editor’s approbation, 
I shall refer to the subject again, and forward another communi¬ 
cation. 

[We shall feel much obliged to our Correspondent for the promised 
favour.— Conductor.] 

ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE EUPHORBIA SPLENDENS. 

BY A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PLORICULTURAL CABINET FROM THE BEGINNING. 

Ip we take a retrospect of the plants that have been introduced into 
the stoves of Great Britain within the last few years, notone has pre- 
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ference to the Euphorbia Splendens : the length of time the involucre 
continues expanded^ the elegant growth of the plant if properly 
managed, gives it a decided pre-eminence among stove plants. This 
lovely plant was introduced into Germany a few years ago, through 
Baron Kerwinski, and introduced from thence into Britain by Mr. 
Runch. It is a native of Mexico. 

Cultivation ,—Mix equal quantities of loam, peat, and rotten cow 
dung with a little sand. If cow dung cannot be got, any very rotten 
manure will do. Cuttings will strike very freely in sand. After 
they are struck, pot them off into sixty pots, and shift them regularly 
as the pots become full of roots. It is very necessary to stop the 
terminal shoots frequently, otherwise the plant will grow very de¬ 
formed, or, as gardeners term it, be long-legged. When the pot is 
full of roots, the plant will flower, even if it be very small; so it 
must be observed, that if cultivators desire to have large plants, they 
must shift them frequently until they wish them to show their in¬ 
volucre. 

i I am quite surprised that you have not more communications on 
the cultivation of Orchidese plants. 1 intend to send you a few notes 
on the subject, and will endeavour to elucidate the cultivation of that 
difficult but highly interesting tribe of plants. 

Chiswick, March 16fA, 1840. 

[We shall feel obliged by the promised favour of our correspondent. 
—Conductor.] 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


FROM PBRIODICAI^. 

1. Calosterma t.utba, Yellow. (Bot. Reg. 19, 1840.) Amaryllidaceae. 
Hexandria Monogynia. A bulbous plant, a native of New Holland, from 
whence bulbs are imported into this country, and it is found to thrive best in a 
greenhouse, grown in peat, loam, and sand. Like other bulbous plants, it requires 
its season of rest, or will not bloom ; and as soon as it begins to push, water 
being given liberally, it causes it to flower. The flowers, which are an inch across, 
are produced in umbels, each having from twelve to twenty flowers, of a deep 
yellow colour. 

2. Cranothus pallidvs. Pale-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 20, 1840.) Rhamnaceae. 
Pentandria Monogynia. This beautiful flowering shrub we saw in bloom in 
the Loudon Horticultural Society’s garden, where it blooms very freely, trained 
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against a wall. Dr. Lindley observes that this plant is known in some nurseries 
under the names of C. ovatus and C. thyrsiflorus, but from both it ^is very dis¬ 
tinct. The first is a mere variety of C. Americanus, and the latter is a Califor¬ 
nian tree, with deep blue flowers, and very strong angular branches. The 
present species is much hardier than C. azureus, the flowers are of a pale blue. 
The plant merits a place wherever there is a convenience; it is easy of culti¬ 
vation, grows rapidly, blooms profusely, and is to be obtained very cheap. 

3. IpomeA LONGiFOLiA, Long-leaved. (Bot. Reg. 21, 1840.) Convolvulaceae. 
Pentandria Monogynia. A native of Mexico, and introduced into this country 
by the London Horticultural Society. Mr. Hartweg discovered it growing in 
pastures 'about Leon, and called Quebra platos. It is a half-hardy perennial, 
having a long spindle-shaped toot, and the stem rising to five feet high, without 
any branches. It blooms from July to September, each flower oj^ning in the 
morning and perishing in the evening. The flowers are delightfully fragrant, 
diffusing a delicious perfume resembling noyau. Each root sends up three or 
four shoots, and if taken oflf when two or three inches long readily strike root. 
It delights, like most of the Ipomeas, in a strong, rich, but not damp soil, and 
requires the usual winter treatment given to such roots, taken up, kept dry, free 
from frost, and excluded from the air as much as possible. The flower is white, 
with a slight tinge of sulphur, and a rosy-purple centre, each being about four 
inches across. It is a most desirable plant. 

4. Impatiens ai.ANDULioERA, Glandular^ Balsam. (Bot.'Reg. 22, 1840.) 
Balsamineae. Pentandria Monogynia. Another of the Indian species raised in 
1839 in the Garden of the London Horticultural Society, and where it bloomed 
very freely. The seeds were sown in May, and by the end of August the plants 
had attained the height of twelve feet. It is not quite as hardy as the kinds 
having long fruit. The flowers are of a beautiful rosy-purple colour, each flower 
being about an inch and a half across. Dr. Lindley remarks that it is one of 
the most beautiful plants that can be looked upon if grown in an atmosphere it 
likes. 

[We noticed this in our March number.— Conductor.] 

5. Genista Bracteolata,^ Racemose Genista. (Bot. Reg. 23, 1840.) Fa- 
bacese. Diadelphia Decandria. A native of Teneritfe, sent to the nursery of 
Mr. Young, Milford, near Godaiming, by Mr. W^ebb. It requires to be grown in 
a greenhouse or conservatory. The flowers are produced on terminal racemes, 
yellow, and flowering freely; the plant is very showy. 

6. CcEEOQYNE Wallichiana, Di. WalUch’s. (Bot. Reg. 24, 1840.) Orchi- 
dese. Gynandria Monandria. A native of the lofty mountains in Bengal, inhabit¬ 
ing rocks and the trunks of trees among moss. The pseudo-bulb has much tl^ 
form and hue of truffle, and loses its leaf before the flowers appear, which come 
up one on either side. The flower is nearly as large as Cattleya labiata, of a 
fine rose colour, streaked with yellow, and ridges of white tubercles, also having 
some deep crimson stains on its surface. The flower stem only rises about two 
inches high. 

7. OsBECKiA canrscens, Hoary-lcaved. (Bot. Mag. 3790.) Melastomacese. 
Octandria Monogynia. This very beautiful flowering plant has bloomed in the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where it had been received from Berlin. It thrives 
and blooms profusely in moderate heat. The plant grows to about seven feet 
high, and i+s lovely flowers are produced in panicles. Each flower is about an 
inch and a half across, of a fine reddish-lilac above, paler below. The anthers 
are of a deep purple. The plant deserves a place in every collection, in a coolish 
stove, warm greenhouse, or conservatory. 

8. Epidendrum DRN8IFI.0RUM, Cluster-flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3791.) Orchideae. 
Gynandria Monandria. A notive of Mexico. It has recently bloomed in the 
noble collection at Woburn. The stem rises a foot high, and terminates with a 
long branched peduncle, of deflexed branches, and they are clothed with spiked 
flowers of a'greenish-brown colour, the lip being almost white. Each flower is 
about an inch across. 

VoL. VIII. No. 87. K 
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9. Miltonia candidia VAR. FLAVESCENS, Whitc-lipped. (Bot. Ma^. 3793.) 
Orchide®. Gyiiandria Monandria. A native of Brazil, imported by the 
Earl of Arran, The flowers are very beautiful, and are produced on a scape, 
which rises about two feet high, sepals and petals of a bright yellow, having 
large ferruginous blotches. Lip yellow, with a purple blotch. It merits a place 
in every collection. 

10. Begonia diversifolia, a stove plant, producing numerous large flowers 
of a bright pink colour. 

11. Spironema fragrans, an herbaceous plant, from Mexico, introduced by 
George Barker, Esq. Sepals green, petals nearly transparent. It belongs to 
the Commeliinace®. 

12. CouE.E sTiPULARis. Ffom Mexico. It has been raised in the London Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s Garden. Its habit is that of C. scandens; leaves narrower, 
flowers said to be yellow, three inches loug; if so it is a very desirable plant. 

13. Gakrya laurifolia, a hardy species from the mountains of Mexico; 
plants have been raised iu the Horticultural Society’s Garden. Mr. Hartweg 
has discovered four other species in Mexico. The present species is a handsome 
looking plant, with oval laurel-like leaves. It grows to a shrub of five or six 
yards high where Mr. Hartweg found it, but it is said to grow to a tree with a 
trunk two feet in diameter. 

14. Clbthra Mexican a, a native of the colder parts of Mexico. It is in the 
collection of Messrs. Loddiges. It is a hardy evergreen shrub, and produces 
flowers as large, white, and handsome as G. arl^rea. The plant deserves a place 
in every shrubbery. 

15. Lopbzia LiNBATA, a pretty greenhouse shrub, raised in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden. It is a native of Mexico. The flowers are very pretty, of a 
pale red colour, and are profusely produced during winter and spring. 

16. CoTONBASTBR DENTicuLATA. From Mexico; raised in the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s Garden. It is a hardy shrub. The flowers are small and white or pink, 
on little terminal corymbs. The leaves are about an inch long, dark green above, 
white below. It fruits similar to the older species we possess. 

17. CoHNus ORANois. Ftom Mexico ; raised in the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden. It is hardy at present, having large and beautiful foliage. 

18. Correa bicolor. The flowers are about two-thirds the size of C. 
speciosa. The lower part of the tubular flower is a fine crimson, and the 
upper portion pure white, producing a very beautiful contrast. The foliage is 
oval and rather small. This is the handsomest kind we have seen in bloom. 

19. Correa rosea major, and C. rosea. Both kinds have beautiful rose- 
coloured flowers, the former being much larger than the latter, and more de¬ 
serving attention. The above are well worthy a place in every greenhouse or 
conservatory; the neat and beautiful blossoms produced in the winter and spring 
give a pretty efiect at those seasons, and alike render the plants very desirable. 

20. Dillwynia speciosa. This is one of the most lovely iof South Aus¬ 
tralian plants, producing a vast profusion of its pea-formed flowers in terminal 
clusters from nearly every shoot. The standard is of a deep yellow, and wings 
of a reddish purple. It deserves a place in every conservatory or greenhouse. 
The plant is an evergreen shrub, with heath-like foliage, gromng to about two 
feet high. Being so very showy, it has been sought after, and may be had of 
most of the principal nurseries, though but introduced in 1838. 

21. IxoRA barbata. We saw a specimen of the present species 'in bloom in 
the noble and select collection of Mrs. Lawrence at Ealing Park. The spike of 
flowers is similar in form and size to the I. coccinea, hairy, and of a pure white. 
It deserves a place in every collection of stove plants. 

22. IxoRA rosea. This species we saw at Mrs. Lawrence’s, producing fine 
heads of rose-coloured flowers. 

23. IxoRA oBovATA. This fine species was in bloom in the same collection, 
having tine heads of pink-coloured flowers. 
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24. Pavbtta caffra. Another fine hothouse plant at Mrs. Lawrence’s; pro- 
uces heads of flowers very similar to an Ixora, of a pure white. This being in 
bloom when the Ixoras are, gives a fine contrast. 

fv* iNCARNATA. We saw this pretty species in the collection at Messrs. 

Kollisson 8, Tooting. Its heads of fine flesh-coloured flowers are very pretty. 
The whole tribe of Ixoras are well deserving a place in every collection of stove 
plants. They can be had cheap, are easy of culture, and profuse in flowering. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


QUERIES. 

On sovriNQ Seeds, destroying Green Fi.y» &c.—Will you, or any of your 
numerous correspondents, have the goodness to inform me whether the following 
plants can be raised from seed with only the aid of a common hotbed ; also the 
best time for sowing, and the proper mode of treating the yoimg plants to make 
them flower as soon as possible P viz., Gloxinia speciosa and Gloxinia caulescens. 
Lobelia cardinalis, Ipomopsis elegans, Pentstemon gentianoides, and Maurandia 
Barclayana. Will you also inform me of an effectual method of getting rid of 
the Green Fly, so destructive to Rose trees, Geraniums, &c.? The last two“years 
I have purchased a number of fine young plants of Geraniums in May, from a 
nurseryman in this neighbourhood, and have kept them to flower in the house; 
and in less than a week they have been invariably attacked by the Green Fly. 
I hare tried fumigating them with tobacco-smoke, washing them with lime, 
tobacco-water, &c., but without success; the insect has soon reappeared, and by 
its ravages weakened the plants so much that I have been quite unable to pre¬ 
serve them through the winter. I would also respectfully suggest to the Con¬ 
ductor of the Cabinet the utility of stating in his notices of new and rare plants, 
whether they can be raised from seed, and are annual or perenuial.—[As far as 
possible we will attend to it.— Conductor.] 

I have a few other queries to make, but as I fear I shall trespass too much 
upon your pages, will defer them until some future period, when, if agreeable to 
the Conductor, I shall be glad to forward them. The insertion of the above in 
your next number will oblige your constant reader, 

February 21, 1840. Solomon. 

[Seeds of the plants named should be sown immediately in a very sandy loam, 
and cannot be placed better than in a hotbed frame. The surface soil upon 
which the seeds are to be sown should be very fine, as also that with which they 
are covered, and when sown be gently pressed fo close it to them. When the 
plants are up an inch high, they may be safely transplanted singly into pots. 
A light rich loam is suited to all of them. After potting, they should be placed 
again in the frame, till they have struck into the soil, then be removed into a 
greenhouse, or other cooler place. The Gloxinias require to be kept in the frame, 
or be taken to a plant stove, vinery, &c. Tobacco-water may be procured from 
the manufactory at about tenpence per gallon; this tvill destroy the Green Fly. 
If it be diluted by an equal proportion of water added, it is quite strong enough 
for the purpose. The best plan is to turn the plant upside down, and immerse 
it therein, by holding it for a minute or so. The liquid will keep, closed up in 
a bottle, BO as to answer for years. We have used it thus successfully for 
many years. To purchase a small portion of tobacco, and make a weak 
liquid, will not answer, but the genuine expressed liquor of the tobacco¬ 
nist will do. W^henever the insects appear on the plants, a [fresh immersion is 
requisite. The liquid in its pure state is not in the least injurious to vege- 
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tation. We shall be glad to receive any queries or other communicatioas from 
our Correspondent; such shall have our early attention.— Conductor.] 

In the Floricultural Cabinet for this month, Article 4, page 29, is a recom> 
mendation of a Brick** Arnott’s stove^ for use in Greenhouses, with some s/igAi 
account of its make, but in my opiniou not sufficiently explanatory to enable a 
person to construct one properly. It would oblige me, and 1 have no doubt 
many others of your subscribers, if you could obtain for insertion in your next 
number, a detailed account of the mode of constructing the stove above men¬ 
tioned, the probable expense, a plan or two, and its peculiar advantages over the 
iron stove. Suffolk. 

[We did not know the real address of our cocicspondent who favoured us with 
the remarks inserted at page 29,80 could not comply with the rec^uest above made 
to appear in our present number; but we very respectfully solicit further obser¬ 
vations from our correspondent who sent us the former ones, so as to meet the 
wishes above expressed, and as early as convenient.— Conductor.] 

On Soil suitable for Petunias. —^You would confer a great favour if you 
would inform me, through the medium of your valuable Cabinet, what is the 
most suitable soil for Petuuias. 1 have a large number of seedlings, from first- 
rate varieties, consequently 1 am looking forward with anxiety to their blooming, 
but they do not grow so luxuriantly as I could wish, for want of, as 1 imagine, 
proper soil. C. W. F. 

[On a lt{^ht loam, well enriched with rotten dung, they grow vigorously with us, 
having an inch deep of broken pots for drainage.— Conductor.] 

On Floricultural Meetings. —An Old Subscriber would be glad of some 
information relative to the conducting of Floricultural Meetings, for instance as 
to the arranging of plants so as to give the least trouble to the judges in award¬ 
ing the prizes; how [each exhibitor’s plants are to be marked so as to do away 
with the appearance of unfairness, and whether a person, having anything for 
exhibition, is allowed to be present to give assistance in any way during the 
time the judge is determining the prizes, &e. 

[Certainly such person should not be present; the other information shall be 
given next month.— Conductor.] 

On Iris bicolor. —Has the Iris bicolor (buff with a dark eye), figured in 
Loddiges* work, any other name, and what is the best way of cultivating itj? 

An Old Subscriber. 

On Tweedia carulea.— Has any subscriber grown the Tweedia caerulea 
successfully ? if so, will he be kind enough to instruct the ignorant ? 

An Old Subscriber. 

On Water-Plants. —I should feel greatly obliged to you, or to some of your 
corr^ondents, to inform me, in the May or June number of the Floricultural 
Cabinet, what Lilies, or other water-plants (to the number of about half a dozen), 
are the most suitable for a small pond of eighteen or twenty feet in diameter ; 
also whether the circumstance of ducks being allowed to use the pond would bo 
likely to prevent their flourishing properly. May I further trouble you to tell 
me whether plants of the American Cranberry can be purchased of any of 
the English nurserymen, or whether they or the Scotch Cranberry (which 1 
think I have understood only succeeds by running water) would make a suitable 
as well as useful plant for the margin of a stagnant pond P Directions as to the 
])lanting or after-treatment of the Cranberries and Lilies would confer an addi¬ 
tional favour upon an 

Sherborne, Dorset, jipril 9, 1840. An Old Subscriber. 

[We hope some of our readers will favour our correspondent with an early 
reply. —Conductor.] 

On Ivy, if injurious to the Scotch Fir.— Pl subscriber to the Floricultural 
Cabinet will be obliged by Mr. Harrison and several good gardeners, stating it 
as their opinion from observation (in an early number) whether the Ivy running 
up the Scotch Fir is destructive to the tree, occasioning the outer and upper 
branches to die* 
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On R/iisiNQ THE Tropceolom Tricolorum PROM Seed.— In July, 1838, there 
appears a query ^dressed to the Editor, or correspondents, of the Floricultural 
Cabinet, requesting some information on raising the Tropceolum Tricolorum 
from seed, (by a young amateur,) an answer to which I think has never ap¬ 
peared. Like unto his plant, mine also has produced some very fine seeds, 
some of which were sown as soon as ripe, and at other times since then, but have 
not succeeded (to my great disappointment) in raising any plants, still the seeds 
keep fresh. Are they a long time before they begin to vegetate ? or do they 
require more heat than what is generally given to the mother plant ? If you, or 
any of your numerous correspondents, can give me any information on the sub¬ 
ject, it will be thankfully received by 

Warwickahxre, Feb, 23, 1840. A Constant Reader. 

On a Manure, and Pump Water.— ^As an original and constant Subscriber to 
the Floricultural Cabinet, I beg to be favoured by an early answer to the followincr 
inquiries;— 

In cases where animal manure cannot be obtained, is there anything that can 
in some degree (and what will best) supply the place of it, either in the kitchen 
or flower garden ? 

Can pump water be in any way prepared or medicated, so as to render it as fit 
for garden purposes as rain or river water, when those cannot be procured.^ An 
early reply oy some reader will oblige 

Mar. 19, 1840. K. Y. 

On Geraniums (Pelauqoniums). —I hope your correspondent, Mr. Loudon, 
will gratify the readers of your useful publication with a descriptive Ibt of some 
of the most admired Geraniums of the last sea8on,’8imilarto that contained in the 
March number of last year, viz. Firebrand, Sylph, Conservative, Mag^a Charta, 
Vivid, Viola, and others. I have a small collection of that l^autiful class of 
plants. I shall be glad to profit by the judgment of your correspondent in select¬ 
ing the addition to my stock for the present season. A compliance with this 
request in an early number will much oblige 

Feb, 7, 1840. A Subscriber. 

A List ov Plants for a Room, &c.— I shall feel particularly obliged if you 
will furnish me, in your next Cabinet, with a select list of plants that will suc¬ 
ceed best in a room, and whether they should be raised from seeds or cuttings. 
Can you also inform me what it is that is recommended in the Gardener’s Maga¬ 
zine, vol. XV. p. 248, for obtaining bottom heat, communicated by a person of the 
name of Gregor ? I believe it is something new. Also, if there is any way of 
obtaining bottom heat by a simple apparatus, and at little expense ? 1 shaU be 
greatly obliged if you will give me the above information. 

Feb, 13,1840. X. A Subscriber. 

A List of Greenhouse Creepers, &c. —A subscriber will be much obliged 
to the editor of the Cabinet if he will have the kindness to give him a list of the 
names of the best kinds of Creepers for a greenhouse, where no vines are kept, 
and what kinds will do in pots, and what soil is suitable for each ? Whether 
Camellias do well at the back of a greenhouse, the best way to plant them, and 
what kind of soil to plant them in ? An answer in the next month’s number 
will much oblige 

Feb, 9, 1840. A Subscriber. 

On the Culture of the Clematis Sibeoldii. —I should feel extremely 
obliged to any one of the numerous readers of the Floricultural Cabinet, or to 
the Conductor, in informing me the most successful mode of cultivating this 
most charming plant. An early answer will oblige 

Gunnershury^ Mar, 17, 1840. J. S. 

On Annual Seeds. —I should be much obliged to you, or any of your corre¬ 
spondents, if you will recommend a good place for procuring Annual^ Seeds in 
London, as 1 have been many times disappointed in the things I have purchased 
of several seedsmen ; and I know many persons are inclined to impose, by sell¬ 
ing last year’s seeds, or those that are altogether bad. 
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Ab the time for powii^g Anpuals in so fast approachipg, I BhQpl4 he obliged by 
a speedy answer* 

fjondont Mar, 16, 1840. 1Cali|ia. 

[We have procured very considerable quantities from the seedsmen who adver¬ 
tise their lists, (see February and March advertising sheets,) and do not recol¬ 
lect a single failure. We hesitate not to state that the integrity of the parties we 
allude to is such, that they would not have recourse to a practice of the character 
described by our correspondent].— Conductor. 


ANSWERS. 

On Abnott’s Stove.— In reply to the inquiry of your correspondent, siting 
himself Surreynensis, I beg to say I have for two years tried Dr. Arnott’s Stove 
in my greenhouse with perfect success—the thermometer ranging between 38 
and 48 de^ees. 

I light it at about 10 o’clock on every frosty night, 'and find it alight at 9 in 
the morning. My greenhouse is about 16 feet by 10, and my stove the smallest 
1 could procure. It is fixed at one end of the house, and the thermometer is 
suspended in the centre. The floor is of wood, being supported on columns. 
Chreat Berkhamstead^ Mar, 5, 1840. Rev. James Brovtne. 

In answer to F. J., page 37, February number, we annex the names of some 
of the best new Dahlias for 1840, which we have seen. 

Bloomsbury, Pamplin. 

Beauty of the Plain, Sparry. 

Argo, Widnall. 

Penelope, Hedley. 

Fair Rosamund, Parson. 

Pickwick, Cormack. 

Yellow Defiance, Cox. 

Bishop of Winchester, Jackson. 

Charles XII., Harrison. 

President of the W est. Whale. 

Lady Middleton, Jefiries. 

Ghrenadier, Jackson. 

Henrietta, Begbie. 

Vitruvius, Davis. 

Windsor Rival, Begbie. 

Scarlet le Grand, Winfield. 

Elizabeth, Foster. 

Phenomenon, Whale. 

Recovery, Toward. 

CONDVCTOR. 


REMARKS. 


On Ktanxzbo Wood in a Greenhouse. —In the notice which I sent you, and 
which you inserted in your January number, 1 mentioned Kyanizing the wood, 
without, however, giving any opinion whether that was advisable or not. Since 
I wrote you, I saw an article stating, that this, when used in the construction of 
a greenhouse, had been found hurtful to the plants, particularly so to the Cal- 
ceolariat, I cannot find the place where the statement is made, so cannot 
refer to it, but as Corrosive Sublimate, which is employed in Kyanizing, is a 
poison to plants, the use of it in preparing the wood appears inadvisable; and I 
observe your correspondent, J. R., in your March number, states the injurious 
effects of Kyanized wood when employed for tubs for the larger plants. 

i6/A March, 1840. SoOTUS. 

On Streptocarpi’s Rbxi. — 1 have seen several papers on the treatment of the 
Streptocarpus Rexi in the open borders, but 1 hear that it is scarcely more cona- 
mon in gardens than it was several years ago. If planted where it can enjoy 
shade, without being deprived of air, it produces its elegant blossoms in abun¬ 
dance ; and when in perfection, it can hardly fail to be as great a favourite with 
florists in general as it is with Commblina. 
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Royal Botanic Society. —^The first meeting of the Fellows of the Royal 
Botanic Society of London for this session was held on Tuesday evening at the 
apartments of the society, 49, Pall Mali, the Marquis of Northampton, vice-pre¬ 
sident, in the chair, iuter the preliminary business, a ballot for the election of 
fellows took place, when 189 noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen, were added to the 
list. At the next meeting the plans for laying out the gardens in the Regent’s 
Park, for which there is great competition, will be exhibited to the fellows and 
their friends. The designs are to be sent in on Saturday, the fourth of next 
month, and the exhibition of them will take place on Wednesday following. 

Mr. Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, finds lime water a complete 
antidote against the white bug in hot-houses, and he prepares it in the following 
manner:—We have a large garden pot or a pail, into which we put half a pint 
of pulverized Dorking lime, with about half an ounce of black sulphur; after 
being well mixed, we add four gallons of water, stir it well, then let it settle, and 
when clear, we t^e Mr. Dougal’s syrin^, and throw it under the leaves. We 
have been using this syringing for the last twelve months, and there is not a 
bug, red spider, or thnp, in the house.— Gardener** Magazine* [Mr. Anderson 
thinks it will also be useful for destroying the American bug on Apple Trees.] 

On Arnott’s Stove. —I am surprised at your correspondent's asserting, in the 
most unqualified manner, that Arnott’s Stove will not heat a greenhouse properly; 
he must have made a sad bungle for it to have failed. Let him call on Mr. 
Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, and he will there see a Geranium house heated by one 
of Aroott’s Stoves, which has now been in operation two seasons, and the plants 
are in the most vigorous and healthy state. The chimney into which the pipe 
is conducted should be above the pitch of the roof, so as to prevent the wind 
blowing down it, and a pan of water should be constantly kept on the stove when 
the fire is burning. For heating small greenhouses Arnott’s Stove is invaluable. 

Fact. 

SbeolIno Cactuses.— Whenever the seed is ripe, sow it in sand, then place 
the pot on a shelf in a warm and dry situation. It will vegetate readily. Little 
water should be given to the plants when up. As they root well in sand, they 
need not be potted till they are tolerably strong plants. The best soil to pot 
them in is loam, peat, and brick rubbish, and be well drained. 

Plants of this tribe have been grown very vigorously in frames heated With 
dung or tan.— Bot. Req. 

Messrs. Tyso and Son’s method of Wintering Dahlia Roots.—^Take up 
the roots, drain out the water occasionally to be found in the hollow stems, 
secure the labels with copper wire, put the roots in layers under the stage of a 
greenhouse or in the cellar, and cover with moiet sand, and they will t^n out 
early in March as plump, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, as Sound as 
when housed in November. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR MAY. 

-Plant Stove.— Very little fire-heat will now be required, only applypg it 
in cold weather. The plants will progressively require an increase of air and 
water. If any want an increase of pot-room, it should be attended to as early 
as possible; otherwise, if not watered frequently, the foliage pr flowers will 
be liable to suffer, turn brown, or fall off the plant. Keep the plants free from 
decayed leaves, moss, &c. Frequently stir the smface of the soil. When any 
casual irregularities in form occur, prune or tie the shoots as required. It is a 
good time for propagating by cuttings, suckers, seeds, &c.,'placiug them in moilt 
heat. 

TsNDak OB Stove Annuals. —When it is desired to have some plants to 
bloom late in autumn, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Browallis, &c., seeds should now 
be sown, and the plants potted off into small sized pots, as soon as they ate large 
enough, using a rich soil. 
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GREENHot'SK.—During the early part of May, a few frosty nights generall 
occur ; in consequence of which, it is advisable not to take out the general stock 
of plants before the middle of the month, or even, in cold situations, before tho 
25th. Whilst the plants, however, remain in the greenhouse, let them have all 
the air that can be given, during the day, and at nights if no appearance of 
frost. Particular attention will now be required to afford an ample supply of 
■water to free growing kinds of plants. Frequently syringe them over the tops 
at evening, just before sun-set. If any of the plants be attacked with green fly, 
or any other similar insects, apply a sprinkling of tobacco water, diluted with 
water, by adding to one quart of the liquid five of water ; in applying which to 
the plants, syringe them at the under as well as upper surface of the leaves : a 
repetition will rarely be required. This mode of destroying the msects is far 
preferable to fumigation, no injury being sustained by it, even if applied in a 
pure state. The liquid can be obtained of tobacconists at lOrf. or Is. per gallon. 
Inarching Orange or Lemon trees may still be performed. It is a good time for 
increasing plants by cuttings striking in moist heat. Greenhouse Annuals—as 
Salpiglossises, Globe Amaranthuses, Balsams, &c.—should be encouraged^by a 
little warmth, and shifted into larger pots, early in the month; so that the plants 
may make a show, to succeed the removal of the general collection of green¬ 
house plants. Cuttings or suckers of Chrysanthemums should now be taken off^ 
if not done before. Triverania coccinea plants should be potted singly into a 
light rich soil, and be forwarded in the stove, and repotted as they advance in 
growth, not too much at a time, but as root room appears necessary. Lobelias 
for the greenhouse should be similarly treated, as to potting, &c. 

Flower Garden. —Continue to protect beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. Car¬ 
nations in pots should be encouraged by manure water, &c., in order to grow 
them vigorously: care in striking them will be required. By the middle of the 
month, half hardy annuals—as China Asters, Marigolds, &c.—may be planted 
out in the open borders. Some of the best kinds may be potted, as done to the 
more tender sorts. Many kinds of fgreenhouse plants—as Petunias, Salpiglos¬ 
sises, Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, &c.—should now be planted out in the open 
border. Dahlias that have been forwarded in pots, frames, &c., may be planted 
out towards .the end of the month. Seedlings may be pricked out, in a warm 
situation, having a deep, fresh, rich soil. \Vhen Stocks, Mignionette, China 
Asters, &c., arelwished to bloom late in the year, seeds may now be sown, either 
under a frame or on a warm border. Slips of Double Wallflowers should now 
be put in under a hand-glass. Seeds of biennials—as Sweet Williams, Scabious, 
Campions, &c.—should now be sown. Tuberoses, for late flowering, should now 
be planted, either in pots or warnfi borders. Offsets of Campanula pjrramidalis 
should be planted in rich soil, and placed in the greenhouse. Repotting must 
be continued till they cease to grow; by this means the plants will reach eight 
feet high, and be very branching. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Cineraria ELEOANs.^This very handsome kind was raised by a gentleman 
in Hampshire, and the specimen sent us by Mr. Harris of the Upway Nursery.' 

It is a most desirable variety, well worth cultivating in every collection of this 
Ijretty tribe of plants, which are easy of culture, profuse in blooming, and con¬ 
tinue in flower for several months. 

Correas.— These very handsome flowering hybrids were raised by T. Milner 
Esq., of Stockwell, and are very valuable additions to this lovely tribe. The 
habit of the plant, the' graceful mode of flowering, and affording a profusion of 
flowers in winter and early spring, 'and even up to autumn, by proper treatment, 
alike render them worthy a [place in eveiy greenhouse or conservatory. We 
obtained a stock of them as soon as we possibly could, being anxious to possess 
such desirable kinds. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

JUNE 1st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

ARTICLE I. 

ON THE CARNATION. 

BY ICU. JOHN FREDERICK WOOD, NURSERYMAN, COPPICE, NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 

Read before'the Beeston and Chxlwell Horticultural Societies* 

{Concluded from />.*99, No. 87.) 

As the layers grow, or spindle as it is usually termed, they must be 
carefully tied up to the sticks with soft worsted, or fastened with 
Rowland’s metallic wire. After they have grown about a foot high, 
a top dressing of very rotten cow manure will be found very beneficial; 
and as the weather gets warmer, they must be carefully watered, the 
soil in the pot never being’ allowed to get thoroughly dry. As the 
buds appear, and you have decided which to remove, they may be 
reduced in number, and the laterals or side buds also taken away, so 
that all the energies of the plants may be directed towards those that 
remain, and which will increase their size if intended for exhibition. 
The number of these should be regulated according to the strength of 
the plants; some think that three flowers are enough for each layer 
to bring to perfection, but five, I think, is generally about the mark. 
The buds and plants are now subject to the attacks of various insects. 
The cuckoo spit is one of them, and is easily seen "and removed. 
The green fly is more common and troublesome, but may easily be 
got rid of by using a small bag of Indian rubber, similar to the one 
V 0 L.VIII. No. 88.; L 
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here exhibited ; this being filled with Scotch snufF, the buds must be 
examined very early in the morning, or immediately after rain, they 
will then be generally found clustered together, and a puiF or two of 
snuff does their business effectually. This uppUoa|iqn of snuff piay 
be repeated now and then even should no insect be perceptible, as 
will prevent the attack of another annoyauce whose presence is not 
so easily detected; I allude to a small black insect, which inserts 
itself, as the flower begins to open, beneath the calyx, pr green outside 
covering, and feeds on the coloured parts of the petals, so as com¬ 
pletely to disfigure the flower when it expands. When buds burst, 
it is evident that there is negligence in the management, and, in 
order to prevent this, tl^read rubhe4 wqx is put round 

several times, and the ends merely twisted; as the buds increase in 
size, these are untwisted and slackened. 

Some people use sheep’s bladder cut into narrow strips and wetted, 
which causes it to stick fast, ^ but this does not allow for the 
-swelling of the flower; sp th^^t I {un inclined to think the bees*- 
waxed thread the preferable tie. As the flower expand?, e collar of 
pasteboard is placed under the guard-leave?, and the careAil florist 
will assist his bloom as it advances, extracting all self, muddy, or 
misshapen petals, and arranging the others to his mind. Within 
these few years Rowland’s metallic wire has 'come muph ipiP u?e, 
and by mean? of it each flower may be kept exactly in the plaon tho 
grower wishe?, without any possibility pf its being rempved hy the 
wind; and he ipay have several flowara under a hftudglftsa, whew 
fully blown, which will not chafe against each other. 

The flowers to he retained any length of time niust, pf cpprse, ho 
shaded from spn and rpin : this is dope in varipu? i thpse who 
have the pppyenience of a Tulip-shed, rempye the pots haneath the 
awning ; othera have circular caps of paper, which is ojled or painted, 
a wopdan socket goes thrpugh the centre, which is slipped dpwu tho 
stick, a spiall naU keeping it tha required height i h ipora siipplp 
ipethod atiU is, a small square board with e hple pp one side for tho 
stick to pass thrpugh j these are ip general pse hpt tha bpx of about 
five ipehes square, aud three inches deep, glazed at top with a sipglo 
piece of glass, having a brass Iqpp fpr thp stick, through which ft 
screw passes to adjust it at apy height, ft few turps will retaip it al itft 
projpar distapca over the flowarsj without Rpy abanpe pf its slipping 
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c|Qwp upon theit. At tljis stage qf their growth they are exposed to 
the attacks of tjio ant, or pismire, and the earwig ; the latter is very 
destructive to the blooms, eating away the bottom of the petals. They 
ip^y bq cai^ght hy placing the howls of tobacco-pipes op the top of 
the sticks, bpt they pipst not have been smoked wjth, as the smell of 
the [tobacco is very obnoxious to the^tr Crabs’ claw^ are a good 
substitute, and the dried hollow stalks of beans, laid on the surface of 
tiie pots, into which they will retreat, must be examined eyery iporn-: 
ing, and the epemy destroyed. The ants may also be killed by watch¬ 
ing their track, when, having found the nest, p dose of boiling water 
will geporally be fopud sufficient. 

The flowei^ haying escaped, by the yigilancp of the growers, the 
ypriops vicissitudes to which they are liable from the tinie they are 
planted opt to the period of perfecting their bloom, the florist feels a 
conscious pride in exhibiting h^s beauties to his various visitors, and 
paptes and titles withpuj; nunaber are brought forward in rapid spe- 
pession ; and Queens, Dukes apd Duchesses, Squires and 

poupciUqrs, Prophets and Lord Chancellors, Jlomans and Philospr 
phers, Actresses ppd Pyipie Ministers, Missionaries and Dpctpr^> 
Sp^pethearts and Soldiers, Archbishops and ftacers, all pass in re- 
vipw ^ and, ip fpct, a florist’s vocabulary seems to baye np end. IJe 
descants pp their various perfections, and praises their shape and 
cplopr, till he fancies himself invincible, thppgh perhaps he may puflP, 
and say he has no chance. The exhibition day arrives, and all his 
trouble and care is rewarded, provided a feyr of his favourite flowers 
are sppcessful. 

And here it will be proper to ohserye, that it is by no means cer¬ 
tain that the most careful, or the pinst extensive grpwer, will excel 
at an exhibition,' unless he either is a good dresser of a flower him¬ 
self, or gets some one else to do the needful for him. This arranging 
the petals, or, as it is technically called, dressing, is an arfof consi¬ 
derable nicety, and a grower yvho is an adept at preparing his flowers 
fm* the stage, has a much b.etter chance of obtaining the prize thap 
his neighbour lyho c^not “ dress,” even though he be otherwise ap 
inferior grower. 

Whilst on the subjept of dressing, I piay jpst observe, that many 
tricks are played with flpyyers for exhibition which are pxtremely re¬ 
prehensible ; ppd where the various plpns are adopted, let them be 

L 2 
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viewed in what light they may, or whatever false gloss may be put on 
such proceedings, it amounts to nothing less than downright cheating, 
and is a dead robbety on the fair exhibitor. 

There have been plenty of instances, where a pod had been bursted, 
of putting the flower into a fresh one. I well recollect an instance of 
a first pan of Carnations, at an exhibition in one of the midland 
counties, in which one of the pods was split to the bottom, and conse¬ 
quently ought to have been disqualifled ; but by niatching the pod 
with a piece of green silk, and tying it round close up to the petals, it 
escaped the scrutiny of the judges. 

At another time I have seen bad leaves taken out, and good ones 
substituted, a pellet of cotton wool being crammed down, to keep 
them in their places. But this is also done in a much neater way, by 
drawing the petal down into the pod with a piece of green silk. And 
a most respectable nurseryman and florist, not a long time ago, in¬ 
formed me that he had seen a Carnation composed of petals taken 
from other flowers, not one of which belonged to the pod in which 
they were put, but were the best that could be selected from perhaps 
a dozen flowers. The result was, an unbeatable flower was made up. 

In dressing Carnations, it is considered fair to remove what leaves 
you choose, and, with a pair of tweezers, to put them in the best and 
most regular form, the petals imbricating each other, with a few short 
ones in the centre, forming the crown; but extremely wrong to make 
any addition thereto from other flowers. But, to 'the credit of this 
Society, and which no doubt has tended to promote the harmony and 
unanimity which has so long prevailed amongst us, no case of this re¬ 
prehensible system has come under my observation during the twelve 
years I have been connected with it. 

We must now retrace our steps; and I must direct your attention 
to the time when the pod bursts sufficiently to enable the colour to be 
distinguished. If not “ run,” as it is termed, or the flower a self, and 
the grass is sufficiently long, I commence layering. Some defer it 
to a later period; but where there is a large stock to operate upon, 
it is best to take time by the forelock; at all events, I am an advocate 
for early work. 

i Some will tell you that they are more apt to spindle; but if they 
had not been layered, I imagine they would have done so and I 
should also think that the very act of cutting it would operate as a 
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check; for the formation of roots must necessarily require a certain 
supply of sap; and, at all events, the layers should be removed when 
well rooted ; for after they have got a large quantity of fibres they 
may then be getting sustenance from their own as well as the parent 
plant; and thus having a double allowance of nourishment, they will 
then'be likely to spindle. 

' The operation of layering properly is one of some nicety, but there 
are many bunglers; much has been written; but it requires practice 
and patience to do it well. I tried last year a plan recommended by 
a writer in one of the floricultural publications; it was merely to cut 
out a notch just below a joint. It certainly had simplicity in its 
favour; but I must candidly say, that those thus operated upon were 
the worst rooted in my collection. Still I shall, if possible, give the 
plan another trial next season. The system generally followed^ and 
the one that I find to answer best, is, after having provided an equal 
quantity of road-dust and decayed leaves, or other vegetable soils, well 
mixed, and a quantity of pegs, either made of braken or fern, or, what 
is far better, leaden ones, cast in a mould, I place my pot in a wheel¬ 
barrow, or on a low table, and take my seat in front. I then with a 
sharp knife remove the lower leaves close to the stem, and shorten 
the ends of the others ; but, as I before observed, I am not fond of 
cutting away too much. When all the layers are trimmed, some of 
the compost must be put on the pot; and, having selected the joint 
to cut through, I place my finger at the back, to keep it steady, and 
gently insert the point of a surgeon’s dissecting knife, of the smallest 
size, in the centre of the stem, pushing it gently forward, with the 
edge downward, until the blade is half through; I then give the 
handle a slight twist, and bring the blade out below the joint on the 
under side, thus forming a nice tongue. The nib is then cut back to 
a joint and the piece of leaf stripped off, leaving u small bud at the 
bottom ; it is then carefully pegged down in the fine soil which had 
been placed on the 'pot; each layer is operated on in a similar 
manner. When all down they have a little more soil put on them, 
but by no means should they be buried deep. It sometimes happens 
that there are shoots so high as not to be conveniently brought down 
to the same level as the others; when this is .the case, a large piece 
of broken pot is placed within the rim, which holds up the soil, and 
i^akea a higher surface in which they are layered, or soinetimeB they 
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^ill Ibrig enougb lo insert iil small ^ot6 pldced close to the item. 
Aflet having got all the shoots doWn, and sliglltly cdverfed '^th feoil, 
I place smooth fiat stones, about the size of a hdlfpCnny, ks teat as 
possible ovet the but Of etich layer. This fetohO nOt otil^ ptevents the 
aoil being washed kway fi-otti that partiOular part, but 1 fCel Convinced 
it very much accelerates the rooting; for let tlie iveathet be hot, kiid 
the soil it other pktts Of the pot dry, if yoU Ciafaiitk beneath these 
atones, a genial moisture will be perceived, yet thO pebbles Contract 
heat, which they slowly give out, much to tbe benefit of the layers. 
I must hete notice the operation of piping, aild though thfe GamatiOn 
is much more difficult td roOt than the Pink, yfet I have adopted it 
with tolerable sUcCess; the great matter is to do them ekrly, fot they 
require plenty of tiite. I insert them in a light soil, Under a nOrth- 
dast wall, and having Wateted to settle the soil khOUt them. When per¬ 
fectly ^dty, they krC covered with a hand-glates; they sometimes 
require a slight shade; this is accomplished by putting a little soil 
on the top of each glass, but I do not temove the glass till I see they 
are establishing themselves, unless any damp Off, in that case they 
are taken away. The worms will sometimes ptove injurious, both 
to tbe pipings and to tbe layers ^ wKen they ate perceived, k littlk 
water in which hot lime has been slkked will destroy them if poured 
over their holes. The layers must be constantly watched, and soil 
added now and then, but it must be with a sparing hand) they inky 
be watered most evenings in hot weather, but it should be with water 
which has been exposed to the action of the stm during tbe day ; and 
hut little other attention will be required till they are ready to take Off; 

Before concluding, some little notice inust be taken of the seed* 
As the flowers begin tO fade, it is necessary to removfe the withered 
petals; this should be done without injuring the pointkls or female 
organs of the flower, which are like twosmkll horns; for if kilo Wed to 
remain they often contract dampness, whiCh is fatal to the embryo 
seed. It is also a good plan to slit down the pod ih carder to prevent 
any lodgment of water. 

When the pods are full ripe they hiay be gathered^ and the seed 
should remain in them till the following spring, and about the Iktter 
end of April may be rubbed out, and sown in shallow pans or on a 
bed, covering them slightly with soil; they may remain here till they 
are about three inches high, when they may be planted out on a 
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moderately rich bed. It is well not to have them too strong the first 
winter, but the following spring the surface of the soil maybe covered 
with a very rich compost. As the seedlings spindle, the single ones 
should be removed to givri the others room; and should the raiser be for¬ 
tunate enough to have one that strikes his fancy, he may layer it, and 
adopt the same means and precautions as 1 have before stated. In 
conclusion, I may observe, that the Carnation sports much from Seed* 
The Scarlet Flake, raised by the Rev. 8. Wigg, was from the seed of 
a Purple Flake; and Picotee seed has been sown when not a single 
Picotee was the result. 


ARTICLE Hi 

ON TkE PASSiFLORA EDULIS. 

BY C. 8., A SECOND GARDENER. 

The Passihora Edulis is a plant well worthy of more general cultiva* 
tion, were it only for its pretty and engaging, though short lived 
flowers ; but by bestowing a little pains, and having recourse to im¬ 
pregnation, a good crop of fruit may be obtained. For persons that 
have the convenience, a pine stove is an agreeable situation ; plants 
grown in pots, and plunged in the bark pit, and trained to a wire 
trellis near the glass, is deemed a congenial aspect. 

The pktit sefeihs to require straitening for pot room, in order to 
throw it into a prolific bearing state, adding to that a copious supply 
of water in the growing season, which should commence about March, 
in order to get'the fruit ready in good time. The plant eucceed^ Well 
iU a lights rich, loamy soil. 

It is easily propagated either by seed ot Cuttings, the latter being 
preferable, in order to bring it sooner into a bearing state ; two yedts* 
old plants being calculated to bear profusely. The fruit when ripe la 
about the size of a hen’s egg. The colour ia of a dark brownish 
purple. The shell is thick, hard, and useless. The inside resembles 
the jelly Of a gooseberry, etcepting the colour being yellow, and the 
Seeds much larger. The flavour seems to have a threfe-fold property 
combined, and is admirably adapted to the palate of persons in 
general. 
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ARTICLE III. 

REMARKS ON PLANTING CARNATIONS, PANSIES, &c. 

BY C. S., A SECOND OAliDENBR. 

To justify the remarks of your “ Correspondent,” Mr. Cary Tyso, in¬ 
serted at page 50, in the March number, 1840, I feel constrained to 
say his advice is excellent, where he remarks on the erroneous prac¬ 
tice of planting the above named kinds of flowers in balls of stiff soil. 
It is quite customary, when taking up layers of Carnations, &c., from 
the parent stools, to trowel them up with as much soil as possible, and 
kneading the soil with the hand, thus forming a compact ball, in which 
state they are frequently planted. The result has been, the plants 
never made any proficiency in growth, consequently ihey have turned 
an unsightly colour, and many of them have dwindled away. Never 
having found out the exact reason until reading “Mr. C. Tyso’s” 
remarks, it then struck me very forcibly that he had hit upon the very 
subject. 

Perhaps these few observations may save some the trouble of sacri¬ 
ficing one-half of their plants in order to prove the veracity of his 
statement. 


ARTICLE IV. 

REMARKS ON THE THREE RIVAL YELLOW DAHLIAS, viz. 

DEFIANCE, ARGO, AND HENRIETTA. 

BY MR. WILLIAM WOOOMANSEY, HARPHAM, DRIFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

We have often lieard of the Tulipomaniaof Holland and France; and 
it has justly moved our commiseration to hear of men so infatuated. 
What, therefore, must, we think, of the paper war^ which for the 
last two or three months has agitated the floral community of Eng¬ 
land in reference to the Dahlia. A certain person raises a Dahlia, 
and he and his friends extol it to the clouds. Another fancies he 
has raised one as good, if not better, and he takes the best means in 
his power to give it publicity. Then comes forward a third person 
with another, which he supposes is equal, if not superior, to either of 
the others; and thus among the admirers of the three Rivals, 
there is such a striving for mastery as almost outdoes the Tulipo- 
mania itself. 
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Again, two of the Champions are said to have met at Cambridge, 
and then we have a long contest about unfair means being used in 
favour of one, and against the other. Then it is said, that the same 
two champions met at Birmingham; and a person comes forward, 
and tells us one of the champions was not exhibited. Again, we are 
informed, that all the three rivals met at Stafford Hall and had a “/fltV 
stand up JiglUy” and that the palm of victory was decided in favour 
of Defiance; this again is contradicted, and it is said, that two out 
of the three, at least, were equal. Now, amidst all these conflicting 
assertions, it would almost puzzle a lawyer to know hovr to decide. 
However, for people who have plenty of money^ the thing is easy 
enough ; they have only to buy all three, give them an equal chance, 
and the flowers will themselves settle the matter. But for those who, 
like myself, have but very slender means, the case is rather a difficult 
one, especially if they want a first-rate Yellow Dahlia, to know which 
of the three to make choice of. But supposing all the three flowers 
to have been equally good last season, it perhaps would not be a diffi¬ 
cult matter to foretell which will be the best this season. Defiance, 
from the great number of orders, is likely to be worked out of all 
character; and it will be well if it ever regain it (nothing is more 
against a Dahlia than this). Argo, it is possible, will have the next 
greatest circulation, and consequently prove the next greatest failure. 
And Henrietta, from having the least said about it, will probably be 
the least worked; and, as a matter of course, be the greatest favourite 
of the three. This is merely a supposition. 

For my own part, I am a decided admirer of that old yellow of 
1831, Girling’s Topaz. It has home the palm from its first coming 
out; and I shall be surprised if any one of the rivals be placed so 
often next season as it will be. Dodd’s Mary, too, I find is con¬ 
demned to be grown only one season more; but I think many, with 
myself, will grow it longer (if spared) for old acquaintance sake, 
and for what it has already done. However, if I live, I intend to 
contribute my mite of “ honour to whom honour is due” next season. 
I have selected one hundred old flowers, and about sixty new ones, 
including all those shown at Stafford Hall, and shall minutely ex- . 
amine the accounts of all the shows, and the other reports that 
come under my notice, and faithfully mark the number of times each 
flower is placed in the stands; and among the new flowers, signify 
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In the first, secJotlfl, thltd^ foUtth, fifth, 6r sijrth stands^ or 
(^ksses, aiid then stun Up the whole as the grand total that ^uuh 
Variety has been placed through the season; and ihen^ if yoU think 
it would ahftWet any valuable purpose, I Will send yon a copy for 
inaeftiOn in your vfery Useftil Cabiutet. [We shall be obliged by it. 
-*-C6Nl)UCtoA.] 

In coiiclusioni I beg leave to assure the readers of the Cabinet 
that I shall not do this with a motive tO vex atiy maU, Or set of men; 
toy motive is merely to amuse myself, aUd draw up a plan as a sort 
of guide to my future purchases ^ and if it be a gUide to myself, it 
Will doubtless be a guide to others, if published in any popular 
periodical If any person, however, should feel mortified with tny 
remarks oh the rival ydlouis, I only beg leave to remind them of the 
moral in the Fable of the Chamelion. 

When next you talk of what you view. 

Think others see as well as you; 

Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eyesight to his own! 

[Though the demand fbr the yellow Dahlias may be very exten¬ 
sive^ we know the quantity of roots was such that they have not to ht 
severely worked to meet it.— Oonductoh.] 


ARTICLE V. 

01^ PHB Cl/LttJlt^ OP tUk fiOUBLP ANEMONE. 

BY MR. FIBLDEU, QARDBNBR. 

In the March number of the Cabinet a correspondent wishes to know 
the soil most suitable for the Double Anemone. Having been very 
successful in the cultivation of that beautiful class of plants, 1 beg 
to offer my simple method of culture. About the beginning of 
October I well dung my bed, which is a strong loam, with the dung 
from an old hotbed; I then dig it to the depth of eight or nine inches, 
mixing the dung well with the loam. I then cover my bed with a 
mixture of half light vegetable soil and half sea sand. I plant the 
roots about six inches apart and two inches deep# In March, if the 
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Ateathfer be diy^ I water the bed with liiaiiure ivatef. By this siihple 
i^ethbd I iieVfer fdil iil Having a splendid blooiii df fine doiible 
aheniones; 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 

BY T. P. J* 

The Scotch Thistle, although possessing no beauty bf flower^ is re¬ 
markable for its size atid stately appearance; which in the open 
border^ in fayouiable sitUatioDSi will attain a height of eight dr nine 
fectj with leares three or four feet in length. The plant is biennial^ 
and should be planted or sdwn in rich soil. 

The plants may be Watered with liquid maniire the second year^ 
iVhich will greatly advance their vigorous growth. The plant is not 
only otnamental but useful, as the old stems will make handsome 
walking-sticks; and as they are hollow^ they may be applied to dif- 
ferent and useful puiposes^ 

Grindbn^ Muy 1840. 


AlltiCLfi Vll. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF THE DAHLIA. 

St t. w. Waltok^ NvaSBBr, livbrpool. 

As the season for planting out Dahlias is how at its height, petbaps 
the following hints (if they have not already appeared in the Cabinet) 
ihay be acceptable to many of ydur subscribers and admirers of that 
beautiful afad gorgeous flower. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written bn the culture and 
lUattagemeht bf this flower, it frequently happens thatj after atl the 
care and labour bestowed on planting, grouping, staking, &c., our 
bopbs are blighteci, ahd oiir cllerished beauties humbled to the dust 
by every stornl or gale of wind. 

Having had a fine collection of Dahlias under my care^ which t 
used to plant out in the usUal manner in large masses in beds on the 
lawn, and in the shrubbery; and having often the bitter mortification 
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of finding them blown down and torn to atoms by every storm, I tried 
the expedient of training them on the ground in the manner of roses. 
Having my clumps well prepared, and my plants ready, I plant them 
about four feet asunder, every way taking care that the colours are 
well contrasted; and as the plants grow, I peg them down uith strong 
pegs in every direction, so that the whole of the surface of the beds is 
covered; great care is requisite to peg them in the beginning, owing 
to the brittleness of the stems; as the plants advance in growth, they 
are firmly pegged down. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of a 
large clump of Dahlias so treated ; they form as it were a large basket 
of flowers of inconceivable richness and beauty. 

By this method, that clumsiness is avoided which often arises from 
ignorance of height and habits of the diflerent kinds; plants from two 
to six feet high are planted indiscriminately. Another very material 
advantage is gained by this method: plants' that are apt to grow too 
gross, and others that are shy of flowering, are by this method induced 
to flower abundantly, owing to the check given to veg^tion by the 
horizontal position of the plants, in the same manner as the depres¬ 
sion of the branches of fruit trees induces fruitfulness, to say nothing 
of the trouble and unsightliness which is avoided in staking, &c. My 
plants present a mass of flowers about eighteen inches from the sur¬ 
face ; and such a compact mass of bloom falling beneath the eye forms 
one of the most fascinating objects imaginable. 

1 generally plant my beds of Standard Roses in the same manner: 
thus, after my roses have done blooming, they are succeeded by an 
undergrowth of Dahlia bloom, but the ground in this case must be 
annually renovated in the best possible manner, owing to the impover¬ 
ishing qualities of the Dahlia. 

1 am afraid that the professed Dahlia grower will smile at these sug¬ 
gestions, but to the submrban villa gardener, the amateur, and persons 
who are desirous of growing this fine flower in bleak, exposed situa¬ 
tions, I feel confident that, after trial, these hints will be duly appre¬ 
ciated. 

Should these remarks be acceptable, I intend sending you a 
method of grouping flowers in masses in a new and beautiful manner 
which I have successfully practised. T. W. 

[We shall be much obliged by the additional kindness of our 
respected correspondent.— CownucTon.] 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

A LIST OF GREENHOUSE CREEPERS. 

BT A CORNBBIAN. 

In the last number of the Floricultural Cabinet a querist requires an 
answer on greenhouse creepers; and seeing many queries not 
answered, I take the liberty, through your widely circulated and in¬ 
telligent publication, of offering a few remarks to your subscribers : 
not that I pretend to be able to instruct your numerous readers, but 
that I feel it my duty to make a return for the useful.knowledge they 
have afforded me. 

The following kinds are the most handsome I know, as well as free 
bloomers;— 

Bignonia grandijiora is a climbing shrub, growing ten or twelve 
feet high, but it commences flowering when two or three feet high; 
its flowers are produced in panicles, each flower being two and a half 
inches across, and of a deep red colour; it was introduced from Japan 
many years ago, and should be grown in the border or a large pot* in 
a rich loamy soil/ It flowers in July. 

- Clematis azurea grandijiora is a beautiful flowering new plant; 
its flowers are of a pale violet colour, four inches across. It may be 
cultivated in pot or border of loam and peat. It flowers in April and 
May ; introduced from Japan in 1837. 

Clematis Jlorida bicolor (Sieboldii) is a beautiful showy flower, 
which is of large size, and of a greenish white colour: it has an 
Anemone-like centre of a dark purple ; this and the last species are 
hardy, but well deserve their room in a house. It blooms in April 
and May; a native of Japan. 

Hoya carnosa is an old plant, but pretty, and free to cultivate in a 
pot or border; it resembles an Asclepias (it? is commonly called the 
Wax Plant). It flowers in June and July; a native of China. 

Kennedya ruhicunda is a rapid grower, and will not display its 
beauty except in the greenhouse border. Its flowers are of a dark 
red, and plentifully produced, in April and May. It is a native of 
New Holland, and delights in a sandy peat soil, with plenty of 
drainage. 

Ksanedya Marryattiana, This is a dwarfer species than the last, 
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and may be cultivated in a pot of peat and loam; its flowers are of a 
crimson purple colour. It is a native of New Holland. 

Kennedya coccinea is a small and pretty species for pot cultiva¬ 
tion ; it grows and flowers freely in sandy peat well drained, blooming 
in April, May and June. A native of New Holland. 

K^fi'nedyci glahrc^tu* This is a peat aud handsome species, aB<} 
may be cultivated very successfully in a ppt of sandy peat. Ita 
flowers are produced in spring, of a fine crimson colonic, A native 
of New Holland. 

Kf^nmdyd tnonophylla produces an abundance of blue flowers jn 
racemes ; it should be grown in a border of loam and peat; it grpwa 
eight or ten feet high. A native of New Holland. 

Kenedymonophylla lofigiracmoia* The same as the last, 
but its flowers are of a lilac colour. 

X^oas(i laterifift is a plant of rough appearance, hut deserves cul¬ 
tivation for its easy culture aud showy flpwerst It may be cultivated 
successfully in a pot pf rich loani i tt blpoms all the summer. In^- 
troduped from Tucumau. 

Japoniga fs gn eyerpeen Hpueysupklp, producing a 
sweet odour, and an abundance pf pale yellow flpwprs; it pows 
eight or ten feet high, blppmmg flrpm June tp September. It is a 
native pf Japan. 

P^ssifiqra filcmgntqsa. This is a neat and pretty species j flowers 
of a light’ purple, blooming all the summer; it delights in a rich 
loam and peat soil. A native of America. 

Bas^iftora inca,n\ala is a free blooming species, the flowers are 
flesh-polpured, This and the last mentioned species should be cul¬ 
tivated in the border in order to aupceed well. 

Passijlora kermasina is a small and beautiful species, requiring a 
warm greenhouse; it delights in a rich loam and peat soil, well 
drainedf Its flpwcrs are of a fine rpsy-primspn cplpur. 

Philiheriig> grq^idiflora js a npat a»d purious Utfle climber fpr a 
pot; ita flowers pre grepnisVypllow spotted with purple, blopmipg 
from May to July i it dejights in a rich loam and peat sofl. 

Tecgrqa Aystrqlis is a pretty evergreen, flowering in profusion in 
spring, when grown in a rich loamy soil; it requires ^e border of a 
warm greenhouse. It is a native of New Holland. 

Thunbergiq qiqfa may be trained to a trelUs three or frmr fi^et 
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high; its flowera ^re of buff cojour, with a purplo eye, and are pro¬ 
duced all the summer. A rich loain suits it best. The T, 
white with dark eye, and fhe 21 aurantiaca^ qf a hpe oraage with 
dark eye and large flqwer» alike deserve a place iq every greenhouse. 

TrQ(p(Bqlun% tricolorum is one of thp mpgt bpautiful creepers in 
cultivation: it may be grown in a pot of sandy loam, and be trained 
tq a trellis. To prevent drought injupus Hs route, its pot should he 
placed in a larger pne and hllpd roupd with daipp moss or sand; 
it flowers all the spring and summer. Introduced from Peru. 

Trqpeeolum hrc^chycerq.^ is a plant of the sgme habit aa the last 
mentioned, and require? the same treatment j it? flowers are yellpw* 
and blooms all the spring aod early summer months. 

2Vm/o, May, 1840. 


ARTICLE IX. 

PMA|IICS on ChUNTIlUS WmCm^VAniBTj CQCCINEW8. 

BY MR. JAMES SOUTHWQOR, MARWQQD HILI., M.BAR BARNSTAPLB. 

I AM induced to send you a description of the variety “ Coccineus 
elegans,’’ now in great perfection in the gardens at Marwood Hill, 
near Barnstaple, with a short account of its culture. 

Early in the spring of 183*7 I raised the plant from a small cut¬ 
ting, and, when well rooted, shifted it into a forty-ejght siaed pot, 
and placed it in the greenhouse, where it remained till May in the 
following year. I then plunged it into the ground against a south 
wall, where it continued till October, haying, in the meantime, at¬ 
tained the height of five feet, and thrown out numerous racemes of 
flower-buds. Finding, from its rapid growth, that the spape allotted 
for it was too confined, I removed it to a more advantageous site 
against the house, which I effected with complete suepess, tfie plapt 
not sustaining any injury nor stoppage in its growth. In May, 
1839, it bloomed profusely, and was the admiration of all who saw 
it ; and again in the months of Novpmher, December, and January, 
and even during the late severe weather, it was not wholly without 
flower. At this time the countless rappmes are fast developing 
themselves, and await only a more genial atmosphere literally to 
cover the wall with its splendid pendept spqrlet flowers, many of 
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their clusters measuring from five to six inches in length. It is not 
a little remarkable, that from those flowers that bloomed in Novem¬ 
ber, two seed pods were produced, which are far advanced towards 
maturity. This plant measures ten feet in height by ten in breadth, 
and will probably extend to fifteen in the course of the summer, 
as it has not ceased expanding all through the winter ; and I have 
no doubt that, if placed in a warm and well-sheltered spot, and pro¬ 
tected from frost and cold easterly winds, it may be grown to any 
size. 

I shall be glad to learn that this most elegant and interesting 
shrub may soon have attracted that general attention which the un¬ 
rivalled splendour of its flowers, and the graceful delicacy of its 
foliage, so eminently invite. 

Marwood^ 10^ Aprils 1840. 

It may be further stated, that the natural beauty of the plant is 
much increased in the specimen above described, by the uniformity 
of its training, and the luxuriance of its branches, every portion of 
the space it occupies being nearly covered. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

In Nurseries, &c. 

1. Aster roseus noyji. This hardy herbaceous Michaelmas flowering Aster 
is very far the handsomest we ever saw. It was in fine bloom last autu mn in 
the gardens of the London Horticultural Society. The stems rise to about four 
feet high, 'and are crowned with a profusion of fine rose-coloured flowers. It 
deserves a place in every flower border. 

2. Verbena teucroxdes, var. Hendersoni. This fine variety is at the Pine 
Apple Nursery, Edgware Road. It has the habit of V. Teucroides, but has 
scarlet-coloured flowers. Plants will be for sale early in summer, and will 
be well worth purchasing. 

3. Crinum Gomubllina. This pretty flowering liliaceous plant is in the 
stock at the Pine Apple Nursery; we saw it in profuse bloom a little time back. 
The flowers are white, with a lilac>purple streak down each segment. 

4. Aoacia oxyoborus. This] species] is now in profuse bloom, in' the green* 
house of Messrs. Chandlers at Vauxhall Nursery. Its fine racemes of yellow 
flowers give a fine effect at this early season of the year. It is cheap, and well 
worth possessing. 

5. SoLANUM Bbtacbitm. Thls plant has fruited in the Durdham Down 
Nursery near Bristol for several years, and is very ornamental. The fruit is 
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the size and form of a hen’s and has a subacid taste; and it is considered 
likely to form as good an addition to sauces as the tomatoe, having all its succu¬ 
lence, with the addition of a mild perfume. 

6. Arctostaphylos nitida has been raised by seed in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden, Chiswick. It forms an evergreen bush with shining scattered leaves, and 
short erect racemes of flowers, resembling those of the common Arbutus. Should 
it prove quite hardy, it will be a highly ornamental evergreen. 

7. Philadelphus Mexicanus. —A sort of Syringa, growing in the Horticultural 
Society’s garden, where it blooms freely. The flowers are large, white. It pro¬ 
mises to be a graceful plant, well worthy a place in the shrubbery. 


FROM PERIODICALS. 

1. SoPHRONiTEs violacea. (Bot. Reg.) An Epiphyte with violet-coloured 
flowers. 

2. Oncidiuh Insletai. (Bot. Reg.) In Mr. Barker’s collection, Springfield, 
Birmingham. The flowers are similar in colour to O. Papilio. It is among the 
finest of the genus. 

3. Brouohtoniaaurea. (Bot. Reg.) In Mr. Barker’s collection. The flowers 
are of a bright yellowish-red colour, very like Epideudrum vitellinum. 

4. Chbiranthcs ochrolecca. (Bot. Reg.) A dwarf, hardy, herbaceous 
plant; flowers yellow, having a delicate fragrance, blooming in the summer 
mont^. 

5. Hibiscus Cameroni. (Bot. Reg.) A hothouse plant. Flowers of a dull 
hu€P, tinted with rose, very handsome. The specific character in compliment to 
Mr. Cameron, curator of the Birmingham Botanic Garden. 

6. Crotalaria UNDULITA. (Bot. Rcg.) A shrubby, greenhouse plant, in¬ 
troduced from Mexico by Mr. Barker. The flowers are large, of a bright yellow, 
and make a showy appearance. 

7. SoLANUH Rossi. (Bot. Reg.) A native of Mexico. It is a greenhouse, 
shrubby plant, with spikes of pale blue flowers. 

8. Weinmannia venosa. (Bot. Reg.) A greenhouse, shrubby plant, a 
native of New Holland. The flowers are produced numerously, in dense spikes, 
of a pretty rose colour, which are crowned with purple leaves, the stem being red, 
and the leaves veined with red ; altogether possessing a singularly pleasing appear¬ 
ance. 

9. Billardibradapunoidbs. (Bot. Reg.) A greenhouse, stiffgprowing, shrubby 
plant. The flowers are yellow, striped on the outside with purple. 

10. Gesneria rbflexa. (Bot. Reg.) Very like the handsome flowered 
6. faucialis, and, like all the family, deserves a place in every collection of stove 
plants. 

11. Epidbndrum PALCATUM. (Bot. Reg.) Flowers yellow. 

12. Obbronia CYI. 1 NDRICA [Orchide®]. (Bot. Reg.) Flowers very small, 
green. 

13. Brassavola VENOSA [Orchide®]. (Bot. Reg.) Flowers, lip white, other 
parts greenish. 

14. LiBLiARUBBSCBNS [Orchide®]. (Bot. Reg.) Flowers in terminal scapes, 
a foot long, white, tinged with pink. 

15. StANUOPEA MACULOSA [Ofchide®]. (Bot. Reg.) 

16. Epidbndrum crispatum [Orchide®]. (Bot. Reg.) A beautiful flowering 
species, the long crisped white labellum giving a fine contrast to the other parts of 
the flower. 

17. Calostbmma carneum. Flesh coloured. (Bot. Reg. 26.) Hexandria 
Monogynia, a bulbous plant, which is a native of Australia, discovered there by 
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Major Sir Thomas Mitchell, and presented to the London Horticultural Society. 
The flowers are produced in a close umbel, of twenty or more in each. The flower 
is about an inch long, on a longish foot-stalk of a tine carmine*ro8e colour. 

18. Cbntaijrea pulchra. Beautiful blue-bottle. (But. Reg. 28.) Synge- 
nesia polygamia. Cynaraceae. A very beautiful flowering, hardy annual, grow¬ 
ing al^ut a foot high, and blooming freely. Each flower is near an inch and a 
half across. The radial florets are of the finest bright blue, and the centre of 
the flower a beautiful rosy-crimson. These being aga'n in contrast with the 
silvery glittering scales of the involucre give a charming appearance to it. It 
blooms nearly all the summer; will grow freely in any usual garden soiL It 
deserves a place in every flower garden. It bloomed in the garden of the Lon¬ 
don Horticultural Society last season. 

19. Dahlia olabrata. Smooth dwarf Dahlia. (Bot. Reg. 29.) Asteracese. 
Syu^nesia Polygamia. A native of Mexico, and has bloomed in the London 
Horticultural Society’s garden. Its habit is quite dwarf, growing to about three 
feet high; it is quite smooth, and its roots have slender fangs of a uniform size. 
It blooms during the season the other kinds do. Dr. Lindley states, there can 
little doubt that this and D. scapigera will give birth to quite a new race of 
Dahlias, in which dwarfness, so much desired, will not be an accidental deviation, 
but will be a fixed habit, and, which is very possible, will increase till varieties are 
secured whose height, when in full bloom, will not exceed a foot. It answers 
well when treated as a half hardy annual, which is the easiest way of its culture, 
as by saving the seed every season the old roots need not be preserved. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE HORTICULTURAL FETE. 

The first fete for the season was given by the Horticultural Society on Satur¬ 
day the 16th of May, at the Gardens at Chiswick. The company began to 
arrive shortly after one o’clock, when the gates were openetl. The attendance 
was not so numerous as on former occasions ; but many, no doubt, were deterred 
from paying their usual visit by the unsettled state of the weather; a fair 
sprinkling of fashionables was however, present. The rain fell at intervals in 
heavy showers until the afternoon, when the sun shone out, and lent its lovely 
rays to the beauty of the gardens, which the rain had made redolent of freshness 
and sweet odours. The specimens of fruit and flowers exhibited were of the 
first order. Nothing could surpass in beauty the cacti, azalias, geraniums, 
tulips, heartsease, and Cape heaths. The manner in which they were arranged 
and grouped was also admirable. Due effect was given to light and shs^e. 
There was no vulgar combination of colours, no repulsive contrast, but all was 
in excellent keeping, and produced a tout ensemble of the most harmonious 
character. The colours of one of the Cacti were so brilliant as to be dazzling^. 
Too much praise cannot bo awarded to the cultivators, for so well carrying out 
the principles of the beautiful science of floriculture. The fruits exhibited may 
be truly called magnificent. Some giant Pears and Qraiies, and Strawberries of 
extraordinary dimensions, drew forth general admiration. The specimens of 
Apples and Asparagus also showed the highest order of cultivation. The new 
hothouse, which is of great size, and made of cast iron, was filled with exotics, 
and was itself a picture. The subjoined list will show to whom the Society 
awarded the prizes 
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AWARD OF THE JUDGES.—No. I. 

Pelargoniums.—Gold Banksian, Mr. W. Cock; Large Silver, Mr. Huut, gai- 
dener to Miss Traill; Silver Knightian, Mr. Bromley, gardener to Miss Ander¬ 
son ; N., Gold Banksian, Mr. Gaines; N., Large Silver, Mr. Catleugh; N., 
Sdver Knightian, Mr. Hill. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias.—Large Silver, M*"- John Green; Silver Knightian, 
Mr. W. Barnes; N., Large Silver, Mr. Catleugh. 

Shrubby Calceolarias.—Large Silver, Mr. J. Green; N., Silver Knightian, 
Mr. Gaines; N., Large Silver, Mr. Catleugh. 

Seedling Pelargonium.—Silver Knightian, Ed. Foster, Esq.; Silver Banksian, 
Rev. Mr. Garth. 

Seedling Calceorarias.—Large Silver, Mr. Lane. 

Tulips.—Silver Banksian, Mr. J. Wilmer. 

AWARD OF THE JUDGES.—No. 11. 

Large Collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—Gold Knightian, Mr. 
Greeu; Gold Banksian, Mr. Lawrence; Large Silver, Mr. Redding; N., Silver 
Knightian. Mr. Davis ; N., Large Silver, Mr. Jackson. 

Small Collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants.—Gold Banksian, Mr. 
Barnes, gardener to — Norman, Esq ; Large Silver, Mr. Breece, gardener to 
— Mills, Esq.; Silver Knightian, Mr. Falconer; Silver Banksian, Mr. J. Barnes; 
Silver Banksian, Mr. J. Eyre; Silver Knightian, Mr. Pratt. 

Cape Heaths, Thirty species.—Gold Knightian, Mr. W. Barnes; Large 
Silver, Mr. Butcher; Silver Kuightian, Mr. Pratt; N., Gold Knightian, Mr. 
Pamplin; N., Gold Knightian, Mr. Jackson. 

Cape Heaths, Six species.—Silver Knightian, Mr. Alloutt; N., Gold Banksian, 
Messrs. Lucombe and Piuce. 

AWARD OF THE JUDGES.—No. III. 

Fruit, Miscellaneous Collections of.—Gold Knightian, Mr. Davis. 

Grapes.—Silver Knightian, Mr. Wright, gardener to — Rusbout, Esq.,; 
Silver Banksian, Mr. Chapman. 

Pine Apples.—Large Silver, Mr. G. Leslie. 

Peaches or Nectarines, in Dishes of six specimens.—Silver Knightian, Mr. 
W. Tillery, gardener to the Duke of Portland. 

Miscellaneous Articles.—Silver Knightians, Mr. R. Brook, Mr. Knox, and 
Mr. John Steward, gardener to Lord Ashburton; Silver Banksian, Mr. J. Cock- 
bum, gardener to Lord Mansfield; Silver Knightian, Mr. Wyatt. 

AWARD OF THE JUDGES.—No. IV. 

Greenhouse Azaleas In Varieties.—Gold Banksian, Mr. Falconer; Large 
Silver, Mr. Redding; N., Large Silver, Mr. Smith. 

Melon'Shai>ed Cacti, whether in Flower or not.—Silver Knightian, Mr. Pratt. 
Tall Cacti in Flower,—Large Silver, Mr. Green. 

Roses, in ColUctions.—Silver Banksian, Mr. G. Leslie; N., Large Silver, 
Messrs. Lane and Co.; N., Silver Banksian, Mr. H. Cobbett. 

AWARD OF THE JUDGES.—No. V. 

Collections of Exotic Orchidacese.—Gold Knightian, Mr. Mylam; N., Gold 
Knightian, Mr. Rollison. 

Exotic Orchidacese of Three Species.—Gold Banksian, Mr. Dunsford; Large 
Silver, Mr. Barnes, gardener to the Marquis of Normanby. 

Exotic Orchidacese, Single Specimens of New and Handsome Species.— 
Large Silver, Mr. Dunsford* 

Exotic Orchidacese, Single Specimens.—Large Silver, Mr. Dunsfurd; Silver 
Knightian, Mr. Mylam; Silver Banksian, Mr. Barnes. 

Single Plants not in Flower.—Large Silver, Mr. Standish; Silver Knightian, 
Mr. Mountjoy; Silver Banksian, Mr. Jackson. 

Ornament^ Plants, whether Old or New, iu Flower.—Large Silver, Mr. Brine; 
Silver Knightian, Mr. J. Barnes ; Silver Bauksiaus, Messrs. J.Barues, Holland, 

--Alston, Esq., and-Jackson, Esq. 

New Ornamental Plants, Single Specimens.—Gold Banksian, Mr. Smith. 

M 2 
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QUERIES. 

On Ahnott’s Stove. —I am, and have been from the commencement, a sub¬ 
scriber to your Floricultiiral Cabinet. Being in want of a stove to heat two houses, 
I was very much pleased with the description of one mentioned in your Cabinet 
of a previous month, from a correspondent who signs himself a florist. You will 
greatly oblige me by the favour of his address, that I may obtain further parti¬ 
culars : those I now have are the common brick flues': these with me do not 
answer, for, when most wanted, 1 find a great difficulty in getting the fire to 
burn, and likewise in keeping out smoke. Would you be kind enough to favour 
me with your opinion of the Arnott and Churk stoves for the above purpose ? 
1 have seen advertised an apparatus by Joyce on the hot-water system : the only 
objection to this is its price, do you know anything about it ? An answer will be 
thankfully received, as soon as convenient, by 

Earl Sohamt Woodbridge, A Wellwisher to your Cabinet. 

Suffolk, ^ 

[We hope our correspondent who sent the remarks alluded to will favour us 
with his address.— ‘Conductor.] 

On Culture op Brompton Stocks. —^Would you, or any of your numerous 
readers, be kind enough to give me, through the medium of your valuable Cabinet, 
a few hints on the culture of the Brompton Stock, of which flower I am a great 
admirer ? An early reply would oblige 

May Sth, 1840. A young Amateur. 

On Burning Turf for Pansies. —A correspondent will be obliged if some 
reader of the Cabinet would inform him if turi should be burnt before it is used 
in a compost for Heartsease, or whether it will be sufficiently decomposed by 
standing to rot for six or none months before using. 

Wellingborough^ Apnl Sth, H. W. 

On Altering the Colours of Dahlias.— I do not recollect reading any 
account whatever of a method to alter the colours of Dahlias. When the stem has 
acquired a toughness that it will bear a twist round, so serve it, and tie it twisted 
secure to a stick well drove into the'ground. 1 have learned something from this 
method, let others do so likewise. 

J. H. F. 

On 1x1 as, Sparaxises, &c. —Some of your readers will be much gratified by an 
early reply to the following queries :— 

1. How can the bulbs of Ixia and Sparaxis be managed in a greenhouse where 
artificial heat is not given them, except by means of a hotbed, and that only for 
a very limited time ? 

We find them increase rapidly by oflsets, but they never open their flowers 
well, and the leaves generally begin to turn yellow before the flower appears. 

2. What treatment should be pursued with regard to bulbs newly impoited 
from Brazil ? 

3. How should the seeds of Sollya heterophylla be managed ? 

We find it will not increase by cuttings; and the seeds, though they seem well 
ripened, never germinate. 

Cohmelina. 

On Dahlias. —^You will much oblige several of your subscribers here by in¬ 
serting in the next number of the “ Cabinet,** the following queries, with your 
answer thereto. 

1. Is Widnall’s Conductor the best Dahlia of its claSs"?—[No, we have seen 
Horwood’s Defiance much superior, and when well grown it is decidedly the best. 
—Conductor.] 

2. Do you consider Glory of Plymouth superior to Dod’s Mary, or any other 
flower in the light-edged class ? —[Yes, the petals are rounder, and the bloom 
altogether more proportionately correct It cannot, however, always be depended 
upon.— Conductor.] 

3. 1 have never seen any account published of the past season of the Cam¬ 
bridge Dahlia show, which 1 much regret your omission of, as a detail of the 
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winning flowers at the principal exhibitions gives us an idea of the criterion of 
their merits. What flower obtained the premium seedling prize ?—[We endea¬ 
voured to procure the account, but, with our correspondent, we regret we were 
unable to do so, from some of the parties who obtained prizes failing to furnish 
the names of the flowers composing their stands. Mr. WiduaU’s Argo succeeded 
in obtaining the first seedling prize, but in our estimation Hbdley’s Penelope, 
which received the second prize, was a considerably better shaped bloom.] 

4. How do you define an amateur Dahlia grower ?—[A person who does not 
dispose of (or his servant for him) Dahlia plants for sale in any way, whether to 
be paid for in money or goods.— Conductok.] 

5. Are amateurs allowed to show in the nurseryman^s class; that is, is it not 
generally considered open to all ?—[Certainly not; the tide is expressive enough. 
—Conductor.] 

6. Are not Hero of Wakefield and Springfield Rival one and the same flower ? 
—[There is a slight difference in them, the former being generally larger and 
lighten, but the distinction is not sufficient to allow their being placed in the 
same stand.— Conductor.] 

Lancastetm Charles Mitchell. 

Dahlias. —You will much oblge me by giving your opinion in the next 
number of the Cabinet, whether Widnall’s Argo or Cox’s Yellow Defiance is the 
best show flower. 1 cannot afford to purchase the two, and am therefore de¬ 
sirous of having the best. 

Boston^ Mar. 6, 1840. H. Cooper. 

[We saw six blooms of each at the Stafford Hall show in September last, and 
our minute of them stands thus.— Defiance, more compact in the arrangement 
of its petals, and a better centre, also the outline of the flower far superior, 
forming as near a circle as any Dahlia flower we ever saw. Arqo, a little larger 
than Defiance, but thinner of petals, and consequently presented an imperfect 
outline, by an angular formed space between the petals. The colour of Argo 
was a shade deeper.— Conductor.] 

On Arnoti’’s Stove. —I beg leave to ask the Rev. James Browne whether he 
finds his Arnot’s Stove diffuses its heat equally. At the beginning of April 1 
saw a house not above ten or twelve feet long, with the stove at one end, and 
while the vines immediately over it had formed grapes, those at three feet dis¬ 
tance had no appearance of breaking. 

Birmingham, May 16. J. G. 

ANSWERS, 

On awarding Prizes at Floricultural Shows. —In answer to an Old 
Subscriber, I beg to mention one plan adopted by a Society of which I have been 
a member, and which has been found to answer satislactorily. The gardener 
brings cards inscribed severally with the articles for competition, and delivers 
them to one of the Committee who inserts the list in a book with the sender’s 
name; a member puts the jsame number on the cards, and they are then placed 
on the different articles. The Gardener, to prevent disputes, has also a card with 
the same number delivered to him. After the prizes are awarded, the names of 
the successful are written on the cards. A book ready ruled thus— 


Articles 

Prizes, j No. on the 

Name of the 

for - 

1st. 1 Cards. 

Sender. 

Competition. 

2d. 1 



3d. 1 



will much assist your correspondent. The prize and number are inserted as the 
judges award them, the subscriber’s name afterwards, by reference to the other 
book. However, to prevent the trouble of two books, the gardener may be re¬ 
quired to bring a list with the sender’s name, and these being filed, reference to 
them will obviate the necessity of a book. It would certainly be rather hard for 
any one assisting to arrange the plants, or fill up the book, to be prohibited 
exhibiting for competition, and there must be, in my opinion, a little confidence 
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placed in his honesty. As to the arrangement of the plants, it must of course 
be done in separate classes. I should be glad to see another plan that may 
perhaps be equally successful with less trouble. 

liirminghamt May 16, 1840, J. G. 

On Soil suitable for Camellias. —A Subscriber asks for the best soil to 
plant Camellias in. 1 have found the best soil to grow them is not the best to 
Jlowei' them in. If he wishes to propagate, I would recommend two parts rich 
loam, one part peat, half part rotten dung, and half part fine sand; with this 
soil I have frequently had shoots eight to ten inches long, and frequently a 
second growth during the summer, but the flowers never reach the same per¬ 
fection as they do with two parts peat, one part loam, and one part sand, but 
with this soil I seldom get my shoots above two or three inches in length. 

J. G. 

REMARKS. 

On the Culture of the Anemone. —Being a subscriber and constant reader 
of your Floricultural Cabinet, and having derived much benefit from the perusal 
of the many useful articles contained in it, I now, trusting to your goodness 
in inserting communications in that work, would beg to offer a few remarks 
on the culture of the Anemone and the soil best suited for that plant. 1 shall 
make a few remarks on the planting of full-grown tubers, and the soil 1 have 
found them to succeed best in. 

The bed for Anemones ought to be prepared by taking out the soil to the 
depth of a foot or eighteen inches, and the bottom should then have five or six 
inches of thoroughly rotted cow-dung spread over the bottom. Over this must he 
put a compost similar to that used for the Ranunculus, or about nine-tenths of 
well-rotted pasture loam; the top ought to be broken and turned over repeatedly 
to the sun, till no fragment of the turf can be seen, and the remaining tenth 
ihoroughiy rotted cow dung. The bed must be so filled with this compost as to 
stand six inches above the garden level, in wet situations, sloping from the 
middle down to each side, which it will be convenient to have boarded round. 
This should be done a few weeks before planting, to give the earth time to settle* 
I understand (from what I have heard many florists say on the subject) that the 
method of \)lanting Anemones in broad drills regularly lined on the bed six 
inches apart, and the tubers at the same distance, is much better than planting 
them in holes made with a dibble. After planting, the tubers ought to b« 
covered with about two inches of a light sandy soil. 

The Anemone may be planted at various times, but I am of opinion that the 
middle of October is the best time for planting. Mr. Main, in his very useful 
and instructive work, “ The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory,” says that 
October is decidedly the proper time for planting. He recommends a mellow 
rich loam as the soil most congenial to this plant. The soil used by most 
florists (as 1 have before observed) is similar to that in which Ranunculuses are 
grown. Maddock prefers a fresh, strong, rich loam. Hogg recommends a 
fresh loam, with a considerable portion of rotted cow or horse dung for the 
Ranunculus, and many persons grow Anemones in the same sort of soiL In 
dry weather, after the plants appear above ground, let the soil be pressed 
fiamly around the plants, because the crowns of the tubers are apt to be injured 
by continued dry weatiier. 

The autumnal planted tubers ought to be sheltered from frost by hoops or mats, 
taking care to have the beds fully exposed whenever the weather is mild. 

In April or May, should the weather be very dry, moderate waterings should 
not be neglected, particularly when the flowers come into bloom. 

Most persons shade Anemones when in flower. The shading should only be 
kept on from ten o’clock in the morning till three or four in the afternoon, in 
order to admit the diminished light of the morning and evening sun. 

Stirlingshire, March 13, 1840. H. 

[We shall be glad of other remarks on flowers.— Conductor.] 

On a superb flowering Geranium. —As I know you are anxious for any 
information with respect to new and rare flowers, and I am myself delighted with 
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Horticultural pursuits. I cannot (although previous to our May exhibitions) 
refrain from giving you some description of a most beautiful Geranium (seedling')^ 
raised by that clever 'and industrious florist, J. Nairn, Lower Stoke, Plymouth, 
Devon. I think it must makt; some considerable stir among Geranium growers 
Indeed for perfection of shape I am sure it will. 1 shall give you its particulars, 
then judge. The flower is of a fine deep rose ground, with clear centre, having 
a beautiful crimson-flamed spot with dark lines. The form is superb, surpassing 
any of its family yet bloomed, the under petals being as large as the generality of 
the upper ones of other flowers. 'It is of good habit, the plant is not more than 
fourteen inches high, and throws its bloom well above the foliage. The flower 
measures two inches and three-quarters across. In fact, I cannot do that justice to 
its merits that it deserves, but no doubt you may hear more from some abler hand: 
this is the first of one hundred and fifty yet to open, with I think great pros¬ 
pect of surpassing No. 1., which has been named Nairn’s Success. If you are 
desirous of hearing further, I will endeavour to describe any other that may be 
worth your notice. 

rWe thank our respected correspondent for the information communicated, 
and shall be much obliged by other remarks on Mr. Nairn’s seedlings, or any 
other fine kind of Geranium. —Conductor.] 

On Plants which bloom best when guown in old Mortar and Moss.— 
In an article by Mr. G. Fielder, he remarked that he had succeeded to bloom 
some kinds of plants much better when grown in old mortar and moss than in 
soil: the following are the kinds succeeded with, viz. Agapanthuses, Aloes, 
Arctolises, Cactuses, Euphorbias, Calandrinia discolor, and Crassula falcata.— 
Conductor.] 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 

Annuals. —See pages 43, and 72, Vol. I.—Those annual plants that have 
not yet been transplanted out, should now be done, in clomly and showery 
weather, keeping as much earth to their roots as possible, now supporting 
those with sticks that require it—thin out where too thick. Tender annuals 
may now be turned out into the flower borders ; they should be refreshed at 
least once a day with water, and if the sun be very powerful they will re¬ 
quire to be shaded, till they have taken fresh root; those that remain to flower 
in pots must be frequently supplied with wafer, repotting, &c., as they require it. 
Finish transplanting perennial and biennial plants, sown in spring. 

Roses. —Cutting of Garden kinds may be put off by the middle of the month; 
insert them firmly in the soil, and cover with a hand-glass—a shady border is 
the best situation for them. Cuttings of most kinds of Greenhouse plants should 
now be put off. 

Carnations and Pinks. —Laying the former, and piping the latter, will be 
required by the end of the mouth. Seedlings should be planted out singly into 
pots or open borders. Those Carnations in jrots require particular attention in 
keeping them well supplied with water, and to support the flower stems by tying 
them to neat green sticks with bass; pipings of the young shoots may still be 
put in ; those cut at the second or third joint make the handsomest plants; they 
should be kept shaded from the hot sun, otl.eiwise they will soon get scorched 
and dried up; they should be finished l »yering by the middle of the month. 
Pinks may still be propagated by piping'! as in June. Auricula plants in pots 
will require a little water frequently in hot weather, taking care nut to pour it on 
the heart of the plant—all dead leaves should be removed—if any of the plants 
are attacked with the green fly, they should be smoked with tobacco. 

Ranunculus and Anemone Roots. —Should any bulbous rooted plants, as 
Ranunculuses, Tulips, Anemones, &c., now be past flowering, and their leaves 
decayed, they should be taken up, well dried, cleaned, and the offsets separated, 
and put in a cool airy place, till the planting season again commences.—See 
Articles in Vols. I. and 11., of the Cabinet. 
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Camellias— which have ceased blooming, will now r^uire to excited by 
being taken to a higher degree of heat, and frequently syringed; this will induce 
Tigorous shoots and an abundance of flower buds. . 

Chrysanthemums. —See pages 73, 74, and 81, of VoL I. Plants in small 
puts should be repotted into larger. 

Dahlias.— See pages 3, 22, 66, and 95, of Vol. I.; and articles in VoL II. 
and VoL 111., page 100. 

Tulips. —See page 24, Vol. I. 

Greenhouse and Stove Annuals^ —Such as have been grown hitherto in 
small pots should be repotted into larger for the summer’s growth. 

Auriculas —may now be repotted and placed in a shady, but airy, situation. 
Transplant seedlings, also of Polyanthuses. 

Pansies. —New beds may be made by taking off rooted offsets or by piping, 
shading them for a few days after removal. Such will bloom profusely at the 
end of summer. 

Camellias. —If the new shoots have nearly done growing, place the plants in 
a warm gpreenhouse, or in a stove at 70 degrees, in order to assist the plants in 
producing flower buds. 

Herbaceous Pijlnts —in flower beds, should be regularly tied up as they 
advance in growth, not allowing them to grow too far before this attention is 
given, or many kinds will become unsightly. 

Balsams. —See culture of, in Vol. 1. 

Triveranias. —See Vol. I. 

Seeds of hardy Biennials, as Sweet William, Scabious, Ac., may be sown for 
plants to bloom next year. 

The Double Scarlet Lychnis, &c., &c. —The double scarlet Lychnis, and 
such like plants, should be propagated by cuttings. Dahlia cuttings will easily 
take root if placed in a brisk heat. Continue to cut box edgings, and hedges, 
where it was not done last month. Where it is desired to save seed of Ten Week, 
Russian, or German Stocks, only allow those single ones to remain, the flowers 
of which have five or six jHjtals ; if such be reserved,.they will generally produce 
double flowering plants. Towards the end of the month Roses may be budded : 
the first week in August is however considered better. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

No. 1. Regalia. No. 2. Pertinax. No. 3. Premium. These very beautiful 
Ranunculuses are seedlings raised by Messrs. Tyso and Son, florists, Wallingford, 
Berks. Each is of first-rate merit, and deserves a place in every collection. Messrs. 
Tyso and Son deserve the thanks of every admirer of this modest, lovely flower for 
their industry in raising the immense number of seedlings Hiey have done. The 
result of many years’ labour has been crowned with singular success in the produce 
of many of the handsomest Ranunculuses grown, and for the three additional 
beauties, figures of which we now give, we sincerely hope they will meet with that 
encouragement they are entitled to from a fioricultural public. 
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JULY IsT, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.. 


' ARTICLE I. 

A VISIT TO THE TULIP GARDENS AT HAARLEM, MAY, 1840. 

BY MR. JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, ALBION PLACE, LOWER BROUGHTON, NEAR 
KANCHESTER. 

Haarlem is thirty-six miles from Rotterdam, and is the gajrden of 
Holland. I travelled from Rotterdam to the Hague, a didtafice of 
nearly twenty miles, without seeing^^a hed of Tulips, or even a dozen 
blooms together. The cultivation of flower-roots is cooiined to 
Haarlem and its neighbourhood. 

The soil on the New Port side is a dark, sandy, heath-coloured 
soil, such as is used for Ericas, full of silvery, shining particles; 
and on the Blooming Dale side it cannot be caUed anything else but 
sand, such as would he used in England for building purposes. The 
gardens in this neighbourhood adjoin the ridge of sand-hills called 
the Downs, which serve as a barrier to the sea, and were left years 
ago when the sea receded to some distance. 1 understand that the 
sea is nearly two miles from these hills. On the Palace side (1 be¬ 
lieve it is called Dordt Straat) it is a little better. The gardens are, 
from the flatness of the country, intersected by dykes, which run from 
the canals, and serve in some instances to convey manure in small 
boats to the land. This filters through the porous sandy soil and 
serves to nourish the bulbs, so that'they may be said to grow in soil 
and water. It is impossible for almost any country to equal them 
in bulbs. Nature combined with art has done much for them. 

The Hyacinth ground is prepared some months previous to plant¬ 
ing, and, from what I saw, I should say they put two-thirds cow-dung 
V 0 L.VIII. No. 89. * N 
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into the soil (if it may be so called). All flower gardens are ma¬ 
nured in like mannef-*cow-dimg being plentiful. 

It is a mistaken idea that the Dutch are great admirers of flowers. 
This I do not consider to be the case, as they do not in the least seem 
inclined to purchase new varieties at all from England. The answer 
they make is “ we cannot sell to Englishmen.” Their trade is a 
mere matter with them of pounds, shillings, and pence. Any one 
presuming that they are extensive raisers of Tulips will be much 
disappointed; I did not see a single seedling coming to maturity. 
All they had in flie way of breeders were blooming roots, and but 
few good ones were to be seen. With Hyacinths it is far different; 
the little as well as the large cultivator devote a plot of ground to 
seedlings, and a considerable quantity of seed is annually sown. 
The seedling as well as the blooming roots of Hyacinths arc gene¬ 
rally grown in beds of thirty to one hundred yards long. One florist 
told me of one who had no less than sixty thousand large and 
small roots of the Bouquet tendre, or Waterloo. The reason is plain : 
Hyacinths^ &c., are in demand, whilst Tulips are not so, so that 
they pay particular attention only to that which is likely to produce 
most money. 

Each variety of Tulips is grown together in beds of twelve to fif¬ 
teen yards long, and of some varieties (Ambassador d’Hollande par¬ 
ticularly) ; it is not uncommon to see a large bed of them containing 
at least one thousand bulbs, all in fine condition and of the best strain. 

There are few beds protected as they are in England. I only saw 
four, and one of them contained a great number of common flowers, 
such as Surpasse la Cantiqile^ whilst the same individual had very 
fine varieties growing in various beds unprotected. 

The Dutch are principally indebted to their neighbours for the 
fine sorts they possess. They are not on the most friendly terms 
with each other, and will not introduce you to any other collection, 
unless it happens to belong to a relative or intimate friend, who has 
what the other does not possess; and after you have made your se¬ 
lection from the previous one. It is extremely difficult for a stranger 
to find out the various small collections, where he probably will get 
them cheaper than in the large ones. In this 1 was particularly 
fortunate, having letters of introduction to Englishmen who had been 
resident there some years, 
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I saw in one collection, considered the finest in Europe (as to ex¬ 
tent and number of the old varieties), upwards of one hundred Louis 
XVI. in bloom. There were in three beds fifty-five, all grown to¬ 
gether, as follows: in two beds, twenty feathered ones in each, and 
in the other fifteen flamed ones; the remainder were scattered in 
other beds in fours and sixes together in a row. It has been gene¬ 
rally asserted that there no Louis breeders and never were, it having 
bloomed originally in a broken state. This is false; I saw four 
blooming in one collection, and five in another. They originally 
belonged to the late Mr. Schneevoogt, a descendant of the celebrated 
Voerhelm, and were, at his death a few years ago, sold with the Louis 
above-mentioned. The scarcest variety is David. I saw it very fine. 
The whole number of blooms I saw did not exceed twelve. In 
looking through the various collections, the following were what I 
considered as likely to suit my own neighbourhood, or in fact any 
other. The petals of nearly all, when I arrived home, were in such 
a state that I could not in many instances say whether they were 
Roses or Byblomens, or feathered or flamed. 


Black Tabbart, flamed byblomen. 
Bacchus, flamed rose. 

Cerise Incomparable, feathered rose. 
Evfique d’Amboise, flamed byblomen,; 
La Victorieuse, byblomen. 
Bailluwinne or Cupido, byblomen, 

L’Admirable. 

Professor, fine feathered byblomen. 
Incomparable, fine ditto. 

Reino de Mauritania, byblomen. 

Rose Sup4rieure. 

Bailluw Van de Merwede, byblomen. 
Princess Wilhelmina, flamed rose. 
Violet Imperial. 

Bienfait Incomparable, fine feathered 
byblomen. 

Incomparable Daphne, fine ditto. 
Prince William IV., flamed rose. 
Rosy Monty. 

Grand Roi de France, flamed rose. 
La D^licatesse, flamed byblomen. 
Rose Precieuse. 

Reine de Sicile, fine feathered rose.^ 
Mademoiselle Angloise. 

Comte de Vergennes, feathered rose. 
Cerise Manon, rose, fine 


Mausol^e, bizarre. 

Reine du Brasil, bizarre. 

Due de Bordeaux, fine flamed byblomen. 
Cerise a Belle Forme, flamed rose. 
Triomphe du Monde, flamed byblomen. 
Prince de Tulipes, byblomen. 

Reine de Tulipes. 

Belle Ghinoise, flamed byblomen. 
£urop4enne. 

Olympia. 

Triomphe Tricolor. 

Brfllante Eclatante, flamed rose. 
Chevalier, bizarre. 

Ambassador d*Hollande. 

Violet Brun, flamed byblomen. 

Prince Elie, ditto. 

Grotius, fine feathered byblomen. 

La Belle Narine, ditto, stained bottom. 
Gamuse de Craix, fine flamed rose. 

Sans Egal, flamed rose. 

Lilard Violet, feathered byblomen. 
Emperor ) Charles, feathered bizarre^ 
stained bottom. 

Nectar, byblomen. 

Reine du Monde, fine feathered byblo* 
men. 

N 2 
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Pierrot, feathered byblomen. La Belle Nanette, extra fine ditto. 

Andromeda, bizarre. Catafalque, very fine. 

Mag^a Mater Florum, bizarre. Clio, flamed rose. 

In this list there are some old faces, hut, as they were fine, I was 
tempted to purchase, although I possessed a stock of them. 

In London I visited several fine collections, particularly Mr. 
Groom’s. Amongst his breeders was broke a fine feathered byblo¬ 
men, superior to any other flower in his collection, and a Polyphemus, 
extra fine feathered, and one flamed. Prince Albert is a very pale 
yellow ground coloured flower, neither white nor yellow, possessing 
very fine properties, but not to be compared to his byblomen. 

There were some fine Pompes Funebres (or, as I think it w^ill 
turn out, Catafalque flamed,) as well as many others, the names of 
which I did not take down at the time, as I purposed to have gone 
down the day following had the weather been favourable. 

England, after all, may challenge any country for good and new 
varieties of Tulips. She has left them all behind, and will maintain 
her superiority. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF THE CLEMATIS SIEBOLDII. 

BY T. B. P., AN UNDER GARDENER, ROKllAMPTON, SURREY, 

On the perusal of the Miscellaneous Intelligence in the April num¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, I observed one of your numerous correspondents 
soliciting the favour of some one who could inform him of the 
best mode of cultivating that justly-admired plant, the Clematis 
Sieboldii, on ''which I beg leave to offer these few remarks, not pre¬ 
suming to lay them down as which no gardener should deviate from, 
but which, if followed, I am certain will give the greatest satisfaction. 

As soon as the plant has done flowering, I gradually withdraw its 
supply of water, so as only to give it sufficient to keep it alive, 
keeping it thus until I wish to start it growing again. I start it 
about the month of October, with a gentle heat of sixty degrees, at 
which heat I allow it to stay for about a month. I then shake it 
out of the pot, and divest it of a portion of its roots. I then repot it 
in the same-sized pot; by so doing I find it causes it to make a 
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greater quantity of roots than if potted with its ball entire. The 
compost I make use of is three-fourths of old turf, with equal quan¬ 
tities of decomposed horse-dung and peat earth, cut up with a spade; 
let it be well blended [together,'and allowed to stay at least twelve 
months before it is used, frequently turning it over. In potting* 
great care should be taken respecting the drainage of your plant; 
for if the water does not pass off freely, the leaves become yellow and 
fall, and ultimately your plant dies. The drainage I make use of is 
an oyster-shell, just to cover the hole in the bottom of the pot; I 
then place some rough turf over it. By draining thus I find a great 
advantage, for the water not only runs through, but the plant roots 
in it and grows vigorously, and when the plant is next shifted there 
is no broken pots to take from the bottom of the plant to break its 
roots. In my opinion plants receive a far greater check by the 
drainage being taken from them than by their being shifted. In 
watering, I make use of a little manure water occasionally, for it 
causes the plant to keep a good colour and grow strong ; in pruning 
I use the knife but little, for I have invariably found that when the 
plant has been cut too hard that it breaks weak and dwindling, con¬ 
sequently there are but few blooms; but I should have remarked 
that after the plant is removed from the stove I place it in the green¬ 
house, there leaving it to grow.' 

I have a plant treated precisely according to the rules I have here 
laid down, only a cutting of last spring twelvemonth, covering a 
trellis of at least from sixteeen to eighteen feet in circumference, with 
at least one hundred and fifty blooms open upon it at this time. 

Should you consider these remarks worthy of insertion they are 
quite at your service; and should there at any time be any thing 
that I can throw the least light upon, I shall be proud in so doing. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE METHOD OF WARMING STOVES. 

BV A NORTH BRITON. ] 

Many attempts have lately been made by Mr. Knight and others, 
to dispense with the bark bed, or other bottom heat; and the argu¬ 
ment mainly insisted on is, that it is in imitation of nature, there 
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being no such thing as a natural bot-bed. This appears to me to have 
been asserted without duly considering that plants in a hot-house are 
in a situation altogether different from what they would be out of doors 
in their native climate, particularly with regard to the state of the 
atmosphere in which they grow. 

Air is an elastic fluid which expands by heat, therefore all particles 
of it, as they become warm, unless they meet with some external 
impediment, will ascend till they reach a stratum of similar density to 
themselves; the heat will consequently always be greatest at the 
radiating or reflecting surface: hence the earth at any given place, 
unless cooled by evaporation or some accidental cause, will be warmer 
than the air immediately above it, and this again will be warmer 
than portions of the atmosphere more remote: this is very sensibly 
felt in places at any considerable variation of altitude. Now, although, 
for all horticultural puposes, owing to the comparatively small height 
of any vegetable production, the temperature at the same time and 
place may be considered as uniform, still the lower parts of the plants 
are, if anything, rather in the warmer medium. Moreover in tropical 
climates, the earth, from the great power of the sun’s rays, and their 
continued action, becomes heated to a considerable depth. Now in all 
horticultural stoves the heat will he found to vary by a law exactly 
the reverse of this which obtains in nature. Here the heated particles, 
being intercepted in their ascent, and confined by the glass roof, the 
top of the house, as practical men know well to be the case, will 
always be warmest, and the temperature will rapidly decrease towards 
the bottom, and nearly in a ratio proportionate to the degree of heat 
maintained; hence the necessity for a permanent source of heat at 
the bottom, not to keep the root warmer than the rest of the plant, 
but merely to obviate its being in a colder situation. A mild bottom 
heat accordingly is always found in practice to succeed best. For the 
same reason, unless the plants are kept very near glass, a great cir¬ 
culation of fresh air, and consequent waste of heat, is generally found 
necessary, as, unless the heated air at the top was thus suffered to 
escape, the leaves and extremities of the plants, being attracted by 
the 'farmer medium above them, would grow towards it faster than 
the lower parts could supply nourishment, and thus would become 
what gardeners term drawn. The necessity for change of air, except 
in reference to temperature and moisture, cannot well be accounted 
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for on any other principle, as I believe it has been satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained, that vegetable life does not destroy the vital properties of air 
in the manner that animal life does: but that, although the air is much 
altered by it at one period of the day, it is restored to its former state 
in another, and on the whole no material change is permanently pro¬ 
duced. Mr. Knight, the scientific prejsident of the London Horticul¬ 
tural Society, condemning the bark bed, except for the purpose of 
striking young plants, has had a house constructed for the purpose of 
growing stove plsmts without bottom heat, and from time to time has 
given a detail of his proceedings and results. In one of his papers he 
states, that the plants which stood on the hottest part of the fiues, 
immediately above where the fire entered, grew stronger and more 
luxuriantly than the rest. This is exactly as might have been expected, 
for the plants, standing above the source of the heat, would have the 
benefit of first receiving the heated particles of an: in their ascent, 
and consequently would be in a situation more congenial to nature 
than those in other parts of the stove where their leaves would be in a 
warmer stratum of air than their stems and roots, though this was 
also diminished as much as possible, by always keeping thp plants ip 
contact with the glass, and was effected by placing the pots on pe¬ 
destals of loose bricks. 

But in the construction of a house for this purpose, the circum¬ 
stance that the heat under glass increases with the distance from 
the ground should always be kept in view. Possibly if any method 
could be found of agitating, or, as it were,, mixing the inclosed air, it 
might counteract this tendency to an undue accumulation of heat 
above the plants. The flue probably had best be made to traverse 
the house several times at a level below the pots, but on no account 
must it be piled up against the back wall, which in all cases is 
evidently an injudicious construction, throwing additional heat into a 
part of the house, which without it has a tendency to exceed the rest 
in temperature. 

May 13, 1840. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF ORANGE TREES. 

BT A NORTH BRITON. 

The’ Orange is a native of Mexico, Italy, Spain, and other warm 
climates; they produce fruit annually in great quantities. They were 
first introduced into this country as a variety of greenhouse plant 
Gentlemen have built houses for their cultivation, but the crops of 
fruit are far short in comparison with those on the vine, which causes 
me to think the culture of Orange trees is in an infant state in this 
country. I have paid particular attention to the subject. 

Those engrafted or budded, I observe, come sooner to a bearing 
state, but are never such healthy trees as the seedlings. I find I can 
bring a seedling Orange tree into bearing in six years. I have 
observed the young seedling trees to put out thorns at the base of the 
leaf ; and so long as these'appear on the young wood no fruit can be 
looked for. As the tree is in a luxuriant state, my method to stop that 
vigorous growth is this: mix half strong brown loam, balf peat or 
heath earth, mixed well together, with a little gravel, to keep the soil 
from binding to the roots; have pots proportionable to the size of the 
tree, put them into this soil, which I consider rather poor, but keeps 
them in good health, and in humble growth; by this management 
they come sooner to a bearing state. I keep them in that soil till I 
see blossom appearing, which may be looked for when no thorns push 
out of the young wood; after that I give them larger pots, then take 
compost half strong brown loam, ^If vegetable mould, break some 
bones small, mix some in the compost, and put some in the bottom 
of the pots, which feeds the roots a great length of time, and drains 
off superabundant water. After the fruit is set I have observed the 
decaying flowers to be in a corrupt state at the base of the fruit, and 
cause it to drop of; when the fruit is set, I take all the decaying 
flowers carefully off. In pruning Orange trees, great care must be 
taken not to shorten any young wood, us the flower generally appears 
at the extremity, only cutting out any cross useless wood. I have 
known some hew down their Orange trees every year. By this treat¬ 
ment it is impossible for their trees to bear fruit, for in spring they 
bring forth strong thorny wood, and arc no nearer bearing than when 
one year old. The brown scale is very troublesome to Orange trees. 
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and retards their growth, and makes them have a sickly, unhealthy 
look; if the trees are not kept clean of that insect, little good can be 
expected where they are. I keep my trees perfectly clear of that 
insect with three dressings in one year, by taking 'soft soap half a 
pound, flour of sulphur a quarter of a pound, nux vomica half an 
ounce, add to these six quarts of hot water, keep stirring till the soap 
is dissolved; when cold, take a sponge, and wash every leaf on the 
upper and under sides ; three days after I find the insects all dead. I 
take the engine and throw pure water all over them, which washes 
all clean off; the trees look healthy and keep clean for about three 
months. The temperature of an Orange-house [should not exceed 
fifty or fifty-five degrees in winter. In summer I give the trees fre¬ 
quent artificial dews, by throwing water over them with the engine, 
which, I think, causes the fruit to he thinner in the skin than it 
would be in a dry heat; the watering greatly adds also to the health 
and beauty of the trees. 

May 15, 1840. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE AURICULA. 

BY A NORTH BRITON. 

The Primula Auricula, according to the Linnsean system, belongs to 
the fifth class Pentandria, and the first order Monogynia, and is a 
native of Switzerland, which is a mountainous country. The Auricula 
is found growing in its natural state near the bottom of those large 
mountains called the Alps, where the soil is fruitful; but, on account 
of the extreme height of these mountains, the sun never shines on the 
Auricula, and many other plants, for several months; and >ve learn 
from geography the ungenialness of the seasons in that country. The 
natives are often reaping on one side of the mountain while they are 
sowing on the other. Every cultivator of plants ought to be acquainted 
with the climate of which the plant that he has in charge is a native, 
and the nearer he approaches its nature the greater will be the suc¬ 
cess. My method of cultivating the plant in question is as follows; 
—Take them when they are offsets from the old plant, in August, 
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which time I have found to be better than any other season both for 
the old and young plants, for I have observed, when the plants begin 
to grow in spring, that they put forth suckers at the time, which 
weaken the mother plant, and also the flower, 

It has been a regular practice to take these suckers from the old plant 
when in full blow, some time in May. I have found that to be very 
hurtful to them) as the roots are disturbed more or less, which causes 
an immediate decay of the flowers ; that being a season they require 
frequent waterings. If a wound has been made with a knife, the plant 
will sometimes rot and die i and young plants taken oil in the month 
of May, having the summer months before them, I have frequently 
seen them flower in autumn, or too early in spring ; for these reasons I 
displace all the suckers whenever they make their appearance, unless 
Iwant to increase some of my favourite kinds. After the flowering is 
oyer, I let two suckers push out on the kinds wanted, and let them 
feed by the mother plant till about the middle of August, at which 
time 1 take them off ; the plant has thus time to get established in 
the pot before winter, and the old plant gains strength again. My 
compost for Auriculas is a quarter of well decayed cow-dung, a 
quarter well decayed horse-dung, a quarter of vegetable mould, one- 
eighth of tiirf soil that has been heaped up for some years, and turned 
over to the action of the weather, and one-eighth of river sand, all well 
incorporated. I have pots of three inches diameter inside, and put 
the offsets in these pots with the above compost. Place them in a cool 
airy situation, having on^y the morning sun, give them frequent 
waterings, and let them remain in that place till the month of Oc¬ 
tober or beginning of November, by that time they will have made 
good roots. I then remove them to a sheltered situation, where they 
may enjoy the full sun in the winter months, and plunge the pots in 
sawdust, which prevents the frost hurting their roots, I put two or 
^hree light frames over.the whole of my stock at this season, to protect 
them from snow or heavy rains, but I expose them to the free air, day 
and night, when the weather is mild, only drawing on the lights in 
severe weather. Water should be used sparingly at this season, the 
moisture rising from the ground is sufficient when they are in a dor¬ 
mant state. About Ist of March the plants will begin to grow; after 
that time they should be moderately watered once a week till they 
show for flqwering, whieh is generally about the middle of April: 
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they should then be removed to a cool airy place, having only the 
morning sun; displace all suckers at this time. If thought requisite* 
put a little of the compost round the top of the pots, being careful not 
to put it over high, which will rot the leaves; place the frame over 
them again till the flowers are gomg off; water freely when in flower, 
and give them plenty of air, which will prolong their flowers. In 
August, the plants in the three inch pots are examined ; if requisite 
give them pots four and a half inches; but I do not recommend 
repotting more than once in two years with old plants. If they keep 
healthy, clear away dead leaves at all times. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF CACTI, 

BY Z. 

{^Extracted, from the Gardener's Journal by Clericus,') 

Having become a subscriber to the new paper, the Gardener’s 
Journal, I And it contains, among others, a very useful article on 
Cacti; I have therefore transcribed it, and forward it for insertion 
in the Cabinet. 

“ The collection and cultivation of the numerous species of the 
genera vcomprised in the natural order Cactaceae during the last few 
years, has introduced so many new and singular forms of vegetable 
life to the notice of our present spirited patrons of botany, that they 
have become nearly as fashionable as the generally more showy and 
nearly as grotesque family of Orchidaceee. Over the latter they pos¬ 
sess the advantages of requiring less room, and being of more easy 
culture; while the beauty and profusion of the flowers of some of the 
most common render it no easy task to name their superiors in 
splendour. 

“ To the London amateur they recommend themselves not only by 
the above advantages, but by many others. Perhaps there is no 
natural order of plants containing so many species, which would 
stand the heat and dust of a London garden or paved court as the 
order now under consideration. A great many species of the genera 
Mammillaria, Echinocactus, Cereus, Opuntia, &c., would no doubt 
grow well in these conflned spaces, or in the sunny windows of th? 
house, while the windows and shelves in any room where a moderate 
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fire was kept, would form very good winter quarters for them. In 
fact, if room were an object during the winter months, they might be 
turned out of their pots, the mould shaken from their roots, and be 
then hung up in bags in any dry room secure from the frost. The 
principal [thing to be guarded against besides would be too much 
wet in the autumn. 

“ The culture of this order divides into two or three distinct 
methods of treatment. For Cereus grandiflorus, C. serpentinus, and 
their allies, the rafters of a stove, and not the back wall (most fre¬ 
quently their station), is the most suitable trellis, where they can 
extend to a proper size to flower, and can have the full benefit of sun 
and air. The diflferent species of Epiphyllum, Cereus speciosissi- 
mus, and others of the order most nearly allied in habit, require a 
richer compost, more water, and an autumn ripening out of doors- 
The melon shaped Cacti want an airy situation, and every ray of sun¬ 
shine our climate is capable of affording them. They all require 
thorough drainage, great attention in watering, full exposure to lights 
and a hot and dry exposure, to ripen and fit them for flowering. 

To see the way in which the most of this order of plants are 
treated in the generality of gardens, one would hardly suppose them 
possessed of sufficient beauty or interest to render them worthy of 
any care. Even the Epiphyllums, always in request for their splen¬ 
dour, are generally found fagoted up to a stick big enough for a hedge- 
stake, the surface of the mould covered with moss, and if the mould 
is examined, it will be very often found to be nearly half lime rubbish. 
Cereus grandiflorus is seldom seen in a healthy state, and still less 
frequently in a flowering state. Surely these fine plants are worth a 
little more attention. A tithe of the trouble generally lavished on 
egg-plants, amaranths, and also on many newer introductions of less 
beauty, would grow these plants in good style, and give greater satis¬ 
faction to most plant fanciers. 

A good mellow loam, white sand, and potshreds broken small, 
are the principal requisites for a compost for most of these plants. 
Manure of any kind must be sparingly used, except for the Epiphyl¬ 
lums, and other free growing and flowering sorts. But even with 
them perhaps an occasional watering with liquid manure would be 
preferable, as any crude manure in the compost would be liable to 
retain moisture too long, and retard their ripening in the autumn. A 
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sufficient drainage of potsbreds to secure the plants against the least 
chance of damp, and allow water to pass freely through, is of the first 
importance, and, broken smalljand mixed with the compost, is of great 
use to the Melocacti and all the smaller species. Another point not 
sufficiently attended to is, to be very careful not to overpot even the 
strongest growing sorts. In fact, this is the besetting sin of many 
gardeners with almost every description of plant. 

“ When the Epiphyllums have done flowering, well thin out the 
least promising of the old and young wood, pot them into a good 
loamy compost, with less sand and more manure than for any of the 
other species, and set them into a moderately warm house until they 
begin to grow freely. An airy but warm greenhouse will soon be the 
fittest place for them, as, if kept too close, no wood of any strength 
will be produced. As soon as they arrive near their strongestgrowth, 
reduce their allowance of water gradually, and when they feel firm 
and have nearly done growing, put them out in a hot place, exposed to 
as much sun and air as possible, but protected from wet. They will 
not shrivel for a long time, and those that do will be generally found 
to be deficient of a proper supply of roots, and not properly ripened. 
Plants thus managed will be found to flower well, and can be forced 
or retarded so as to produce their flowers for a considerable length 
of time. 

“ Melocactus, Echinocactus, and Mammillaria must have a poorer 
soil and very complete drainage. A little well-decayed leaf mould, 
good loam, and, if the loam is too stiff, some nice sandy peat and a 
good supply of sand and small potsbreds will be found as good a soil 
for these plants as can be had. Their roots seem very fond of grow¬ 
ing among small potsbreds, and where growing freely, soon mat them¬ 
selves altogether among the drainage. Some cultivators cover the sur¬ 
face of the mould round the plants with small stones or white sand to 
prevent damp. Both plans are unsightly and unnecessary if a proper 
quantity of sand and potsbreds are mixed with the loam. When 
it is necessary to shift any of these plants, if in soil they do not seem 
to like, shake them out, clear away all decayed roots, being particular 
not to injure the heel or stem of the plant. Put plenty of drainage at 
bottom, and also mixed with the compost; spread the roots as well as 
possible, not allowing them to cross or mat more than can be helped; 
fill and fix the mould firmly to support the plant, water over head 
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to clean away any [mould accidentally fallen on the crbwn, and set 
the plants on a st^ or shelf as near the glass as possible, and over 
the flue as well, if practicable. A good heat, close house* not too 
damp, arid moderate moisture to the roots; if this shifting is done in 
April or May, will make such an alteration in the course of a little 
while as will father surprise those who have been used to see these 
plants as they are too often to be found in collections. As they get 
established, free air and a full exposure to the sun, and a gradual 
diminution of water, will prepare them for passing the winter in good 
order. On the first increase of heat, and application of water in the 
spring, those large enough to flower may be expected to do so strongly 
and perfect their seeds. But many species seem to be nearly always 
in bloom, and of some of the Mammillarias, the flowers are so incon¬ 
spicuous as frequently to escape detection until their berries appear. 

Opuntia, Pereskia,''and Rhipsalis, will be found to succeed under 
similar treatment, the Pereskias and more leafy Opuntias requiring 
more water and richer soil than the others, if the intention is to grow 
the plants to their full development. 

Seed is produced freely by many species, and it is also generally 
to be found among the spines of imported Echinocacti and Mammil* 
larias. It should be sown thinly in well-drained pots and very sandy 
loam, or in a covering of white sand, above such loam, 
kept moderately moist and in a very warm part of the house. 
Such will soon vegetate, and must be carefully guarded against all 
stagnation of water or sign of damp* They will grow freely, and no 
hurry need be made in potting thetn off, as, when very small, they 
are apt to get squeezed too much, and thus checked. 

“ The grafting of Cacti is so easily performed as to hardly require 
notice. Some, from entertaining an idea that the Echinocacti and 
Opuntii do not produce a suflSciency of roots to grow freely, have 
produced such unnatural monsters, that they have rather tended to 
lessen than encourage the cultivation of this grotesque family of 
plants. Fancy a middling sized Echinocactus Eyriesii stuck on a 
wiry stem of Pereskia aculeata, like a drum-stick stuck into the pot i 
A writer on this subject informs us that the graft will soon begin to 
form roots and send them down the Pereskia, which they may be 
encouraged to do by y ng moss round the stock, or they may be 
left to themselves to add to’ the ringularity of the monster. This 
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feet destroys the necessity of grafting in this way; the Pereskia is 
incapable of furnishing a sufficient supply of nutriment to its graft, 
And the graft is obliged to use its own power of emitting roots to 
escape starvation. Epiphylliim truncatum does well on Pereskia. 
E. speciosum grafted on strong plants of Cereus speciosissimus, 
turned out in conservatories, grows and flowers freely, making a fine 
Contrast with the flowers of its stock, both expanding at the same time. 
E. Jenkinsonii and its allies also do well in the same way, but being 
strong growers are not so fit, nor do they require a foreign stem to 
lift them into notice. Opuntia Brasiliensis, Ceteus hexagonus, and 
other strong growing sorts, are used as stocks, but it is a pity to cut 
oflp the head of a plant for the purpose of producing a monster in¬ 
capable of exciting pleasurable sensations, and thus impairing the 
enjoyment of the garden.’’ Z. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS ON ARNOTT^S STOVES. 

BY A FLORIST, BOSTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

I SENT you a few months ago a slight account of my brick Amott’s 
Stove; in the next number a correspondent has taken notice of it, 
and says, “ He is perfectly convinced, it is not adapted for such a 
purpose, (but hopes he will be excused saying so.)” Now I beg to 
assure him that I excuse him with the greatest pleasure, but hope in 
return he will excuse me if I again state that I am perfectly satisfied 
with the result of last winter’s experience. In the number for May, 
a correspondent wishes to have a detailed account of the mode of 
constructing the stove, which I have great pleasure in giving. As I 
cannot see that any end would be gained by giving my address, I 
shall refrain from doing so at present. The stove is two feet by 
seventeen inches square and three feet high, built of common bricks, 
edgeways, each course tied together with iron hooping to prevent the 
stove bursting. The pan B is of fire-bricks, with a grating at the 
bottom. There is an open space, F, between the fire-place and the 
outer wall, which, together with the slow radiation of the bricks, 
^prevents the plants being too hot at a foot distance. The door, C, 
is air-tight, and fits better without hinges ; the lower one, D, is the 
same, but with valves to regulate the supply of air; the chimney, E, 
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is quite horizontal as far as the back wall, and only projects ten 
inches from the top of the house; the draught is good notwithstand¬ 
ing, The chimney is of round tiles (used for draining) which fit one 
within the other. As to not heating the house sufficiently, the only 
difficulty I had was to keep the house aufficiently cool; besides, the 
stove can be made of any size. I afterwards, as an experiment, made 
a bark bed round it, through which the heat spread equally. The 
consumpton of fuel is small, and the small cinders riddled out of 
ashes suit best; the expense of building and materials does not ex¬ 
ceed 20i. or 25^. If further particulars are required I will give them 
with pleasure. 



A. Cast iron top. £. Chimney. 

B. Fire place. F. Open space. 

C. Door with frame for supplying G. Ash-hole. 

fuel. H. The regulating valve. 

D. Door with valves and ash-hole. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

VROX FBR10D1CAL8. 

1. ODONTOOT.ossuxxAcnLATUM.—Yellow and brown. Orchides. Gynandria 
Monandria. (Bot Reg. 30.) Imported by George Barker, £sq., of Springfield, 
and has bloomed in the rich collection of that gentleman. The plant has much 
the habit and appearance of an Oncidium. The sepals are gieen outside, and of 
an olive colour within. The petals are of a fine golden yellow, spotted and 
marked with a blood colour. The flowers are produced on a pendant racemes, 
each blossom bemg about three inches across. It is a very iutcrestiog and 
beautiful flowering species. 

2. Soi ANUM cRispuM, Wavy Solanum. (Bot. Mag. 3793.) Solanese. Pent- 
andria Monogynia. A native of Chili, and proves to be quite hardy in this 
country. A plant has been growing at the seat of James Hunter, £sq., in 
Argyleshire, trained in the open air to a south aspeCted wall, where it stood the 
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seyere winter of 1837 and 1838. It is added, << that it is hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive any thing more beautiful than the numerous purple corymbs of flowers, 
backed by the copious dark foliage.” It blooms nearly all summer. The flowers 
are fragrant. 

3. Greyillia nuBiA, Dubious. (Bot. Mag. 3798.) Proteacese. Tetcandria 
Monogynia. Mr. Cunninghame sent seeds o? it from New Holland to the Bo¬ 
tanic Garden, Edinburgh, where the plant has been raised and bloomed. The 
flowers are of a beautiful rose colour, and blooms a long time during the summer. 
Its neat habit, having foliage like a Pimelea, and profusion of flowers, render it 
a pretty plant for the greenhouse or conservatory. 

4. Vesbascum Tauricum, Taurian Mullein. (Bot. Mag. 3799.) Scrophu- 
larinse. Pentandria Monogynia. Sent from Germany by Dr. Graham to the Edin¬ 
burgh Botanic Garden. The stems grow erect, two feet high, branching. The 
flowers are on terminal racemes a foot long, of a fine purple colour, shading down 
to the centre with nearly black. It is a pretty flowering, showy border plant. 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, CHISWICK. 

The second exhibition for the season was held on Saturday, under more favour¬ 
able auspices than the preceding one; the day being fine and attractive for 
company. In all, 11,712 persons visited the gardens, exclusive of the exhibitors; 
and Prince Albert and his suite visited the grounds during the time when the 
judges were engaged in their duties. The number of fellows present was but 
374 ; and 17,200 tickets have already been issued by the society, of which 2,500 
were used on the first day, and 3,363 remain unused. As far as the sale is con¬ 
cerned, the profits of the exhibitions are likely to exceed those of any previous 
year. 

The following was the award of the judges:— 

No. I. 

Pelargoniums, gold Banksian, Mr. Cock, Chiswick. 

Do. (Amateurs) large silver, Mrs. Lawrence. 

Do. (Nurserymen) gold Banksian, Mr. Catcleugh, Chelsea. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Gaines. 

Herbaceous Calceolarias, large silver, Mr. Wm. Barnes. 

Do. silver Knightian, Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Catcleugh. 

Shrubby Calceolarias, large silver, Mr. Green. 

Do. (N.) silver Knightian, Mr. Gaines. 

Miscellancout* 

Seedling Pelargoniums, silver Knightian, E. Foster, Esq., Clewer. 

Do. silver Banksian, Rev. Mr. Garth. 

Do. do. Mr. Alexander Poutey, nurseryman, Plymouth. 

No. II. 

Large collection of stove and greenhouse plants, gold Knightian, Mr. Butcher, 
gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 

VoL. VIII. No. 89. 0 
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Large collection of stove and greenhouse plants, gold Knightian, Mr. Qreen. 

Do. gold Banksian, Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, Wimble¬ 
don. 

Small collection of do., gold Banksian, Mr. Green. 

Do. do. do. Mr. Bruce, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq., Mitcham. 

Do. do. large silver, Mr, James Barnes, gardener to Sir Herbert Jenner^ 
Chiselhurst. 

Do, do. do. Mr. Falconer, gardener to Archdal Palmer, Esq., Cheam. 

Do. do. do, Mr. W. Barnes, gardener to-Norman, Esq., Bromley. 

Do. do. silver Knightian, Mr. Pratt, gardener to William Harrison, Esq., 
Cheshunt. 

Do. do. do, Mr. Watson, gardener to John Wells, Esq. 

Cape Heaths, 30 species, gold Banksian, Mr. W. Barnes. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Butcher. 

Do. N. gold Knightian, Mr. Pamplin, 

Do. large silver, Mr. Jackson. 

Cape Heaths, 6 species, gold Banksian, Mr. R. May, gardener to E. Goodhart, 
Esq. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Allnuit. 

Do. do. Mr Pratt. 

No. III. 

Miscellaneous collections of fruit, gold Knightian, Mr. J. Davis, gardener to Sir 
Simon Clark. 

Do. gold Banksian, Mr. E. Davis, gardener to Lord Boston. 

Do. do. Mr. Vare, gardener to O. F. Meyrick, Esq. 

Grapes, large silver medal, Mr. Thomas Sellers, gardener to-Watkins, Esq., 

Pennoyre. 

Do. silver Knightian, Mr. Chapman, Vauxhall. 

Pine Applet, large silver. Sir John Guest, Bart. 

Do. do. Mr. Mann, gardener to J. Bishop, Esq. 

Do. do. Davis. 

Do. do. M'Onan, gardener to E. Forster, Esq. 

Do. do. Vare, gardener to O. F. Meyrick, Esq. 

Peaches and Nectarines, in dishes of 6 specimens, large silver, Mr. Vare. 

Miscellaneous articles, silver Knightian, R. Brook, Esq., Apples; Mr. Leslie, 
May Duke Cherries; Mr. Myatt, for a new seedling Strawberry; and Mr. Pratt^ 
gardener to W. Harrison, Esq. 

No. IV. 

Melon shaped Cacti, large silver, Mr. Palmer, Norfulk-place, Shacklewell. 

Tall Cacti, in flower, large silver, Mr. Falconer. 

Rhododendrons in pots. N, silver Knightian, Mr, Smith, Norbitou. 

Roses in collection, gold Banksian, Mr. Milne, gardener to C. J. Chauncey, Ksq. 
Do. large silver, Rowland Alston, Esq. 

Do. silver Knightian, Mr, G. Leslie. 

Do. ‘ silver Banksian, A. Rowland, Esq. 

Do. N. gold Banksian, Messrs. Lane and Sons, Great Berkhampstead. 
Do. large silver, Messrs. Wood and Son, Maresfield. 

Doi Mr. Cobbett, Woking. 

Do. Mr. Hooker, Brenchley. 

Do. Mr. Pauli, Cheshunt. 

Do. Knightian, Messrs. Dennis. 

No. V. 

Collections of exotic Orchidacea, gold Knightian, Mr. Mylam, g^dener to Sigis- 
mund Rucker, Esq. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Clark, gardener to Valentine Harris, Esq. 

Do. N. gold Knightiau, Messrs. Rollison, Tooting. 

Do. three species, gold Banksian, Mr. Mylam. 

Do. large silver, Mr. Dunsford, gardener to Baron Dimsdale. 

Do. silver Knightian, Mr, W. Barnes. 
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Single specimens of new and handsome species, large silver, Mr. Mylam. 

Silver Knightian, Mr. Clarke. 

Exotic Olchidaceaa, large silver. Lady Rolle. 

Do. silver Knightian, Mr. Dunsfoid. 

Do. silver Banksian, Mr. Bruce. 

Single plants not in flower, large silver, Grevillea robusta. 

Silver Knightian, Doiyanthes excelsa, Mr Dunsford. 

Ornamental plants, whether old or new, in flower. 

Large silver, Stephanotis follicularis, Mr. Butcher. 

Silver Knightian, a Pelargonium, Mr. Cock. 

Silver Banksian, Erica Glubosa, Mr. R. May. 

Do. Hydrangea, Mr. Clark, gardener to Sir James Limond. 

Do. Styledium fasciculum, Mr. Mountjoy. 

Do. Azalia Danielsiana, Mr. Smith. 

Do. Lechenaultia formosa, Mr. W. Barnes. 

Do. Elichrynum humile, Mr. James Garmer. 

New ornamental plants, single specimens. 

Silver Banksian, Fuchsia sanguineum, Mr. Standish. 

Silver Knightian, Alstromeria Ehremboldtii, Mr. Scott.Jl 
Miscellaneous subjects, silver Banksian, Cockscombs, Mr. J. Barnes. 

In the crowded state of these gardens on the days of exhibition it was always 
a difficult task to review the specimens, but this was never more felt than on the 
last occasion, as the assemblage of visitors who were congregated round the 
gates before the period of opening, soon filled the over thronged tents. There 
were, however, novelties of admiration, which rendered this exhibition, in many 
respects, unsurpassed. The Geraniums were particularly conspicuous, and the 
collection of Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, very rich in choice plants, was closely fol¬ 
lowed by that of Mrs. Lawrence. Mr. Catcleugh gained the first prize for 
nurserymen, and the exhibition of Mr. Gaines was very fine. The first exhibited 
Sylph, Rienza, Climax, Discount, Coronation, Lady Murray, Spadilla, Prima 
Donna, Joan of Arc, Victory, Lineatum, and the Beauty of Ware. The seedlings 
of Mr. Foster were named the Nymph and the Beauty, and that of the Rev. Mr. 
Garth, was the Bridesmaid. The Calceolarias were fine specimens, and in 
beautiful condition of flower and growth. The two large collections of Mrs. 
Lawrence and Mr. Green followed each other so closely that an enumeration of 
the specimens will be the fairest criterion of their respective merit. Mrs. Law¬ 
rence's contained the following:— 

Two Euphorbia splendens, Mahernia pinnata, two Rondoletia speciosa, two 
Dracophylium gracile, Calcommia pulchra, two Cuphea Melvillea, two Ery- 
thrinas, Poivrea coccinea, a seedling Fuchsia, Swainsonia coronilifolia, Tropoeolum 
tricolorum, Sprengelia incarnata, Boronia divaricata, a Clerodendron, Gloxinia 
Caulescens and Violacea, Ixora Rosea, Ardisia crenulata and humilis, Erica ven- 
tricosa superba, Stanhopea grandiflora, Polygala oppositifolia, and P. speciosa, 
Statice foliosa and arborea, Piraelia sylvestris, Kennedya monophylla, Metrosi- 
deros lanceolata, Digitalis sceptrum, 2 Pimelia decussata, and 2 of a dark variety, 
2 Anigozanthus Manglesii, Campanula laciniata, Psoralea aculeata and pinnata, 
Turneria elegans, Ipomea Sellowii, 2 Cactus speciosa, 3 Cactus speciosissiina, 
2 Cactus Ackermanii, Peristeria pendula, and a species of Catasetum. 

Mr, Green’s collection contained—Rondoletia speciosa, Thunbergia aurantica, 
2 Ixora coccinea. Euphorbia splendens, Fuchsia fulgens, Sinningia velutina, 

2 Cactus Jenkinsonii, 2 C. Ackermanii grandiflora, 2 C. speciossimus, I C. Ma- 
linsonii, and 4 seedlings, 2 Manettia cordifolia, Goinpholobium polymorphum, 
Diplacus puniceus. Polygala oppositifolia, Alstromeria tricolor, 3 Calceolarias, 
Eriostemon buxifolia, Mirbelia reticulata, Cosmelia rubra, 2 Boronia serrulata, 

3 Lachenaultia formosa, Mahernia bipinnata, 2 Pimelia decussata, Statice pube- 
rula, Helychrisum superbum, and H. philiformis, with the following heaths, 
Erica vestita, coccinea, bergeana, humea, Coventryana, 4 ventricosa superba, 2 v. 
carnea, 2 perspicua nana, 1 Westphalingia and ovata, with Epacris Hetronema. 

In the small collections the rivalry of the competitors was displayed in thi 
production of some very valuable plants. Mr. Green’s collection, which gained a 
gold Banksian, contained Chorozema ovata, Helichrysum superba, Oncidium 
fiexuosum, Erica tricolor. Cactus speciosa, and Euphorbia splendens. The col- 
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lection of Mr. J. Barnes, which gained the large silver medals contained Gloxinia 
tuperba, Calanthe veratrifolia, Thunbergia aurantica, Ardisia crenulata, Pimcilia 
decussata, and Erythria Crista galli; that of Mr. Falconer consisted of Euphorbia 
splendens, Polygala opositifolia, Lachenaultia formosa, Cactus speciosissimus 
and speciosa, and Alstromeria tricolor; and of Mr. Barnes, of Bromley, Calanthe 
veratrifolia, Columella rubra, Ixora coccinea, GK>mpholobium polymorpha, and 
Boronia serrulata. 

In Gape heaths the collections of Mr. Barnes and Mrs. Lawrence were very 
unique, Mr. Pamplin’s collection was very superb, consisting of the thirty-two 
following varieties:—Erica reflexa alba; Vestita fulgida, and rosea; translucens 
rosea; Ovata; Welmeriana; Ventricosa,carnea,globosa,coccinea,hirsuta, alba, 
tenuiflora, rosea, and superba*; Tortiliflora, dens^ bergiana, stillata, splendens, 
Humea, odorata, pendula, perspicuana mutabilis, intermedia, brevifolia,mutabiliM, 
hybrida, siiaveolens, Beaumontia, pubescens, and rubella. The smaller collec¬ 
tions of Mr. Allnutt and Mr. Pratt contained well grown plants. 

We also observed some of the fruits of the Musa Cavendishii from Mr. Pratt. 

In melon-shaped Cacti the collection of Mr. Palmer was rich, as were the tall 
Cacti in flower, consisting of speciosa, speciosissima, Jenkinsonii, Ackermanii 
major and minor, from Mr. Falconer. The varieties of roses were very great, 
that of Messrs. Lane and Son containing no less than 300, and of Mr. Wood% 
180. Mr. Rivers also exhibited a stand of about 30 varieties,-which were not 
for competition. Mr. Mylam’s collection of exotic Orchidaceae consisted of Pha- 
laenopsisamabilis, yErides odorata, Vanda teres, Stanhopeaquadricornis, Brassia 
maculata, Maxillaria staphelioides, Ciritroea viridipurpurea, Oncidium guttatum, 
O. pulvinatutn, O. pubes, and O. flexuosum. His three specimens were Saccola- 
bium guttatum, brides odoratum, and a variety of Oncidium flexuosum, and 
the new and handsome specimen was iErides afiine. Near these we also noticed 
a splendid plant of brides odorata, with twenty-four spikes of bloom, which did 
not, however, obtain a prize. The plants exhibited by Mr. Dunsford were also 
rare. The remainder of the specimeus for which prizes were awarded bear their 
names, and it may be sufficient to say that they were in general well grown and 
good plants. 

Amongst specimens unrewarded by prizes must be noticed the many fine col¬ 
lections of Heartease from the following growers:—Messrs. Colley, Hill, and 
Lane; Mr. Howe, gardener to W. J. Smith, Esq., of Uxbridge; Mr. Yeeles, 
Bathford Cottage; Mr. Francis, Hertford; Mr. Gillingham, gardener to Mr. 
Cotton, of Acton-green; Mr. Tinsley, of South Minus; Mr. Thompson, gar¬ 
dener to G. Byng, Esq.; Mr. Heuchmau, Edmonton; Mr. Kemp, Teddiugtou ; 
Mr. Bridges, Hampton ; Messrs. Brown, of Slough, and Mr. Thompson, of Iver. 
Mr. White, gardener to Sir William Alexander, e:^ibited some fine balsams; 
and from the gardens of John Jarrett, Esq., of Camerton court, near Bath, was 
a fine plant of Iris bicolor, standing two feet high, and with very rigid foliage. 
Mr. Mountjoy exhibited a fine Gloxinia hybrida, with soft blue flowers, and Q. 
violacea, and a new Anagollis, much larger than Phillipsii. 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTUAL SOCIETY. 

Tlie second exhibition for the season was held on Tuesday, in the Surrey Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens. Perhaps on no previous occasion were the resources of the 
exhibitors laid under heavier contribution, and the show was one of the first that 
has ever been held in these grounds. The following were the prizes awarded :— 

Class I.— Amatelrs, Members only. 

1. For the best Pelargoniums, in collections of 6 varieties, large silver medal, Mr. 

Lidgard. 

2. Fur the second best do., middle silver medal, Mr. Edmonds. 

3. For Roses, in collections of 12 varieties, in bunches, to be exhibited in the 

grower’s boxes, middle silver medal, Mr. Burrup, 

4. For the second best do., small silver medal, Mr. Walton. 

5. For Calceolarias, in collections of 6 varieties, middle silver medal; Mr» Ed¬ 

monds. 
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6. For Ranunculus, in collections of 12 varieties, large silver niedal> Mr. Burrup. 

7. For the second best do., middle silver medal, Mr. Headley. 

8. For the third best do., small silver medal, Mr. FyiBPe. 

9. Fur Heartsease, in stands of 24 varieties, large silver medal, Mr. Bowker. 

10. For the second best do., middle silver medal, Mr. Edmonds, 

11. For the third best do., small silver medal, Mr. Fyffe. 

12. For the fourth best do., small silver medal, Mr. Walden. 

13. For the best collection of cut flowers, middle silver medal, Mr. Davis. 

Glass II.—Gentlemen’s Gaudensrs, entering in their own Names. 

14. For the best collection of miscellaneous plants, not to exceed 36 pots, (Orchi* 

deous plants excluded,) large silver medal, Mr. Coutts, 

15. For the second best do., middle silver medal, Mr. Sadler. 

16. For the third best do., small silver medal, Mr. Atlee. 

^ 17. For the fourth best do., small silver medal. 

18. For Pelargoniums, in collections of eight varieties, large silver medal, Mr. 

Gard. 

19. For the second best do., middle silver medal, Mr. Johnson. 

20. For the third best do., small silver medal. 

21. For Calceolarias, in collections of 8 varieties, middle silver medal. 

22. For the second best do., small silver medal. 

23. For Roses, in collections of 18 varieties, in bunches, to be exhibited in the 

growers’ boxes, middle silver medal, Mr. Atlee. 

24. For the second best do., small silver medal, Mr. Coe. 

25. For Ericas, in collections of 8 varieties, middle silver medal, Mr. Curtis. 

26. For the second best do., small silver medal. 

27. For Heartsease, in stands of 36 varieties, middle silver medal, Mr. Foster. 

28. For the second best do., small silver medal, Mr. Fisher. 

29. For the best collection of cut flowers, middle silver medal, Mr. Sadler. 

30 For the second best ditto, small silver medal, Mr. Cooper. 

Entrance to Non-members, 7s. 

Class III.* —Nurserymen, Market Gardeners, and Fix)rists. 

34. For Pelargoniums—in collections of twelve varieties, large silver medal, 

Mr. Catcleugh. 

35. For the second best ditto, middle silver medal, Mr. Gaines. 

37. For Calceolarias—in colleciions of twelve pots, middle silver medal, Mr. 

Catcleugh. 

38. For the second best ditto, small silver medal, Mr. Gaines.' 

39. For Ericas—in collections of twelve varieties, large silver medal, Mr. Pampliu. 
41. For the best collection of twenty-four ranunculus, middle silver medal, 

Mr. Lockhart. 

43. For Piuks—in collections of twelve varieties, middle silver medal, Mr. 

Norman. 

44. For Roses—in collections of thirty varieties, in bunches, to be exhibited in 

the growers’ boxes, middle silver medal, Mr. Pauli. 

45. For the second best ditto, small silver medal, Mr, Young. 

46. For Heartsease—^in stands of fifty varieties, middle silver medal, Mr. 

Henchmann. 

47. For the second best ditto, small silver medal, Mr. Thomas. 

48. For the best collection of cut flowers—^to be exhibited in the growers’ boxes, 

middle silver medal, Mr. Denyer. 

Entrance to Non members, 7s, 

Open to all Classes. 

50. For the best specimen plant, large silver medal, Mr. Dowson. 

51. For the second best ditto, middle silver medal, Mr. Dickson. 

52. For the third best ditto, small silver medal, Mr. Dickson. 

53. For the fourth best ditto, small silver medal, Mr. Pumplin. 

54. For the best collection of Orchideous xdants in flower, large silver medals 

Ml. Coutts. 
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5^5. For the best Pine-apple grown in England, middle silver medal, Mr. 
Andrews. 

Extra Prizes to Members op the Society. 

Offered by Mr. Groom, to Amateurs. 

62. For Ranunculus—in twelve varieties, small silver medal, Mr. Burrup. 

Offered by Mr. Denyer, to Amateurs and Gentlemen’s Gardeners. 

63. For the best eight Pelargoniums, large silver medal, Mr. Gard. 

Offered by J. Burrup, Esq.—Open to all Classes. 

64. For the best collection of Pelargoniums, large silver medal, Mr. Catcleogh.' 

Extra Prizes. 

Specimen plants, Mr. Atlee andj Mr. Bunney; Cacti, Messrs. Chandler and 
Son, Vauxhall; Pinks, Mr. Smith; Roses, Messrs. Dennis, Mr. Pauli, and Mr* 
Seldon ; miscellaneous plants, Mr. Paice, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Bourne; seed¬ 
ling Pelargoniums, Mr. Catcleugh. 

Amongst the objects most conspicuous were the excellent collections of 
Pelargoniums from Mr. Gaines and Mr. Catcleugh, paiticularly considering the 
successful results of their exhibition at Chiswick, on the previous Saturday. 
Mr. DenyePs collection of cut flowers was very fine, and occupied a large space 
on the centre table of one of the tents, bat there was a rival of no mean preten¬ 
sions in Mr. Davis of the amateurs’ class, who exhibited a large collection of 
Roses and Geraniums. Mr. Pamplin’s Heaths were also very fine, and Messrs. 
Chandler’s collection of Cacti was one of the most unique and attractive in the 
grounds. 

Mr. Aiisell exhibited some fine standard Geraniums, trained in a tree*like 
form, and Fuchsia Buschii and Standithii. The roses from Messrs. Dennis of 
Chelsea, and Mr. Paul of Cheshunt, contained some very fine varieties ; and 
Mr. Ivery of Rye-lane, Peckham, exhibited three new seedling Geraniums, 
Verbena Barusii, pulcherrima, and rubra elegans. Amongst the flowers we must 
not omit the fine flower of Mr. Groom’s Pceony. The collections of Ranuncu¬ 
luses from Mr. Brown, of Clapham, and Mr. Norman, of Woolwich; the Gera¬ 
niums from Mr. Paice, of Walworth, and a fine large seedling Cactus from Mr. 
Bunney, between Ackermanii and speciosissimus. We were happy to see the 
zeal of the Committee well repaid by a most numerous attendance. 


LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT THEIR ROOMS, REGENT STREET. 

June 16.—Dr. Henderson, V. P., in the chair. The presents since the last 
meeting were a description of British Guiana, by Mr. W. H. Schernburgek: 
Observations on the climate, soil, and productions of British Guiana, by Dr. 
Hancock; Transactions of the Horticultural Society of Berlin, 1st part of 15th 
vol.; and a Theoretical Account of Gardening, by A. F. Lenz, chief gardener to 
his serene highness the Elector of Hesse, from the author. There had been 
added to the Library, by purchase, the second part of the Genera Plantarum : 
and Nos. 1 and 2 of the German Gardener for 1840. 

Edward Fyffe, jun., Esq., of Hanover Park, Peckham, and Robert Frederick 
Gower, Esq., were elected fellows. 

Dr. Lindley announced that, at the exhibition on Saturday, there were’awarded 
seven gold Knightian, 11 gold Banksian, 31 large silver, 20 silver Knightian, 
and 12 silver Banksian medals, and that the grounds were attended during the 
day by 11,712 persons, exclusive of exhibitors. 

As usual on the first meeting after an exhibition, the specimens in the rooms 
were not very numerous. The first object noticed was a new variety of seedling 
strawbery, in pots, raised at Swanston in the Isle of Wight, and exhibited by 
Messrs. Forrest and Hill, of Kensington. It was described as a good grower 
as l\ee a bearer as Keane’s seedling, and also hardy, whilst the fruit was stated, 
to be as highly flavoured as Myatt’s pine strawberry. In the last Dr. Lindley, 
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differed, but the deficiency in taste might ^be owing to the fruit having been 
forced too freely. ° 

There were exhibited frora^the Madame Melanie de Cornolera, of 56, Upper 
Marylebone-street, various paintings in oil and water colours, Tillandsia, aud 
several other species of plants. From Mr. Bateman were severel interesting 
varieties of orchidaceous plants. There were three spikes of Saccolabium gut- 
tatum, a plant which varies much in the colour and size of the flowers, and it is 
stated by Mr. Bateman, that there are in India, as many varieties as there are of 
the Epidendrum cochleata in America. There was also brides odoratum, a 
plant exhibited in great beauty at the exhibition at the gardens, with flowing 
racemes ; the plant being a native of the damp woods of India, and requiring 
much moisture. Epidendrum alatum, a plant described by Mr. Bateman, as the 
sweetest of the sweet, which perfumed the air with its grateful odour; the 
flower not being of a good colour, but of a dingy yellow or brown, none of those 
of this class wliich have an agreeeble scent being striking to the eye. There 
were also, in the same collection, Maxillaria atropurpurea, a new species of 
Maxillaria and of Epidendrum. 

Mn Groom exhibited a flower of the Chinese Poeony, from P. grandiflora, a 
' variety known in gardens as P. vestita. The bloom is not so large as that shown 
at the South London Floricultural Society. 

Mr. Lumsden, gardener to H. Beavan, Esq. exhibited twelve sorts of very fine 
shrubby Calceolarias; Erica ventricosa pregnans, superba, and carnea; and 
Clematis Sieboldii, an admirable object of decoration, elegantly twined in this 
instance. 

From the society’s gardens were several Fuchsias, amongst which was Fuchsia 
fulgens, a first-rate specimen; F. Thompsoniana, f F. cylindracea* and five 
hybrids, produced by intermixing F. fulgens with some Chilian varieties. 
Some of these were very fine, and equally brilliant with F. sanguinea; they 
were named F. Standishii, stylosa conspicua, pendula terminalis, sanguinea and 
multiflora erecta. There was Stanhopea venusta, from Mexico, a grotesque and 
grand orchideous plant, and also Broughtonia sanguinea^ one of the oldest 
Epiphites abundant in Jamaica, but seldom seen in good health. It bears the 
climate of a sitting-room well, and is very suitable for this situation. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR JULY. 

The general index given in our last February number should be looked through, 
and itwill suggest to our readers what particular plants and culture now require 
attention, some of which might otherwise be neglected. 

Qrbemhousb Plants* —Oranges, Lemons, &c. will ^require particular atten¬ 
tion in dry weather, in order to supply them with water whenever they require 
it: those pots or tubs that have not lately been top-dressed with fresh earth, 
should now be done, by removing the old soil to the depth of three or four inches, 
and replacing it with new} it will be of great service in forwarding the growth 
of the new set fruit, and also greatly invigorate the plants. About the middle or 
latter end of the month, begin to bud them upou stocks raised from the kernels 
of their fruit, that was sown in the spring of three years preceding; those plants 
that have too great a crop of fruit upon them, should now he attentively thinned. 
In dry weather, the plants belonging to this department in general should be duly 
and daily supplied with water, as the earth in the pots will now dry very fast, 
and require often to b6 moistkiued. Those plants that may now require larger 
pots may still be removed into such, using proper compost. All the plants should 
be kept clear from decayed leaves, &c., and the surface of the pots from weeds, 
loose litter, &c. &c. Still continue to propagate by cuttings or otherwise, any 
required kind of plants, as before directed. 

Pleasure Ground, Flower Garden, See ,—^Those annual plants that have 
not yet been transplanted out, should now be done, in cloudy and showery 
weather, keeping as much earth to their roots as possible, and supporting those 
with sticks that require it; they will bloom well in August and September. 
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Tender annuals may now be tamed out into tbe flower borders; thcj sbonld be 
refreshed at least once a day with water^ and if the sun is very powerful they will 
require to be shaded, till they have taken fresh root; those that remain to flower 
in pots must be frequently supplied with water, repotting, &c. as they require it. 
Finish transplanting perennial and biennial plants sown in spring. Double 
Sweet Williams shoula now be laid. Those Carnations in pots require particular 
attention in keeping them well supplied with water, and to support the flower 
stems by tying them to neat green sticks with bass;—^pipin^^ of the young 
shoots may still be put in ; those cut at the second or third joints make the 
handsomest plants; they should be kept shaded from the hot sun, otherwise they 
will soon get scorched and dried up; they should be finished layering by 
the middle of the month. Pinks may still be propagated by pipings as in 
June. Auricula plants in pots will require a little water frequently in hot wea¬ 
ther, taking care not to pour it on the heart of the plant; all dead leaves should 
be removed ; if any of the plants are attacked with the green fly, they should be 
smoked with tobacco, or sprinkled with tobacco water. Transplant seedling Au¬ 
riculas and Polyanthuses, and keep them in a shady place. Pansies may still be 
propagated by slips of the yoimg snoots; the seed should be sown either in pots 
or borders, in a shady place, and well supplied with moisture. All sorts of Roses 
(with the exception o£ the China and its varieties) should now be budded. Many 
sorts of bulbous rooted plants, as Ranunculuses, iSilips, Anemones, &c., which will 
now be past flowering, and their leaves decayed, should be taken up, well dried, 
cleaned, and the oflseU separated, and put in a cool, airy place, till the planting 
season again commences. The double scarlet Lychnis, and such like plants, 
should be propagated by cuttings. Geraniums may now 1^ increased by cuttings* 
Dahlia cuttings will easily take root if placed in a brisk heat. Continue to cut 
box edgings, and hed^s, where it was not done last month. Mignonette now 
sown will bloom well in September. Pelargonium cuttings should now be put 
in, so as to have well'established plants for blooming next year, or for growmg 
inext year, so as to prepare them for extra specimens for the year following. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

PoRTunACCA Thelt.usonii. —^This very beautiful annual has bloomed in the 
London Horticultural Society’s Garden. It grows about afoot high, and blooms 
nearly all the summer. When we saw it, it was in brilliant bloom, showy and 
pretty. We judge it will require a similar treatment to the other Portulaccas. 
We saw plants of it flourishing in the Pine-Apple Nursery last Autumn, grown 
in pots in the green-house; but in a dry situation open to the sun, as a rock- 
work, or under a south wall. Dr. Lindley states it thrives freely. The best 
compost for it, the Dr. observes, is old lime rubbish and well rotted dung or de¬ 
cayed leaf mould. It deserves a place in every collection. 

Verbena Buistii. —This is far the handsomest of the light-coloured Verbenas. 
The heads of the flowers are large, the plant shrubby, blooming profusely, and 
of so beautiful a rosy pink colour, as to render it a most desirable variety. We 
saw a plant of Verbena Hendersonii at the Pine-Apple Nursery some time back. 
We were informed that it had the habit of Verbena teucroides in form of flowers, 
and that they were scarlet. It was not any of Messrs. Hendersons who informed 
us, and we are sorry that any mistake occurred in the matter. It appears Mr. 
Buist had sent over another kind with the V. Hendersonii, which has brilliant 
scarlet crimson flowers, and an impre^ion had gone forth that the V. Hender¬ 
sonii was the kind. The latter sort is now in bloom at the Pine 7 Apple Nursery, 
^e flowers are of a fine purple-crimson. It is a free bloomer, and in the way 
in its heads of flowers to V. Arranana. 

Lord Nbi.son Pansy. —^This singular edged variety was raised by Mr. James 
Burley, (see advertisement tn the present nwnAer,) Florist, Limiwfield, near 
Godstone in Surrey. Pansies in general have not done well this season, but th^ 
blooms Mr. Burley sent us were of very good fonn. 
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THE 


FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

AUGUST 1st, 1840. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON KEW BOTANIC GARDEN. 

COPY of the Report made to the Committee appointed by the 
Lords of the Treasury in January, 1838, to inquire into the 
Management, &c. of the Royal Gardens, by Dr. Lindley, Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany, who, at the request of the Committee, made an 
actual Survey of the Botanical Garden at Kexo. Printed by 
Order of the House of Commons in May, 1840. 

Thb garden is situated on the south side of Kew Green, bounded 
partly by the walls of the royal forcing and kitchen garden, and 
partly by what is called the pleasure-ground of Kew Palace. It is 
reported in the oflScial returns to occupy 15 acres, of which a part is 
arboretum, and the remainder filled by stoves and green-houses, bor¬ 
ders of herbaceous plants, spaces left for the arrangement of green¬ 
house plants in the open air in summer, offices, yards, &c. 

The arboretum contains many very fine specimens of hardy exotic 
trees and shrubs; but the plants are too much crowded; they are 
mostly marked with labels, numbered, and referring to a private 
catalogue in the garden. 

The collection of herbaceous plants appeared to be inconsiderable. 
A certain number were marked with their names written on painted 
sticks; others were unnamed; no systematical arrangement was 
observable, with the exception of grasses, of which there is an exten¬ 
sive collection named. 

You VIIL No. 90. p 
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The stoves and green-houses have been built, with two exceptions, 
in the neighbourhood of each other, in an irregular manner, and, 
app^ently, from time to time, as pccasioi) fprose for successive addi* 
tions. Some of them are old, but in general they are in pretty good 
repair. They may be described as follows 

1. A palm stove, 60 ft. long, containing, among^ other things, some 
fine old palm trees planted in the ground. 

2. A stove, 50 ft. long, filled with a miscellaneous collection of 
stove plants. 

3. A stove, 60 ft. long, with two small tanks for water plants, 
occupied by a miscellaneous assemblage of stove plants. 

4. A small span green-house, 40 ft. long, with a miscellaneous 
collection of small New Holland and Cape plants. 

5. A diy stove, 40 ft. long, in two cpmpartipents, filled with suc¬ 
culent plants. 

6. A green-house, 60 ft, long, chiefly filled with fine specimens of 
Cape of (rood Hope and New Holland plants, among which are some 
noble Banksias. 

7. A double propagating pit and hospital, 35 ft. long, with cut¬ 
tings under bell glasses and sick plants in one division; ferns, orchi¬ 
daceous plants, and some other valuable specimens in the other. 

8. A green house, 80 ft. lopg, containing small Cape of Good 
and New Holland plants. 

9. A “Botany Bay” house, 110 ft. Ipug,'crowded with magni¬ 
ficent specimens of New Holland and pthpr plants, especially the 
former. 

10. 4u old stove, reported to be the first hopse erected in the 
garden, 110 feet long, ip three divisions; mie containing noble 
specimens of succulent and other plants; tfie secppd, a stately Zkipia 
pungens, palms, &c.; and the third, a miscellaneous set of green* 
house plants, together with a few forced fiowers for nosegays* 

Many of those houses have brick pits attached to them on the out¬ 
side, and there is a damp pit for raising seedlings in* All the houses 
are heated by separate fires, and great inconvenience appears tp 
resplt from the soot produced by so many chimneys. 

The first thing to remark upon the specimens in the houses just 
described is, that they are excessively crowded, and some of them 
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are out of condition from this circumstance. In general, however, 
the plants, especially those from New Holland, are in expellent 
health, clean, and well attended to; the general appearance of thp 
collection was, moreover, very creditahle. Tlie second subject of 
observation is, that a great many plants have been newly labelled, 
with their names written on painted sticks, especially in the houses 
Nos. 2. 5. and 10., but that the principal part of the collection is 
otherwise unnamed. There is, moreover, a very considerable quan-f 
tity of small young plants in pots, many of which would he valuable 
for distribution* 

In the pleasurerground is a fine old orangery, 130 ft. long, easily 
heated by the fires. It is filled with orange-trees, araucarias. New 
Holland and other plants, many of which are of great size. 

In another part of the pleasure-ground, adjoining the arboretum, 
there has been recently erected an architectural green>house, 82 ft. 
long, 42 ft. wide, and 28 ft. high; a heating apparatus warmed by 
twelve fires, buried in the vaults of the building, having been only 
just completed. 

There is also in the garden a clerk’s office for the transaction pf 
business, and stabling for the horses employed in this establishment, 
and that of the forcing and kitchen garden adjoining. 

The director-general has a house near the garden, and a sinall 
dwelling is provided for one of the foremen. 

So far as the mere cultiyation of this place is a subject of observa¬ 
tion, it is due to those who have charge of it to say that it does theiq 
credit, considering the crowded state of the houses, and the inadequate 
funds allowed for its support. 

It is ip possible to speak of the general management in similar 
terms. It has always been maintained as the great botanical garden 
of this country, and, whether as a private or as a public establish¬ 
ment, it was the duty of the officer intrusted with its administration 
to render it efifective to the extent of his means as a botanical garden, 
that is, as a garden of science and instruction; yet no kind of arrange* 
ment (one of the first features in a botanical garden) has been observed; 
no attempt has been made, till lately, to name the multitudes of rare 
plants it comprehends, and thus to render it a place of public utility; 
no communication is maintained with the Colonies, nor any other 
thing done, so far as can be discovered, to fulfil the objects of its 
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institution, except to raise the seeds which government collectors and 
other persons have profusely contributed, and then to take care of the 
plants. 

Il is admitted that there is no classificatbn observed in the garden. 

What names are to be found in the garden 4iave been furnished by 
Mr. Smith, the foreman, and the director does not hold himself 
answerable for them. This was most particularly inquired into, and 
most distinctly avowed; so that by far the most difficult part of the 
duty of the principal officer, a duty on the perfect execution of wbich 
the credit and utility of the garden essentially depends; a duty wbich 
can only be executed properly by a man of high scientific attain¬ 
ments, aided by an extensive herbarium and considerable library; 
this most important duty is thrust upon a foreman, paid small 
weekly wages for cultivating plants, who, whatever his zeal and assi¬ 
duity may be (and in this case they have been such as to deserve 
the greatest praise), has no sufficient means of executing such an 
office. A considerable number of names have been very recently 
affixed to the plants; and Mr. Aiton is so anxious to declare his 
opinion of their utility, that he has written the following letter upon 
the subject:— 

Royal Botanic Garden, Kew, February, 22, 1839. 

Sir, To correct any misunderstanding as to my opinion of naming 
plants in the garden, I take this opportunity to state, that, for the 
advantage of the visitors generally, as well as for the instruction of 
the gardeners in employ, I consider each individual species should 
be distinctly and carefully labelled with the ascertained scientific 
name, &c. I am, &c. 

To Dr. Lindley, (Signed) W. T. Aiton. 

That no communication is maintained with colonial gardens is 
apparent from the garden-book of deliveries, an abstract of wbich, 
from the year 1805, is annexed. It will be seen from this document, 
that since the year 1830, the only deliveries to colonial gardens, or in 
aid of the British government, have been one to the garden of New 
South Wales, and one to Lord Auckland, when proceeding to his 
government in India. Mr. Aiton states that all such applications 
have been complied with, but that the garden cannot be saddled with 
the expense of fitting up boxes for exportation. It appears, however. 
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that the principal expense of such trees is defrayed by the Board of 
Works. It is well known that a great desire is felt in the Colonies 
to procure plants irom this country; it is equally well known that 
applications to other gardens for such assistance are extremely com¬ 
mon ; it is therefore singular that what happens so frequently else¬ 
where should so seldom happen in the Botanical Garden of Kew. 

Visitors are unreservedly admitted to the garden daily, except on 
Sundays, and Mr. Aiton deserves credit for having exercised his 
power, as director-general, in order to secure this privilege to the 
public. [In no garden round the metropolis have we found equal 
attention to accommodate the visitors, and give whatever information 
is possessed, by Mr. Smith, or those acting under him.— Conductor.] 

A supposed difficulty in obtaining from this garden any of the 
duplicate plants to be given away, has been the subject of a great 
deal of public discussion for many years; and attention having been 
called to it by the Committee, very particular inquiries have been 
made into the truth of the common opinion. Mr. Aiton states that 
in this matter he has acted upon his own judgment, and by virtue of 
his authority as director-general of the royal gardens; that he has 
always considered the Botanical Garden a private establishment; 
that the only rule which he has observed in giving away duplicates 
has been, to assist those who were likely to aid the garden in return; 
and that, in his opinion, it is desirable that the garden should be 
conducted upon the most liberal plan, consistent with the safety of the 
collections. 

Undoubtedly it has been in one sense a private garden of the crown, 
inasmuch as its ordinary charges have been defrayed by the Lord 
Steward’^ department; but, on the other hand, as all the large expenses 
for foreign collectors having been for many years paid by the Trea¬ 
sury or Admiralty, it must be considered, to a certain extent, a public 
garden also. 

Upon examining the book of deliveries before alluded to, and of 
which the abstract is appended to this Report, it appears that, in the 
course of the last 32 years, there have been 28 deliveries to the British 
Colonies, or to persons residing in the foreign settlements belonging 
to the British Crown; 36 to v|irious branches of the Royal Family; 
21 to specific institutions in this country ; 227 to private individuals 
in this country ; and 171 to foreigners; in all 483, or about 15 a year. 
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Mr» Aitoh hAs sent the following letter in explandtion of this 

Royal Bbtanic,Garden» Kew, February 22,1838. 

Sir> Agreeably to the request conveyed to me in your letter of the 
20th instant, I send you an abstract of all deliveries contained in the 
garden-books, together with the nambs of the persons to whom the 
same were forwarded ; but the residences not being always inserted 
is the cause of several omissions in this particular. Many plahts, 
seeds, and cuttings, in small quantities, Have been given to amateurs, 
of which no account has been taken; It should be, however, parti¬ 
cularly observed, that the royal collection has beCn required to supply 
great quantities of flowering and other plants in the reign of HiS late 
Majesty King George the Fourth, especially for the conservatories at 
Carlton House, the King’s House, Lodge at Windsor Park, the 
orangery at the Castle; and that these supplies being only from one 
to another of the royal gardens, many of these deliveries wets not 
entered in the garden-books* There have been also considerable 
numbers of plants sent to the royal palaces on birth^days, birth-nights^ 
and other grand entertainments, on which occasion^ many losses have 
been siistained. 

With this explanation of a great dispersion of plants from Uie 
Royal Bbtimio Garden, and bearing in mind that of the two collector^ 
sent abroad iit 1614^ one was tecalled in 1823, the other in 1830, by 
the Lords of the Treasury, thereby cutting off the Usual resources for 
replenishing the losses^ dsc., of the garden, And that also within the 
last ten years the allowance for keeping this garden being reduced 
nearly 600/. a year, it is evident that adequate means of late yfeUrs 
have not been aflbrded so as to support a more extensive and more 
valuable collection; nor could a greater distribution of plants be 
reasonably expected by the public, were it generally known that the 
Betanic Garden at Kew was originally formed at the private expense 
of the Royal Family,- and has been maintained up to the present time 
in like manner with the other departments of the household establish* 
mente, the estimates of the expense being regulated and defrayed by 
the Lord Steward and the Board of Green Cloth. 

I am, &c.. 

To Dr, Lindley, ^c. ^c. ^c. ^ (Signed) W. T. Aiton. 

It is perfectly true that the garded means have been much curtailed 
for the last 10 years 3 but this seems, upon the whole, to have been 
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Bdtantageous to the public; for of the 483 deliveriea in 32 years, 
208 have taken place in those last lO years, and the smallest number 
occurred in the years 1809j 1810^ 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, 
tirhen the deliveries did not quite average five a year; in 1811, they 
amounted only to two, and at this time it may be presumed that the 
gard^ possessed the greatest resources. 

After all the explanation that has been ofibfed; after allowing full 
weight to the assertion that the Botanical Garden at Kew has always 
been a private establishment; admitting, moreover, that a larger 
number bf plants has been given away than is generally supposed, 
and that in many cases applications for plants have been liberally 
complied with, which is undoubtedly the fact^ it really does seem 
impossible tO say that it has been conducted With that liberality or 
anxiety to promOtd the ends of science,^ and to render it useful to the 
country, which it is usual to meet with in similar institutions else¬ 
where. 

So far as the Lord Steward’s department is concerned, the Botanical 
Garden at Kew is a dead weight upon the civil list; for, unconnected 
as it is With any of the palaces now occupied as royal residences, it 
has become a mere maga^^ine Of materials, very valuable; no doubt, 
with which to Stock the other royal gardens: it would requite a very 
large outlay of money to render it at all suitable for a royal pleasure- 
ground, and it does not appear to be wanted, now that Buckingham 
House has become the Loudon palace, with a fine garden to, it: 
moreover; the public will always expect that the only extensive 
botanical garden in the country should be available fbr public pur¬ 
poses; It is therefore recoinm^ded that the Lord Steward be relieved 
from the burden this garden; unless it should be Her Majesty’s 
pleasure to retain it. 

If the Botanical Garden of Kew is relinquished by the Lord Stew¬ 
ard, it should either he at once taken for public purposes, gradually 
made worthy of the country, and converted into a powerful means of 
ihrouioting national science, Or it should be abandoned. It is little 
better than a waste of money to maintdin it in its present Stale, if it 
fblfilS no intelligible purpose, except that of sheltering a large quan¬ 
tity of rare and valuable plants; 

The importsmee of public Botanical Gardens has for centuries been 
recognised by the governments of civilised states, and at this time 
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there is no European nation without such an establishment, except 
England. The most wealthy and most civilised kingdom in Europe 
offers the only European example of the want of one of the first 
proofs of wealth and civilisation. France, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, 
Russia, Hanover, Holland, not to mention smaller governments, have 
all botanical gardens, liberally maintained with public funds; and, 
what is more curious, Dublin and Edinburgh have similar establish¬ 
ments, to which grants of public money have been liberally furnished ; 
hut London has nothing, except a small garden at Chelsea, main¬ 
tained by the funds of a private corporation. It has usually happened 
that botanical gardens have been established to meet the wants of 
universities; and so long as London was not the seat of a university, 
the necessity of establishing a public botanical garden was less press¬ 
ing than it is at present. Now that a great number of students are 
annually collected in London for the purpose of study, it has become 
indispensable that such means of instruction as a botanical garden 
affords should he provided. It appears, from returns obtained firom 
the Society of Apothecaries, that annually, on an average of the last 
three years, as many as 433 medical students have been registered 
as attending lectures on botany in London: they are compelled to 
attend these lectures, not only by the Apothecaries’ Society and the 
College of Surgeons, but by the regulations of the army and navy; 
and yet this large number of young men, studying the most important 
of professions, is practically deprived of the advantages of referring 
to a botanical garden, without which it is impossible that their studies 
can be prosecuted efficiently. It is true that there is a Botanical 
Garden at Chelsea belonging to the Apothecaries’ Society, but it is 
not to be expected that the funds of such a corporation, however libe¬ 
rally disposed it may be, should suffice for the maintenance of such a 
botanical garden as the wants of students render necessary. 

But this is only one out of many reasons why a National Botanical 
Garden should be maintained by Government near London. 

There are many gardens in the British Colonies and dependencies: 
such establishments exist in Calcutta, Bombay, Saharunpur, in the 
Isle of France, at Sydney, and in Trinidad, costing many thousands 
a year : their utility is very much diminished by the want of some 
system under which they can all be regulated and controlled. They 
are in a similar condition to the Royal Forcing and Kitchen Gardens 
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already disposed of; there is no unity of purpose among them; their 
objects are unsettled; their powers wasted, from not receiving a 
proper direction; they afford no aid or assistance to each otheri and 
it is to be feared, in some cases, hut little to the countries in which 
they are established; and yet they are capable of conferring very im¬ 
portant benefits upon commerce, and of conducing essentially to 
colonial prosperity. 

A National Botanical Garden would be the centre around which 
all those minor establishments should be arranged; they should be 
all under the control of the chief of that garden, acting in • concert 
with him, and through him with each other, reporting constantly their 
proceedings, explaining their wants, receiving their supplies, and 
aiding the mother country in every thing that is useful in the vege¬ 
table kingdom. Medicine, commerce, agriculture, horticulture, and 
many valuable branches of manufacture, would derive considerable 
advantages from the establishment of such a system. 

From a garden of this kind. Government would always be able to 
obtain authentic and official information upon points connected with 
the establishment of new colonies; it would afford the plants required 
on those occasions, without its being necessary, as is now the case, 
to apply to the officers of private establishments for advice and 
assistance. 

Such a garden would be the great source of new and valuable 
plants to be introduced and dispersed through this country; it would 
be a powerful means of increasing the pleasure of those who already 
possess gardens, and, what is far more important, it would undoubt- 
• edly become an efficient instrument in refining the taste, increasing 
the knowledge, and augmenting the amount of rational pleasures of 
that important class of society, to provide for the instruction of which 
has become so great and wise an object with the present enlightened 
administration. 

Purposes like these could not he effectually accomplished with such 
a place as the Botanical Garden of Kew now is. The present esta¬ 
blishment would, however, form an admirable foundation; and the 
-facility of reaching it, either by land or water, renders it impossible 
to select a better site in the vicinity of the metropolis. 

To make it effective, it should be enlarged by the increase of at 
least 30 acres from the pleasure-grounds of Kew. Considerable 
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additions should be made to the houses; erery thing should be sys¬ 
tematically arranged and named; there should be distinct dejiart* 
inents^ both in the open air^ and in hou^i for medicinal, economical, 
dnd agricultural plants; nurseries would be required for the propa¬ 
gation of plants for Government ezporUtioii, or for public purposes ; 
gratuitous lectures should be given upon botany ki a popular form, 
but not as a regular academical course ; the most beautiful specimens 
of the vegetable kingdom should be carefully preserved for exhibition ; 
in short, the Garden should be perfectly adapted to the three branches 
of instruction, exhibition^ and supply. 

There is no sort of difficulty in effecting all this^ and morsi except 
the cost. To render it perfectly effective, would certainly not cost 
altogether at the utmost above 20,000/.; 4,000/. a year would cer¬ 
tainly pay for the maintenance afterwards^ excluiive of repairs, End 
towards this sum it is not at all improbable that the Apothecaries’ 
Society might be disposed to contribute^ provided such an arrange¬ 
ment weit made as would satisfy thCin that the objects of their garden 
it Chelsea, in that case to be abandoned, would be fulfilled; 

(To be continued*) 


ARTICLE II. 

REMARKS ON THE CULTURE, &c.j OF PRIMULA SINENSIS. 

\ 

BY a. R. r. 

Ever since this little flower dawned in our hemisphere I have been 
delighted with its beauty, and devoted to its cultur^; and although we * 
do not see it so prominent in our greenhouses as when its novel 
beauty first enchanted every lover of flowers^ it will, nev^thelesa, 
long hold its place in the estimation of those who can value its simplb 
and persistive elegance in common with the more gorgeous but 
fleeting ephemera of the day; At a season when all nature seems 
inert, this little gem enlivens bur dwellings with its cheerful and 
varied flowers, and with a little attention a succession of blodtu may 
be kept up from September till May; nor would there be any diffi¬ 
culty in continuing it to perpetuity, but that the hotter months, 
which can alone develope the full splendour of its more gaudy rivals, 
strip this modest little flower of its rosedte hue. 
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I feiar I cahnot add much to the simple toutiue by l\rhich it caii be 
floifirei'ed iu great perfection | but there is one feature in my mode of 
treatment, by which I not oiily protract and control the period of 
blowing my plants, but add materially to their superior growth and 
beauty; I have practised it for more than ten years on this flower» 
1 allude to the system Of disbudding, iiThich haS already been noticed 
in the Cabinet, an incident very much neglected in the cultivation of 
plants generally, and which, at Some future period, may command 
further noticcj^f you think it would be acceptable to yoUr readers; 
[We shall feel much obliged by. the attention of our correspondent to 
it at an early eenvenience, so that it may be acted upon this season^—^ 
CioKnuetoft.j 

In this plant, like its congeners, the stamen in some rise above 
the stigma, and in others the stigma stands up above the anthers, 
and are what, I think, are termed crown and pin eyed; this may 
account for their not always being productive of seed, without the 
assistance of art. The defect may be remedied by the use of a camel 
hair pencil, to convey the pollen to the stigma. I have no doubt they 
are capable of hybridi 2 ing with other plants of the genera; but of this 
I have had no experience. 

I SQW in a gentle heat in the beginning of Aprils and again early 
in August, covering the seed sown at the latter period with a little 
moss to prevent evaporStiou; in both cases the plants are put out 
singly into sixties as soon as the rough leaves are half an inch across; 
in a compost of equal parts of light loam, leaf or vegetable mould, 
and peat, in which white Sand abounds; and this compost is used 
through all their future culture: neither of these sowings are made 
to flower the same year. The early-solrn plants are kept in vigorous 
growth by frequent shiftiiigs and the use of liquid manure twice a 
week; those sown in August are kept in sixties in a greenhbuse dr 
frame through the winter till March, when they are treated the same 
as the spring-soWn plants. The August-sdwh plants are not allowed 
to expand their blooms till the autumn of the following year, there^ 
fore all the blossom stems that appear before they are required are 
cut off as soon as they can be distinguished; these plants are made 
to blossom in succession till Christmas, when the spring-sown plants, 
by a like treatment of disbudding, are brought to succeed them, and 
to carry oU the bloom till May, The nice adaptation of water in 
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every stage of their growth, aud an entire shade from the scorching 
effect of the midday sun during the summer months, are points that 
require the greatest attention in order to their successful cultivation. 
They must not be suffered to get too dr^',nor must they be watered to 
saturation; these matters are easily regulated by daily attention and 
a good drainage. In the latter shifting I pot deep, as I find there is 
a tendency in the plant to raise itself above the mould. 

Under ordinary treatment, this plant is sufficiently attractive to he 
known and valued by every lover of ornamental flowers; but if its 
capability be tested by the above suggestions, it may be made to 
expand its foliage far over a pot ten inches in diameter, when, with 
its five or six stems, thickly studded with truly eluant flowers, it will 
exhibit a pyramid of pictorial beauty. 


ARTICLE III. 

ON THE GROUPING AND PLANTING OF FLOWERS. 

BY T. W., OF WALTON NOB8ERT, LIYKRPOOL. 

Agreeable to promise, I here send you a method of planting and 
grouping flowers which I have successfully practised, hoping it may 
meet with approbation from those who, like myself, are devotedly 
attached to floriculture. At the same time, I trust that your valuable 
pages will not be wasted by the insertion of the remarks, to the ex¬ 
clusion of worthier matter. 

Having had to contend with a very bleak and exposed situation in 
the cultivation of flowers, and being totally unable to grow many 
beautiful climbing plants (which ought to form no inconsiderable 
share of every fine flower garden) in the ordinary way, I have adopted 
the following method with other flowers grown in masses on lawns, 
parterres, &c. 

I first plant my beds (which, for the following method, are generally 
of some regular form) with some choice and beautiful flower; in the 
centre of the bed I fix a pin, either of iron or strong wood; this pin 
is firmly fixed in the soil the exact height to which the flowers that 
form the mass are expected to grow. Round the margin of the bed, 
about six inches from the verge, I place other pins at equal distances 
according to the size of the bed and the flowers intended to be planted. 
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From the centre pin to the outside ones I place wires in a neat 
manner: one is fixed from pin to pin on the outside, so that the whole, 
when finished, resembles a wheel. Both the centre pin and the out¬ 
side ones are fixed very firm, to admit of the wire, which is not very 
' strong, being drawn straight and tight* The outside pins should not 
be too high, as the twiner intended to be planted to run thereon is to 
form, as it were, an edging to the whole. At each of the outside pins 
T plant my plants, the more tender sorts in pots; these, as they grow, 
are kept neatly tied to the wire and trained towards the centre pin. 
Other twiners or climbers, of a different kind from those that are 
trained towards the centre, are planted at intervals, according to their 
habits or luxuriant growth, round the outside wire, to form the 
aforesaid edging. 

The beauty and success of this method depends on the neatness 
with which the plants are trained to the wire, and in their being 
placed at a proper height, so as to mingle, as it were, their blossoms 
with those forming the mass of the bed. A little taste is also neces¬ 
sary to assimilate as near as possible the plants forming the mass, 
and those trained to the wires, both as regards size, and, as far as 
practicable, shape too, as will be seen by the manner in which the 
following kinds are grouped together. 

No, 1, A bed of Escholtzia crocea, with Convolvulus major, on the 
converging wires, and Clematis Sieboldii for the margins. 2* A bed 
of Hybrid Mimuluses, with Mannandya Barclayana for the rays, and 
Lophospermum scandens for the margin. 3. A bed of Nolana 
atriplicifolia, with Thunbergia alata for the rays, and Petunia nycti- 
giniflora for the margin. 4. A bed of Streptocarpus Rexii, with 
Tropoeolum tricolorum for the ray, and Cobsea scandens for the 
margin. 5. Anagallis Philipsii in a bed with Thunbergia alata 
alba for the ray, and any of the small growing Ipomeas for the 
margin. 6. Calendrinia discolor for the bed, with Loaza aurantiaca 
for the ray, and Rhodochiton volubile for the margin. 7. A bed of 
Lobelia bellidifolia, with Lantana Sellowii for the ray, and Verbena 
Tweediana for the margin. 8. A bed of Verbena Melindres, with 
Tropceolum Pentaphyllum for the ray, and Thunbergia alata for the 
margin. I have merely given the above list to show what may be 
done in the way of grouping, and which can easily be multiplied at 
pleasure. The plants I use for training on the wire I always con- 
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trive to have a good stock of, well astablished in pots. Nothing 
more beautiful than the above arrangement can be well imagined 
when done with neatness; and the season for planting such beds 
having now arrived, it is hoped that these remarks may prove 
acceptable. 

ARTICLE IV. 

FURTHER REMARKS ON THE YELLOW I^IVAL DAHLIAS. 

BY MR. SHARPE, OARDEMBI} TO 0. V^NWARIRO, ESQ., COLESE BALL, ^E^R l.IMCOLir. 

I SEE by your last Number we likely to have the paper war 
continned respecting the Yellow I^dtlias. N 0 W 9 M can arise 

from such a warfare, I think the best way would be to bring them 
together the following show-season as pfteh as possible, and let them 
have a fair stand-up fight, (as Mr. Woodmansey expresses himself,) 
for according to the victories they gain should pnrohasepB he guided 
in their purchases next spring, and npt trust merely to newspaper 
or catalogue statements. I would adyise all who. may possess either 
of the three rivals to challenge either one or both the other two for 
a trifling sum, (if grown in the same neighbourhood, whethei’ they 
otherwise exhibit or not,) that their merits may be known. Wc never 
grow for showing, (except the show they maVe in our grounds;) but 
as we have Argo, and I intend going to the Qrantham exhibition, 1 
will show either ope pr three blooms against either Debapce or Hen¬ 
rietta, for ten or twenty shillings, against any grower in the county, 
and shall immediately take steps to make known my wish to bring 
the rivals together. Should you think these remarks useful, and I 
think if acted upon they would be, they are at yppr service. Every 
Dahlia grower will feel obliged to Mr. 'W^oodmausey for h}s account 
of the winning fipwers ; it will he the heat guide for the next season 
the purchasers ever had, if he will give it faithfully, as he haa 
promised. 

Your correspondent at Wellingborough (see Jfnue number, p. 13^) 
had better immediately put in his paring spade and burn his turf, as 
he will hnd the ashes to suit his Pansies remarkably well, and almost 
every other plant that delights in a pool soil, and save him six or nine 
months, beside his soil being in better condition than if his turf waa 
allowed to decompose in a heap or otherwise. 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON PROPAGATING CARNATIONS, &c. 

BY MR. S. F. SCARNBLL, ST. OSYTH, ESSKX. 

As it is frequently the case that a weakly layer or piping of Carnation 
is lost in consequence of its only sending up a flower stem and no 
side slioots, and as the time is now approaching that every admirer 
of that beautiful flower will gratefully receive any intelligence re¬ 
specting its cultivation, I beg (with deference) to communicate a 
plan that I have adopted with universal success; it may not be 
novel to many, although I have never heard of its being practised by 
any one, till from reasoning and observation as to the result, I made 
trial of it myself, and have this year two plants with four or five side 
shoots, besides having the pleasure of the blossom last year; whereas 
if the flowering stem is cut down early it sends up another and dies; 
if left till the bloom fades, your plant is almost sure to perish, not¬ 
withstanding the greatest care. 

In the month of July an incision is to be made as for layering, 
except that it is to be commenced above one of the lower knots and 
Earned downwjirds ; the current of sap being thus divided, one half 
nourishes the flo^v^ering stepi—the other, finding a check, sends forth 
a shoot, thqs saving your plant. 


ARTICLE VL 

REMARKS Olfy AND DESCRIPTIONS OF, SOME SEEDLING 
PELARGONIUMS. 

BY B. BI.IQHT, B8Q., PLA(;b, P^VHOITTM. 

In my last communication with yotf (inserted in the June number, 
p. 134) on the subject of seedling Geraniums, I had reached as far 
as No. 8, or Naim’s Gem of the west. It will qpw be my object to 
continue information for the use of your Cabinet, and also that Mr. 
Nairn, Florist, Lower Stoke, Devon, may be more fully known and 
appreciated, both as a grower and raiser of that beautiful flower. I 
shall send you enclosed specimens of six, regretting I cannot of the 
tv hole, (as they are not all open,) but you shall have, as accurately as 
I can give, the true description of alL I must repeat that I thipk 
Gem the best Geranium yet raised, but you will be able to judge for 
yourself. No. 4, or Nairn’s I^ord of the Manor, la a fine round 
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flower, of a beautiful dark rose ground, with a large black spot, or 
more properly a flamed spot, as from the edge of the black there is a 
vivid colour, passing off to a deep rose. Petals, strong and flat, 
form perfect. No. 5, or Naim*8 Enchantress, a beautiful flower, 
most striking as its colour is a novelty, being what I term a red rose 
ground, with dark flamed spot, splendidly lined at the bottom of the 
upper petals, and when seen in bloom will be acknowledged a most 
superb show flower. No. 6, or Naim’s Lady Graham Moore, a splen¬ 
did show flower, beautiful form, nearly white, the upper petals almost 
covered with a crimson purple spot, or splash, producing from five to 
seven flowers in the umbels. No. 7, or Naim’s Muckle Charley, a 
splendid flower of extraordinary size, fine dark rose, with good spot, 
dark lines running out to the edge of the petals, the under petals 
several shades lighter than the upper. No. 8, or Naim’s Lady of the 
Manor, a beautiful delicate pink with the spot of Sylph, and con¬ 
sidered by many amateurs to be superior to that flower, producing a 
very large umbel, from seven to ten flowers. No. 9, or Naim’s 
Polyphemus, a splendid large flower, in the way of Joan of Arc, but 
superior in colour, the dark splash terminating with a fiery scarlet, 
shading off to a pink at the edge of the petal; the under petals of a 
beautiful light rose; plant of a superior habit. No. 10, or Naim’s 
Alexandrina Superb, of a most j>ure white^ with very dark and clean 
spotf far surpassing its namesake, although resembling; foliage 
smooth. No. 11, or Naira’s Phosphoras Superb, very far surpassing 
Gkiines’s of that name, both in size, and shape, and spot; same colour. 
No. 12, or Naim’s Elizabeth, a fine rose of superior shape, perfectly 
flat, with dark crimson spot, beautiful habit, very short growth, 
having the quality of Dennis’s Perfection, and will not draw. 

I have now given you a description of twelve seedlings. I think 
you cannot be disappointed in the six, specimens sent; the character 
of the remainder is not at all highly drawn, and must give general 
satisfaction to whoever may become possessed of them; they must 
adorn any house. 

[The flowers are of the first rate character, fine formed, decided 
colours, and have a striking, distinct, large spot. They are deserving 
a place in any collection, and our observations on the first rate kinds 
have recently been extended to every first rate collection we knew of. 
—Conductor.] 
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PART 11. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

FROM PERIODICALS. 

1. Bouvardia TRIPHYLLA; VAR, spi.ENDENs.—Scarlet Bouvaidia. (Bot.Reg. 
37, 1840.) Cinchonacea, Tetrandria Monogynia. A variety of the old and 
deservedly admired B. triphylla. The flowers of the variety now noticed are of 
a deep orange red, slightly tinged in places with yellow ; they are similar in size 
and produced as freelv as in the old species. Seeds of it were presented to the 
London Horticultural Society by G. F. Dickson, £sq., and it has bloomed in the 
garden. Dr. Lindley observes, it is a half hardy shrub, flowering from May to 
October, if planted out in the American border. The roots will live in the open 
border all winter, but should have a hand-glass or inverted garden pot placed, 
over so as to keep them dry. It is better, however, to take up the plants at the 
end of autumn, pot them, or place them in boxes, keep them dry, till February, 
then re-pot them. They very readily increase by cuttings of the roots, inserting 
them in sand, allowing about one-third of the cutting above the sand. If placed 
in a hot bed or bark pit, they speedily strike root and make good plants by May 
to turn out into beds, &c. 

2. Brassavola venosa. —Vein-lipped. (Bot. Reg. 39.) Orchidaceee. Gyn- 
andria Monandria. Imported by Messrs. Loddiges from Honduras. Sepals and 
petals long, but very narrow, green. Labellum, the spreading lamina white 
veined with dark; the claw of the Labellum is green. The flowers are de¬ 
liciously sweet at night. Brassavolas grow best when they are suspended from 
the roof or pillars, tied to a block of wood which has some pieces of turfy peat 
secured to it, so as to keep the roots moist. 

3. Lopezia LiNEATA.—Line-lcavcd. (Bot. Reg. 40.) Onagraceae. Mon¬ 
andria Monogynia. It is a soft wooded grtenhouse shrub, which blooms very 
profusely in January and February; grows about three feet high, producing 
numerous racemes of flowers, of a pale red colour. Each blossom is about half 
an inch across. It is easily increased by seeds, and grows rapidly in any good 
soil. 

4 LiELiA rubescens.— Blushing, (Bot. Reg. 41.) Orchidaceae. Gynaii- 
dria Monandria. The smallest flowered of any of the Lselias yet introduced to 
this country. Each flower is about an inch and a half across; sepals and petals 
of a delicate blush. Labellum at the edge blush, centre yellow, having a dark 
chocolate eye. The flowers are produced freely on short racemes. 

5. Tradescantia tumida. —Gouty-iointed. (Bot. Reg. 42.) Commelli- 
nacese. Alexandria Monogynia. A half-hardy herbaceous plant, but which 
requires, to do well, the treatment of a greenhouse; perennial. The plant is of 
the same habit as the common species; the flowers about the same size, of a 
deep rose colour. It is easily increased by cuttings,layer.-?, or seeds. 

6. Oncioium pachypbyi.ll'm. —Thick-leaved, (Bot. Mag. S807.) Orchi- 
dacese. Gynandria Monandria. A native of Mexico, sent to Woburn Gardens, 
where it has bloomed, by John Parkinson, Esq. The leaf is remarkably large, 
thick and leathery. The flowers are produced in a large yanicle, very nunr.e- 
rously, each blossom being about an inch and a half across, of a greenish yellow, 
spotted with a red purple. Lip yellow. 

7. Marica humilis, var. 2 lutea. —Yellow var. (Bob Mag. 3809.) Iridacese. 
Triandria Monogynia. A native of Brazil, requiring to be grown in the hot¬ 
house. The spatha rises half a yard high, terminating with its pretty flowers, 
each being about two inches across, yellow, striped with pale purple. 

8. Rhododendron caucasicum hybkidum. —Hybrid var. (Bot. Mag. 3811.) 
Rhodoracese. Decandria Monogynia. An hybrid raised in the Nursery of 
Messrs. Veitch’s, Exeter. The flowers are white, spotted with greenish yellow, 
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9. Zyoopktalon Africanum. —African. (Bot. Mag. 3812.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. A native of Sierra Leone. It has bloomed in the 
Woburn collection. Flowers are produced on a simple raceme. Sepals and 
petals of a greenish yellow, blotched with brown. Labellum, claw yellow ; lip^ 
white, tinged with rose. Each flower is about two inches across. 

10. PoLBMONiuM cckrulel’m; VAR. ORANDiPLORUM. — Raised in the Garden of 
the Horticultural Society, from East Indian seed. It is a hardy biennial, grow¬ 
ing a little taller than usual. The flowers are blue, nearly thrice the size of the 
common kind. It is a fine border flower. 

11. Thai.ictrl’m cultratum. —An hardy herbaceous species, growing three 
feet high, having greenish yellow flowers. 

Mr. Skinner has lately sent to this country several valuable collections of 
Orchideae from Guatemala. Dr. Lindley, in Bot. Reg. for June, remarks the 
following, viz. Oncidium leucochilum, Stanbopea oculata, Epidendrum Skinneri, 
E. aurantiacum, E. incumbens, E. macrochilum, E. Stamfordianuro, E. rhizo- 
phorum, E aromaticum,Cattleya Skinneri, Cyrtochilum maculatum, var.Russell- 
lanum, Laclia superbiens, a most splendid flowering plant. Brassavola glauca, 
Hexopia crucigera. Aspasia epidendroides, Odontoglossum grande, a very splen¬ 
did species. Oncidium ornithorbynchum, O. ampliatum. Hartwegia purpurea, 
Cynoches veutricosum, Catasetum maculatum, Tregonidium ^ertonianum, 
Maxillaria Skinneri, the finest of Maxiilarias, Polystachya bracteota. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

{^Concluded from last Number.') 

The following very fine specimens were exhibited on the occasion:— 

Fuchsia Siandishit, &ix fiet high, in profuse bloom, by Mr. Standish. 

- sanguinea, five feet high, very profusely in bloom. The corolla is of 

a deep red ; the flower is somewhat of the F. globosa maxima habit, but much 
larger; it appears to be produced between that and F. fulgens. It is a very fine 
kind, well deserving a place in every collection. 

Clematis bicolor, a plant from Mrs. Marryatt, trained to about six feet high, 
having upwards of three hundred expanded flowers. It was very beautiful. 

Gloxinia viulacea. The flower large, of a violet-purple colour ; by Mr, 
Mountjoy. 

Anagallis ccerulea grandiflora. In the way of A. Phillipsii, but a larger 
flower; by W. Harrison, Esq. 

Siephanotus fortbundus. A plant coiled and trained to the height of eight 
feet, was most charmingly in bloom ; its large clusters^of pure white strikingly 
rich and fragrant flowers, gave it considerable attraction. This plant ought to 
be in every collection of hot-house plants. The one exhibited was from Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

Ixora (new species), with fine heads of beautiful white flowers; by Baron 
Dimsdale. 

Ixora coccinea: a fine plant, was exhibited by Mr. Bruce, gardener to Boyd 
Miller, Esq., having twelve heads of bloom, each being the size of a moderate 
Hydrangea bloom. It was remarkably well grown and had a fine appearance. 
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Chorozema ovata, A plant was exhibited by Mr. Green, about three feet high, 
having upon it more than three hundred flowers, which gave it a very splendid 
and interesting appearance. 

Solcmum panictt/ata ; by Mr. Redding, from Mrs. Manyatt’s. The flowers are 
of a pure white, pendulous, very delicate and pretty. 

brides ocloratum, having 24 pendulous racemes of lovely flowers, of a beautiful 
white, which in a few places is tinged with purple; by S. Rucker, Esq. 

Oncidium lanceanum; most beautifully in bloom; sepals and petals brown 
and green freckled, lip purple and lilac. 

Mannettia cordata, ai\AdLVLi trained on a globular wire frame, about five feet 
high, was exhibited by Mr. Butcher, from Mis. Lawrence’s collection; it had 
more than two thousand blossoms upon it, looking beautiful. 

, Gloxinia; an hybrid unnamed. The flower is three inches across and four 
long. Purple, but there is a streak of white up the middle in the inside; by 
Mr. Butcher. 

Anigozanthus, (Spec.) a plant whose flower stems were eight feet high, having 
five principal heads of flowers, formed of numerous lateral heads. By Mr. 
Butcher. 

Saccolobium prtemorsum* This fine flowering Orchidea, by Mr. Rollisson, had 
numerous pendulous racemes of flowers, each about sixteen inches long; the 
sepals and petals white with purplish spots; lip of a fine purple. It was a very 
beautiful object. 

The following are the most superb we have seen :— 

Pblarqoniums.—B nWcsmaif/. Lower petals a pretty blush, upper having a 
large clouded spot of dark crimson edged with blush ; the flower is large and of 
a first>rate form. 

The Nymph. Lower petals of a fine carmine rose, upper having a large 
clouded dark spot edged with carmine rose; the centre of the flower is nearly 
white. It is a large flower of firsbrate form, raised by E. Foster, Esq. 

Glory of Jersey. Lower petals white, upper having a large clouded dark spot 
edged with white; a very tine form ; raised by Mr. W. Blackford, St. Heliers, 
Jersey. 

Acme of Perfection. Lower petals of a beautiful blush, upper having a large 
dark spot edged with white, the centre is nearly white; the flower is large and 
of a first-rate form, raised by Mr. Blackford. 

Comte de Paris. Upjier petals of a fine scarlet, having a large dark spot; 
lower petals of a lighter colour; the flower is of first-rate form. By Mr, 
('atleugh. 

Little Wonder. Lower petals of a pretty light blush, upper having a large 
dark spot, edged with neaily white ; it is an abundant bloomer, and of first-rate 
fnrm ; raised by Mr. Gaines. 

Victory (Garth’s.) Lower petals light blush, upper ones having a large 
crimson s)»ot, edged with bght blush ; of fine form. 

Cyrus (Eyre’s.) Lower pt-tals of a pretty blush, upper having a large dark 
spilt, link'd slightly outside, finishing to the edge, with light blush; it is of good 
form. By Mr. Russell. 

Russell's No. 1. Lower petals nearly white, upper having a large dark spot 
edged wiih blush; of good form. 

Prince A'hert. Lower jretals of a fine pink-blush, upper having a large 
clouded spot, shading oft’ gradually to the edge; the centre of the flower is 
nearly white, which gives contrast to the other colours; it is of first-rate form; 
raised by Mr. Gaines. 

Prince Henry. Lower petals of a pretty pink, upper of a fine rose, and hav¬ 
ing a dark spot slightly lined at the edge. The flower is large and of good form. 
Mr. Gaines’s. 

Countess of Bathyon. Fine blush and pink, the upper petals having a large 
dark spot. 

Erectum. Upper petals rosy-crimson, having a large dark spot. Lower petals 
lighter colour. Fine form. 

Lady Douro, Beautiful rose, upper petals large dark spot. Fine form. 

Bijou, Upper petals ro^y-crimson, having a large dark spot. Lower petals of 
a rosy-pink. Fine form. 

Q 2 
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[^In the descriptions we have given of each of the above, there may be a simi- 
lanty in some; but though the colours and form appear somewhat alike in the 
descriptions, there is a very striking distinction from each other when seen grow¬ 
ing, so that one kind cannot be a substitute for another to make a collection what 
is desirable. Each we describe are oifir»t-rate character, and superior to what 
has ever before come under our notice. We shall continue to give the particulars 
of many others in our future numbers.— Conductor.] 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

July 7.—Dr. Henderson, V. P., in the chair. The new Fellows elected were 
William Ogilby, Esq.; Mr. Edward Denyer, of Longhborough-road, Brixton; 
A. L. Gower, Esq., of Finsbnry-square; Mrs. Cockburn, Brixton-hill; and 
J. Fielden, Esq., Witton-hall, Lancashire. The Marquis of Ormonde and the 
Earl of Enniskillen, being peers of the realm, were balloted for, and immediately 
elected. 

The presents announced were the Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
vol. ii., part iv., and the Proceedings from Nos, 73 to 84; the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, the list of Fellows, and their Proceedings, 
from 40 to 42; the Proceedings of the Scientific Society, and the current num¬ 
bers of Floricultural Cabinet; Baxters British Flowering Plants; Paxton’s 
Magazine of Botany; the Botanical Register; the Ladies’ Flower Garden of 
Ornamental Bulbs, and the Athenaeum. There had been added to the library, 
by purchases, Dr. Royle’s Botany of the Himalaya Mountains, and the current 
numbers of the Botanist, Gardener’s Magazine, and Botanical Magazine. 

Dr. Lindley next announced that the awards at the gardens on Saturday were 
4 gold Knightian, 10 gold Banksian, 23 large silver, 22 silver Knightian, and 
23 silver Banksian medals, making a total of 82. There had also been 5,071 
persons admitted by tickets upon that occasion. 

The model of a self-actiug ventilator was exhibited by Messrs. T. and P. 
Irvine, of 11, Charles-street, Uatton-garden, and briefly described by Dr. Lindley. 
It was to regulate a constant admission of air and no more, and for this purpose 
there was an empty copper cylinder connected with a syphon of mercury, there 
also being another arm which raised or depressed the ventilator. It was, in fact, 
but an application of the method adopted in Dr. Arnott’s stove. The objections 
stated by Dr. Lindley against these self-regulating contrivances were, 1st. that 
they were easily liable to get out of repair; and 2nd. that any house into which 
they might be introduced, required an attention to other circumstances which 
this automatic apparatus could not receive. 

The subjects of exhibition were few in number, the exhibition at the Garden 
having been on Saturday ; but the most prominent were some Orchideous plants 
from James Bateman, Esq., who has done so much for this class of plants. 
There was Mormodes pardina, very much like a Catasetum, with a fine fragrance, 
and the flower prettily spotted ; Brassia lanceana, a beautiful object, loaded 
with racemes; Maxillaria Colleyi, one of the loveliest of the race, and very rare, 
not to be met with iu any other collection; Dendrobium chrysanthemum, a 
pretty drooping epiphyte; and Orchis foliosa, from Madeira, a plant resembling 
our own species of Orchis latifolia, but grows to six feet high. 

Mr. Hill, of Messrs Colley and Hill, Hammersmith, exhibited a seedling 
geranium, named by him Prince Albert. It was of a fine scarlet and orange, 
with a delicate white in the centre, having a gorgeous lustre, and of the shape 
of Gaines’s King. Mr. Hogg exhibited a collection of carnations and piccotees, 
very superior ones. 

Mr. Chandler, of Vauxhall, exhibited a Fuchsia Chandleri, and Mr. John 
Smith, of Dalston, eight hybrid Fuchsias, produced by mixing the Fuchsia fulgens 
of Mexico with the Chilian varieties of globosa, gracilis, &c. These hybrids are 
extremely beautiful. Mr. Smith also exhibited his superb scarlet geranium. 

The remaining specimens in the rooms were from the gardens of the society. 
Amougst them was Portulacca Thellusoui, one of the handsomest of the tender 
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annuals introduced into this country for many years. The flowers only open in 
brilliant sunshine, when they are of a fine reddish-scarlet, and quite flat. The 
plant was brought over by Lord Rendlesham from Florence. Tnere was a fine 
plant of Bravoa geminiflora, a bulb from Mexico, known some years ago, but in 
small quantities, but some hundreds having been sent over from Mr. Hartweg, it 
is expected soou to become plentiful; and Amphicoma arguta, six feet high, a 
plant for which the society is indebted to the overland expedition of the East 
India Company, hanging in long loose clusters, and blowing well for some 
months. There was also Euthales macrophylla, a profuse yellow flowering 
greenhouse plant from Swan River. Philibertia gracilis, Rodriguezia planifolia, 
Russelia multiflora. The flowers are not so long as R. juncea, of a deeper red, 
but produced very numerously. Statice mucronata and S. sinuata, Tweedia 
coerulea, with Fuchsia cylindracea, Standishii, grandiflora maxima and multi- 
flora erecta. There were also some cut flowers of Crinum amabiie, Pentstemon 
gentianoides, Mandevillea suavolens, a greenhouse twiner, grows rapidly and 
blooms profusely. The flowers are of a pure white, in clusters, and about as 
large as the common white convolvulus. It is a valuable addition to greenhouse 
climbers: and Alstromelia pulchella, merely brought to show how perfectly 
hardy the plant was, it having been exposed to the severe frosts of 1838 and 
1839. It has become stronger every year, and will now bear every soil but that 
of a stiff clay. It grows about four feet high, flowers very profuse, and its fine 
orange-red blossoms are peculiarly showy. 


QUERIES. 

On chanoino the colour op the flowers ov Hblichrysum, &c. —Would 
you, or any of your numerous readers, be kind enough to inform me how they 
change the colour of the Gnaphalitim (everlasting) flowers, and what they do it 
with, and which variety it is ; and likewise, could you inform me which is the 
best angle for a plant stove and a greenhouse ? An answer will be thankfully 
received by 

July 1840. A younq Florist. 

[We judge our correspondent refers to tbe Elichrysum flowers exhibited for 
sale in Covent Garden, the Pantheon in Oxford-street, &c., in London. They 
are the flowers of the E. arenarium, and are imported from France; there they 
are grown extensively for the purpose. In the natural state the flowers are 
yellow, but by a process of dyeing they are coloured blue, green, red, &c., as 
offered for sale. The plant is a hardy herbaceous plant, grows and blooms freely 
in this country, and may be procured at most nursery establishments. The 
Txiarg^ritissimum, the pearl species, grows and blooms more vigorously, having 
large heads of flowers, would look even better than arenarium. By the same 
process of dyeing any of the everlasting flowers might be rendered more inter¬ 
esting by contrast of colours. The nearer south the houses can be placed the 
better, light and heat are proportionately obtained by natural means, and save a 
great deal of firing, &c., in other respects necessary. Means for a free admission 
of air is an essential requisite. If our correspondent will give us any particulars 
of situation, we will gladly give any information in our power.— Conductor.] 

On culture of Geraniums. —A few plain remarks on the cultivation of the 
best Geraniums will be gratefully received by a subscriber to your interesting 
publication, “ The Floricultural Cabinetmine this season have not succeeded 
well, they are run up veiy weak, and the blossoms small. I have kept them 
about a foot or 18 inches from the glass, but whether it is the soil, or too much 
water, 1 am at a loss to know: if you will be so obliging as to comply with my 
request, and slate just a few practical hints, I shall feel very thankful.—[We 
have an article in preparation for our next number, having recently been at all 
the London collections obtaining information on the mode of culture so very 
successfully pursued, &c.—C onductor.] 
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On destroying Moss on Lawns. —^Will the Conductor, or some reader of tlie 
Cabinet, inform me what method to adopt in order to destroy moss from a lawn P 
An early reply will oblige Juvbnis. 

[Lime in a powdered state, or soot, sown by the hand regularly over the sur¬ 
face, will effectually destroy it. It should not be sown in midsummer, but either 
in spring or autumn. Soot is preferable to lime.— Conductor.] 

On a suitable Soil for Pansies. —You will oblige me by stating in your 
next Cabinet’* what sort of soil is best to grow Pansies in. Last August I 
bought twelve varieties, expecting to have some blooms fit to show this spring, 
but this year they are all much smaller than when I bought them. I grew 
them in a light, but rich soil, and watered them welL 

Supposing it was some fault in the soil was the cause, I will thank you^ or 
some correspondent, to say what is the most suitable soil for them. 

July Zdj 1840. John Moston. 

[In a very light and open soil, the roots are very liable to injury from drought 
or cold. In a medium kind of loam, well enriched with old rotten cow>dung, 
they will grow vigorous, provided the situation where grown is not close to a 
wall or hedge open to the midday sun. In such a situation they are generally so 
scorched as to die before long. An open, airy situation, where they have shade 
for two or three hours at* midday, is the best. The finest Pansies we ever saw 
were grown in pots about eight inches diameter, and in a soil as above recom¬ 
mended. The pots were kept in a cool frame, and the sashes were covered during 
hot sun. 

The plants are so readily propagated that a quantity can easily be obtained to 
try them in various situations. To have vigorous plants, there should be two 
propagations, one in April or May, and another in July or August. These latter 
make tine plants for blooming the following spring, and the former the autumn 
after raising.— Conductok.] 

On Heating a Greenhouse, List op Frame Plants, &c. —Will you give me 
your advice on the subject of warming a small greenhouse, 12 feet by 9 P I wish 
merely to keep out the frost, and get the things a little forward in the spring. 
A fine going round it will take up so much room and he expensive in building, 
as there must be a stove-house behind. All the hot water apparatus are liable 
to the same objection. Would a small stove answer the purpose—one of 

Chanter’s” patent, for instance—or are they detrimental to plants ? Your own 
sheet of Advertisements contains little else but the prices of Dahlias: now there 
are many people not fond enough of them to purchase ten pounds worth, but who 
like other flowers ; now if you would give the price of such things as Frame 
plants, ytm miglit get customers, viz. varieties of the scarlet Geranium, and other 
showy sorts, to put in beds in summer, &c., at per doz.; ditto Petunias, Lobelias, 
Verbenas, &c. I have beds of Rauunculuses, Anemones, &c. And 1 wish to 
know what to put in when those plants are out of bloom. 

A Subscriber. 

[Arnott’s Stove, altered for the purpose, (see p:«ge 151 of July number.) it is 
said, answers well, and can be olttained for a few pounds. If our correspondent 
will look at the other pages, there are plants named suitai»le for succ.'eding, Ra¬ 
nunculuses, &c. The monthly Calendar often refers to such too.—Ci)NDLCTO.<.] 

On Heating a Gekenhouse, &c —Will you, or any of your correspondents* 
through the medium of your instructive l»ook. give me their opinion ie>pect ng 
the propriety of using the Patent Chunck Stove for heating greenhouses. Ac. 
Why I am induced to ask the question is, I have some idea of erecting a small 
Proi)agating House, with a bark pit in it, and it has occurred to me that the 
steam arising from the bark will counteract the dry atmosphere produced by the 
stove I have mentioned, and which is injurious to plants. Should it be deemed 
practicable, 1 feel certain that those who are their own gardener, as is my case, 
would be very much benefited, as it would save that constant trouble and attend¬ 
ance required in the old way of heating, and which many, situated as 1 am, are 
not able to give. 

Boston, A Subscriber from the first. 
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On Vinca alba. —Can you or any of your readers inform me the best way to 
keep the Vinca alba in a healthy state ? 1 have a very fine specimen of it, hut it 
is always losing its leaves though in full bloom, and I give it the same treatment 
as other stove plants. I have thought it might proceed from keeping the house 
too moist. Perhaps you or some reader might be able to enlighten me on the 
subject; if so, you will very much oblige 

Remington ^ July 19M, 1840. A Subscriber. 

P. S. Will you give me the name of the plant I enclose a specimen of?— 
[The specimen of a plant sent us is an Hypericum, but it being so bruised and 
no particulars given relative to it in any way, we could not ascertain its specific 
character.— Conductor.] 


REMARKS. 

On Tobacco-water. —In this month’s Cabinet you gave as a recipe tobacco 
water for the destruction of green fly on plants. Agreeably to the directions 
there given, I procured some in London and diluted it with an equal quantity of 
water. I submitted half a dozen of plants to the operation, immersing the plant 
entirely in the fluid for some minutes ; this I found had but little effect upon the 
insects, as, at the expiration of half an hour, they appeared as lively as ever. 
Determined, however, not to be baflded, and as you state that the liquid used in 
its pure and undiluted state would have no injurious effect upon plants, I put 
them into it as I received it from the manufacturers ; but alas! it not only killed 
the insects, but my plants that I much prized. The liquid was procured from a 
Dutch manufacturer of tobacco opposite the Custom House. ^ 

Chatham, May 22rf, 1840. A Subscriber. 

[We have purchased hundreds of gallons of the liquid of the tobacconists in 
Yorkshire, and frequently used it in its pure state, immersing plants in it, and it 
never injured one in the slightest degree.— Conductor.] 

On Kyanized Wood. —Observing many inquiries by your correspondents in 
the Cabinet relative to the use of Kyanized timber in stoves and greenhouses, 
and also several answers which are wide of the mark, I beg to give you an 
explanation of the combination which takes place by steeping timber in a solu¬ 
tion of oxyrauriate of mercury, (corrosive sublimate.) The chlorine of the 
sublimate unites with the albuihen of the wood, forming a new insoluble sub¬ 
stance in the pores of the wood, thereby destroying the component in which 
decay commences. Mercury is deposited by the decomposition of the sublimate, 
and is easily extracted in a metallic state. It can in no way be injurious to 
plants, as, if given out at all by the action of heat, it would be in the form of 
vapour rising rapidly above the atmosphere of the house, and the whole of the 
mercury (if any) would speedily be evaporated. I have had some years’ expe¬ 
rience in Kyanizing, and have a stove, the timber of which is so prepared; my 
plants have always been particularly healthy. 

Hei'vey House, May 24/^, 1840. V. B. W. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 

Pelargoniums. —Those plants that have done blooming should now be cut 
down, thisjwill induce them to push fresh shoots immediately; when the shoots 
have pushed two inches long, the old plants should he repotted, shaking off the 
old soil and replacing with new. This attention to have a supply of strong 
young shoots before winter, furnishes the vigorous blooming wood for the ensuing 
spring, and the plants are kept dwarf and bushy. When the young shoots push 
after beiug headed down, there are generally many more than necessary to be 
retained. 

They should be thinned out when an inch long; the tops now cut off may be 
inserted in sandy loam, and struck if required. 
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Greenhouse. —^The young wood of many kinds of greenhouse plants being 
sufficiently hardened, if cuttings be immediately put in they will root well before 
autumn. 

Dahlias. —Thin out the branches of those kinds which are introduced for 
shows, and if it is desired to increase the stock of any new one, cuttings may be 
selected which will readily strike and form good sized pot-roots: water should 
be given copiously every evening, during dry weather; a stratum of manure 
should be laid for three feet around the stem of each plant, which will greatly 
assist in promoting a vigorous growth, and in the production of fine blooms 
during the ensuing month. 

Auriculas. —Seedlings raised during spring should now be transplanted into 
pots for blooming. 

Carnations. —The blooms are now beginning to fade, and the operation of 
laying should be performed without delay i in doing this, take your seat astride 
a common form, get the pot before you,, and steady the layers with your left 
hand, resting the back of your right hand upon the edge of the pot and holding 
the knife upwards between your two fore fingers and thumb, then with a 
steady hand and correct eye, cut upwards quite through the middle of the second 
or third joint from the top ; the cut may be extended a full quarter of an inch 
beyond the joints; if the joints are wide apart, always take the second; remove 
the leaves that ensheath the joints, and shorten the nib just below them ; be 
careful not to break ofi'the layers in pegging them down, and cover the joints 
three quarters of an inch deep; remove them into the shade, water them with 
a fine rosed pot, and repeat it afterwards as often as necessary. 

Ranunculuses— roots should now be taken up and gradually and well dried 
in an airy room. 

Roses. —Budding should be finished as soon as possible. 

Mignonette, to bloom during winter, should now be sown in pots. 

Flower Garden. —Heartsease, towards the end of the month, should be pro¬ 
pagated by slips, put into a shady border, and kept quite moist till they have 
taken root; these will form fine strong plants for blooming the spring following. 
Chrysanthemums should have their shoots stopped to make them branch, and 
keep them bushy, not later than the middle of this month, as, if done later, the 
lateral produce would be weak and the blossoms small. 

Where the plant has numerous shoots,, they should be thinned out to a few, 
to have them large and showy. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Ifomea Leari. — On visiting the Nursery of Mr. Knight of Chelsea, in July, 
we saw this splendid plant in most profuse bloom; it then had about 500 ex¬ 
panded blossoms, and as it is closely trained over the two sides of a double roofed 
house to a wire tiellis, it gave one brilliant hue of dazzling blue, and exceeded 
in splendour any other plant we ever remember seeing. We were informed that 
though the blossoms soon perish, every day an equal profusion (or ^nerally so) 
is produced. The house it was growing in, in a bed at the comer, is kept some 
little warmer than a greenhouse, but we were informed that it grows rapidly and 
blooms profusely in the latter, and it is thought would bloom in the open air; a 
trial of it is making. The plant is shrubby, evergreen, and a most rapid grower, 
extending many yards in a season. It ought to be in every greenhouse, con¬ 
servatory, or plant stove. 

Verbena HENDERSONi.^This beautiful flowering variety was received by Mr. 
Henderson from Mr. Buist of Philadelphia. It is a most profuse bloomer, of a 
shmbby habit, and ought to adorn every flower garden and greenhouse. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

SEPTEMBER 1st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

OBSERVATIONS ON KEW BOTANIC GARDEN. 

(^Concluded from last Number.) 

It is inconceivable that Parliament would refuse the money for this 
purpose if the Garden were really remodelled with a view to such 
objects as those just described. 

The only difficulty that is anticipated in the working of such an 
establishment is, the manner of distributing the plants through the 
country, and this is certainly an embarrassing subject. 

There now exists so great an eagerness to procure new and beau¬ 
tiful plants, that to give the public any thing like a right to ask for 
duplicates from Kew would be to make a signal for a general 
scramble, which might end in the destruction of all that is valuable 
in the establishment; or if the officer in charge of the Garden had 
firmness enough to resist powerful applications on the one hand, and 
equally powerful demands upon the other, he would probably find the 
charge so disagreeable as to be disgusted with it, or he would be 
driven to make an unwilling compromise between his duty and the 
difficulties of his position. 

At the same time, nothing can justify the present system in a public 
garden. 

It has been proposed to sell the duplicate plants: so long as the 
Garden remains in the Lord Steward’s department, it is impossible 
to sanction such a measure, which would be incompatible with the 
dignity of the Crown ; but if the Garden is placed under the Com- 

VoL. VIII. No. 91. R 
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missioners of Her Majesty’s Woods, &c., the objection is npt only 
removed, but the plan becomes, upon the whole, the least objection¬ 
able of any, and in that case such a system as the following might be 
adopted:— 

1. To secure at least two specimens for the garden. 

2. To supply Her Majesty’s gardens. 

3. To sell by auction annually all disposable duplicates. It is of 
course impossible to say what income would be derived from this, 
but the value of the plants would much depend upon the opinion the 
public might entertain of the chief officer of the garden, whose busi¬ 
ness it would be to determine the names of the plants to be sold. 
[This would be injurious in proportion to extent to nurserymen and 
florists, and would be a disgrace to the establishment.— Conductor.] 

4. To propagate nothing except what is wanted for Government 
purposes, and so far as the raising new plants from seeds can be 
called propagation. 


In addition to this there should be vested in the chief officer of the 


Garden a power of making exchanges with private individuals in this 
country at any time, and also with foreign gardens, after the wants 
of the British public are satisfied. 

If Parliament were to grant a sum for rendering Kew a great 
national garden. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods, &c., would 
be relieved from a considerable annual burden; for it appears that 
since the year 1834 inclusive, the cost of repairs, &c., h^s been as 
follows:— 


£• s, d, 

1834 ... 491 11 0 
-... 483 15, 0 

1835 ... 825 4 8 
-... 621 0 0 


£. s. d. 

1836 ... 881 4 0 
— . . 4,183 18 4 

1837 ... 449 0 0 


£7,941 13 0 


and the charge of ordinary repairs is not at all likely to be diminished 
under any arrangement, except that of entire renovation. 

As there is no necessity for effecting alterations in this Botanical 
Garden otherwise than gradually, no sudden burthen need be thrown 
upon the public on that account. 
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[We scarcely need add that the situation is peculiarly adapted for 
its purposes, and in many respects highly interesting. The keeping 
of the Garden was highly creditable to Mr. Smith, and if the esta¬ 
blishment in every other department was equally supported and 
attent^ed to, it would be worthy of the high distinction it ought to 
sustain. We do hope that the naming of the entire collection of 
plants will no longer be neglected, and if no other means be avail¬ 
able to have it done, that some person or persons will be permitted 
gratuitously to do it. The parden contains very many fine specimens, 
both in the houses, grounds, borders, and trained against the walls, 
and will well repay a visit. We have introduced the subject in out 
pages to invite those of our readers who can, to go, and to intreat such 
as can in any way contribute to further the improvement of the place, 
to attempt it. Many of our readers, no doubt, have duplicates of 
new plants; it would so far be promoting an additional interest by 
giving them to the establishment. 

That person who contributes to render gardening more pleasing 
and interesting in any establishment, especially in a public one^ 
materially assists in prompting its advantages to an incalculable 
eiitent, not only in so far as it contributes to the pleasures of its 
present admirers, but in procuring additional admirers and sup¬ 
porters.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE II. 

FIVE MINUTES’ ADVICE TO A YOUNG FLORIST. 

BY MR. WILLIAM WOODMAN8EY, HARPHAM, DRIFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

(^Paper Second.) 

Mr YOUNG frienh, 

You perhaps will remember my last paper treated on (the choice 
of the Pansy; I will now offer you a little advice on the choice of 
the Auricula, and in doing this J must ha’«^ recourse to my minute- 
book. Previous to the commencement of the shows this spring, I 
made me a little book, and took down a few of the leading varieties 
in each class; and every week I noted down the number of times 
each flower was placed or h^d prizes awarded. I think J examined 
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every exhibition in the “ Gardener’s Gazette,” also those published 
in the York and other local papers; and taking these as a standard, 

I find my notes upon the flowers stand as follows 

In the first class (green-edged ones), Booth’s Freedom and Oliver’s 
Lovely Ann have each taken eleven prizes. Page’s Champion has 
taken ten prizes. Warris’s Blucher, seven prizes. Lee’s Colonel 
Taylor, and Howard’s Nelson, five prizes each; and Stretch’s Alex¬ 
ander, four prizes. 

In the second class (grey-edged ones), Kenyon’s Ringleader has 
taken twenty-two prizes; Warris’s Union, eight prizes; Metcalfe’s 
Lancashire Hero, seven prizes; Waterhouse’s Conqueror of Europe, 
Taylor’s Ploughboy, Grime’s Privateer, and Ryder’s Waterloo, each 
four prizes. 

In the third class (white-edged ones), Taylor’s Glory has taken 
fourteen prizes. Popplewell’s Conqueror, twelve prizes. Lee’s 
Bright Venus, eight prizes. Hugh’s Pillar of Beauty, six prizes. 
Taylor’s Incomparable, five prizes. Pott’s Regulator, and Wood’s 
Delight, three prizes each : and, 

In the fourth class (Selfs), Berry’s Lord Primate has taken eight 
prizes; Hey’s Apollo, seven prizes; Whittaker’s True Blue, six 
prizes; Grime’s Flora’s Flag, five prizes; Redman’s Metropolitan, 
four prizes; Schole’s Ned Ludd, three prizes; and Berry’s Lord 
Lee, two prizes, 

Now mark you ! I do not mean to say that these are the only good 
flowers among this tribe of plants; or that these are the only prizes 
the above have taken this season. There may be, and no doubt 
there are, many as good flowers as those I have named ; but better 
there need not be; and as I have grown most of them, and seen the 
rest grown by others, I can testify of their merits and confidently 
recommend them. There is, however, one of the kinds that you will 
find very bad to keep when you get it,—I mean Lee’s Colonel Taylor. 
It is so impatient of wet, that unless you keep it constantly housed, 
and also a piece of glass over it into the bargain, to secure it from 
any droppings of water falling into the heart of the plant, it is ten 
to one but you will lose it. I lately heard an experienced florist say, 
that in the neighbourhood of Sheffield he could go bindfold to any 
auricula house and point out every plant of Colonel Taylor that was 
grown in it: and he afterwards told me that the above method of 
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growing them was the only thing by which he could distinguish 
them. 

You will perceive I have not recommended any alpines to your 
notice; for although some of them are beautifully shaded and very 
pretty, yet I do not think any of them w^orth the prices asked for 
them. Your best way, if you would like to grow alpines, would be 
to get a packet of good fresh seed, sow it in a box or pan, and place 
it in a moderate hot-bed. You will, by this means, raise abundance 
of plants ; and if the seed has been saved from pretty good kinds, 
you will have almost as many different kinds and shades as you can 
re^onably desire. I have this season seeded a whole bed of alpines. 
I dare say I shall have as much seed as will sow half a rood of land ; 
it is at this moment looking very fine, and is quite ripe. 

The seed of the auricula is tardy in vegetating, and the young 
plants are of very slow growth, and will seldom flower till they are 
two years old; after that, if planted in good rich soil, they grow and 
spread rapidly enough. I would therefore advise you to sow your 
seed as soon as it is ripe; that is, about the latter end of July or 
early in August; get the plants as forward as you can in the 
autumn, keep them in a cool frame during winter, and plant them 
out in beds of good rich loamy soil in the spring. By so doing, you 
will gain a season, as most of them will bloom the spring following 
that in which you planted them out; or in about twenty months 
from the time of sowing your seed. 

Jul^ 20lh, 1840. 


ARTICLE III. 

PLAN OF A ROSARY. 

BY AZALEA. 

Herewith I send a plan of my rosary, which though not yet by any 
means complete with plants, has been, and still is, in very great 
beauty. There are forty iron rods (o) to support pillar roses. In 
the centre and up the sides of the walks they are connected at top, 
forming a dome with arches, &c. &c. 
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a, Contains seventeen kinds of Moss Roses. 

b, ), „ Perpetual Roses. 

c, „ ^ French Roses. 

d, „ „ Bourbon Roses. 

e, requiring ten kinds. 

/f if 

gy contains ten hybrid Provence Roses. 

h, requiring ten kinds. 

my contains six hybrid China Roses. 

I have, I believe, some of the best kinds of Moss, Bourbon, 
Perpetual, Hybrid, China and French Roses« each in their different 
beds, and not two plants the same, but are three compartments to be 
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cleared in the autumn, viz., A, and /, as marked in the plan, each 
of which will require ten kinds; and I wish to be advised what 
description of roses to fill them with. I have also to get a dozen or 
sixteen pillar roses to replace some that are not approved, and should 
he glad to have the names of those now considered the best. 

July inth, 1840. 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON A COVERING OF CANVAS SUITED FOR A FRAME FOR 
WINTER PROTECTION OF GERANIUMS. 

bY i. A. H. 

As many of yonr Geranium growers may find glass frames for winter 
protection too expensive, I to inform them, through the medium 
of your valuable work, that canvas may be made as transparent as 
the best tracing paper in the following manner:— 

Take two parts by weight of resin, one part of hog’s lard. Melt 
them well together, and when thoroughly incorporated, spread it over 
the surface of your canvas (previously stretched horizontally) by 
means of a very hot iron, hut not so hot as to bum the fabric. 

It is presumed that frames made with canvas thus prepared will 
possess all the qualities, ^hort of glass', required by the geranium 
grower. I hope this communication will be of use to some of your 
readers. S. A. H. 

Vicarage near Arundel. 

July 21, 1840. 

[We believe that this prepared canvas cover would be found very 
useful too, as affording a trifling shade to screen flowers from power¬ 
ful sun, whilst at the same time a. due degree of light would be 
admitted.'^oNDUCTOR.] 
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ARTICLE V. 

THE RIVAL YELLOW DAHLIAS.—« ARGO,” ‘‘DEFIANCE,” AND 
“ HENRIETTA.” 

BY AN AMATEUR GROWER OF DAHLIAS. 

Though a subscriber, I have never hitherto ventured to occupy your 
pages, and even now the request to be allowed to do so is made with 
great reluctance. As an ardent admirer of the Dahlia, however, 
I am anxious to make a few remarks on the rivalry at present exist¬ 
ing amongst the above-named varieties. “ War to the knife” has 
been waged, and we may soon expect to have the victor proclaimed. 
At the outset I will premise that I write with no desire to injure the 
claims of one or other in the forthcoming contest; for, though 
I am not entirely without an opinion on their individual merits, yet, 
being anxious that the attempt on the part of the patrons of their 
respective favourites to bring them into fair competition should not 
be prejudiced, I feel I shall, by abstaining from the expression of 
that opinion, only second the wish of every iinpartial person to see 
them placed solely on their own merits, and not on the fluctuating 
ground of private, and perhaps party opinion. The object rather 
which I—in common I trust with every one—have in view, is to 
obtain such a trial of the merits of these dahlias as shall at once 
satisfy the public of their relative position. 

At present how does the question of superiority stand? We 
have WidnalPs Argo, Cox’s Defiance, and Begbie’s Henrietta, 
each pronounced “ the most perfect and certain yellow dahlia yet 
raised!” Each grower represents his yellow dahlia as the best ! 
How, under such circumstances, could a person who had perhaps 
never, previous to the commencement of this season, seen one or the 
other, select the hest^ in case he was desirous of having only one ? 
He must either have left the selection to the caprice of others, or have 
been content to await the decision of the present season. The ques¬ 
tion then comes, how is this decision to be obtained? Only by 
frequent competition, and under circumstances where all possible 
ground for obtaining an undeserved premium can be removed. 
Several proposals have been made to bring these competitors face to 
face at the principal exhibitions, and some challenges have been 
publicly given by growers of one variety to growers of the other 
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varieties united. The first is unquestionably the surest mode of con¬ 
testing the merits of the dahlias: on the last I will make a few 
remarks by and by. 

With regard to the proposal to bring the dahlias together at the 
principal exhibitions throughout England, it is desirable that every 
latitude and facility should be given with a view to obtain a just 
estimate of each variety. Mr. Widnall has placed at the disposal of 
The Royal South London Floricultural Society, and of (I think) 
The Birmingham Floricultural Society, a prize of five pounds each, 
to be awarded for the best single bloom of any yellow dahlia. May 
I be allowed to suggest, that if the prizes were to be awarded for the 
best iico blooms of any yellow dahba, the judges being instructed to 
place the next best two unsuccessful varieties side by side with the 
successful one, the public would be enabled with more accuracy to 
determine the comparative merits of each than is possible if the de¬ 
cision is to be dependent on the result of a trial of single blooms; 
for it is quite possible that one of these three may be uncertain^ 
occasionally only producing a flower of great unrivalled excellence, 
whilst at other times throwing out the most abortive blooms,—^hardly 
possessing a single good character. And this surely is a lusus 
naturae ^—a freak of nature, which Dahlia-growers cannot recognise. 
In this case, or eVen with dahlias of a less objectionable character, 
we are more likely to discover the failings when two blooms are 
exhibited together, than when the chances of detection are diminished. 

The proposal of Mr. Widnall is so framed as not to confine the 
contest to the seedlings above named, any other yellow dahlia being 
admissible. 

Mr. E. P. Dixon, of Hull, has however offered to give a prize at 
the open Dahlia show, to be held at the Botanic Garden in that 
town on the 2d of September, for two blooms of the best Yellow 
Dahlia sent out in 1840. I know not the terms upon which it is in¬ 
tended this prize should be contested. Is it allowable for two 
persons to combine and produce blooms for competition ? If so, is 
it competent for the judges—in case the persons owning the best two 
blooms should have failed to combine and set up their blooms in the 
same stand—to select from the various stands those fulfilling the 
required conditions of their belonging to one and the same variety, 
and of their having been sent out in 1840? This might be per- 
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mitted, and would facilitate the object in view, and might have been 
of service at the Royal South London, and at Birmingham, had two 
instead of one bloom been the minimum named. This suggeation 
may be lightly esteemed, or even repudiated, by many. Doubtless 
it would be a very absurd one, where, as on all other occasions, the 
contest lies between one grower and another,—between one s^’item of 
cultivation and another; but where, as in the present instance, the 
trial of one variety against another is what we are looking for, mid 
where we are anxious that all should be placed on the most advan¬ 
tageous terms for competition, I think there ought to be a combination 
amongst the respective exhibitors of each, as the step most conducive 
to the attainment of a full and satisfactory trial. 

In all trials of strength by mains, as in mains of greyhounds, &c., 
the method hwe proposed is universally adopted, without any refer¬ 
ence or stipulation being made as to breeder^ or anything but county. 
In like manner, I conceive, we ought to proceed in this instance, 
without any stipulation being made as to growery or anything but 
trarkly. 

I stated above that challenges have been publicly ^ven by growers 
of one variety to growers of the other varieties united; permit me to 
make a remark or two on that point. Amongst the persons alluded 
to is the name of aii individual who subscribed an Article in the last 
Number of ybur excellent periodical. In that Article is given a 
challenge by Mr. Sharpe, gardener to Mr. Mainwarii^ of Cdeby 
Hall, near Lincoln, to exhibit Argo against either Defiance or 
Henrietta at the Ghrantham show. The result, however, of tbe 
trial proposed may still leave us where we are—in doubt, and will 
do so if Asgo should come off only second best; for the defeat of 
Argo would be no criterion of the superiority of its opponent, and 
that for the following reasons: Mr. Sharpe grows one, perhaps more 
ihan one plant of Argo; his challenge, however, axtends to the 
whole stock of Defiance and Henrietta grown in county. This 
surdy cannot be advantageous ground to take; it cannot be fair 
towards himself, fair towards Mr. Widnall. If, as they are aaid 
(mind said) to be, these varieties are equal in mmt, it cannot be 
prudent on the part of Mr. Sharpe to risk the reputation of Argo so 
for even as that single trial goes, and to pit the Idooms of one two 
plants against a phalanx of Defiances and Henriettas. We all have 
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experienced the uncertainty attending the growth of the dahlia^—the 
disappointment occasioned by a boisterous wind ; a defective petal or 
two; a bloom too far gone, or one not sufficiently blown in the 
centre; and such like unavoidable occurrences. We all know how 
many plants of first-rate varieties we pass by on the morning of an 
exhibition without finding one bloom upon them that may be said to 
possess every requisite for being placed in a stand, a/one, against 
twenty or thirty competitors. If Mr. Sharpe had challenged any 
single grower of Defiance or Henrietta to exhibit blooms against his 
Argo, he would have done what he was fully entitled to do, and set 
an example which it is desirable should be generally followed. 

Mr. Widnall would, I doubt not, gladly exhibit Argo against 
either or both of his rivals; and the well-known excellence of his 
blooms, and the extent of his stock of plants of Argo, would fill 
every one with the expectation of witnessing the best blooms that it 
can be made to produce. But we are not all Caesars! tVhat 
Mr. Widnall may do we cannot emulate. • How mortified would 
Mr. Sharpe and his friends feel themselves on the morning of the 
exhibition, if an accident, similar to one of those above named, should 
destroy his hopes of establishing the fame of Argo 1 How little 
grateful would Mr. Widnall feel towards Mr. Sharpe on learning the 
defeat of his favourite Argo, a defeat more readily accounted for by 
himself than obliterated from the minds of those who might be 
guided by the result of the trial—which, virtually, was no trial at all. 
However much Mr. Widnall might appUud the pattiality and zeal of 
Mr. Sharpe, he could not but regret the indiscretion of which he had 
been made the victim. I wholly disdain any intention of wounding 
the feelings of Mr. Sharpe: my observations are not intended to be 
directed against him personally, but against the inode of Warfare 
which he propounds. 

What I say of Argo is equally applicable to Defiance and Hen¬ 
rietta, and I cannot but think that the growers—one and all—of 
these dahlias would feel themselves more honoured by the breach 
than the observance of such trials as Mr. Sharpe proposes ; at any 
rate they would protest against such trials being considered as 
decisive of the comparative merits of their respective dahlias. I would 
recommend that the several Committees of open shows, and of 
societies, should offer prizes for the best two blooms of any yellow 
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dahlia sent out in 1840, and require the judges to class the uu- 
successful varieties. 

“ Palmam qxii meruit ferat.” 

A clear stage and no favour,** 

and we shall soon know how to place Argo, Defiance, and Henrietta. 
Lincolnshire, 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 


FROM PERIODICALS. 

1. Sprbkblia cYBisTBR VAR. BREVIS. (Bot.Reg.33.) AmarylUdacesD. Hex- 
andria Moaogyuia. The Tumbler Sprekelia. Imported from Bolivia by Mr. 
Knight, Nurseryman, King’s-read, Chelsea. It has bloomed in the garden of 
the London Horticultural Society. The term Tumbler has been appUed to the 
flower from the very singular precipitation of the buds in their progress towards 
expansion, and the final perpendicular posture of the lip of the flower. The 
flower scape has from four to six flowers. Green with red streaks. They are 
more singular than beautiful. 

2. Tkadescantia iridescbns.—I ridescent. (Bot. Reg. 34.) Commelinaces. 
Hexandria Monogynia. A native of Mexico, and a half-hardy perennial. The 
plant is a stemless one; the flowers, too, rise just above the foliage; they are 
produced in profusion, each being about an inch and a half across, of a violet 
purple colour. 

3. Epidendrum vitellinum. — Yolk of egg Epidendrum. (Bot. Reg. 35.) 
OrchidacesB. Gynandria Monandria. A native of Mexico. The flowers are 
produced on terminal spikes. Each flower is about an inch and a half across, 
of a fine orange colour. 

4. Morimo LONoiFOLiA. —Long-leavod. (Bot. Reg. 36.) Dipsaceae. Diandria 
Monogynia. This species was discovered by Dr. Wallich on the mountains of 
the north of India. It is an hardy herbaceous perennial, the flower spikes rising 
to the height of two or three feet. Each blossom is about three quarters of an 
inch across, of a beautiful bright rose colour, edged with white. The plant soon 
suffers from wet, but thrives freely in a dry situation. 

5. Aganasia fulcbblla.— ^The Pretty. (Bot. Reg. 32.) Orcl^aceaB. Gynan¬ 
dria Monandria. A native of Demerara. Imported by Messrs. Loddiges, with 
whom it has flowered. The flowers are produced in spikes, each blossom being 
near two inches across. White with a large spot of yellow upon the lip. They 
very much resemble those of a Maxillaria. 

6. Mxanthus spinosus.—S pine-bearing. Fly Wort. (Bot. Mag. 3802.) 
Orchidaces. Gynandria Monandria. A native of Brazil, discovered by Mr. 
Gardner. The flowers are produced very numerously on erect racemes. Each 
flower is about two inches and a half across; green, very beautifully spotted 
with a reddish brown. The edge of the lip is prettily fringed with white hairs. 

7. Stenomesson LATiFOLiuM. —^Wide-leuved. (Bot. Mag. 3803.) Amary - 
lidacesD. Hexandria Monogynia. Introduced from Lima to Spofforth in 1837, 
and bloomed at the latter place last year. The flowers are produced in a scape 
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four or five in eacli, of a fine yellow colour. Each blossom is about two inches 
long, the mouth of the corolla being five-parted, and about an inch across. 

8. Macropodium NivALE. —Siberian, ^ot. Mag. 3805.) Cruciferae. Tetra- 
dynamia Siliquosa. (Synonym, Cardamine nivalis. Arabis nivalis.) A native 
of the Altaic mountains. It is a hardy perennial creeper. The flowers are 
produced in spikes^ petals white, very small; sepals of a pale green. 

9. Oncidiuu Huntianuh. —Mr. Hunt’s. (Bot. Mag. 3806.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. A native of Brazil, sent from thence to the Woburn 
collection. The flowers are produced on a compound raceme. Each flower is 
about an inch across, white beautifully spotted with red. 

10. MiLtonia spbctabilb. —Showy. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 97.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. Imported from Brazil by Messrs. Loddiges, with whom 
it has bloomed. The plant has always a sickly stunted appearance, but its 
flowers are splendid ; they are produced in a scape, each blossom being near 
four inches across. The sepals and petals are of a greenish white. Labellum 
of a violet purple. 

11. Echitbs suberscta.— Suberect. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 101.) Apocynese. 
Pentandria Monogynia. A hothouse plant, a native of the West Indies. It 
is an evergreen twining shrub, flowering very freely, and is highly ornamental. 
The flowers are produced ;in clusters, each blossom being from two to three 
inches across, campanulate-shaped, of a fine deep yellow colour. 

12. Bouvardia angustifolia. —Narrow-leaved, (Pax. Mag. Bot. 99.) Ru- 
biacesB Tetrandria Monogynia. This very pretty flowering species we saw in 
bloom in the collection of Mr. Low at Clapton, who raised it from seeds sent 
from Mexico. The flowers are, on the outside, a little paler than those of the 
well-known and justly admired species B. triphylla, and the inside is of a lilac- 
pink colour, producing a very pretty contrast. The plant was introduced some 
years back into this country, but is very scarce. It ought, however, to be in 
eveiy greenhouse or conservatory. It flourishes, if grown in the open ground, 
during summer. It is (like all the Bouvardias) best increased by cuttings of 
the roots, which strike very freely. 

13. Aquilboia glauca. —Glaucous Columbine. (Bot. Reg. 46.) Ranuncu- 
lacese. Polyandria Penta^nia. A hardy perennial. Imported from the 
Himalaya mountains by the East India Company. It grows and blooms as 
freely as the common Columbine. The flower stems rise to about two feet high, 
and the flowers are deliciously sweet, of a greenish yellow colour. It blooms in 
JHay and June. 

14. Batxmannia CoLLKxi.—Mr. Colley’s. (Bot. Mag. 3818.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. A native of Demerara, first discovered by Mr. Colley, 
the Collector for James Bateman, Esq., Knypersly Hall, Cheshire, in compli¬ 
ment to whom it is named. Colour of the sepals and petals greenish, tinged 
with purplish red. Lip whitish, dotted inside with red; column white, freckled 
with red. The scape produces many flowers, each blossom being from two to 
three inches across. 

15. Bignonia Twebdiana. —^Tweedie’s Bignonia. (Bot. Reg. 45.) Big- 
xioniacese. Didynamia. Angiospermia. This very pretty flowering Bignonia 
was imported into this country from Buenos Ayres, in 1838, by the Honourable 
W. F. Stran^ays. It is a greenhouse plant, growing very freely in loam, peat, 
and sand. It appears to thrive best when planted out in the border of a con¬ 
servatory, where it grows rapidly, soon covering a considerable space. Each 
flower is about three inches long by two across at the month, of a golden yellow 
colour. It is a very desirable plant as a greenhouse or conservatory climber. 
It is very probable that it would thrive and bloom well if planted against the 
open wall during summer. It appears by the statements of M. de Candolle, in 
his ** Revue de la famille des Bignoniaceas,” that two hundred species are known 
hy him. It is much to be regretted that more of this beautiful genus are not 
sent to this country, especially as so many Eluropeans visit the native country. 

16. Brassavola glauca. —Glaucous. (Bot. Reg. 44.) Orchidaceae. Gy¬ 
nandria Monandria. It has been found growing near Xalapa in Mexico, and 
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near Vera Cruz, also at Guatemala. Mr. Skinner sent it from tlie latter place, 
and calls it a splendid white flower, with a most extraordinary strong aromatic 
fragrance. Sepals and petals are of a yellowish green; lip white, with the end 
tinged lyith yellow. It has not proved to be so fragrant in this country as ex¬ 
pected by Mr. Skinnner’s note of the plant. The plant is found as easy to cud- 
tivate as other of the Mexican Orchidacese, but has'not usually dowered freely; 
but in the garden of the London Horticultural Society a method has been 
adopted with itf hat induces it to bloom most satisfactorily. Dr. Lindley gives a 
note relative to it as furnished the learned Doctor by Mr. Fortune, under whose 
management it appears the Orchidese are at the Gardens; it is as follows:— 
“ At the base of every leaf there is a bud, and from the 4e^f itself the flower 
springs, which, in many instances, proves abortive, 'apparently owing to the 
luxuriance of the bad at its base. As a proof of this—^after many fruitless 
attempts to make this plant flower^one of those buds was removed, which 
allowed the sap intended for the nourishment of that bud to go to the formation 
of the flower, and the result was the production of a fine one. - In the following 
season the plant was covered with flowers, acting upon the same principle, 
though not at the expense of its buds. This waft done by keeping it dry, and not 
allowing the buds at the base to grow much until the flower stems were so far 
advanced as to be out of danger.*’ This mode of treatment, adopted with other 
ehy flowering kinds, would probably be equally successful. 

17. Catleta AcfANDijE.—Lady Acland’s. (Bot. Reg. 48.) Orchidaceae. 
Oynandria Monandria. This beautiful flowering species was received from 
Brazil in 1839, and under the skilful management of Mr. Graggs, the gardener 
to Sir Thomas Acland, at Kijlerton, where the plant had been sent to, it has 
bloomed. The sepals and petals are of an olive green, spotted ahd 8tri|^ with 
dark reddish-brown. The labellnm is of a beautiful violet purple colour, having 
towards the origin a tinge of white and a small spot of yelLw. Bach flower is 
about three inches across. 

18. Gereus latifrons. —Broad stemmed. (Bot. Mag. 9813.) From the 
fine collection of Cactess, grown in the Nursery of Messrs. Mackie and Co., 
Norwich. It is a tall growing plant, producing its flowers from the edges of the 
broad and flat stems. The flower is tery large, the tabular part being six or 
more inches long, green, slightly tinged with p:^le. ^he petals are of a pnte 
white, the moutn of the flower being about six indies across. It flowers in 
August. 

19. Gbbneria uoi.lis.—S oft-leaved. (Bot. '.Mag. 3815.) This species has 
been introduced as long back as 1819, but is not as generally gprown as it cer¬ 
tainly deserves. The flower-stems rise to about half a yard high, terminating 
in umbels of flowers from five to ten in each. The flower is of a fine red, having 
the mouth and limb of a pretty orange colour, spotted with red, each blossom 
being upwards of an inch long. 

20. Lcblia autumnalis.—A utumnal. (Bot. Mag. 3817.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandria. (Synonym Bletia autumnalis.) Plants of this beautiful 
flowery species were sent by Mr. Parkinson to the Woburn Collection in 1838, 
where it has bloomed under the sUiful management of Mr. Forbes. The scape 
rises to two feet high, terminating with from two to four large fragrant and 
diowy flowers, principally of a fine bright-rose colour. Lip whitish at the sides, 
tinged too with purple ahd greenish yellow. Each flower is about four inches 
across. 

21. MALVA FURFURata.— purple-floweied maflow. (Bot. Mag. 3814.) Mal¬ 
vaceae. Monadelphia Polyandria, A native of Chili, and n handsome, hardy 
perennial, blooming in this country from June to August. The flowers are sglir 
tary, but form a pretty corymbous head. They are of a pretty purple-lilac colour, 
lighter at the centre. Each flower is about an inch across. It is a very pretty 
border plant, well deserving a place in the flower garden. 

22. SnriaDiuM fasciculatum.—F ascicled-leaved. (Bot. Reg. 3816.) Sty- 
lidese. Gynsmdiia Monandria. in the Glasgow Botanic Garden this beautihil 
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species grows to the height of two feet, and has spikes of Bowers six inches 
long; white, tinged with red. The plant has been considered to be only annual, 
but its duration in the Glasgow garden is more. It is a very charming plant, 
well deserving cultivation. 


In Nuhsbribs, &c. 

1. Aristoloohia ciliarb. —^This singular flowering species, a native of 
Brazil, we recently saw in bloom in the hothouse at Messrs. Henderson’s, Pine 
Apple Nursery. It is of a twining habit, flowering freely. The singular formed 
flower has a greenish tubular pouch, and a dark brown lip chequered with green; 
each flower is about two inches long and one across. It is very interesting. 

2. Malta campanulata.-—B ell-flowered Mallow. In profuse bloom at the 
Pine Apple Nursery. The flower stems rise to about a foot high, blooming in 
spikes, of ten or a dozen flowers on each, of a pale lilac-pink colour. It 
flonrishes well in the greenhouse, and will do equally so in the open border 
during summer. 

3. Rhododbndron quttatum.—^T his beautiflil flowering kind has been in pro¬ 
fuse bloom in the Conservatory of Messrs. Rollisson’s, Tooting Nursery. The 
flower is large; white, beautifully spotted with dark. Tim plant is quite 
hardy, though one is grown in the Conservatory. 

4. Dillwynia clavata.—I n profuse bloom at Mr. Knighfs Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea. It is one of the valuable intro^luctions from the Swan River 
Colony, by Mr. Mangles. The flowers are of a deep yellow colour, very showy.) 

5. Cyclooyne oanbscbvs.—I n bloom in the Clapton Nursery. The plant is 
very like an astragalus in form and habit, blooming very profusely. It grows 
about half a yard high. The flowers are of a violet-purple, with darker purple 
wings. It is well deserving a place in the green-house. During summer it 
will flourish if grown in the open border. 

6. Brachycome ibbbidifolia.—I n bloom at the Clapfon Nursery. It is from 
the Swan River Colony. The flowers are produced numerously, on slender stems 
near a foot high, having an aster-like appearance, and are very showy, of a 
pinkish lilac colour. It is probably an annual. 

7. Epiphora pubescbns. An orcbideous plant, lately bloomed with Messrs. 
Loddiges. Scape rises about six inches high; flowers of a blight yellow 
streaked with red. 

8. Sprekblia olauca. A beautiful new Jacobaea Lily from Mexico. The 
flowers are pider than the old and well-known Jaeobsea Lily. 

9. Passiflora verbucifera.—A green-house species, which has bloomed in 
the collection of Mr. Harris at Kingsbury. The flowers are pale green, with a 
bright purple crown. 

10. CiRRHOPETALUM PiCTURATUM. An Indian plant, the habit ot Bolbophyl- 
lum, having purple flowers stained with dark red. Bloomed at Messrs. Liod- 
diges. 

11. CiRRHOPETALUM AURATUM. t— Froffl , Manilla to Messrs. Ixiddiges. 
Flowers much like the last species, but fringed with yellow. 

12. Oncidium PALunuM.—From Brazil. It has bloomed in the collection of 
Messrs. Lucombe, Price, and Co., Exeter. Flowers very pretty, gresn and red. 

. 13. Stanhopba Martini a. —From Mexico. It was bloomed with Mr. Bate¬ 
man at Knjrpersly. It is one of the most magnificent of this very splendid 
flowering genus. Sepals straw colour, slightly dotted ; petals white with large 
spots of cnmson ; lip pure white, except a slight discolouring at the base. The 
horns of the lip are peculiarly striking, appearing like elephant tusks. 
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14. Euthales macrophylla.—F rom the Swan River. It is a fine herbaceous 
plant, the stem stout, fieshy, rising three to four feet high ; leaves deep g^en, 
six inches long; flowers yellow and brown, produced in loose panicles. Flowered 
in the garden of the Horticultural Society. 

15. Dbnurobium revolutum.—F rom Sincapore, and bloomed with G. Barker, 
Esq., Birmingham. Flowers straw-coloured; lip marked with brown lines. 

16. Dbndrobiuh teres.—F rom Sincapore to Messrs. Loddiges. Flowers 
whitish, fragprant; lip stained with deep orange, 

17. Dbndrochilum fimformb.—^F rom Manilla, and has bloomed with Mr. 
Bateman. It has the habit of a Bolbophyllum. Flowers small, greenish 
brown. The first of the genns which has bloomed in Europe. 

18. Abutilon viTiFOLiuM.—A noble evergreen plant, which proves to be 
hardy in Ireland. It is a ^native of Chili. La Ireland it forms a small and 
handsome tree, and has stood in an open south border for three years. The 
flowers, when fully expanded, are white, but in drying change to an azure blue. 
Each flower is about three inches in diameter. 

19. Salvia hians.—A beautiful flowering, hardy perennial, growing to two 
feet high. The flowers are large, of a deep blue, with a white lip, very hand¬ 
some. The Directors of the East India Company have introduced it 

20. Trifolium incarnatum.—^A n herbaceous perennial, suited for a rock work. 
Flowers lemon-coloured. 

21. CleoiIb lutba.—A hardy herbaceous biennial plant. Flower stems rise 
to two feet high, and terminate in clusters of yellow flowers. It has bloomed in 
the Horticultural Society’s garden. 

22. Aconitum ovatum.—A hardy aconite, having purplish green flowers. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 

(^Continued from page 180.) 

Pelargoniums. —Runeire No, 1. Lower petals nearly white, upper ones blush, 
having a large dark spot. Of first-rate form. 

Roseum elegans. Lower petals blush, upper ones very bright rose, having a 
large dark spot. Of very good form. 

Glowworw, Upper petals bright scarlet, with a moderate-sized dark spot; the 
lower petals of a lighter scarlet. 

Syf^, Li^t blush, being gradually whiter to the centre. Upper petals fine 
dark spot. The petals are of fine mrm, but the innermost petal of the up|«er 
two comes so far across the other as to conceal half, at least, of the dark spot; 
in all other respects it is a fine flower. 

Splendidum, Fine scarlet-red, somewhat lighter towards the centre, the upper 
petals having a large clouded spot. The flower is of a large size. 

Lady Carlisle, Upper petals fine scarlet, having a large dark spot lined at the 
edges. Lower petals fine blush. The flower is very showy, but rather too 
loose. 

Colossus, Upper petals purple-crimson, having a large spot. Lower petals 
pink. Good form. 

Grand Duke, (Ghiines’s.) Fine rosy-crimson, upper petals having a large 
spot. Flower of first-rate form and superior size. 
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Beauty of Ware* An older sort, but was shown in nearly eve^ lot exhibited, 
having a most conspicuous appearance. The flower is of a bright rosy-purple, 
and produced most profusely. 

Rosabella, (Gaines’s.) Fine bright rosy-red, large flower. 

Gauntlet, Light scarlet, delicate petals, and large flower. 

Coronation, (Garth’s.) Upper petals rosy-scarlet, having a large dark crimson 
clouded spot lined at the edges. Lower petals a fine ruse. Flower of a very 
good form. 

Joan of Arc, We gave a figure of this last year, and at the exhibitions still 
ranks among the most superb. 

Lady Selkirk, White, upper petals having a dark clouded spot; very fine 
form. 

Sultan, Fine rose, upper petals having a large dark spot; fine formed 
flower. 

Matilda. White, tinged slightly with a pretty rose, upper petals having a 
large spot. A very fine formed flower. 

Lady Palmer, Upper petals of a rosy-crimson, having a large dark-clouded 
spot. Lower petals, of a fine rosy blush. Flower of a first-rate form. 

Purpurea grandijlora. Upper petals having a large dark spot. Flower of a 
very good form. 

Mabel. Fine light blush, becoming gradually whiter to the centroi Upper 
petals having a large velvet spot. Flower of first* rate form. 

Hope. Beautiful flesh-coloured, upper petals having a large dark-clouded 
spot. Flower of a fine form. 

Guardsman, Upper petals of a fine crimson, having a large dark spot. Lower 
petals of a pretty pink. Flower of a very fine form. 

(Pelargoniums to be continued in our next.) 

Thunhergia aurantiaca, A plant eight feet high, trained to a wire frame, very 
profusely in bloom; and its beautiful orange-coloured flowers gave it a pretty 
effect This kind appears to grow much more vigorously than the buff and 
white. The plant was exhibited by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir K. Antrobus. 

Clerodendron, New Species, having bright scarlet flowers. The plant was 
six feet high. Exhibited by Mr. Bruce, gardener to Boyd Miller, Esq. 

Ixora coccinea, A plant five feet high, having twenty fine heads of its beau¬ 
tiful flowers, was exhibited by Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. Harrison, Esq. 

Gompholobium polymorphum, A plant trained to a frame three feet high, and 
near three across, most profusely in bloom ; also exhibited by Mr. Pratt, The 
plant was peculiarly striking j it deserves a place in every greenhouse or con¬ 
servatory. 

Sielodia canescens, A pea-flowered plant, of a pretty lilac colour, having a 
dark centre. 

Ixora crocaia, A plant three feet high, having numerous heads (about six 
inches across) of flowers of an orange-buff colour, producing a very agreeable 
effect in contrast with the scarlet. 

Pelargonium, Joan of Arc. A plant four feet high and six feet across, having 
more than .300 fine heads of flowers, was exhibited by Mr. Cock, of Chiswick. 
The plant was clothed with foliage to the edge of the pot, that not any portion 
of a stem could be seen. 


VISITS TO GARDENS AND NURSERIES. 

London Horticultural Society Gardens, July.— Rosa ruga and Rose de 
Lisle are trained up posts, as what is termed Pillar Roses, they grow very rapidly, 
and bloom most profusely. The flowers being large too produce a fine effect. 
Rach kind are very hardy and very suitable for the purpose. 

Jasminium revolutum, A large plant of it trained against an open wall, finely 
in bloom, its beautiful yellow and fragrant blossoms being very showy and 
agreeable. 

Yucca gloriosa, A large plant growing in a bed on the lawn was showing 
finely for bloom, the flower-stem being about seven feet high. 

V 0 L.VIII. No. 91. s 
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Ugoitrum Nepalente. The foliage ia Teiy pretty, and the plant being trained 
against the wall several feet high, shows it to advantage. 

Lavaiera triloba. This very profuse blooming plant trained against the wall 
to the extent of ten feet wide, and proportionately high, produced a very showy 
appearance. It is well worthy such a situation. 

Ziziphut vulgaris. The foliage is of a beautiful shining green, and being 
trained against the wall ten feet by eight, showed it to advantage. 

Spirea tert/olia. In a bed on the lawn there is a shrub which is about twelve 
feet high, and equally broad, in most profuse bloom. Its beautiful louse tufly 
heads of yellowish-white flowers give it a fine and peculiarly interesting appear- 
anee. The plant is a rapid grower, may be obtained very cheap, and deserves 
a place in every shrub border or bed. 

Lotus albidus. This plant was groiving in the New Conservatory. The flowers 
are somewhat larger than the well-known L. jacobaeus; white with rose-coloured 
streaks, in contrast with the old species gives a pretty efiect. 

Russelia multxfiora. The leaf much resembles that of a Gardoquia. The 
flowers are of a deep-red colour, produced very numerously, in clusters of from 
eight to eighteen. Each blossom is a little more than half an inch long. 

Solamtm lancifolium. This is by far the handsomest flowering species we ever 
saw. Each flower is about two inches and a half across; flat, of a fine blue, and 
large fine yellow anthers, giving, in contrast, a pretty effect. It deserves a 
place in every greenhouse or conservatory. It is probable it would bloom freely 
in the open &rder during summer. 

Silene laciniata. The fine scarlet flowers, two and a half inches across, beauti¬ 
fully fringed at the edges, having a strong resemblance in form to Lychnis 
Bungeana, was finely in bloom in the Conservatory. It well deserves a place 
in every greenhouse or open border during summer. 

At Mr. Groom’s, Walworth. —Ferbena Jrranania grandiflora. Similar in 
colour to V. Arran an a, but much larger flowers. 

Verbena rugosa purpurea. This variety is a great improvement on the old 
V. rugosa, the fine purple heads being very showy. 

Agapantkus umbellatus albus. This is a beautiful addition grown in contrast 
with the old blue-flowered A. umbellatus. 

Double White Chinese Primrose, This plant is well worth having, though 15s. 
is asked for a plaut. 

Agapantkus maximus. The flowers are said to be similar in form, &c., to A. 
umbellatus, but of a pretty purple colour. 

Dianthus splendidissima. Growing in the open border, and blooming very 
freely. The flowers are double, of a splendid crimson colour. It deserves a 
place in every flower border. 

Lilium atrosanguineum, 8fc, In an open bed in the grounds we saw a great 
quantity of seedling Lilies in fine bloom. They were from seed saved from 
impregnation of atrosanguineum with bulbiforum, and the reverse. The flowers 
of many of the progeny were much superior to the parent kinds, both as to size 
and colour, several of them being beautifully freckled. They well deserve a 
place in every flower-garden. 

Auriculas, The stock, in quantity and vigour, exceeds all we ever saw else- 
wheie. 

At Messrs. Low and Co., Ci apton Nursery. — Commellina, A new species 
with blue corollae, ann yellow feathery anthers, producing a very pretty effect. 

Brachycome xberidifolxa. The flowers are of a prelty star-like (aster) form, and 
aie produced in vast profusion. The centre is yellow. The plant blooms nearly 
the whole of summer. We saw it in the open border, and it merits a place in 
every flower-garden. It grows about two feet high. 

Cineraria Shawiana, The flowers are of good size, deep rose coloured, having 
a white centre, very pretty. 

Chorozema spartioides. The flowers of this new species are of a deep orange, 
having a dark spot, with a scarlet keel. It deserves a place in every greenhouse. 

Brachycome^ New Species, Another of the pretty star-formed flowering plants, 
with white flowers, equally deserving a place iu every flower-garden. 

Lilium lancifolium roseum, and punetatum. The very ^splendid specimens in 
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bloom^ growing in the border of Messrs* Loddiges, Camellia Housei are well 
worth goiog to see. The flower stems are about ten feet high. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. . 

Tuesday, August 4th.—A great number of very fine specimens of stove and 
greenhouse plants were exhibited, but the orchidaceous excelled all the rest in 
beauty and abundance of bloom ; the scent from some of these species, was so 
powerful as to be almost overpowering on first entering the room. The greatest 
novelty shown was a new species of Cobea: this genus has been hitherto seen 
in only one species, tbe Cobea scandeus, a well-known and very pretty climber; 
the species exhibited on the present occasion is a native of Mexico, with flowers 
of a pale yellow, also a climber, and called C. stipularis. A very beautiful spe¬ 
cimen of Miltonia spectabilis, perhaps one of the very best species of Orchi- 
dacesB, was shown by Mr. W. Dean, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., F.H.S. 

Mrs. Lawrence had a collection, containing a very fine specimen of Peristeria 
elata, which has received the name of the Holy Ghost plant, from the distinct 
resemblance to a dove presented by the internal part of the flower: the plant 
shown had several spikes of bloom five to six feet high. Peristeria maculataand 
Maxillaria Rollissoni: two plants of a new variety of Qongora ; two equally fine 
specimens of Oncidkim lanceanum, Acropera Loddigesii, Zygopetalum maxillare, 
Bifreuaria atropurpurea, Mahernia pinnata, Ixora cocciiiea, Glerodendron pani- 
culatum, and Melastoma malobathricum; also single specimens of Statice fo- 
liosa, and Sileue laciniata. 

Mr. Redding, gardener to Mrs. Marryatt, of Wimbledon, brought a collection 
of noble specimens of Russellia juncea, Gongora sp., Oncidium lurid urn, Epi- 
pactus palustris. Pelargonium tricolor, Crinum ^pectabile, and Tristanea neri- 
folia. 

Mr. Pamplin, nurseryman, Hornsey, a collection of Heaths, consisting of the 
following varieties, inflate, inflata alba, jasminiflora, eximia, Bandoua, ampul- 
lacea, Swainsonia ovata, ampullacea, vittata, Clu8iana,and one or two seedlings, 
the whole of them well grown and blooming freely. 

Mr. Pratt, gardener to W. Harrison, Esq., Cheshunt, exhibited a fine plant of 
Erica Eweriana, about six feet high ; also Pimilea hispida, Gesneria splendens, 
and Erica ampullacea. 

Mr. Dean, gardener to J. Bateman, Esq., had blooms of Stanhopea Ward!, 
Acropera Loddigesii, and some other orchidese. 

Mr. Young, nurseryman, Epsom, exhibited a new and handsome species of 
Gloxinia, with bright red flowers. 

Messrs. Colley and Hill, Hammersmith, two new Pelargoniums, called Cleo¬ 
patra and Ajax. 

From the Society’s garden were Trichopilia tortilis, Galeandria Baueri, Silene 
laciniata, Gasteria conspurcata, Chironia frutescens, and Portulacca Thellusonii. 


QUERIES. 

On outting down rhododendrons, and a list op some op the best pillar 
ROSES. —I should be glad to know the best time of the year for cutting down 
large Rhododendrons. 1 have some ten or twelve feet high that are geHing to 
look old and ragged, and should be sorry to spoil them by injudicious treatment. 
Any information in the next number of the Cabinet will greatly oblige 

Ju / i / 17, 1840. Azalea. 

P. S. I am wishful to procure eighteen of the best pillar Roses to replace some 
that I now have in my rosary which are not approved. I should be glad to 
have the names of those which are considered the best, and description of 
colours, &c. 

[The best time to bend down the Rhododendrons is in the Spring, when they 
are about to push shoots; the young wood that is produced often being vigorous 
has then a sufficient season to get well ripened iu, but if cut late in summer, the 
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shoots being tender are often destroyed by the severity of winter^ and the old 
plant in great danger of dying from it Such instances have come under our 
notice; but when done as early as advised success will follow. We hope some 
of our extensive Rose growers will furnish our correspondent with the list re* 
quested.— Conductoh.] 

On the brick Ahnott’s stove. —^Your correspondent in his article upon the 
** Brick Arnott’s Stove/* in the July number of the Floricultural Cabinet, invites 
inquiries; 1 will, therefore, with your permission, ask him a question or two, as 
his description (for which I thank him, as will many of your readers) does not 
exactly meet my case. The first is, what attendance does the stove in question 
require; may it be left eight or ten hours without the fire going out, as the 
common Amott stove may P Is not the removal of the ashes, the stove being 
actually among the plants, a great annoyance ? But the principal thing 1 would 
ask is, does your correspondent think that a stove of this kind may be placed 
with safety to the plants directly under the stage upon which they stand, in a 
small house like mine, which is only 14 feet long and 10 feet wide, the shelvi^ 
running from end to end, and of course no other situation could be found for it. 
Would a stove of the size described by your correspondent be too large to heat a 
house of the above dimensions ? What are the dimensions of the house in which 
your correspondent's stove is placed? Would it be necessary that the flue 
should be carried along upon the back wall, or may it make its exit at once, 
being conducted from the stove direct through the roof? Of what bore is the 
earthen pipe used for the chimney P 

All Saints, Norwich, July 16/A, 1840. N. S. 

On Black Sulphur. —In the Floricultural Cabinet*’ for May, to which I 
have been a subscriber from the first, at page 111, it is said that lime-water 
mixed with black sulphur will extirpate the white bug in hot-houses. Query, 
what is black sulphur ? we do »ot know it here. Should it not rather have been 
black soap. As I am troubled with the American white bug, an answer in your 
next magazine will oblige W. C. 

[The black sulphur is more generally known by the chemists as sulphur 
vivum, or horse sulphur. It is the impure residuum left in the vessel after pre¬ 
paring sublimed sulphur. It is often used by veterinary surgeons. If our cor¬ 
respondent cannot procure the sort, we will with much pleasure send a portion 
by post on receiving his address.— Conductor.] 

On BLOOMING Lilium sPEciosissiMUM AND L. Jafonicuh. —Having a" few 
plants of Lilium speciosissimum and L. Japonicum these three years, without 
flowering, I would thank you for directions for their successful management. 
They are growing rather strong this year; would you recommend, as soon as the 
leaves die down, to take up the bulbs and re-pot them P I am sure a good 
many of your readers would be glad to get good practical instructions for the 
culture of those beautiful plants. W. G. B. 

Cork, 15/A August, 1840. 

[We have seen very vigorous plants of the Lilies at Mr. Groom's, Florist, 
Walworth; and he informs us that as soon as the leaves have died down, water 
is wholly withheld, so as to allow the roots to rest till October, when they are 
re-potted in rich loam and peat.” By this attention we have seen splendid 
specimens in flower in his greenhouse. Some additional remarks on these and 
other fine lilies we will obtain and give in our next October number, so that our 
correspondent’s wishes shall be fully met.— Conductor.] 

On obtaining perfect seeds of Geraniums and Fuchsias, &c.— Will you, 
or some of your readers, answer the following queries ? I have a small collection 
of Geraniums, Fuchsias, &c. I wish to know the reason why I can’t get the 
seed from them. I have had Fuchsia seed stop on till about half ripe, and 
then they drop off. Whether Geraniums would keep in a frame out in the garden 
all winter, if the pots where plunged above the rims in dry saw-dust, and the 
frame covered up with mats. A Beginner. 

Northampton, July 29/A, 1840. 

[Geraniums and Fuchsias erfect seeds very freely if duly attended to. If 
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the plants are allowed td flag for want of water,—if they are soddened with an 
undue quantity of water, or be kept in a yery high degree of heat, these circum¬ 
stances will induce the seeds to drop prematurely. 

Geraniums, &c., will keep well through winter in a cool frame. They are 
preserved in many of the nursery establiskhments by having the frame sunk a 
foot or so into the ground, and that part of the frame above to be protected by a 
lining of turfy loam a foot thick or more. The pots are plunged in coal ashes, 
which absorbs moisture, and keeps dry better than saw-dust; the latter becoming 
once wet, rots, and produces a great degree of damp in the frame, causing the 
foliage to decay, and the frost to operate more readily. Straw should be placed 
over the lights six inches or more thick, upon which the mats should be laid in 
severe frost; this being done will succeed.— Conductor.] 

If some of the readers of the Cabinet, who can satisfactorily give answers to 
the many queries inserted in the May number, would do it as early as possible, 
it would very greatly oblige an Enquirer. 

[We hope some of our numerous readers will favour our correspondent. Such 
attention will, we are sure, give pleasure to the writers, and be useful to our 
readers, aud we hope satisfactory to an Enquirer .— Conductor.] 


REMARKS. 

On the Prangos Pabularia.^Ao extract from Mr. Moorcroffs Travels ap¬ 
peared some time since in the Floricultural Cabinet, mentioning it aa the food 
of all the unstabled cattle of Ladak,” suggesting the probability of its being 
valuable, if it could be introduced here; a note (it is believed) was added, stating 
that a very small quantity of the seed would be sufficient to ascertain the possi¬ 
bility of its introduction. Some years since. Dr. Fisher, Imperial Professor of 
Botany at St Petersburg, received some seeds of the Prangoi Pabularia from 
Dr. Lindley of the Horticultural Society of London, but they did not germinate, 
and the same was the case with those sowed by the Society itself in various 
ways at the same time. It is suggested that, % application to Dr. Lindley, 
some seeds might be obtained, should another importation have been received. 
The above ])articulars were accompanied by some seeds of another Prangos, 
Pt'ongos foeniculea^ (given to the writer of the letter referred to, by Dr. Fisher at 
St. Petersburg;) but it was stated that they were not fresh, and their germination 
doubtful. The enclosed have been obtained by the kindness of Lady Mary 
Cathcart; and it has been suggestted that if soaked for a night before sowing, 
it is very likely to make them grow. Mr. Harrison will perhaps be so good as to 
report their success in the Floricultural Cabinet; and should any other seeds be 
procured, they shall also be forwarded to him. 

Ju/g dihf 1840. 

[We very respectfully thank our correspondent for the favour of the above 
communication and seeds ; we have sown them, and will give the result of success 
or not, as desired. We shall feel additionally obliged by other seeds at con¬ 
venience.— Conductor.] 

Smith’s Emperor Scarlet Geranium. —At the London Horticultural Meet¬ 
ing, held in the rooms on July 6th, a truss of blooms was exhibited, and which 
was afterwards given us. We counted the flowers on this single head, and they 
amounted to 134. Each blossom is about an inch across, of a superb scarlet- 
colour. The head of flowers resembled a moderate-sized hydrangea. We have 
never seen anything near equal to it in that class of geraniums. Afterwards 
we went to the nursery of Mr. Smith at Dalston to see the plants, and we found 
a quantity of them the most robust in growth we ever saw. The foliage of the 
deepest green, a very large and thick leaf, and headed by the fine flowers, gave 
them a truly striking appearance. It merits a place in every g^een-house, 
flower-garden, or flower-room, and we ejrpecially recommend it to our readers. 
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On Seedling Geraniums. —In my last I ^ave you a description of Mr. 
Nairn^s first beautiful seedling geranium. Since which 1 sent you our local 
paper with the authorised report of our splendid May exhibition, in which you 
will see the silver medal awarded to Naim's second seedling, (not the one I 
wrote to you of,) it having lost its flower the day previous, and not shown; every 
opinion, but the judqet, gave the gold one to his in preference to the one which 
got it. On the other side 1 wdl give you a description of No. 2 and No. 3; 
for myself I can only say I never saw anything equal to them. His great skill 
in the impregnating ot his flowers, together with great good luck, will amply 
reward him this season. All but two or three that have yet opened are very fine, 
and daily something appears to astonish ; nothing of the kind has ever taken 
place in this part of the country, and, if I mistake not. he is about to show our 
Plymouth florists how he can raise seedlings and grow plants; but this exhi¬ 
bition being three times the size of any other, I shall now proceed to describe 

No. 2. Name, the Bride of Devon. —A very superb white of superior size and 
shape, the upper petals two-thirds covered with a flamed spot of black, edged 
with a beautiful purple crimson, obtained the silver medal, and considered to be 
the best white yet raised. 

No. 3. Name, the Gem of the West, and well deserving the name indeed. It is 
a brilliant of the first water, its size and shape is faultless, the upper petals 
covered with black and crimson, edged with bright rose, the under short and 
broad, of a superb light rose, with lines one half the length of the petals, the 
other half a pure white, forming a perfect gem in the centre. 

There are ninety still to open, so far it bids fair to have a complete house 
full of seedlings of the first character. £. B. 

Remarks on Dahlias, &c. —I still continue your excellent work, the Flo- 
ricultural Cabinet,*’ which (unlike many periodical works) improves in interest 
instead of falling ofiT; and 1 wish you had resumed the ** Forester’s Record^’* 
[we intend to do so. Conductor] as much yet remains to be said on the habits* 
culture, &c., of flowering, ornamental, evergreen, and deciduous shrubs; which 
are not treated of sufficiently in detail in any horticultural work 1 have yet met with. 
Loudon, it is true, in his ** Encyclo^dia of Gardening,” gives you a consider¬ 
able catalogue of them under their several heads, with their height, time of 
blooming, colour, &c.; but I have found, by experience, that many of them said 
to be hardy will not flourish within the influence of the sea air, or in very ex¬ 
posed situations. After dwindling a few years, they die,'and the cultivator loses 
both his time and money, the former of which, to an amateur wishing to im¬ 
prove the scenery immediately contiguous to his house, is probably of most im¬ 
portance. With many the price of such a work as Loudon’s is not easily spared, 
whilst, on the other hand, a sixpenny or a shilling number per month is not felt. 
1 am afraid the immense number of almost worthless dahlias which now come 
out annually, together with the squabbles of the trade, will sicken amateurs of 
giving I Os. 6d, for plants which in three years’ time are generally estimated at 
Is. If 3s. 6d. were the outside prices of all new dahlias, except such as have 
taken a certain number of single-handed first prizes as seedlings at some of the 
principal exhibitions, I should think the trade would find double the number 
of amateur purchasers for really good flowers, and they might keep up the price 
of first-rate flowers much longer. I know many amateurs who have given up 
the fancy in consequence of the difficulty of selecting from such a number of 
10s. ^d. plants, and the certain deterioration of their collections in so short a 
time. Why should a dahlia, which is so easily originated and so easily mul¬ 
tiplied, be sold at such a price ? There is some excuse for a tulip, which requires 
many years to come from the seed to perfection, and when once proved to be 
good, it keeps its price and station in the market and in the bed. In order to 
have a good collection of dahlias, one-third of them must be renewed annually, 
and those they have displaced may be thrown to the pigs, which is rather dear 
feeding at the original cost of 10«. fid. per root. 1 grow about 150 varieties, and 
I find about 20 new kinds annually scarcely sufficient to keep up a competent 
bed, to exhibit as an amateur on a very moderate scale; and this I do for the 
sake of encouraging a love of horticulture amongst those who might spend their 
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time less profitably to themselves or the commuuity at large. Any prize 1 can 
possibly get will not cover the expense of two good dahlia roots. 

Hastings* An Old Subscriber. 

[We admire the beauties of the tulip, and think that the patience and in¬ 
dustry of several years with seedlings, entitle the growers to a just remuneration, 
and which we hope our correspondent and a floral public will continue to sup¬ 
port ; but without disparaging either one or the other, we beg to express it as 
our opinion, that a first-rate seedling dahlia has an equal claim to 10s. as its 
price, as a tulip at from 5/. to 100/. The flower is more striking and orna¬ 
mental, the period of blooming, not limited to three or four weeks, but extend¬ 
ing usually to five months. If easy of propagation and culture, as our corre¬ 
spondent remarks, such circumstances put in the power of the possessor to have 
so much more of its splendour for his own enjoyment, and afibrd him the addi¬ 
tional pleasure of giving his friend a portion too. It is true the tulip is not 
cultivated for several years before its merits are proved without trouble and 
expense, nor is the dahlia. It is generally the case that many thousands of 
seedlings must be grown to obtain perhaps one (and sometimes not that even) 
first-rate flower; it must now be grown a second or a third year, in order to 
prove it, so as to send it out with confidence: if it prove good, there has been 
trou^ble and attention attending it. When first-rate formed dahlias are only 
grown, the seedlings may be expected to be good ; and if our correspondent, 
or other amateur powers, pay attention to raising seedlings, it is not only very 
interesting, but will, when a superior one is obtained, compensate for the outlay 
of a few pounds required to possess some of the new kinds ofiered each suc¬ 
cessive season* There is, too, the additional probability of obtaining something 
valuable by prizes at exhibitions. To amateurs in general the honour and 
pleasure is a sufficient remuneration.— Conductor.] 

Blue-flowered Hydrangea. —A plant was exhibited at the Lynn Horticul¬ 
tural Show, by Mr. Freestone, gardener to C. B. Plestowe, Esq., Wallington 
Hall, which had eighty-six fine heads of flowers. We hope soon to give our 
readers the mode of treatment pursued with it. 

Doubb-bLossomed Pansy.—1 do not know whether a double Pansy has yet 
been produced, but never having seen anything of the sprt, and on the possibility 
that it may be a novelty, 1 enclose a specimen of one which appeared in my 
seed-bed last year, and from which cuttings were struck. These have all re¬ 
sembled the parent plant, but the flowers are few of them as perfect in shape. 
The upper petals alone are double in any of the flowers; but there are rudiments, 
more or less developed, in many instances, of the lower petals also. If you or 
any of your correspondents can suggest any mode of treatment by which this 
effort to produce a double flower may be improved, I shall be much obliged by a 
few bints in a future number of your publication. I hope to save some seed 
from some of tbe blossoms, but of course no reliance can be placed on these. 

Florus. 

Some of the blossoms have the rudiments of a 5th and 6th upper petal. 

[We never saw before, or heard of, a Pansy of tbe kind sent us. It is quite 
a novelty, and well worth retaining. It may have originated by cross impreg¬ 
nation from the double sweet violet. At all events, if the present variety does 
not come quite double in all its parts, it would be well worth trying tbe experi¬ 
ment next stasoD, by impregnating its flowers with the farina from the Neapo¬ 
litan or Russian Violet.* We shall be glad to hear it is tried, and to know the 
result.— Conductor.] ' 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Annual flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizanthuses, Ten-Week Stocks, 
&c., now sown in pots and kept in a cool frame or greenhouse during winter, 
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will be suitable for planting out in open borders next April. Such plants bloom 
early and tine, and their flowering season is generally closing when spring-sown 
plants are coming into bloom. 

Carnation layers, if struck root, should immediately be potted off. 

China Rose cuttings now strike very freely; buds may still be put in suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Dahlias, Where the laterals are very numerous, they should be thinned out 
so as to have vigorous blooms. Towards the end of month collect seed of the 
early blown flowers. 

Mignionette may now be sown in pots to bloom in winter. 

Pelargoniums, cuttings of, may now be put off; plants of which will bloom 
in May. 

Pinks, pipings of, if struck, may be taken off and planted in the situations 
intended for bloming in next season. 

Plants of Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be divided, taking off offsets 
and planting them in small pots. 

Verbena Melindris (chamaedrifolia.) Runners of this plant should now be 
taken off, planting them in small pots, and placing them in a shady situation. 
It should be attended to as early in the month as convenient. When taken 
into a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, much of the success 
depends on being kept near the glass. 

Plants of Chinese Chrysanthemus should be re-potted if necessary; for if 
done later, the blossoms will be small. Use the richest soil. Pinch off the 
leads to cause the production of laterals, so as to have a head of flowers. 

When Petunias, Heliotropium, Salvias, Pelargoniums (Geraniums.) &c., that 
have been grown in open borders, and it is desirable to have bushy plants for 
the same purpose the next year, it is now the proper time to take off slips, and 
insert a number in a pot; afterwards place them in a hot-bed frame, or other 
situation having the command of heat. When struck root, they may be placed 
in a greenhouse or cool frame to preserve them from frost during winter. When 
divided and planted out in the ensuing May in open borders of rich soil, the 
plants will be stocky, and bloom profusely. 

Tigridia pavonia roots may generally be taken up about the end of the month. 
Greenhouse plants will generally require to be taken in by the end of the month. 
If allowed to remain out much longer, the foliage will often turn brown from 
the effect of cold air, &c. 

Plants of Pentstemons should be divided by taking off offsets, or increased 
by striking slips. They should be struck in heat. 

The tops and slips of Pansies should now be cut off, and be inserted under a 
hand glass, or where they can be shaded a little. They will root very freely, 
and be good plants for next season. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

Fuchsias, No. 1.—A Seedling raised in the Downham Nursery, being an 
hybrid from F. globosa, impregnated with F, fulgens. It is an ubuniUmt bloomer, 
and possesses a peculiar property of the calyx, reflexing back [so much as to 
show the corolla far more conspicuous than any other we ever saw, rendering it 
very shy showy. The plant is of a vigorous habit. 

No. 2.—A Seedling raised by Mr. Smith, and exhibited at the London Horti¬ 
cultural Society’s room in Regent Street, which we noticed in a former number. 
It is not equalled by any hybrid we have seen. It is of free habit, and blooms 
freely. That, with a number of others, will be offered for sale ere long, and are 
well worth possessing. We shall be glad to take orders for them for our friend, 
who deserves to be amply repaid for the novelties with which a floral public will 
doubtless be gratified. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

OCTOBER 1st, 1840. 


PART I. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ROSES FOR PILLARS. 

BY SURREYENSIS. 

Your correspondent “ Azalea” asks for a list of the best pillar roses, 
and I am glad to assist any one in the cultivation of that queen of 
plants, now rendered doubly valuable by the length of time they 
remain in bloom ; I have no doubt with care they will soon be ob¬ 
tained eight or ten months in the year, for their cultivation is yet in 
its infancy. At the head of all I place 

THE BOURBONS. 

" Madame DesfrEs.”—I know not which most to admire, the 
flower or the foliage; the former is pink, equal in beauty to the 
Provence rose, turning off to lilac; it blooms in abundance from 
June to November, 

“ Gloire de Rosamere.” —Brilliant crimson, semi-double, cupped 
petals, with the odour of otto of roses ; a most abundant bloomer. 

“ Dubourg.” —Very double, blush with a darker centre, abundant 
bloomer, and very beautiful. 

“ Phoenix.” —Brilliant crimson : this is quite new. 

“ CvTHER^E.”—Pale rose. 

MiLLfesiE.”—Light rose, double cupped petals. 

“ Old Bourbon.” —^Bright deep rose. 

NOISETTES. 

“Cerise.” —Rapid growth, bright crimson, very late bloomer, 
geini'-double. 

VoL. VIII. No. 92. T 
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“ Nankin.” —Nankin changing to pink. Most abundant bloomer 
in clusters. 

Caroline. ”-<-Pink, abundant and late bloomer, delicate foliage. 

“ Andreselle.” —Lilac, most abundant bloomer. 

“Janne Despres.” —Yellow and orange, beautiful, but rather 
tender. 

“ Lamarque.” —White, with yellow centre, also as tender as a 
Tea Rose. 

“ Yellow Banksia.” —Most beautiful, early bloomer, but 
tender. 

“ Banksia odoratissima.” —This I have not seen bloom, but I 
have a magnificent pillar of it. 

“ Camellia Rouge.” —Persons are divided as to its class; bright 
crimson, fine formed flower. 

“ Triomphe de Bolwyllen.” —^This has the appearance of a tea- 
rose, and I fear its tenderness also. Rivers’s Caliset a sempervirens, 
white. 

BOURSAULTS. 

Blush. 

Crimson, or Amadis, deep colour. 

Gracilis, bright, lilac rose. 

Inermis, bright rose. 

Elegans, crimson purple, striped. 

These are all beautiful, both in form and colour. There are be¬ 
sides the Multifloras, but they are so tender I suppose they would 
not suit “ Azalea’s” purpose. If his soil is light, let him plant them 
in November; if stiff, in open weather, in February, and put in 
when planted plenty of good rotten leaf mould. 


ARTICLE II. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME SUPERB KINDS OF PILLAR ROSES. 

BY MR. CHARLES WOOD, WOODLANDS NURSERY, NEAR UOKFIELD, SUSSEX. 

Trusting that the following inforination will be acceptable to your 
correspondent Azalea, I have ventured to annex a list of roses, which 
I can recommend with confidence. 
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PILLAR ROSES. 

Sempervirens. Adelaide d’Orleans, pale rose shaded. 

*FELiciTk PERPETUELLE, coiDpact creaiD colour. 

---— PaiNCEssE Louise, creamy white and rose- 

--*Myranthus Ranunculacea, rosy light purple, 

elegant shape. 

- *Triomphe de Bollwyler, creamy shaded white- 

Ayrshire. ^Rivers’s Queen, purplish crimson cupped. 

-Countess of Lieven, cupped shaded white. 

- Queen of the Belgians, pure white, finely scented. 

■ - Ruga, large pale flesh colour, very fragrant. 

-- ♦Splendens, shaded white, globular, large and double. 

Boursoult. *Crimson or Amadis, bright velvety purplish 
crimson, in flower now. 

-——. ♦New Hybrid Gracilis, rich bright rose. 

-Inermis, vivid deep rose colour. 

Multiflora. Elegans, small double white. 

- ^Grevillea Russelliana, purplish crimson and 

large clusters. 

-*Laure Davoust, changing from bright pink to 

pure white. 

-Superb a, bright rose pencilled. 

Musk. Princesse de Nassau, most beautiful yellowish cream! 
Hybrid Climbing. ♦^The Garland, most beautiful, changeable, 
white and pink, &c., &c. 

-♦Wells’s White, cupped, pure white, in im- 

- mense clusters, a most rapid climber. 
Bourbon, Madame D'espres, lilac rose colour. 

Hybrid China, ♦Brennus, very large red. 

-♦Blarii, No. 1., delicate beautiful rose, very 

highly scented. 

- Daubenton, vivid crimson. 

-Victor Hugo, large purplish lilac rpse, 

I have ventured to suggest the names of more than eighteen, as 
some of the above named varieties may already be in possession of 
“ Azalea.” Those marked thus ♦ are varieties I wo^ld beg more 
particularly to recommend. With respect to the beds H, E, and F, 
that your correspondent is^’desirous of filling in fhe autumn, 

T 2 
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and as it seems an object not to mix the classes, I would venture to 
recommend ten kinds of Hybrid perpetuals, for the compartment 
marked H; ten kinds of Provence roses for E, and ten kinds of Da¬ 
mask roses for F. Some of the varieties of Rosa alba are very beautiful; 
between these and the Damask roses I hardly know which to give the 
preference to, so I will annex ten names in each of the last mentioned 
classes, and leave it to your correspondent to choose accordingly. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

Coquette de Montmorency, Princesse Hel^ine, Lady Ford- 
wiCH, Maushal Soult, Clementine Duval, Queen Victoria, 
Louis Buonaparte, Madame Laffay, Comte de Paris, Gloire 
DE Guerin; this last variety is a brilliant crimson, the others vary 
from a pale to a very deep rich rose colour. 

PROVENCE ROSES. 

Ad^le de Senange, large rosy blush. 

Curled, bright rose, globular and double. 

Duchesne, very superb deep blush. 

Fringed, large rose with crested moss buds. 

Monstrous or Bullee, very large rose colour, inflated foliage. 

Reine de Provence, pale blush large. 

Spotted, deep rose, spotted, globular, large and double. 

Unique panacbk, delicate white, with rosy stripes. 

Wellington, large deep rose. 

WiLBERFORCE, brilliant bright crimson. 

DAMASK ROSES. 

Admirable blanc borde de rouge, cream colour, margined with 
crimson. 

Antigone, large compact vivid red. 

Blanche Davilliers, fine white. 

Carallie, white, with rosy centre. 

La FiANckE, flesh colour shaded with rose. 

La ViLLE DE Bruxelles, large rose colour. 

Lady Fitzgerald, light crimson, cupped and double. 

Madame Hardy, pure white. 

Painted Damask, or Leda, creamy white margined with purple. 

Madame de Maintenon, rose edged with white. 
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ROSA ALBA. 

Belle Clementine, Eliza, Ferox, Fanny Sommerson, Fe- 
licit'e Parmentier, Josephine Beauharnais, La Seduisante, 
La Remarquable, Sophie de Baviere, Victoria. 

The colours of this last beautiful section vary from white to a deep 
flesh colour. 

I hope the above list will meet the wishes of “ Azaleashouli^ 
the descriptions of other kinds be required, I shall have pleasure in 
giving them. 


ARTICLE III. 

OBSERVATIONS ON STRIKING CUTTINGS OF PLANTS. 

( Translated from a Communication hy an anonymous fVriter in the " Journal des 
Connoissattces UsuellesJ^') 

BY AMICUS. 

In the month of March, 1829, 1 disbudded several plants of the 
“ Daphne Laureola,” and left the buds scattered on the ground 
beneath. A month or five weeks afterwards I was not a little sur¬ 
prised to find that they had almost all sent out roots. This hint 
induced me to make experiments upon other plants ; and at the end 
of April I took several slips of the “ Lagerstrsemia Indica,” which 
had just burst forth, and had advanced to the length of from twelve 
to twenty lines, taking care to reserve with each a small portion of 
the parent bark. I then stripped them to the extent of seven or 
eight lines from the base upwards, and planted them in a pot filled 
to the depth of two inches with broken potsherds, and above with a 
compost, two years old, of willow mould, the refuse of the vintage, 
and pit-sand well washed. They were then well watered, and 
placed in a hotbed under a bell-glass, and care was taken to shade 
them and give them air when necessary. The first fortnight several 
damped off from the glass, not having been properly attended to; 
but on the twenty-second day after they were planted, I found that 
the rest had passed from the herbaceous to the half-woody state, 
and the terminal bud seemed to announce that there would shortly 
be a rise of the sap. Six days after this I pricked them out into 
small separate pots, and discovered that each had made a thick tuft 
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of roots, and twenty-seven out of thirty-eight succeeded completely. 
I tried the same plan, and with equal success, upon four varieties of 
the “ Metrosideros,” upon the “ Melaleuca,” “ Clethra Arborea,” 
and “ Magnolia Grandiflora,” besides Acacias and Roses. By this 
means I have obtained a considerable number of plants fit for sale in 
the course of six or seven months, remarkable for their strength and 
beauty, and from eighteen to twenty-four inches in height. 

This simple method, I think, may be applied to all kinds of 
plants; and, as I have never seen it alluded to in any horticultural 
work, I venture to think that, if you consider it worth publication, 
it may be of some service to practical gardeners. 


ARTICLE IV. 

AN EASY AND SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF PROPAGATING THE 
TREE P^ONY, BY MONS. MAUPOIL, OF DOLO, ON THE 
BRENTA, IN ITALY. 

(Tramlafedfrom ike Journal des Connaisoancso UoueUeo?^) 

BY AMICUS. 

In the month of April I take off (close to their origin) the young 
shoots which show for flower, at which time they are about five, six, 
or eight inches long. After having stripped off most of their leaves, 
and cut off the flower-bud, I plant them in a northern aspect, and 
cover them with a frame and a bell-glass. The neirt day I water 
them; but as the situation is, of course, moist, the Waterings need 
not be frequently repeated. Great care must be taken to prevent 
the growth of moss, and, therefore, it is desirable to give them a 
little air Occasionally from sunrise till seven or eight o’clock in the 
morning. By the following month of October they are well rooted, 
and they may then be planted out, or left where they are, if they have 
sufilcient ground-room. By this method I do not lose above one 
cutting out of twelve. Experience has taught me that the young 
and vigorous shoots which have no flower buds do not strike so well; 
ahd the reason seems to be, that the suppression of the bud causes 
an increased determination of sap to the base of the cutting. 
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ARTICLE V. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF STOVE PLANTS IN WINTER. 

(^Extracted from a Paper read before the Horticultural Society,') 

BY A NORTH BRITON. 

All plants are naturally subject, in a certain extent, to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of winter, spring, and summer. It follows, therefore, that, in 
a state of cultivation, something analogous should be followed by the 
cultivator in imitation of those changes. To keep tropical plants at 
a high temperature during winter, when there is little sunshine, is to 
excite their growing principle at a period when they should rather be 
at rest; and where such a practice is followed, the plants become 
drawn up, weak and leafless, in consequence of the perpetual, or, we 
may say, in this instance, unnatural,, stimulus to excitement which 
the application of heat produces. It appears, from practice and 
observation, that the temperature of the plant stove should be kept 
as near to from 60 to 65 degrees as possible during the dark days of 
winter, for all that is then required is to prevent the plants from 
being checked or chilled by cold during that season; so that, as 
spring naturally comes on, a further, but gradual, stimulus may be 
given them by additional heat, and most particularly during the day. 
Water must not be entirely withheld, particularly from some 
species; but a much less quantity of it is necessary than when the 
plants are in a growing state, and able to decompose a greater portion 
of that element. Some species require none for several weeks to¬ 
gether ; and such may be ascertained by their habits of growth, and 
are of the herbaceous and bulbous sorts. As these naturally ripen 
their foliage in autumn, (or at whatever other season,) and appear to 
die down to the ground, they should be observed, and collected as 
near together as circumstances will admit of, and a suspension of 
watering should then gradually take place, and be continued in till 
they begin to show signs of vegetation in spring, when they should 
be again supplied as usual. Some species, which require very little 
yrater during winter, do not lose their leaves, nor die down to the 
surface of the pots; but it is only observation on the part of the 
cultivator that can direct him in these instances when to water, and 
when to withhold it. It is (as we have repeatedly observed) one of 
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those cases in horticulture for which rules may be laid down, but 
not wholly without exceptions, and must entirely rest on the judg¬ 
ment of the cultivator. Steaming the stove during winter is a 
material feature in the best management of such plants, and should 
be scrupulously attended to, both to soften the atmosphere of the 
house, as well as to prevent the increase of insects, particularly the 
red spider, which is sure to make its unwelcome appearance in a 
high and dry atmosphere. The most eligible time for steaming the 
house is in the evening, when the flues are hottest, and it is per¬ 
formed by pouring water on them, which generates steam readily. 
In time of severe frost, this operation may be performed during the 
day, or dispensed with for a few days altogether. The quantity of 
water required to produce a suflSciency of steam depends on a variety 
of local circumstances, such as the size of the house, the way in which 
the water is put on the flues, &c.; but it may be safely asserted, that 
more than is necessary is often used when it is poured on them by 
random, or done in too hurried a manner. In steaming all sorts of 
hot-houses, as well as in their whole management, it can only be 
expected to be well done when the operator feels an interest or 
pleasure in doing it. A few minutes more spent in applying it regu¬ 
larly and leisurely over the whole surface of the flues will do more 
good than sluicing a hogshead of water over the house in a careless 
manner. During the winter months very little ventilation is required 
in these structures; for, unless the house be unusually well glazed, 
and in complete repair, a sufficiency of fresh air will find its way into 
it between the laps of the glass and other openings; indeed greater 
care should be had to the exclusion of cold air during winter than to 
its admission. The plants are, for the most part, (as observed above,) 
in an inactive state, and, therefore, not in want of those gases which 
compose certain parts of atmospherical air, and which are' found so 
necessary for them when in a growing state. 

September 15//t, 1840. 
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ARTICLE VL 

ON. RAISING THE SOLLYA HETEROPHYLLA FROM SEEDS. 

BY REV. W. PROCTOR, EI.VINGTON RECTORV, NEAR YORK. 

Among the queries of one of the recent Numbers of your very useful 
publication, the “ Floricultural Cabinet,” I find one requesting 
information as to the mode of raising the seeds of the Sollya Hetero- 
phylla. I have a plant, which flowered profusely in a pot in 1838, 
and produced a great number of seed-pods : these remained on the 
plant during the winter, kept in a cold frame. They ripened the 
following summer; and I sowed them about April in the present 
year in a compost of leaf-mould, peat, and rotten dung. For a long 
time there appeared no sign of vegetation, though I kept the pot in 
which the seeds were sown in a cucumber-frame.In th^ latter end 
of June I perceived some plants appearing, in form like the seed- 
leaves of the carrot; but they did not seem to thrive, and several of 
them died off. I removed the pot into the open air, and in a few 
days after the plants came up, and grew very vigorously. I trans¬ 
planted them into small pots, when they had grown about one or two 
inches high, and they are in a healthy, thriving state. My old plant 
produced seed-pods again last y^ar, which ripened this spring. I 
preserve the seed in the pod until I purpose sowing it. The Clianthus 
Puniceus has seeded with me under the same treatment, and the 
seeds have grown very freely. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON PROPAGATING THE TROP^EOLUM TRICOLORUM. 

BY A COTTAGER, 

Should a few remarks on the propagation of Tropseolum Tricolorum 
from seed be of service to the very numerous readers of the “ Flori¬ 
cultural Cabinet,” I here send to you; and should you think them 
worthy of a place in your valuable Cabinet, you are quite at liberty 
to place them there, having been very successful in raising plants 
from seeds. The following is the method to be adopted:— 
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Take the seeds and place them in the pans belonging to the pots 
commonly used in gardens, filled with water, and let them soak for 
two or three days, till the shell which surrounds the interior of the 
seed will come easily off. After removing the shell, which requires 
to be done with great nicety, or you will injure the principal point of 
the seed, prepare some pots, filled with some good rich compost, 
composed as follows: two parts good decayed leaf-mould, one part 
hazel loam, and the fourth part of equal portions of bog-earth and 
sand, which mix well together ; then fill the pots about three parts 
full, or rather more, of this mixture; then place the seeds on the top, 
(not too many, or you will not be able to remove the plant after it has 
formed a tuber,) and fill the remaining part with fine white sand, 
giving it a gentle pressing. Then remove the pots to the cool green¬ 
house, and place them in as shady a place as you possibly can, without 
anything being kept too close to them. Keep the pots always in a 
damp state; but mind when you sow the seed to place plenty of 
drainage at the bottom. As soon as some of the plants appear above 
the soil about one or two inches, take a small stick, and lift the seed 
from the soil, moving as little as possible the other soil, or you will 
injure the remaining seeds. Pot the young plants into die size pots 
called thumbs, which afterwards treat the same as for old plants in a 
growing state. The seedlings thus raised will flower the succeeding 
summer, and the year following make good established plants. 
Should any further remarks on them be required, I should be very 
glad to send them. 

August 30^A, 1840. 


ARTICLE yill. 

A DESCRIPTION OF SEEDLING GERANIUMS. 

BY J. B. 

Blushing Maiu, Pontey’s, a very delicatift blush ground, with fine 
crimfeoti spot, and a bright vermilion flame to the edge of the upper 
petals \ a tiruly striking fitst-rate variety, with large showy trusses. 

Rival, Ponley’s, dark rbse ground, large and of fine form, the 
upper petals covered with a beautifiil splash ; form and habit first 
rate. 
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Beauty of Bath, Salter’s. Its nearest ally appears to be the Sylph, 
but it is said to possess a larger blotch, and being equally free to 
bloom as the Sylph, will be a more ornamental variety than the pre¬ 
sent favourite. 

Rival King, Salter; form and colour much the same as Gaines’s 
King. Its prolific habit of flowering, atid the greater brilliancy of 
colouring, constitute the chief merit of this variety, and renders it 
much superior to the King. 

Peril of the West, Lyne’s; a beautiful blush, having a pretty light 
centre, and a very dark splash, shaded off with scarlet, and covering 
nearly the whole of the upper petals; form and habit excellent. 

Picta Perfecta, Lyne’s. This flower is a deep peach coloured 
pink; the centre light, with a decided dark spot on the upper petal : 
the ground colour is remarkably vivid and striking; form and habit 
very superior. 

Queen of England, Lyne’s; a Very delicate pink flower, with a 
beautiful pure white centre, reaching half way down the under petal, 
and breaking suddenly off, so as to be quite distinct from the ground 
colours; the upper petals are partially covered by a splendid black 
splash, which shades gracefully off into the ground colour; form 
and habit very good. 

London, September Idth, 1840. 


ARTICLE IX. 

A LIST OF THE BEST KINDS OF PILLAR ROSES. 

BY MR. H. MCMILLAN, WESTERHAM; KENT. 

Your corresj^ondent “ Azalea ” wishes for a list of the best Pyramid 
Roses. He should have said what the soil was, and whether wet or 
dry; also if the Roses get hurt by spring frost at his situation^ as 
there are many Roses of the Isle de Bourbon and Noisettes that 
make fine Pyramid Roses, as well as some of the Hybrid China, but 
Which, in some situations, get injured. However, I send a list of 
very rapid-growing ones, viz., 

1. Ayrshire Queen, shaded crimson. 

2. ■ ■ ' » myrrh scented, creamy blush. 
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3. Ayrshire Ruga, pale flesh coloured. 

4. - Crimson Ruga. 

5. - Lovely Rambler, bright pink. 

6. - Alice Gray, white. 

7. Sempervirens, New, cream coloured. 

8. -Mademoiselle d’Euphraisie, cream, back of the 

petals pink. 

9. --Myranthus Ranunculacea, rosy light purple. 

10. -Adelaide d’Orleans, shaded pale rose. 

11. Multiflora Laure Davoust, changeable pink. 

12. -Superba, pencilled rose. 

13. -Crimson Grevillii, purplish crimson. 

14. Boursault Amadis, or Crimson, bright purplish crimson. 

15. -Gracilis, bright purplish rose. 

16. -Elegans, purplish crimson, with white stripes. 

17. Hybrid Climbing, Wood’s Garland, changeable lilac and blush. 

18. -Madame d’Arblay, white. 

Your correspondent cannot do better than fill the three beds with 
the best of the following classes: Rosa Alba, Damask, and Provence, 
or China, in one bed, as they will keep flowering all the autumn. 
Should your correspondent wish for further information, I will give 
him all he wishes. 

Wester ham, September \%th, 1840. 


PART II. 


LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

NOTICED IN BOTANICAL REGISTER. 

Gatasetdm monachanthcs (roseo^album).—From Para, bloomed in the 
Glasgow Botanic Garden. Flowers white, with a lip tipped, and banded with 
red. 

Catasetum mtantrus (spinosumY-^From Brasil, the flowers like C. barbatum, 
but somewhat larger, and of brighter colours. Bloomed in the Glasgow Bot. 
Garden. 

Aquilegia vragrans.— From North India, A hardy perennial. Flowers 
very fragrant, of a pale straw colour. 

Aquilegia fubivlora. —From the Himmalayan mountains. A hanly 
perennial. Flowers of a pale purple, scentless. 
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Hardbnbrrgia DiGiTATA. —From the Swan River Colony. A greenhouse 
twiner^ with handsome flowers produced in a dense raceme. 

Anagalus altehnivolia. —From Rio Janeiro. It has bloomed in the fine 
collection of Sir W. Lemon ut Carclew. An herbaceous plant, with trailing 
shoots. Flowers yellowish, tinged with pink. 

Stanhopba Baukeuii. —A variety of S. Wardii, very handsome, without the 
eye>like spots of the latter, and the anterior of the lip of a delicate white. It is 
very fragrant too. 

Bracuycohb iBBRiDiFOLiA. —From the Swan River, raised by Mrs. Wray of 
Cheltenham. It is a hardy annual, of the natural order Compositae, with finely 
cut leaves like the Nigella, and flowers of a very deep blue. It grows about a 
foot high. There is a white variety too not yet introduced. 

Hibiscus Wray.®.— From Swan River, raised too by Mrs. Wray. The plant 
is a handsome greenhouse shrub. The flower about five inches across, of a pretty 
lilac colour. This is doubtless a very valuable acquisition. 

Angr.®cum BiLOBUM. —An orchidea from Cape Coast Castle. It has 
bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are produced in pendent racemes, 
of a snow white, slightly tipped with pink. 

Epiubnurum I.ANCIFOL1UM. —From Mexico. Bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. 
Flowers like E. Cochleatum, but the lip is a pale yellow striated with deep 
purple. 

Dbnurobium hbrbacbual —From the East Indies. Bloomed in the Messrs. 
Loddiges’s. Flowers green. 

Oncidiux ramosum. —From Brazil. Bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. A 
very fine flowering species, of a pale yellow colour. 

SenizoNOTUS tomentosus. QiSynonym. Spirea Lindleyana.) — From the 
Northern provinces of India. A handsome shrub, having the appearance of 
Spirea Sorbifolia. It has not yet bloomed in Hort. Society’s Ganien, but Dr. 
Lindley remarks that specimens he has seen are in large panicles. 

Ophelia purVurbscens. —From the Northern parts of India. An herbaceous 
plant, with starry like pink coloured flowers. It is probably only annual, and 
likely to be hardy. 

Spirea rotundivolia. —From Cashmere; appears to be hardy, and quite new 
to this country. It has not yet bloomed in the Hort. Society's Garden. 


PROM PERIODICALS. 

Allium ccbrvlkum. —^Blue Leek. (Bot. Reg. 51.) Liliacess. Hexandria 
Monogynia. From the salt plains of Asiatic Russia, near the Irtisch river, and 
found tw on the Altai mountains, where it blooms profusely in May and June. 
It is a bulbous plant, growing about half a yard high, quite hardy. The flowers 
are produced in a globose umbel of two inches iu diameter, each flower being 
near half an inch across, of a beautiful bright blue. It blooms freely in the 
beds of the garden of the London Horticultural Society* 

Aphblandra chistata. —Crested. (Pax. Map^. Bot. 173.) Acanthaceae. 
Didynamia Angiospermia. A hot-house plant ut great beauty, when properly 
grown. We have seen several ^leodid specimens exhibited at the Horticultural 
Society’s show at the Chiswick Garden during the present year. The plant is of 
vigorous habit, similar to the old and well known Justicia coccinea. The 
flowers are produced numerously in dense spikes, each blossom being up¬ 
wards of two inches long, of a rosy-scarlet colour. The plant may be obtained 
at most nurseries at a very cheap rate, and certainly deserves a place in every 
plaut stove. 

Azalea Indica, VAtt.—VBriegata. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 175.) Ericacea. Peu- 
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tandria Monogynia. This beautiful variety, it is probable, is ^ hybrid raised 
between the common white flowered and one of the pink or kinda It is, how¬ 
ever, one of the handsomest. The plant is a very free hloomer. The flowers are 
large, the ground colour of a pretty pale-pink, spotted with a deep red.^ The edges 
of the petals are white, forming a margin of about a quarter of an inch. Tro 
plant may be had at most of the public nurseries, and certainly deserves a place 
in every collection of this truly beautiful and profuse flowering tribe. 

Catasbtum iNTEGBRRiMUM. —Entire lipped. (Bot. Mag. 3823.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria, sent by Mr. Skinner from Guatemala to the noble col¬ 
lection at Woburn, l^e flowers are produced in a long raceme, they are lar^, 
sepals men tinged with purple, labelium green outside tinged with purple, in¬ 
side yeUow blotched with deep purple. 

Glbmatis Montana. —Mountain Clematis. (Bot. Reg.^ 53.) ^nuocu- 
lacese. Polyandria Polygynia. From the Himalayan motmtains. It is a hardy 
climber, growing rapidly and blooming most profusely. Certainly few plants are 
more beautiful than is this in April, May, and June, when its snow-white blos¬ 
soms, tinged with a delicate pink, are produced in large clusters, and in such 
plenty as to appear an entire mass. Lady Amherst first brought the plant into 
this country, and it was then distributed under the name of Clematis odorata. It 
is a most suitable plant for a trellis, arbour, &c., and deserves a place wherever 
it can be admitted. We have grown it for the last two years, and can recom¬ 
mend it with confidence. 

Cynoglossvm longiflorum. — Long flowered Hound’s Tongue. Bora- 
ginaceae. Pentandria Monogynia. A hardy perennial plant, growing about half 
a yard high, and blooms very freely from May to August. Tlie flowers are pro¬ 
duced nmnerously in long erect racemes. Each blossom is about an inch long, and 
three quarters across the mouth. On the outside of a pretty blue, inside red. 
The plant deserves a place in every flower garden. It is readily increased by 
seeds or division pf the roots. When raised uom seeds fhe plant dqes not bloom 
till the second year. It was introduced into this country by Dr. Royle, from 
seeds received of the Hon. East India Company, and colleded in Casb^^ 

DB|.PHiinuv SiNBNBE, VAN. Flobbtflenq. —'Douhle flowered Chinese Lark¬ 
spur. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 171.) The single flowered was introduced n^r twenty 
years back: it is a very beautifulfloweiing species, growing froin six inches to a 
foot high, blooming most profusely, and its splendid blue flowers produce a flue 
effect. This kind deserves a place in every flower garden, and as it can be 
obtained by seeds, and sown as an annual, it well merits attention. The double 
flowered variety, however, exceeds the fomier in brilliancy, though it does not 
bloom quite so profuse. It appears to be a perennial, growing and blooming 
freely in the open border. In order, however, to succeed well, it requires to be 
occasionally transplanted to another situation. This is required with some 
others of the Delphiniums, or they too are very liable to perish. The present 
plant is readily increased by division early in spring, or by slips taken off when 
the shoots are three or four inches high, inserting them under a glass. 

Dsmurobiuh DavoNiuii.r—^The Duke of Devonshire’s Dendcobium. (Pax. 
Mag. Bot. 168.) Orchidacese. G 3 niiaDdria Monandria. Discovered by Mr. 
Gibson, the Duke of Devonshire’s Collector, on the Khoieea hilto, hanging from 
trees in excessively dense woods, at about 4500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The plant introduced to the noble collection there last Apil and May. The 
flower stems are very slender, drooping at the extremities, jointed ; nodes rather 
distant. Flowers most frequently produced in clusters of three, each flower being 
near three inches across. Sepals uf a cream colour, having a considerable dash 
of pinkish-purple. Petals fringed at the edges, cream-coloured, with less of the 
pink tinge, but has a stain of a deeper hue at the points. Labelium cream- 
coloured, beautifully fringed at the edges, having a lar^ orange blotch on 
either side of the centre. One of the loveliest flowering prchidess yet intro¬ 
duced, and we think it is most appropriately associated with the name of the 
noble and distinguished patron of horticulture, his Grace the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. The plant deserves a place in every collection. 
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Framcoa KAM08A. —White flowered. (Bot. Mag. 3824.) Francoacece. 
Octandria Monogynia. Di8COvere4 at Valparaiso by Mr. Cuming. It is as 
hardy as the now well-known F. app^diculata, adorned with spikes of pretty 
white flowers. 

Gausandra Baueri, Bauer’s Casquewort.—(Bot. Reg, 49.) Orchidacese. 
Gynandria Monandria. Originally discovered in French Guiana by Martin, 
more recently by Mr. Ross, the Collector of George Barker, Esq., at Kisatipa, 
ten leagues from Melacatapec. The flowers are produced in terminal racemes, 
each blossom being a little more than two inches across. Sepals and petals of 
a yellowish^gpreen, slightly tinged with brown. Labelluns whitish, tinged with 
purple outside, yellowish inside with a deep purple lip. 

Monochanthus Lonoivolius. —Long leaved Monk flower. (Bot. Mag. 
3819.) Orchidaceae. GynandriaMonandna. (Synonym Catasetuui longifolium.) 
Introduced from Demarara, and bloomed in the collection of T. Brocklehurst, 
Esq., the Fence, near Macclesfield. The flower scape is pendent, bearing nume¬ 
rous flowers, each flower being near two inches across. Sepals and petals of a 
rosy purplish-green. Lip of a most beautiful rich orange outside, dappled with 
orange-red, the edge of the mouth each side having a deep reddish fringe, and 
at the apex a shorter fringe of a deep blood colour. It is a very interesting 
and pretty flowering species. ^ 

Passiflora verruoipsra. —Warted Passion flower. (Bot. Mag. 52.) Pas- 
sifloracese. Monadelphia Pentandria. A greenhouse climber, very probably a 
native of Brasil. It is very like P. edulis and P. incarnate. The flowers are 
curious and pretty, like all the tribe, but want richness of colour. They are 
white with a deep purple corona. 

Rodriqubzia crisfa. —Crisped sweebscented. (Bot. Reg. 54.) Orchidaceae. 
Gynandria Monandna. From the Organ Mountains of Brazil. It has bloomed 
in the fine collection of Messrs. Loddiges* The flowers are produced in a 
dense raceme, each blossom being about an inch across, of a duir sea-green, 
edged with a yellowish colour, slightly crisped. They are most delightfully 
fragrant, resembling the perfume of Primroses. 


PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Exhibited.— A fine specimen of Russellia juncea was shown by Mr. Davis, 
gardener to Sir Simon Clark, Bart., F.H.S., presenting a mass of bloom about 
three yards round, and four to five feet high. Mr. Davis also sent a large Pro¬ 
vidence pineapple, weighing 9lb. lOoz., a basket of Muscat of Alexandria grapes, 
and a dish of peaches in three varieties. 

A collection of plants from Mrs. Lawrence contained Peristeria pendula, a 
new species of Lselia, Curcuma Roscoeana, Catasetuin tridentatum, a new var. 
of Catasetum, Oncidium papilio, Peristeria cerina, Ejpidendrum ciliare, K. fleri- 
bundum, Erica speciosa, E. verticulata, and E. Aitonia. 

From Mr. James Rigby, of Stanhope Nursery, Old Brompton, a new variety 
of Catasetum, with flowers of a pale green. 

From Mr. George Phillips, gardener to the Misses Trevor, of Tingrith, near 
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Wobuni) a collection of blooms from several species of. Zinnias, Combretum 
purpureum, and Mandevilla suaveolens, and some pineapples. 

From Mr. Robert Buck, of Blackheath, a new and rather pretty light-coloured 
Amaryllis, from the Cape of Good Hope, and a dish of grapes from the Deccan 
vines, which, like those shown on a former occasiuUj though ripe to appearance, 
were very deficient in flavour. 

From Mr. Head, of Worthing Nursery, some seedling cherries, resembling the 
Morello in size and colour, but very inferior in flavour. They were grown on a 
wall with a west aspect; 26 of them were found to weigh half a pound. 

From Mr. W. Buck, gardener to the Hon. Fulke Greville Howard, F.H.S., 
grapes of the following fends:—^Tokay, Grange’s seedling, and the Finger or 
Horn grape. 

From Mr. Chapman, of Vauxhall, a dish of black Hambro’ ^apes. 

Mr. D. Brewster, gardener to Colonel Lindsey, of Ballacarns, Fifesbire, sent 
twd pots of jelly and jam, made from unripe grapes—both tolerably well- 
flavdured. 

Plants—Odontoglossum Uossii, Phaius albiis, Catasetiim ciirinum, Zygope- 
talum maxillare, a new species of Thrift, called Armeria fusciculata, a native of 
Corsica, nearly hardy, but requiring the protection of a frame in winter. 

Ci^ flowers—Ceanothus azureus, ditto pallidus, Physianthus albicans, Malva 
Mauritiana^ 

Pears—Franc real d’6tc, Yutte, Hessel, Chair a’Dame, Ambrette d*4t6, Sum¬ 
mer Bergamot, St. Pierre. 

Apples—Gravenstein, Summer Golden Pippin, Le}'den Pippin, Mason’s 
White, Manx Codlin. 

Plums—Reine Claude Violette, Virgin, Damas blauc. Pond’s Seedling, 
Dianree'rouge, Wine sour. 

Nectarines—Violette Hative, Elruge. 

Peaches—George the Fourth, Bellegarde. 

The Knightian medal was awarded to Mr. Davis, for the Providence pine, and 
Banksian medals to Mr. Buck, for the Deccan grapes, to Mrs. Lawrence for 
Curcuma Roscoeana, and to Mr. Parsons for Ripley Queen pines. 


Sept. 15tb.—Dr. Henderson, Vice-president, in the chair. 

From Mr. Henderson, nurseryman, of Pine Apple-place, £dgeware-road, was 
a fine specimen of vEschynanthus grandiflorus, which had b^n treated as an 
orcbideous plant, a cutting having been last year struck on a stump of a tree, 
and suspended in the stove, where^it flowered abundantly. 

Messrs. Lee and Co., Hammersmith> sent a hybrid Ipomea, raised from 
Sellowii, impregnated with Horsfallii. 

Mr. Christie, of Clapham-road, exhibited a bloom of Cereus triangularis, a 
species nearly related to the night blooming Cereus, and which usually blooms 
and fades between sun-set and sun-rise ; the present flower, however, by some 
accident, remained fit for show during the day. 

From Mr. Hugh Low, of Clapton, were some pretty plants from the Swan 
River, one a new species of Borouia, and a Stylidium suxiflagoides. 

From Mr. Fielder, gardener to William Linwuod, £sq., F.H.S., a Moscow 
Queen Pine, weighing 4 lb. 9 oz. 

From Mr. Robert Buck, of Blackheatb, two vines in pots, of different varieties 
of the Deccan grape introduced some years back by Colonel Sykes; and a 
branch of Coe’s Golden Drop Plum. 

Some drawings were exhibited by Miss M. Beloe, on rice-paper, a substance 
which, although so called, is not composed of rice; but of the pith of a species 
of Hibiscus, cut by the Chinese into thin slices and pressed. 

From the Society’s Garden were exhibited:— 

Plants of Cattleya intermedia, ditto Harrisoniaua, Oncidtum Papilio, Dendro- 
lium alpestre, Zygopetaliim intermedium, Gardenia Rothmannii. 

Cut flowers.—A collection of Dahlias, ditto of Roses, Lupiuus Hartwegii, an 
annual species from Mexico, Malva Mauritiana, Pentsteinon gentianoides. 
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Statice scoparia, ditto ditto prsecox, ditto latifolia Isevis, aud Hclianthus 
orgyalis. 

Pears.—Drapiez d*et6, Waterloo, Ambrosia, Washington, Poire Figue, and 
Dunmore. 

Apples.—^Wormsley Pippin, Transparent de Christ, Autumn Pearmain, 
Reinette de Laak, De Lande, Baleborodova, Marmorter Sommer Pepping. 

Plums.—Downton Imperatrice, and Quetsche, which becomes when dried the 
German prune. 

Cherry.—Bigarreau tardif de Hilclesheim, an abundant bearer, and one of the 
latest of the hard fleshed kinds. 

Knightian medals were awarded to Mr. Henderson, for ^Eschynanthus gran- 
diflorus, and to Mr. Fielder, for the Moscow Queen Pine. 

Lord Prudhoe was proposed a member of the Society, and being the son of a 
peer of the realm, was elected forthwith. 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Dahlia Show of the above Society took place at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens on Tuesday, Sept. 15th. The blooms, both of Dahlias and Heartsease, 
were better than could have been expected this rather unfavourable season. 
There were, too, some well-grown plants. The prize of five sovereigns offered 
by Mr. Widuall, of Granchester, for the bloom of any yellow Dahlia, was 
awarded to Mr. Dalton, of Tooting, for a bloom of Cox*b Defiance. The Hearts¬ 
ease, both stands and seedlings, contained a great many good flowers, and at¬ 
tracted a large portion of the unusually numerous company. Messrs. Paul and 
Son,.of Cheshuut, exhibited a tray of Roses of great beauty and variety fur this 
late period. Mr. Chapman, of Vauxhall, had some exceedingly fine Black 
Hambro* Grapes. Extra prizes were recommended by the judge for Apples and 
Pears, to Messrs. Baldwin, John Gaines, Bursil, and Lee. The collection of 
Vegetables shown by Messrs. Gaines and Martin were larger and better grown 
than on any previous occasion. We were unable to obtain the names of many 
productions. The following prizes were awarded 

AMATEURS. 

Dahlias, best 24—1. The gold medal, Mr. Headly, of Stapleford, near 
Cambridge; 2. Large silver, Mr. Burrtip, of Camberwell; 3. Middle silver, Mr. 
Humber, of Southall; 4. Small silver, Mr. Prockton, of Bermondsey. 

Best 12—1. Large silver, Mr. Hale; 2. Ditto, Mr. Cook; 3. Middle silver, 
Mr. Hunt; 4. Ditto, Mr. Green; 5. Small silver, Mr. Smith; 6. Ditto, Mr. 
Wildman. 

Asters, best 12—Small silver, Mr. Dalton. 

Heartsease, in stands of 24 varieties—1. Large silver, Mr. Edmonds; 2. 
Middle silver, Mr. Walden; 3. Small silv^, Mr. Hall. 

Best collection of Cut Flowers—1. Middle silver, Mr. Davis ; 2. Small silver 
Mr. Bushell. 

gentlemen's oardeneks. 

Best collection of Miscellaneous Plants, not to exceed 24 pots (Orchideous 
Plants excluded)—l.The gold medal, Mr. Coutts; 2. Large silver, Mr. Atlee, 
for Correa speciosa, Siphocampylus bicolor, Polygala obcordata, Gesneria spleu- 
dens, Crowea saligna, Manuettia glabra, Erica grandinosa, £. Boweana, E. 
Irbyana, Witsenia corymbosa, Selago Gilesii, Thuubergia auraiitiaca, Statice 
puberula,Polygala grandifiora, Elychrysum proliferum, Boronia pirmata, Fuchsia 
giobosa, Gomplocarpus fruticosus ; 3. Middle silver, Mr. Payne; 4. Small 
silver, Mr. Lane. 

Cockscombs, best 12—Middle silver, Mr. Bloxam. 

Dahlias, best 24—1. Large silver, Mr. Mountjoy; 2. Ditto, Mr. Syred; 3. 
Middle silver, Mr. Moiilock; 4. Ditto, Mr. Bourne; 5. Small silver, Mr. Wat¬ 
son ; 6. Ditto, Mr. Bennett. 

Asters, best 24—Small silver, Mr. Foster. 

V 0 L.VIIL No. 93. u 
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Heartsease, in stands of 36 varieties—1. Middle silver, Mr. Fisher; 3 Small 
silver, Mr. Foster. 

Best collection of Cut Flowers—1. Large silver, Mr. Inwood; 2. Middle 
silver, Mr, Coope; 3. Small silver, Mr. Merely. 


NURSERYMEN, MARKET-GARDENERS, AND FLORISTS. 

Dahlias, best 50—1. The gold medal, Mr. Mountjoy, of Ealing; 2. Large 
silver,Mr .Willmer, of Sunbury ; 3. Ditto, Mr. Catleugh, of Chelsea; 4. Middle 
silver, Mr. King; 5. Ditto, Mr. Gaines, of Battersea; 6. Small silver, Mr. 
Girling, of Stowmarket; 7. Ditto, Mr. T. Bock. 

Best 24—1. Large silver, Mr. Thompson; 2. Middle silver, Mr. Henbrey, 
Croydon ; 3. Small silver, Mr. Stockwell, Walworth. 

Asters, be^t 36—Small silver, Mr. Paul. 

Best collection of Miscellaneous Plants—1. Large silver, Mr. Chandler, of 
Vauxball; 2. Middle silver, Mr. Jackson, of Kingston; 3. Small silver, Mr. 
Fairbairn, of Clapham. 

Best collection of Roses in bunches—Middle silver, Mr. Paul. 

Heartsease, in stands of 50 varieties—1. Large silver, Mr. Thompson; 2. 
Middle silver, Mr. J. May, of Edmonton, for the following varieties, Ward's 
Amulet, ditto Apelles, dittq Anne Maria, ditto Beauty of Enfield, ditto Captain 
Cook, ditto Charles XII., ditto Conqueror of Europe, Lovegrove’s Coronation, 
Thompson’s Coronation, Ward’s Crimson Shakspeare, May’s Don John, Page’s 
Duke of Wellington, Ealing Hero, Eclipse, Glover’s Edwin, May's Egyptian 
Prince, ditto General Picton, Glory of Enfield, Grace Darling, Grand Monarch, 
May’s Hero, Hon. Mrs. Adams, May’s Imogene, Lidgard’s Jewess, May's King 
Leopobl, Willmer’s Lady Fuller, BurLy’s Lord Nelson, May’s Maid of Judah, 
ditto Manlius, ditto Marc Anthony, ditto Peter Dick, ditto Helen Maegregor, 
ditto Dandie Dinmont, ditto Melpomene, ditto Mistake, Pond’s Napoleon, 
Walter's Natolia, May’s Orpheus, ditto Pallas, ditto Pandora, ditto Plenipo, 
Harris’s Pilot, May’s Polyphemus, Mountjoy's Queen Victoria, Mav’s Rival 
King, ditto Sir John Rae Reid, ditto Sir William Wallace, ditto Vitruvius, ditto 
Wonder, Yarico. 

Best collection of Cut Flowers—1. Middle silver, Mr. Fairbairn; 3. Small 
silver, Mr. Denyer. 


OPEN TO ALL CI.A8SB8. 

Best Specimen Plant—1. Large silver, Mr. Cooper; 2. Middle silver, Mr. 
Jackson ; 3. Small silver, Mr. Bonbas; 4. Ditto, Mr. Jackson. 

Best collection of Orchideous Plants in Flower—Large silver, Mr. T. Banks. 
Best Seedling Dahlia of 1839, not less than 4 blooms—1. Middle silver, Mr. 
Catleugh, for a scarlet-coloured, called Eclipse; 2. Small silver, Mr. Widnall, 
Granebester. 

Best ditto of 1840, single bloom—1, Middle silver, Mr. Allchin; 2. Small 
silver, Mr. Widnall. 

Best Seedling Heartsease—Mr. J. May, for Peter Dick. Extra prize recom¬ 
mended for Mark Anthony, (May’s). 

Best four sorts of Fruit (excluding Grapes and Pines)—1. Large silver, Mr. 
Lane; 2. Middle silver, Mr. Embleton; 3. Small silver, Mr. Lee. 

Best basket of Grapes—1. Middle silver, Mr. R. J. Chapman, Vauxhall; 2. 
Small silver, Mr. Andrew. 

Best Pine—Middle silver, Mr. Andrew. 

Best collection of Vegetables—1. Large silver, Mr. J. Gaines, Battersea; 2. 
Middle silver, Mr. Martin, Millbank. 


EXTRA PRIZE OP FIVE SOVEREIGNS OFFERED BY MR, WIDNALL. 

For the best single bloom oi any yellow Dahlia, named, and hitherto sold out 
—Mr, Dalton, of Tooting, for Cox’s Defiance. 
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CAMBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL FETE. 

The show was arranged in the grand avenue of the gardens of St. John’s Col - 
lege, and extended the whole length, and, with the magnificent arms of the 
college at the end, worked in dahlias, had a very beautiful effect. The arms of 
the college are those of England and France quarterly in a bordure; and though 
the azure of the latter could nut, of course, be accomplished with dghlias, so as 
to please the herald, yet a very near approximation was made. The badges, too, 
of the college, at the sides of the arms, merit great commendation. The next 
best device was a giant butterfly, in dahlias, which really vied in beauty with 
** the Admiral’* species, so great a favourite with the naturalist. On a long 
board also were the words May Floriculture meet its due reward,” every letter 
being worked in different coloured dahlias ; it was a very pretty object, meeting 
the eye on entering to the bowling-green. In the middle of the bowling-green, 
on a massive oak octagonal table, was a splendid crown in dahlias ; and we 
may remark that this is the first attempt we have seen to make a crown of these 
flowers that has completely succeeded; every part was proportional, and the 
colours chosen those best adapted. There was also an Indian warrior’s cloak, 
or a lady’s mantelet (it might be called either), very curiously worked in laurel 
leaves, which deserves commendation, at least, for its novelty. A splendid Cor¬ 
nucopia had a very pleasing eff*ect. The band in attendance was very efficient. 

The following is a list of the prizes, as read by the Rev. T. Lund, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s :— 

The Cambridge Cup, 24 dahlias—Messrs. Brown, of Slough, near Windsor. 

First Class, 36 dahlias—1, £10. Messrs. Brown, of Slough ; 2, £7. Mr. Wid-, 
nail; 3, £5. Mr. Headland; 4, £3. Mr. Beauford, of Biggleswade ; 5, £2. Mr. 
Mountjoy, of London. 

Second Class, 24 dahlias—1, £7. Rev. William Skinner, of Rushdeu ; 2, £5. 
Mr. Beauford, of Biggleswade ; 3, £3. Rev, A. Newby, of Tilbrook, Beds ; 4, 
£2. William Hogg, Esq., of Biggleswade; 5, £1. Mr. Richard Headly. 

Third Class, 12 dahlias—1, £4. Mr. Jasper Taylor ; 2, £3. Mr. John Spar¬ 
row ; 3, £2. Mr. J. Newman, of Botirne ; 4, £1. Messrs. Hudson. 

Fourth Class, 3 dahlias—1, £1. Mr. John Boning ; 2, 15#. Mr. Sutton, of 
Biggleswade; 3, 10#. Mr. Edward Wright, of Grantchester; 4, 5#. Mr. Daniel 
Moore, of Grantchester. 

Fifth Class, the best dahlia—1, £1. Mr. Widnall; 2, 15#. Mr. Brewer; 3, 
10#. Mr. John Boning; 4, 5s. Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, 

Sixth Class, 3 seedlings of 1839—1, £1. 10#. Mr. Widnall; 2, £1. 5s, ditto; 
3, £1. Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury; 4, 15#. Messrs. Brown, of Slough; 5, 10#. 
Mr. Girling, of Stowmarket. 

Seventh Class, 1 seedling of 1840—1, £1. Messrs. Hudson ; 2, 15«. Mr. Furze, 
of Bedford ; 3, 10#. Fred. Hogg, Esq., of Biggleswade; 4, 5#. Mr. Beauford, of 
Biggleswade. 

Device in dahlias or other flowers—1, £1.10#. Mr. Widnall (St. John's College 
Arras); 2, £1. Mr. J. Rickard (Emperor of Morocco Butterfly); 3, lOs. 
Mr. Robert Ellis (a splendid gigantic crown). 

Motto in dahlias or other flowers—1. £1. 10#. Mr. Widnall (May Floriculture 
meet its due reward); 2, £1. Mr. Robert Chandler (Faith, Hope, aud Charity, 
and Cornucopia). 


ROYAL CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The autumn meeting of this national Scottish society was held on Thursday, 
the 3rd of September, when a great Dahlia competition took place,- and pre¬ 
miums were awarded for the finer fruits of the season. The show, both of 
flowers and fruits, was extensive and excellent. They were exhibited to the 
public from two till five o’clock, and filled two marquees or tents on the lawn. 

In Dahlias, which formed the grand object of the day, a separate corapetit on 
of twenty flowers was held between nurserymen among themselves, aud between 
the practical gardeners of private gentlemen among themselves. 

The first Nurserymen’s prize was awarded to Messrs. Thomas and William 
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Handasyde, Fisherrow, whose flowers were—^Hero of Salisbury, \ irgin (^cen, 
Dane Croft Rival, SquiVs Amulet, Rival Sussex, Argo, Metella, Rhoda, Grace 
Darling, Optima, Girling’s Evadne, Lady Kiniiaird, Model of Perfection,Duchess 
of Devonshire, Ruby, Emulator, Rienzi, Rosalie, Brte’s Rosa, and Marquis of 
Lothian. Another prize was voted to Messrs.Eagle and Henderson,Edinbiirgh, 
who produced Squib's Purple Perfection, Dodd’s Mary, Marquis of Lothian, 
Queen of Sarum, Duchess of Richmond, Francis, Hope, Lady Dunglass, 
Springfield Major, Climax, Grace Darling, Rienzi. Banks of the Tyne, Seedling 
of 1839 (not named). Unique, Beauty of the Plain, Seedling (not named), 
Wallace, and Beauty of Sevenoaks. 

For the Practical Gardeners’ prize there were nine competitors, and the com¬ 
mittee therefore made four awards. The medal was assigned to Mr. Wm. Thom, 
gardener to David Anderson, Esq., of St. Germains, whose kinds were Rival 
Sussex, Amato. Unique, Hero of Sevenoaks, Virgin Queen, Marquis of Lothian, 
Suffolk Hero, Royal Standard, Homer, Bree’s Rosa, Topaz, Sir Henry Fletcher, 
Essex Rival, Horwood’s Defiance, Egyptian King, Duchess of Devonshire, Model 
of Perfection, Eva, Lady Powlet, and Springfield Rival. The second prize was 
voted to Mr. Peter Thomson, gardener to J. J. Hope Vere, Esq., of Craigie- 
hall, for Lady Middleton, Dod^s Mary, Bowlingreen Rival, Egyptian King, 
Grace Darliqg, Conqueror, Hope, Mountjoy’s Rosa, Bree’s^ Rosa, Unique, mar¬ 
quis of LotKian, Lord Howe, Rienzi, Birmingham, Premier, Monarch, Virgin 
Queen, Beauty of the Plain, Lady Dunglass, Duchess of Devonshire, and Rival 
Sussex. A third premium was awarded to Mr. George James, gardener to James 
Balfour, Esq., of Pilrig; and a fourth to Mr. James Lindsay, gardener to Patrick 
Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar, Brechin. 

The show of Carnations was also very rich. The medal was found due to 
Mr. John Young, gardener to Sir James Gibson Craig, Bart., of Riccarton., 
whose flowers were—Fair Helen, Ive’s Leopold, Falstaff, Lady of the Lake, 
William the Fourth, Cannon’s Flake, Miss Mitford, Byron, Rob Roy, Countess 
of Airlie, Ramsay’s Favourite, and Wild’s Perfection. A second prize was 
awarded to Mr. John Young, gardener to Thomas Oliver, Esq., Newington 
Lodge; and a third to Mr. Peter Brown, gardener to John Sandeison, Esq., 
Dundee; both collections being admirable. 

To Messrs. Sang, of the Kirkaldy Nurseries, a premium was voted, for a fine 
flowering specimen of the curious and rare epiphytal climber, jEschynanthus 
grandiflorus: the first time it has been seen in flower in Scotland. 

A collection of Seedling Fuchsias, hybrid between F, fulgens and F. grandi- 
flora, seed sown only five months ago, was sent by Mr. Thomson, Crwgiehall; 
and another collection, raised in East Princes-street Gardens, was communicated 
by Mr. Scott, Nurseryman. 

A rich collection of Seedling Carnations, raised at South-hill, Burntisland, hy 
Miss Cecilia Wemyss, was much admired; as was also a very fine set of Seed¬ 
ling Picotees, raised in Drylaw garden. 

Several promising Seedling Dahlias were exhibited; but no premium had 
this year been offered for seedlings. One raised by Mr. Alexander Macdougal, 
gardener, Beech wood, seemed remarkably good. 

The thanks of the meeting were, voted to William Grierson, Esq., for a dona¬ 
tion of tracts on Bee Culture by Cottagers; and to Robert Smith, Esq., for a 
large living specimen of Cereus Coulteri, lately imported. Likewise to Messrs. 
J. Di^son and Sons for many beautiful plants exhibited, doing great credit to 
Mr. Kelly, their cultivator; among which two very splendid Cranium plants 
deserve to be particularised, a Foster’s Rosa and a Speculum mundi, both about 
eight feet in circumference around the branches, although the plants were not 
two feet high, and both well clothed with flowers; to Mr. John Henderson, 
gardener to Sir George Campbell, Eden wood, for elegant Seedlings of Phlox 
Drummondii; to Messrs. Sang, of Kirkaldy, for a splendid collection of Carna¬ 
tions ; to Mr. Peter Gammell, Hermitage, lor fine China Asters and French and 
African Marigolds ; to Mr. Butters, at Olive Bank, for curiously-striped Dahlia 
flowers; to Mr. David Foulis, Woodhouselee, for fine Hollyhocks; to Messrs* 
Handasyde, who gained the first prize for Dahlias, for an additional collection 
of sixty flowers, and for choice striped French Marigolds and^ China Asteis 
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Thanks were also voted to Mrs. Brown, Primrose Bank; and to Mr. Lothian, 
Hope Park, for very lari^e and beautiful specimens of Jargonelles; also to Mr. 
Low, gardener to Robert Cadell. Esq., Hailes, for a beautiful cluster of the 
White Muscat Grape, weighing 3lbs. 


NORWICH AND NORFOLK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The prizes were awarded as under:— 

The 25 Guinea Silver Cup—Messrs. Brown, of Slough, for Amato, Suffolk 
Hero, Ne plus Ultra, Robert Burt, Springfield Rival, Metella, Utopia, Nicholas 
Nickleby, Le Grand Baudine, Windmill-hill Rival, Hope, Maria, Squib’s De¬ 
fiance, Springfield Purple, Unique, Regina, Beauty of the Plain, Rival Sussex, 
Eva, Maresfield Rival, Duchess of Richmond, Rienzi, Grace Darling, Penelope, 
Bontishall, Defender, Annot of Lisle, Pickwick, Doctor Syntax, Cox’s Defiance. 

The second prize in this class, being the entrance money paid—Mr. Church, 
of Burnham, for Advocate, Dane Croft Rival, Eva, lanthe, Amato, Glory of 
Plymouth, Lady Dartmouth, Suffolk Hero, Meteor, Egyptian Prince, Coronal, 
Lady Wetherel, La<ly Middleton, Miss Johnstone, Horwood’s Defiance, Cox’s 
Defiance, Pickwick, Beauty of the Plain, Rival President, President of the West, 
Duchess of Richmond, Nicholas Nickleby, Countess of Pembroke, Grand Turk, 
Royal Standard, Advancer, Unique, Windmill-hill Rival, Climax. 

The 10 Guinea Amateurs’ Cup—Robert Copeman, jun., Esq., for Essex Rival, 
Optimo, Conductor, Meteor, Ne plus Ultra, Henrietta, Cupped Crimson, Jones’s 
Francis, Rival Sussex, Cox’s Defiance, Rival President, Pamplin’s Bloomsbury, 
Amato, Virgin Queen, Rienzi, Beauty of the Plain, Pickwick, Argo, President 
of the West, Lady Bathurst. 

Second prize, being the amount of entries—R. Overman, Esq, for Metella, 
Advancer, Unique, Springfield Rival, Miss Johnstone, Hylas, Beauty of the 
Plain, Rival Sussex, Duchess of Richmond, President of the West, Windmill- 
hill Rival, Suffolk Hero, Glory of Plymouth, Girling’s Contender, Lewisham 
Rival, Amato, Lady Middleton, Grace Darling, Eva, Optime, 


QUERIES. 

On the treatment ov Geraniums, &c. —I am aware that splendid specimens 
of Geraniums are obtained by the new mode of culture ; but is it possible that a 
plant of Joan of Arc” could have attained the height of four feet, and a 
diameter of as stated in the present month’s Cabinet ? Was not six feet in 
circumference meant ? If no mistake has been made, cannot you obtain, for 
the benefit of your subscribers, an account of Mr. Cock's method of growing the 
plant, and particularly the time that elapsed between striking the cutting, and 
exhibiting it ? A full description of some of the best hybrid Fuchsias would aUo 
be very acceptable, especially those which partake of the glowing tint of fulgens. 
When will Mr. Smith’E seedlings be offered for sale ? "Was there not a new 
species exhibited in London this spring by Mr. Standish, which obtained a medal, 
though not in bloom ; has it since blossomed, and what are its flowers like ? 
Where can ** Bignonia Tweediaua,” and Silene laciniata,” be purchased Y 
Is the latter plant of a dwarf habit, and easy of cultivation ? Will ** Ipomea 
Horsfallia ” grow and blossom in a conservatory P An early answer to these 
questions will much oblige A Devonian. 

[The description we gave of the Geranium was correct. We will apply to 
Mr. Cock for the particulars of his mode of treatment, and give it in aii early 
Number. We will give particulars of a number of Fuchsias in the November 
Number. Mr. Smith’s will be offered early next spring, we can supply any 
orders. 

We saw at the Horticultural Exhibition in the London Horticultural So¬ 
ciety’s Garden a plant somewhat resembling the F. fulgens in habit, hut (^iiite 
distinct; it was not in bloom, hut we did not know it belonged to Mr. Standish ; 
we have sent to Mr. Standish for information as to its blooming, &c. Silene 
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laciniata we can supply, it grows about half a yard high. The Bignonia we 
will inquire about. The Ipomea will do in a warm conservatory, but blooina 
later in the summer than in a plant stove; it is, however, far surpassed by the 
I. Learii. a more rapid grower, and a much more profuse bloomer. Both, how¬ 
ever, well deserve a place wherever they will flourish.— Conductor.] 


REMARKS. 

On Abutilon Vitifolium, &c. —Having been a subscriber to your Cabinet’’ 
from its first commencement, I think it is but proper to correct any error into 
which that useful publication may inadvertently fall. 

In the notices of new and rare plants appears under the head Nurseries, &c. 
No. 18, September Number, Abutilon Vitifolium. Three plants were raised from 
seeds five years since by Captain Cottingham, Belfleld, near Dublin. It is per¬ 
fectly hardy, stands in an open exposed situation, not on a south border. The 
foliage is larger than any vine leaf, evergreen, and now upwards of eight feet 
high, growing rapidly. 

It is in truth a noble evergreen, perhaps the greatest ornament to our pleasure 
grou44s yet introduced. 

There are also growing in the open air, in the same gentleman’s gardens, 
Ceanothus Azureus, covering nearly thirty feet of wall, Carmichaelis Australis, 
Vestia Lycioides, Escalonia Rubra and Alba, Philladerphus Gordoniana, toge¬ 
ther with many others hitherto supposed to be tender. 

Dublinf September 14, 1840. 

On the Pranqus padulahia.— -Mr. Vigne (Personal Narrative of a visit to 
Ghuyris, Kabul, and Afghanistan) says, I have long supposed the Silphium of 
Arrian to be the Prangus of Mr. Moorcroft. At least, 1 know of nothing else 
that is so husbanded as food for cattle, excepting perhaps the willow-leaves in 
Kashmir. It is in favour of this theory that the Prangus was well known to 
the ancients as a gigantic species of parsley. 1 have seen it growing at a 
height of 6000 feet in Kashmir, and in ranges between that and 8000 feet. 1 
find that Dr. Royle is of the same opinion. He informs me that the seed of 
the Prangus {Prangus pahularid) is brought down by the northern merchants, 
and sold in the bazaars of Northern India under the name of Fiturasalyon,” 
to which name, in Persian works, is attached a translation of the description of 
the Petroselinon, or rock-parsley.—Diosc. lib. 3. § 77.) Mr. Masson, 

I think, told me that he imagined the Silphium to have been the scented worm¬ 
wood (Artemisia) which is so common throughout the East. 1 did not find it 
(the Prangus) on the Suliman range, though perhaps it may exist there.”—See 
page 100, 101. 

It has been ascertained that the Prangus Pabularia has been tried on a large 
scale and in various ways in 'England j but no instance of the germination of 
the seeds has occurred. Probably it has been imperfectly preserved, damaged, 
or too dry ; would it be impossible to procure from some person on the spot a 
sample carefully collected, and preserved, BXitii judiciously forwarded ? The pre¬ 
sence of the Northern Indian army may afford some facilities at present, by 
means of friends and connexions of scientific individuals on the s})ot. 

Tuanscriber’s Note. 

[We sowed the seeds sent us, but none appear to vegetate yet. By a power¬ 
ful microscope we found a grub had destroyed the seed we examined.— Con¬ 
ductor.] 

Pillar Roses. —Several of our correspondents have obligingly attended to 
the request of Azalea in giving a list of Pillar Roses; to what has thus been 
given, we extract the following descriptions from Mr. Rivers’s excellent publica¬ 
tion, ‘The Rose Fancier’s Guide,’ a new edition of which has recently appeared, 
and in which are many additions to what was in the first edition. We strongly 
recommend the work to all rose fanciers. 

“ The Bourbon Robe (Rosa Bourboniana).—^It is now, perhaps, about twelve 
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years since a beautiful semi-double rose, with brilliant rose-coloured flowers, 
prominent buds, and nearly evergreen foliage, made its appearance in this 
country, under the name of the ‘ L’lle de Bourbon Rose,’ said to have been im¬ 
ported from the Mauritius to France, in 1822, by M. Noisette. It attracted 
attention by its peculiar habit, but more particularly by its abundant autumnal 
flowering: still such was the lukewarmness of English rose amateurs, that no 
attempts were made to improve this pretty imperfect rose by raising seedlings 
from it, though it bore seed in large quantities. This pleasing task has been 
left to our rose-loving neighbours the French, who have been very industrious, 
and, as a matter of course, have originated some very beautiful and striking va¬ 
rieties, and also, as usual in such cases, have given us rather too many distinct 
and fine-sounding names attached to flowers without distinctive characters. In 
a little time we shall be able to rectify this very common floricultural error. 
Many fables have been told by the French respecting the origin of this rose. 
The most generally received version of one of these is, that a French naval 
officer was requested by the widow of a Monsieur Edouard, residing in the island, 
to And, on his voyage to India, some rare rose, and that, on his return to L’lle 
de Bourbon, he brought with him this rose, which she planted on her husband's 
grave: it was then called Rose Edouard, and sent to France as * Rose de ITle 
de Bourbon.’ This is pretty enough, but entirely devoid of truth. Monsieur 
Breon, a French botanist, and now a seedsman in Paris, gives the following 
account, for the truth of which he vouches;—‘ At the Isle of Bourbon, the inha¬ 
bitants generally inclose their land with hedges made of two rows of roses, one 
row of the Common China Rose, the other of the Red Four Seasons. Monsieur 
Perichoii, a proprietor at Saint iBenoist, in the isle,- in planting one of these 
hedges, found amongst his young plants one very different frdm the others in its 
shoots and foliage. This induced him to plant it in his garden. It flowered the 
following year; and, as he anticipated, proved to be of quite a new race, and 
differing much from the above two roses, which, at the time, were the only torts 
known in the island* Monsieur Br^on arrived at Bourbon in 1817, as botanical 
traveller for the government of France, and curator of the Botanical and Natu¬ 
ralization Garden there. He propagated this rose very largely; and sent plants 
and seeds of it, in 1822, to Monsieur Jacques,gardener at the Chateau de 
Neuilly, near Paris, who distributed them among the rose cultivators of 
France. M. Br6on named it ‘ Rose de I’lle de Bourbon;’ and is convinced that 
it is a hybrid from one of the above roses, and a native of the island. Owing to 
the original being a hybrid, the roses of this family vary much in their charac¬ 
ters : those that retain the leading features I have termed true Bourbons. I shall 
now notice and describe a few of the most striking and distinct varieties of this 
very charming group; and begin with Armosa, quite a new variety, very double 
and perfect in the shape of its flowers, which are of a delicate rose-colour: the 
plant is of medium growth. Augustine Lelieur is a charming rose, a true Bour¬ 
bon, so vivid and so beautiful that it cannot be too much recommended; its 
flowers are very erect and bell-shaped, and as fine in October as in June. Cen- 
tifolia is a rose equally fine, but quite different in colour, which is delicately 
pale, something like the old Celestial Rose: its flowers are more double than 
those of Augustine Lelieur, and quite pendulous from their weight; also a true 
Bourbon. Diaphane is a small high-coloured rose, almost scarlet. This is not 
a true Bourbon, but a very pretty rose, of dwarf growth, adapted for the front of 
a border. Dubourg is also *a hybrid Bourbon, of a different character to the 
last, as it is very robust and makes long shoots, generally terminated 'by a fine 
cluster of fiowers: in rich soils this will make a fine pillar rose. Due de Gram- 
mont is also a hybrid Bourbon, very dwarf in its habit, with flowers of fine shape, 
and very double, inclining to purple. Earl Grey is a genuine Bourbon Rose, of 
first-rate excellence, with large and double fiowers, of a fine rose-colour, and the 
plant of compact though vigorous growth; its flowers have a fault too common 
with these roses; they do not open well. Faustine is now an old variety; but a 
very pretty little rose, very dwarf in its habit, with flowers of that silvery-pale 
blush, so peculiar to some varieties in this group.” 

• Whence the name often given to the Common Bourbon Rose of Bourbon Jacques.” 

{To he contintted,') 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 

Plant stove. —Plants of Cactuses that have 1>een kept in the open air or 
greenhouse^ now put into the stove, will bloom immediately. 

Gubbnhouse-plants. —Those plants that were removed into the greenhouse 
last montli, should have plenty of air given them every mild day; but the 
lights should be close shut up at night, also when cold, damp, wet, or other bad 
weather prevails, excepting a little at the doors about the middle of the day. 
The plants should not be watered in the broad-cast manner, as it is termed, 
but should be attended to singly, so that no plant may be watered, but what is 
actually dry. To water in the evening is detrimental to the plants, and ou^ht 
to be avoided. Camellias, if wanted to flower early, should now be placed in a 
stove. 

Flower garden, &c. —Auriculas must now be removed to their winter 
quarters and all .dead leaves picked off. Carnation layers potted off should be 
placed for protection during winter. Offsets of the herbaceous kinds of Calce¬ 
olarias in ^ds or borders should now be potted off. Cuttings of all green¬ 
house plants that have been grown in the open border, in beds, &c. such as 
Heliotropes, Geraniums, shrubby Calceolarias, should be taken off as early as 
possible in the month, and be struck in heat, in order to have a supply of beds, 
&c., the next year. Hyacinths and other bulbs should be potted early iu the 
month for forcing. Seeds of Schizanthus, Stocks, Salpiglossis, aud similar 
kinds of plants wanted to bloom early next season, should be sown the first 
week in the month in pots, and be kept from frost during winter. Perennial 
and biennial flowers may be divided, and planted off where intended to bloom 
next year. A cover of soil round the roots should be given to Dahlias, lest a 
siiddeu frost coming should injure the crown buds. Seeds of all kinds of flowers 
not ]^et gathered should be collected early iu the month, or they will be liable 
to injury by frost. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

The ver^ pretty hybrid Pink was raised by Mr. James Moore, gardener to 
Miss Garnier^s, Wickham, Hants, from seed obtained from Dianthus superbus, 
impregnated with the China pink. The plant is quite hardy, more vigorous 
than the China pink, aud the colouring is much deeper. It has too the delight¬ 
ful fragrance of that species. It merits a place in every flower garden. 

PoTENTiLLA Garneriana. —This is by far the most beautiful of the Poten- 
tillas we have seen. It was also raised by Mr. Moore, who is entitled to the 
thanks of a floricultural public fur his industry and success in obtaining the 
plants figured in our present Number. The Poteutilla is quite haidy, grows 
vigorously, and is a most profuw bloomer. It certainly deserves to be iu every 
flower garden, where it would be an ornament from May to November. 

Anaoallis .—This very pretty Pimpernel has been raised by Mr. Joseph 

Plant, Florist, Cheadle, Staffordshire. We are very glad that Mr. Plant’s m* 
dustry in raising beautiful hybrid plants is crowned with such success. His 
unrivalled shrubby Calceolarias, Gladioluses, Auagallises, &c., have for several 
years been some of the greatest ornaments to the flower garden, and very justly 
entitle him to the support of a floricultural public, aud which we doubt nut he 
will, as heretofore, continue to rrceive. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

NOVEMBER 1st, 1840. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS.' 


ARTICLE 1. 

REMARKS ON THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LABOURS OF THE LANDSCAPE AND ARCHITECTURAL GAR¬ 
DENER, 

BT MR. J. MAJOR, KN08TK0RPB, NE.iR LESD8. 

In order to prevent the numerous errors which so frequently confront 
the landscape gardener in his profession, from the improper manner 
in which the house, stables, offices, and other accompaniments, are 
placed, allow me, through the medium of the Floricultural 
Cabinet, to suggest the propriety of his being called in conjointly 
with the architect to fix these sites, because he ought to be the 
proper person to judge as to the best views and general scenery over 
which the house is to preside, and the point for the principal entrance 
to which he has to direct his approach. Moreover, in fixing these 
sites, the landscape gardener takes into consideration the quantity of 
land that would be necessary for pleasure ground, kitchen garden, 
and planting for shelter; and to have the offices, stables, yards, &c., 
so arranged as not to interfere with the privacy and interest of these 
grounds, and also in a manner to admit of disagreeable objects being 
screened out \i^ith planting. To be more explicit, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning two examples at present under my superin¬ 
tendence. To one of these places I was called in to arrange plans 
for the formation of the grounds, &c. The site for the house was 
fixed, and the plans arranged for the buildings, and, to my great 
annoyance, the back part of the house, stables, yards, &c., were 
VoL. VIII. No. 93. X 
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placed to occupy a great portion of an undulated and very interesting 
part of th^ground, and the only part that was sufficiently retired for 
the pleasure ground^ which |eft no douht, had the ^ artanged plan 
been adopted, the whole place would have been entirely spoiled: 
the best entrance would have been amongst the back premises, the 
gates and lodge within twenty yards of the front door, and the kitchen 
garden in view of the principal living rooms; but however, no ope¬ 
rations had yet commenced. I changed the position of the house, 
and fixed the gates a few hundred yards from it, and formed an inter¬ 
esting drive through the grpundst and placed the kitchen garden out 
of view from the house, and so as to be approached in connexion 
with the pleasure ground. With regard to the other place, I have 
not been so fortunate. Here I found a mansion with three beautiful 
finished fronts, all void of a carriage entrance : this was placed in 
the centre of the back part of the house, in right angles with a large 
wing, forming the kitchen and various offices, within twelve feet of 
the centre of the portico. To this I had to make my approach ; and 
of all the miserable blunders 1 have had to encounter, this is the 
worst. The projecting wing prevents the carriage being drawn 
nearer to the centre of the portico than from six to eight feet. I 
might mention numerous defective cases which have come under my 
notice; but sufficient has been adduced to show that, were the land¬ 
scape gardener consulted in the first instance, such glaring evils 
would be prevented; and I may add, much might be saved in both 
trouble and expense. 

J. M. begs to refer to his advertisement in this number, on his 
method of heating forcing compartments; the formation of ponds, 
lakes, &c. 


ARTICLE II. 

ON TH* CULTURE OF GI^ENHOUSE AZALEAS (AZALEA INDIOA). 

AY UR. WILLIAM CHlTTY, STAMFORD HILL, NBAR LONDON. 

Observing that very little is said respecting the cultivation of 
Greenhouse Azaleas throughout the pages of your invaluable Maga¬ 
zine, and conceiving there is some little ambiguity in the mode of 
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treating them as stated by Mr. Menzies at page 8 of the first volume, 
I have presumed to send you an account of their treatment for ibser- 
tion (if you deem it ^rmthy) in your truly interesting and very 
instructive Magazine. 

As soon as the plants have done fiowering, if shifting is necessary, 
prepare some compost mould for them in the following proportions: 
two-thirds bog earth, one-third well decomposed tree-leaf mould, 
and one-twelfth sharp silver sand: they must not be sifted, but well 
chopped and btoken with the spade; any lumps remaining inay be 
broken with the hand. Having a pot a size larger than the one the 
plant to be shifted has been growing in» and washed clean inside and 
out, then proceed to pot the plant, taking cbre the dminage is well 
attended to, for upon this depends in a very great measure the success 
of the plant. In potting, I think it an advantage to place the centre 
of the ball rather lower than the mould at the outside of the pot, and 
form as it were a little basin inside, aS by this means the whole mass 
of roots is benefited by the water given from time to time 5 and if 
the drainage is effectually performed, the water will pass through as 
freely and quickly as when the plant is potfed high in the pot. The 
plants being potted, place them in the stove, where attention mUst be 
paid to watering when necessary. They will be very much benefited 
by being syringed all over at least once a day ; and in sunny days 
they will require to be syringed three or four times ea^h day. With 
this treatment they will grow amazingly, and in the course of six or 
eight weeks will have made shoots from three to nine inches in 
length. They must be kept in the stove till the flower-buds for the 
ensuing year have attained the size of a small pea, which can easily 
he ascertained by feeling the ends of the shoots; they should then be 
placed in the greenhouse for ten days or a fortnight to harden, when, 
if the weather is suitable, they may be placed out of doors in a cool 
airy situation, till the time for taking in the general stock of green¬ 
house plants. 

Where the plants have bloomed so profusely as almost to exhaust 
them, tie some moss round the principal stems, and keep it con¬ 
stantly moist; this will cause them to break regularly and grow 
freely. 

Where there is hot the convenience of a stove, 1 would recommend 

x2 
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that the plants be kept in the greenhouse till the buds are well set; 
and should this happen so late that there are but two or three weeks 
for them to have the advantage of the open air, still setting them out 
will be found highly serviceable. 

If the foregoing particulars are attended to, the evil spoken of at 
page 215 of the sixth volume of the Floricultural Cabinet will 
be of very rare occurrence, for the roots are emitted in such abun¬ 
dance as completely to fill the pots; and instead of being liable to 
perish from over-watering, it will be almost impossible to give them 
enough, the close mass of thirsty roots absorlnng an almost incre¬ 
dible quantity of moisture. Treated as above described, all the 
species and varieties of this splendid tribe will answer the most san¬ 
guine wishes and expectations of the cultivator; and I think it is 
impossible to bloom some of the sorts properly, as Phcenicea, Smithii, 
and others, under any other mode of treatmentinstead of producing 
here and there a flower, as is commonly the case, the Phcenicea will be 
one entire mass of bloom, expanding its brilliant purple flowers from 
two and a half to three inches across, and commanding the admiration 
of all who behold it. 

Where it is required, and the stock of plants is sufficient, the 
blooming season may be protracted from September till June. 

I hope the above remarks will be found useful to some of the 
readers of the Cabinet. 


P.S. Allow me to suggest, that I think it would give an impulse to 
the cultivation of those splendid and increasingly interesting flowers, 
the Chinese Chrysanthemums, if you would publish a double number, 
containing six or eight correct engravings of the very best varieties of 
this admirable flower; also specifying the habit of each, and whether 
flowering in the early, middle, or late season. 

[We will give the matter our attention; and having obtained a 
new assortment from the continent, which are very highly spoken of, 
should there be any of superior merit, we will not fail to have correct 
figures given.— Conductor.] 
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ARTICLE III. 

ON THE RHODANTHS MANGLESII. 

BY A. B. 

I BEG to call the attention of your readers to an annual n'hich is 
generally classed among the tender ones, and on that account does 
not arrive at. the perfection it otherwise would. I have at present a 
plant of that annual ‘‘ Rhodanthe Manglesii ” in bloom, on which 
there are upwards of sixty blossoms, which in the heat of the day all 
expand at once, and from its beautiful pink colour is very showy in 
the front part of the border. In 1839,1 raised some plants under 
glass, and kept them in the same place when in bloom. This year 
I raised them in the same manner, but turned them out into the open 
border in May, where I have found them quite as hardy as most other 
annuals. 

[Some time back we grew the Rhodanthe and Leptosiphon densi- 
floTUS in pots for spring ornament, which succeeded admirably: we 
recommend the plan to our readers. The method practised was to 
sow the seed in autumn, and keep the plants in a dry cool frame or 
cool greenhouse through winter; and in April, May, June, and July 
they bloomed profusely in the greenhouse, and were highly orna¬ 
mental. Since then the plan has been adopted in two of the London 
nurseries with very great success. We saw numerous pots of plants, 
near two feet high, quite a mass of bloom. With our correspondent, 
A. B., we strongly recommend the culture of the Rhodanthe both in 
pots and open borders, and equally so the Leptosiphon, which, when 
sown in autumn and bloomed in pots in the greenhouse or conserva¬ 
tory, or a room window, is so superior in the size and beauty of its 
blossoms to what is usual in the open bed as scarcely to be known to 
be the same plant.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE IV. 

ON THE CULTURE OF HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS. 


BY A KENTISH MAN. 

The autumn season being the best time for increasing the Herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias, I send my mode of treatment, which has been 
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eminently successful, for insertion in an early numl)er of the Flori- 
CULTURAL Cabinet. 

During October and November all those off-shoots that are under¬ 
most throw out a quantity of small rootlets; the shoots being taken 
off, and potted immediately, establish themselves. I pot them sepa¬ 
rately into small pots, in a light sandy loam and vegetable mould 
equal parts. Immediately on potting I place them in a close frame 
for about a month : this closeness very materially contributes to an 
immediate growth, for, when exposed to A stronger current of air, it 
has a tendency to dry the foliage and injure the plant. Whilst in 
the frame I keep the soil moist, but am careful not to wet the foliage, 
as it would be likely to rot the plants. At the end of November I 
have the plants placed on a shelf near the glass in a greenhouse, 
where they remain during the winter. In this situation they grow 
freely, and if the pot becomes filled with roots I re-pot into a larger; 
this encourages the plant to grow in size, without which weak bloom¬ 
ing shoots would in all probability push, to the injury of its proper 
blooming the following season. 

At the end of March, I re-pot the whole into twenty-four-sized pots, 
using a sandy loam enriched with well rotted cow-dting: the latter is 
found very beneficial; being of a cooler nature than horse-dung, it 
is more suited to the Calceolaria. At the end of April, or first week 
in May, 1 re-pot into twelve-sized pots, using the same kind of com¬ 
post. At each potting a free portion of drainage is given, to admit 
the water to run off easily: this admits a greater proportion of water 
being applied, and affords a corresponding quantity of nutriment. 
I use fresh water and liquid manure regularly from the potting into 
twenty-fours, using the liquid manure every third watering. The 
plants are kept in the greenhouse during the time from autumn to 
the close of their blooming, which is usually the end of July. At 
that time, the stems being withered, I re-pot those I wish for extra- 
sized plants the following year, by reducing the balls of earth and 
potting them into pots about half the size they had been growing in. 
After potting, they are placed in a cool frame, and shaded from hot 
sun for a month. I then expose them to the open air, placing them 
in the shade from mid-day sun, till about the middle of October, 
when 1 remove them into the greenhouse as before. In March and 
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April blowing they are again re-potted^ and treated as above named 
during the former year. It is my practice to take off a quantity of off¬ 
sets eatih autumn, so that I have a stock of large two-year-old plants 
to bloom every season. 

By this mode of treatment I succeed in having plants from two to 
four feet high, stocked with blooming shoots in every part, so as to 
form a head of flowers about a yard in diameter. 

Having a considerable number of plants, I usually turn out some 
into the c^n border, choosing a situation where I can have shade 
from eleven till four o’clock in the afternoon, the intense heat of mid¬ 
day sun being injurious to this tribe of Calceolarias, they requiring 
more shade and moisture than Shrubby kinds do. 

Having an opp(»rtunity of collecting seed, I raise many seedling 
plants. As soon as the seed is ripe, which from earliest blooms will 
be the case by the middle or end of July, I sow it in pots placed in 
a shady part of a hot-bed frame or forcing house. The plants soon 
come Up. I take care to keep the soil moist but not wet, as the 
tender roots are soon totted off. When sufficiently strong to pot off, 
which they usually ate by the middle of September, I pot them into 
sixty-sized pots, wdl dtained, in a compost of equal parts of well 
rotted vegetable mould and loam. After potting, they are placed in 
a cool frame, kept close and shaded from mid-day sun for a week or 
two, gradually exposing them to the air. When strong enough to 
bear a removal without injury, I have them taken to the greenhouse 
and placed in a shady situation. By the end of autumn the plants 
are quite strong, and will withstand a winter’s treatment without 
injury; and by thus getting them forward, they bloom during the 
following season. This mode of immediate sowing of the seed after 
gathering will not do for late collected seed, as very young plants are 
liable to damp off during winter. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON The culture of pelargoniums. 

BY THR FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

PsLARGONiuMS are usually denominated Geraniums, although they 
constitute a very different family. The following mode of culture 
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applies to the shrubby class of Pelargoniums, usually exhibited at 
the floral meetings for competition. 

They always succeed best when grown in a house apart from other 
plants, and to be placed upon a stage as near to the glass as ckcum- 
stanceswill admit: thus placed is a most essential point in their 
culture. Where a greenhouse is of necessity appropriated to other 
classes of plants, then it is best to have pit frames to grow the 
Pelargoniums in till blooming season, and when the dower stems 
have pushed about half their length, to introduce the plants into the 
greenhouse for blooming. When they are in the greenhouse, and 
the petals are bursting the calyx, the temperature must be kept high, 
and be kept so till blooming is over: if it is desired to have lai^e 
and bold flowers, this attention is very necessary, and, though at a 
hot season of the year, the house should he kept closed in a great 
degree, using a canvass shade when mid-day sun is intense. This 
mode of treatment with blooming plants is the principal reason of 
the flowers exhibited by the London growers being generally so 
superior in size to any I ever saw in the country. 

Having thus premised as to situation, &c., I shall commence with 
observations on culture at the period of propagation. 

About the middle of July the cuttings are taken off, and inserted 
in loam and leaf mould; then placed in a cool frame, plunged to the 
rim, which is kept pretty close, and shaded from the sun. Some¬ 
times, instead of being inserted in pots, the cuttings are inserted 
upon the bed; this is especially the case when a considend>le quantity 
is required. 

As socm as the cuttings are rooted, they are carefully removed, so 
as to retain the new roots, and potted separately into what are termed 
forty-eight-sized pots, in a compost of equal parts of well-enriched 
loam and sandy peat After potting, they are placed in a warm situ¬ 
ation in the open air, where they can be shaded for a short time, till 
they can bear the sun, after which they are fully exposed. Where 
there are frames to place them in, the facility for readily shading is 
afforded. Some of the extensive growers have boards a foot or so 
deep placed along the sides at about five feet apart, and have hoops 
over, so as to throw mats over for shading, protection from exces¬ 
sive wet, or to affprd security against a sudden frost in autumn. 
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About the last week in Septemb^, the plants are usually removed 
into the house or cool frame, where they are placed as near the glass 
as circumstflmces admit of. When fire heat is required, its ap¬ 
plication is only so as to keep the temperature of the house at about 
forty degrees, and^ whenever admissible by day, to give all that can 
be, so frost is kept out. 

In the first week of February the plants are re-potted into twenty- 
fours, or, if there be any very vigorous, into sixteens: a liberal 
drainage is given, and a compost is used consisting of one half of 
well enriched loamy soil; the other, leaf mould and sandy peat When 
potting, the heads of the shoots are pinched off to induce the produc¬ 
tion of lateral ohes^ and cause the plants to become bushy. After 
this potting, the temperature of the house is increased for abouf three 
weeks, so as to stimulate the roots immediately to push afresh, as 
well as to obtain an early supply of new shoots. 

At the end of March the plants are carefully examined, and 
very freely thinned of the lateral shoots, and a regular distribution 
retained. In order to have the plant uniform in growth, a small 
stick is put to each shoot, to which it is secured, and the arrangement 
made so as to be uniform. Those plants that have filled the pots 
with roots require shifting into larger, and they are carefully done, 
keeping the balls entire, as in the former potting. 

About the end of April, or the first week in May, the plants are 
looked over again, and a considerable thinning of the shoots again 
takes place, leaving the most vigorous ones for blooming. A careful 
attention is always given to the watering of the plants, to prevent 
them flagging. Where there is the opportunity, and superior speci¬ 
mens are desired, liquid manure water is occasionally given; the 
plants too are frequently syringed over the tops. When the green 
fly makes its appearance, either the house is smoked or diluted 
tobacco water is syringed over the plants, which effectually destroys 
the insect. Plants thus attended to become fine specimens, blooming 
profusely and vigorously. 

When the blooming season is over, the plants are headed down, 
80 as to leave each shoot about three inches long. As soon as they 
have pushed shoots about two inches long, they are re-potted; the 
old soil is nearly all shook off the roots ; they are shorteped tqo^ and 
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again planted, eaeh in a pot two eiaes lesa dian it kad been in. 
Where there are nnmerons lateral shoots now produced, th^ are 
stripped off, so as to leaFO but a due propwtion. These plants are 
again re-potted in February into twelves, in a compost as before 
directed; they ure afterwards thhmed and otherwise treated, as done 
the previous year. These plants make superior specimens to the 
first season in sise and vigour. When, however, an extraordinary 
specimen is desired, the plant is not allowed to bloom much the first 
year, so as to throw all the vigour possible into the wood: it is cut 
down, as done to the others, to fiimish a supply of laterals, and 
treated in all other respects as above directed. 

Those persons who have not seen the superb specimens exhibited 
by the^ l^don growers, can scarcely form an idea of their supe* 
riority over what are seen in the country. By the above attention, 
plants are obtained of the most heal^iy and vigorous growth, two to 
fimr feet high and three to four in diameter, unique in form, and so 
clothed with fine foliage down to the rim of the pot, that not a stem 
is seen; and 1 have counted upwards of a diousand trusses of flowers 
on a plant of Joan of Arc, and a similar prolusion on many other 
kinds. 

I admit that a little regular attention is required by this mode of 
treatment; it is, however, but trifling, and the result very far more 
than compensates for it. 

I know of no tribe of plants (the Dahlia excepted) where greater 
improvement has be^ effected. It is but little more than twenty 
years s^nce the first hybrid productions of the late Mr. Davey, of 
King^s Road, Chelsea, were raised, viz., “ Prince Regmit,” “ Com- 
mander-in-Chief,’’ and then the celebrated “ Daveyana;” but what 
has been effected since then, both in superb striking-coloured flowers, 
perfection in form, and a mode of culture which it was then scarcely 
thought to be attainable ! 

I well recollect visiting, on several occasions, the collection of Mr. 
Davey, when he was in the zenith of his Geranium culture, and 
observing with what increased admiration every new and varied pro¬ 
duction was hailed by him; but had he been living at the present 
period, what would have been his feelings of delight to have seen the 
collections of Messrs. Foster, Garth, Gaines, Catleugh, Cock, Hen- 
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dersoB, and many others too numerous to detail. The flaricultund 
public are greatly indebted to the four first named gentlemen for 
their industry and success in raising the very splendid produotidns 
they have done. 

I have heen.muoh pleased with the very juSt descriptions of tl^e 
recent new fine kinds, as given in several late numbers pf the Flo- 
RicuLTURAL CABINET. NcvcT Were SO many strikingly fine kinds 
brought out in one season as have been this year: they are deserving 
a place in every greenhouse, &c. 


ARTICLE VI. 

A METHOD OF SHOWING THE EFFECT OF BOX, OR OTHER 
EDGINGS, IN FLOWER GARDENS. 

BY T. W., WALTON NURSKRY, LiyBBPOOL. 

To those who intend layiug out plots of ground as flowey gardens in 
the old Dutch or Italian style, with box or other'edgings,—a style of 
gardening I should be glad to see more prevalent, especially where 
the limits are confined, from the simple fact that regular forms are 
always pleasing, and as many beautiful designs for such gardens 
have appeared in the Cabinet from time to time,—perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing method of showing the effect of such a garden may not prove 
uninteresting. 

Having fixed on a design, the ^ound is dug, made smooth and 
level; the figures are traced thereon in the usual way with exactness. 
Instead of pegs, I take a barrowful or two of light-coloured sand, 
which is strewed on the traced lines about an inch in thickness, in a 
neat and compact manner: this in a few minutes becomes white and 
dry. The effect is really very pleasing. You have as it were a 
garden with edgings of sand, which, contrasted lyith the dark soil, 
looks as handsome as box itself. By this method the unsightliness 
of a multitude of pegs is avoided, which to most minds, especially 
where the figures are complicated, appears intricate and perplexing, 
to say nothing of the difference in the labour. The effect of a large 
garden may be shown in a beautiful manner by the above method iu 
a very short time. Another material advantage is its permanency : 
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during the absence of the proprietor, or from any other cause, it will 
remain in the same state for a long time. 

I am afraid that some persons may smile at the simplicity of the 
above remarks; but I am confident that on trial they will be duly 
appreciated, and as the season for performing such operations has 
now arrived, I trust they will be the more acceptable. 


ARTICLE VII. 

ON THE CULTURE OF LATHYRUS GRANDIFLORA. 

BT T. W., WALTON NURSKRT> LIVERPOOL. 

It may appear somewhat strange to write on such a well-known 
plant aftthe Lathyrus grandiflora,’’ which has been banished from 
most gardens on account of its rambling propensities; but I can 
assure the readers of the Cabinet that, under proper treatment, this 
common but beautiful flower may be rendered a very interesting 
object. Having found it utterly impracticable to keep this plant in 
anything like ordinary bounds, I have adopted the following method: 
—In any convenient part of the flower garden I sink a strong oak 
tub, containing about two bushels of good loamy earth, within three 
inches of the rim; in this 1 plant from six to eight plants. 1 then 
place a cone of wire about six feet high, and as the plants grow they 
are trained equally over the wire, which, as the season advances, will 
be literally covered with a profusion of brilliant flowers, rendering it 
one of the most attractive objects imaginable. The rim of the tub, 
being three inches above the soil, prevents the plants from running in 
confusion amongst the other flowers. The rim may be concealed by 
some low growing plant, such as Arenaria Balearica.” 

Plants treated in the above manner appear to the best advantage 
when standing singly on a lawn. The plants will require taking up 
and replanting about every three years. A few should be kept in 
pots to supply any casualty that may happen from ion or 

otherwise. 


Bourbon Roses. 

{Continuedfrom page 231.) 

Gloire de Rosom^ne is a hybrid of most remarkable babifs. Ifs large foliage, 
luxuriant growth, and beautiful semi-double crimson flowers, make it one of the 
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most desirable of this division; but not for grouping, as it outnows all its con¬ 
geners. As a pillar rose it will form a splendid object; indeed, 1 cannot ima¬ 
gine anything more imposing in floriculture, than a pillar from twelve to fifteen 
feet high, covered with the splendid flowers of this rose from June till October: 
it will also form a fine standard. Gloire de Guerin, like the last, departs from 
the characters of the group; but, like all tliat I have retained, it has the pleas¬ 
ing feature of autumnal flowering. This is a dwarf rose, adapted for the front 
of the rose border. Henri Plantier is a good variety, with large and double 
flowers, of nearly a bright carmine: this, like Augustine LeUeur, may rank 
among the finest of the true Bourbon Roses. Ida is also a beautiful rose, with 
much smaller flowers, perhaps of a still deeper carmine. The plant is dwarf, yet 

S ossesses all the characters of the true Bourbon Roses in the prominency of its 
uds, and in its foliage. La Tendresse has flowers of a silvery-pale rose-colour, 
very double and large. Its habit is robust, hardy, and luxuriant, fit for the 
centre of the rose bed. This is a most distinct and desirable variety. Latifolia 
is a fine lM>ld rose, much like Augustine Lelieur in its colour and habit; a good 
rose, but not required in a collection where that rose is grown. Madame 
Despres—^this fine and robust rose has never yet bloomed so beautifully in this 
country as during this autumn (1837): its large clusters of very double flowers 
have indeed been superb. Monsieur Desprez, a distinguished French fbse ama¬ 
teur, raised it from seed about five years since. It is, most probably, a little 
hybndised with the Noisette Rose, as it blooms in larger clusters than any other 
Bourbon Rose. Marshal Villars approaches to the China Rose in habit, which 
takes from it that compact growth peculiar to most of the true Bourbon Roses; 
this has flowers of a bright purple tinge, very vivid and double.* Phillipart, if 
not the same as Augustine Lelieur, is too much like it to be grown in the same 
collection. Psyche is a very remarkable rose, a hybrid of humble growth, with 
double pale pink flowers, of the most perfect shape. Philemon is a compact 
and pretty plant, with flowers of a bright purplish rose, erect, and generally so 
abundant as to cover the whole plant. 

Queen of the Bourbons is a new variety, and very beautifiil* Its flowers are 
of a vivid rose-colour, a little tinged with buff, very large and double. Phoenix 
is also quite new, nearly a true Bourbon Rose of a fine rosy red. 

Rivers, so named by a French rose cultivator, who raised it from seed, is a 
pretty delicate rose, a true Bourbon; and called by the originator an ** extra 
fine rose it has not yet bloomed here well enough to support that character. 
Thimocles is a large and fine rose, very double, and a genuine Bourbon, of 
luxuriant growth, and distinct character. Victoire Argeutee is one of those 
beautiful silvery-pale roses, with very double flowers ; a true Bourbon, and a 
fine and distinct variety. The White Bourbon was raised from seed by Monsieur 
Desprez, who annually raises immense numbers of Bourbon and other roses from 
seed, to procure new varieties. This rose is a little hybridised with the Noisette, 
which has given it a flustered character, and, unfortunately, taken from its 
flowers that bold and peculiar shape, so beautiful in the Bourbon Roses. The 
French cultivators are at deadly strife respecting this rose; some swearing, by 
all their saints, that it is a veritable Bourlran, while others as stoutly maintain 
that it is a Noisette Rose. An Englishman, after listening to such warm dis¬ 
putants (Frenchmen generally are), and to so “ much ado about nothing,” 
would coolly turn away and smile at such violent altercation, and their making 
a trifle light as air” a matter of such grave importance. Walner is a true 
Bourbon Rose, dwarf, bright-coloured, and very distinct and pretty. 

A few very remarkable additions have been made to this family since the 
publication of the first edition of this little work ; which, were it not tor the end¬ 
less variations in which we find pleasure, would seem to leave us nothing more 
to wish for in Bourbon Roses. Dark crimson varieties, with double and finely- 
shaped flowers, were desiderata, but are so no longer; for in Le Grand Capi- 
taine,” perhaps so named in compliment to our Great Captain,” we have one of 
the most brilliant Crimson Scarlet Roses known: this seems a seedling from 

* The flowers of this rose seldom open well; a distinguished rose amateur has expressively, 
but whimsically, named Bourbon roses of this character ** hard-heads.'* 
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Gk^rd dd Xdtonulii ^4 m H has tho same seitaied IS^iage aod habit. Olory of 
Algiei^ is equally Mlliant ahd beautiful^ but seeiUs to possess a remarkablB 
peculiarity: its flowers have never yet opened when produced upon a budded 
plant; but as a dwarf on its'own rdots it has bloomed in fine perfection. Giimson 
Madame Despres and the Grimsoh Globe seem to be all that can be wished for; 
they are both of the most robust habits; th^ bldom constantly, and thmr flowers 
open freely: these are of a rich purplish crimson; the latter is the deepest in colour. 
It will probably form a fine pillar rose, and, as a standard, it will equal in 
luaUriante of growth the most lobnst of our Bourbon Roses. Madame Nerard, 
as a pale rose-coloured variety, is most perfect in the shape of its flowers; and 
Desgachesj a vivid rose, nearly carmine, is equally beeutiful,and quite first rate. 
Puc^le Genoise, also, is a fine latge and double rose, apparen^ a hybrid of the 
China Rose, as its foliage approaches it in resemblance. Bouquet de Flore, 
Kmile Courtieir, and l)uc d’Aumale^ are true Bouibons, and most perfect and 
beautiful varieties, with large and double flowers of a deep rose colour. 

Ih the preceding notices of sOtts, 1 have purposely mentioned the habits of 
those that deviate a little froth the characters of the geUerality; in forming a 
clump, it will, therefore, be seen which to place in the front, and which in the 
centre. Several varieties in the cahdogue, not noticed here, are equal in beauty 
to those that are; but as their habits have nothing pardcnlarly distinetive, 1 
have, to avoid being tedious, hot described them. 

Bourbon Roses most eertainly show themselves to greater advantage on 
stems from one to three feet in height, than in any other mode of culture; if 
ett their own roots, they are too hear the ground, and the autumnal rains spoil 
their delicate blossoms, by dashing the dirt upon them. They seem to g^w 
Well in all soils; but I should recommend, in spite of the above objection, &ose 
who have only a dry and poor sandy soil to have plants oh their own roots, as 
the Dog Rose will hot flourish in such soils, though cultivated roses in soils of 
the same description will groHV inhst luxuriantly. Nature often seems to delig^ 
to puzzle us gardeners with anomalies that cannot be fathomed, cleVer as we 
are in our generation. 

These roses require but little pruning; towards the end of March or beg^- 
ning of April their shoots tnay bO thinned, those that aVe killed by the winter 
removed, and long shoots shortened to within four or five buds. 

I hope in a few years to see Bourbon Roses in wety garden, fer the ** queeh 
of floWers” boasts nO members of her court more beautifhl; their fragrailcey'also, 
is delicious, inote particularly in the autumn. They Ought to occupy a distin¬ 
guished place in the autumnal rosO-gaMen, in clump*8 oi* beds, as standards and 
as pillars; in any and in all situations they must and will please*. To ensure a 
Very late autumnal bloom, e collection of ^warf standards, r., stems one to two 
feet in height, should be potted in large pots, and> during summer, watered with 
manured Water, and some manurO kept on the surface ; towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember or the middle of October, if the weather b wet, they may be placed under 
glass: they will bloom in fine perfection even as late as November. 1 consider 
uie culture of these roSes only in its infancy; We shall ultimately have the 
richest hues combined with perfection of form, and the complete plenitude of 
their flowers. 

It is diflicult to point Out roses of this femilythat bear seed freely, Oxcepi 
the Common Bourt^n; but Acidalie, planted against a south wall, would pro¬ 
bably give some seed. If any pollen can be fbund, it might be fertilised with 
the flowers of Julie de Loynes. A pure white and true Bourbon rose ought io 
be the object; therefore it should not be hybridbed with any other species. 
Gloire de Rosomlne may be planted against a south wah^ with the Common 
Bourbon, with whioh it should be carefully fertilised^ Some interesting varieties 
tnay be expected from seed thus produced. Queen of the Bourbons^ planted 
with the VelloW China feose, might possibly give some seeds; but those would 
not produce thie Bourbon roses, as the former b a hybrid, partaking of the quali¬ 
ties of the Tea-scented toses. Dubonrg, planted with La Tendresse, would give 
seed from which some very delicate Blush roses might be raised; and Phoenb, 
fertilized with the Common bourbon, would also probably ph)dUce Seed Worth 
attention. 
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PART 11. 

LIST OF NEW AN1> BARE PLANTS. 


F1U)K PSR10D10AI.8. 

Batatas BitTAcEA.-i-Beet-rootcd Sweet Potfttd. (Bot, Reg. 66.) Confol- 
Tulacese. Pentandria Monogynia. A natiTe of DemeraTa^ and, ac^rding to 
the statement of Mr. May, of Learning Lane Nursery, who had it first for sale 
in this country, it succeeds well when grown in a go^ greenhouse. The root 
is large, fieshy^ like the Red Beet. The flowers are produced in clusters, in the 
way of Ipomea coerulea, whitish, with a rosy pink hue, and a dark inside, giving 
• it a very pretty appearance. Each blossom is about two inches long, and an 
inch and a half across the mouth. We have found it grow well in a small 
plant stove, and bloom freely. It well merits a place in every warm greenhouse^ 
conservatory, or plant stoVe. 

Calanthb discolor.— Discoloured Fairbloom. (Bot. Reg. 55.) Orchidacese; 
Gynandria Monandria. Probably a native of either Japan or Java, but very 
probably the former. The flowers are produced on a loosish raceme; sepals and 
petals of a wine<*red colour; lip of a rosy white. It requires to be grown in the 
stove, and, like all the other Galanthes, to be groWn in a pot, in a good brown- 
coloured peat soil, and the pot to be well drained. 

Cystanithb sPRSNOBLioiDEs,— Sprengelia like. (Bot. Mag. 3826.) Epa- 
crldese. Pentandria Monog^ia. A native of Van Diemen’s Land, and has 
bloomed in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, seeds of it having been sent there 
by N. B. Ward, Esq., London. The plant is shrubby, the branches growing 
erect. The flowers are produced singly up the stem, so as to forin spikes, and 
crowded at the extremity to a head: they are of a greenish yellow, small. 

Ecuevekia secunoa. —One-sided. (Bot. Reg. 57.) Crassulacese. Decan- 
dria Pentagynia. A greenhouse plant of very easy management, which blooms 
for many months during summer. Its appearance is somewhat like the common 
House-leek. The flowers are produced on a recurving raceme, red outside and 
yellow within, in the form of Erica ventricosa, a little more bulging, but 
shorter. 

Hardbwberoia DiorrATA. —Finger-leaved. (Bot. Reg. 60.) Leguminosse. 
Diadelphia Decandria (Synonym Kennedya macrophylla). A native of the 
Swan River colony. It was raised from seed by a Mr. Toward^ gardener to 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester, at Bagshot. The plant is a climber, and 
flourishes in a greenhouse or conservatory, grown in equal parts of loam and 
sandy peat. The flowers are produced in racemes^ each of which are many* 
flowered, of a pretty violet colour. The plant when trained to a wire frame 
would be a very interestiug object, and well deserving a place in every green¬ 
house, &c. 

Htmbnoxts Calieornica. —Californian. (Bot. Mag. 3823.) CothpositsB, 
Seuecionideae. Syngenesia Superflua. A native of California, raised in the 
Glasnevin Botanic Garden, by Mr. Moore. It is a hardy animal, grov^ing k foot 
high, foliage smooth, very pinnate. The flowers are yellow, each being kbout 
an inch across. 

Lemonia spbctabilis. —Beautiful. (Bot. Reg. 59.) Rutacese. Pentandria 
Monogynia. A native of Cuba, and imported from thence by Messrs. Ldddiges, 
with whom it has bloomed in the stove. The foliage is somewhat like that of a 
Psoralea or Laburnum, only being trifoliate. The flowers are of a rosy crimson 
colour, each being about an inch across. This pretty genus is named in com¬ 
pliment to a most distinguished patron and promoter of botany^ and in fact 
every other useful science,—Sir Charles Lemon, Barf., M.P., whose garden at 
Carclew, in Cornwall, under the skilful management of Mr. Booth, ranks 
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amongfii the first in the country for new and interesting plants, as well as for 
well cultivated ones. 

Liatris propinqua. —Sharp-scale spiked. (Bot. Mag. 3829.) Compositae. 
Syngenesia iEqualis. A hardy herbaceous plant, blooming freely during the 
end of summer and autumn. The flowers are numerous, produced on a spike 
which rises about half a yard high: they are of a rosy pink colour. 

Rhododendron arboreum. —Cinnamomeum, floribus roseis. Tree Rhodo¬ 
dendron ; cinnamon leaved variety, with rose-coloured flowers. (Bot. Mag. 3825.) 
Ericese.. Decandria Monogynia. This very splendid flowering Rhododendron 
bloomed during the last season in the Manchester Botanic Garden. The 
curator, Mr. Campbell, remarks:—We have flowering bunches on it upwards 
of double the size of that herewith sent.’’ The one sent was about eight inches 
in diameter, and each blossom about three inches long and two and a halt* in 
diameter at the mouth; of a beautiful rosy white, tinged with yellow inside, and 
beautifully spotted with deep blood red. It is by far the handsomest flowering 
kind we have seen. 

Senbcio Heritieri, var. Cyanophthalmus.^Heritiet's Groundsel, blue-eyed 
var. (Bot. Mag. 3827.) Gompositse. Syngenesia superflua (Synonym Cine¬ 
raria Capitula). This is a very beautiful flowering greenhouse plant, and has 
bloomed in the garden of — Clelland, Esq., Rosemount, near Belfast, Ireland. 
It very much resembles the old and well-known Ciaeraria lanata, but the flowers 
are very different in structure and colour. The petals of the ray are of a pure 
white, and the centre of a bright blue, with purple black anthers. 

Taqetes corymbosa. —Corymb-flowered Marigold. (Bot. Mag. 3830.) Com- 

K ). Syngenesia superflua. Seeds of this plant had been received of Mr. 

, of Manchester, from Mexico, and has bloomed in the open border. It is 
an annual, flowering numerously. The flowers are of a pretty yellow, stained 
with a blood-coloured orange. It is a very neat and pretty addition to t r 
annual border flowers. 


NOTICED IN BOTANICAL REGISTER, NOT PIGURED. 

Betula.— This birch, the finest of the Himalayan species, has at length been 
introduced by the East India Company, who presented its seeds to the Horti¬ 
cultural Society. It will doubtless perfectly hardy, as, according to Dr. 
Royle, it, and the other species of that country, occupy the loftiest situations in 
the mountains. Dr. Wallich has given the following account of the species in 
the Plantce Atiaiicee rariarei, vol. ii. p. 7:— 

The epidermis of this species of birch is used by the mountaineers instead 
of paper for writing upou. It is of a very delicate texture, and peels off in large 
masses, of which great quantities are brought down into the plains of Hindus¬ 
tan, where it is employed for covering the inside of the long flexible tubes of the 
apparatus used for smoking tobacco, con^monly called Hooka. The Sanscrita 
name of the substance is Bhoorja; in the Bengali language, Bhoorjapattra; 
and in the Hindustani, Bhojpattra. My worthy friend, Mr. Graves Haughton, 
Oriental Examiner to the Honourable East India Company, to whom I am 
indebted for the above synonyms, is of opinion that the word Bhoorja is the 
etymon of birch, and that it is one of the many proofs of the descent of the 
Saxon part of the English language from the Sanscrita.*’ 

SpiuiBA vissA. —A name given to a species of Spiraea from Mexico, received 
by the Horticultural Society from Mr. Uartweg, who transmitted no specimens, 
but who calls it ** a very fine shrub, near S. ariaefolia.” It is a handsome looking 
plant: it is quite distinct from any previously discovered. 

Balbopuyllum LiMBATUH.— ^This orchidea Messrs. Loddiges received from 
Singapore. The flowers are of a deep dull purple; the sepals and petals are 
both fringed with whitish hairs. 

Dendrobiuk langiollb. —^A singular kind, belonging to the same section as 
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D. amplum, which is remarkable for combining the habit of Bolbophyllum with 
the entire structure of Deiidrobiiim. The flower is of a pale straw colour. Mr. 
Cuming sent it to Messrs. Loddiges from Sincapore. 

CiRRHOPETALUM VAGiNATUM.—The flowers of tliis orchidea are of a pale 
straw colour. Mr. Guming sent it from Sincapore to Messrs. Loddiges. 

Oncidium incurvum. —A pretty species, producing numerous flowers on a 
panicled raceme, of a pretty pink, spotted with white. It has bloomed with Mr. 
Barker. 

Pleukothallis SERiATA.—The flowers are very small, of a pale yellowish 

E reen, marked with rows of purple dots. It was sent from Rio Janeiro to the 
ondon Horticultural Society. 

Catasktum Trulla. —^The flowers are green, with a brown stain upon the lip t 
-about thirty flowers are produced on each spike. 

Cymbidium pubescbns. —Messrs. Loddiges received this beautiful flowering 
species from Sincapore. It has a short raceme of rich purple flowers, spotted 
with a brilliant yellow. It will soon be figured in the work. 

C^sLOGYNE CuMiNOii.—This orchidea was brought to this country by Mr 
Cuming. The flowers are white^ with a lip that has a yellow middle. 

Catasetum saccatum. —A most extraordinary, strange species. The flowers 
are large, with rich purple spdtted sepals and petals, and a bright yellow lip, 
covered closely with crimson dots. It has bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges, who 
obtained it from Guayana. 

Valeriana Napus. —Sent by Mr. Hartweg from Mexico to the London Hor¬ 
ticultural Society, to be used medicinally in this country. It is a perennial, 
herbaceous halt-hardy plant. The flowers are white. 

jfJoLANUM macrantherum. —A lialf-hardy herbaceous plant, having large 
cf iters of beautiful deep purple flowers. It was raised by Mr. Page, nursery- 
m . 1, Southampton, with whom it has bloomed. 

Catasetum cornutum. —From Demerara. The flowers are produced on 
racemes, having about sixteen on each, of a dull green, richly spotted with deep 
blackish purple; lip of a light green, spotted with dark. Bloomed with Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Catasetum cali.08UM. —The flowers are, sepals and petals of a dullish red 
brown, without spots j lip green, with a yellow tubercle. Bloomed at Messrs. 
Loddiges. 

Mycaranthus obliqua. —Another orchidea from Sincapore to Messrs. Lod¬ 
diges. The flowers aie small, white. 

Sarcanthus pallidus. —Flowers of a greenish white, with a fnint streak of 
purple through the middle of the sepal, and the intermediate lobe of the lip of a 
dull yellow. In the Chatsworth collection. 

CoMPARETTiA ROSEA.—At MessFS. Loddiges. It is a very delicate little plant, 
having a drooping stem, bearing four or five flowers that are of a rich rose 
colour. It was sent from the Spanish Main. 


noticed in nurseries. 

At Mr. Lowers, Ciapton Nursery. 

Tryalis brachyceras. —The plant has not yet bloomed, but has the pretty 
appearance in habit and foliage of a Jasmine. 

Gbsneria molle. —The plant is of a dwarf habit. The flower is scarlet, 
having the end of the corolla very like Trppseolum tricolorum in form. 

Hibiscus Cameroni. —The flower is large, yellow, with a dark centre j the 
outer edges of the petals are nearly white. 

VoL. VIII. No. 93. Y 
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Lechenaultia (nova spec.)—It is said that this new and beautiful species is 
named L. Drummondi, but of that we are not positive. The plant has the habit 
of L. formosa, equally hardy, thriving well in the greenhouse ; the flowers are 
blue. 


At Loddigeiy Hackney* 

Boronia ledifolia. —^The foliage is very pretty, and, with the comely habit 
of the plant, highly recommends it to notice. 

Hibbertia CuNNiNOHAMiA.— The leaf is of the willow form, having yellow 
flowers. 

Prostranthera ROTUNDiFOLiA.— The plant is of pretty growth, but we could 
not learn that it had bloomed. 

Thomasia (nova species).—The leaf is very like that of Ceanothus azureus. 
It is grown in the greenhouse, and makes a pretty plant: nut yet bloomed, we 
believe, in this country. 

Thuja filifolia. —^The leaves are very small, produced on very long drooping 
twigs, having the appearance of Russellia juncea. This new species of Arbor 
Vitae is grown at present in the greenhouse; it is a native of New Zealand. 

Phylloclades Trichomanoioes. —A shrubby plant, with a pretty foliage. It 
is grown in the greenhouse. 

Laurus Tawa. —From New Zealand. The foliage is a pretty lively green, of 
a peach-leaf form; grown in the greenhouse. 

Dodora spatulata. —From New Zealand, having a willow-leaved foliage; 
grown in the greenhouse. 

Leiospermum racemosum. —From New Zealand. The leaf is beautifully 
serrated and pinnate, giving it the appearance of a handsome kind of Bignonia; 
grown in the greenhouse. 

Dacrydium taxifolium. —From New Zealand. It has the beautiful foliage 
of the yew tree; grown in the greenhouse. 

Dacrydium cupressum. —From New Zealand, The foliage is of a dark 
green, but beautifully fine, like a fine small-leaved Pinus, 

ViTiA LiTTORALis.—From New Zealand, It has a beautiful pinnate leaf, 
divided into five ; grown in the greenhouse, 

Aralia CRAS8IF01.1A.— From New Zealand. The leaf is sword-shaped, with 
distant serratures; it has a singular but pretty appearance; grown in the 
greenhouse. 

Alseuosmia (nova spec.)—From New^Zealand. The foliage and growth is 
very like a Correa, but the plant is quite smooth. 

At Messre* RoUmon^s, 

Passiflora Neii.lii.—^T he flower is white, with a blue filamentous ray ; very 
pretty and interesting. 

Amaryllis Sweetii. —The flowers are very large, of a bright crimsoo. A 
plant of it was splendidly in bloom in the plant-stove. It deserves a place in 
every collection of this tribe of plants. 

Chorozema lonqifolia. —^The leaves are long; and though we did not see it 
in bloom, we understand it flowers in clusters of twenty in each. The present 
price is five guineas. 

Quercus glabbr. —^This is the finest leaved oak we ever saw, being about a 
foot long, and proportionately broad. It has much the appearance of a fine 
Magnolia. We don’t know from whence it has been obtained; but whether it 
will require to be grown under glass or in the open air, it merits a place in either 
situation. It is a noble looking plant. 
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Jasmimium syrinoafolium. —We did not see it bloom; but the information 
received with it was that it was a most profuse bloomer, and delightfully fra¬ 
grant : it is a greenhouse species. 


PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair. 

A communication was read to the meeting from Mr. Scott, gardener to Sir 
George Staunton: it appears Mr. Scott was lately successful in blooming the 
Nelumbium speciosum, and the Society requested from him a statement of his 
treatment, of which he gives the following particulars, viz.:—^The plants were 
kept dry in the winter till the month of February, iu a house at the temperature 
of 50. They were then divided and removed to a stove kept at 80, with a bottom 
heat supplied to the soil by water at 90. In May they were placed in a box of 
loamy soil, covered with water at 80, and the temperature of the house ranging 
from 65 to 95, where they threw up flowers in the month of August, measuring 
about 10^ inches in diameter, of a bright red colour, and much handsomer than 
N. luteum. 

The only plants shown were a collection of Heaths from Mr. Jackson, of 
Kingston,containing E. acuminata longiflora,Caffra, Ventricoia superhaf Colorans, 
ElatOi Declinataf Concinnoy Hyemalis, Vernix nova, Insurgengy and Pyramidalisy 
all good specimens j and from the Society’s garden two varieties of Catasetum 
laminatum, Zygopetalum crinitum, Calanthe densiflora, and Bifrenaria auran- 
tiaca. 

Messrs. Lane and Son, of Berkhampstead, sent several boxes of Roses, which 
were stated to have bloomed in the open ground, exposed to the frosts which cut 
down the whole of the Dahlias. 

Messrs. Wood and Son, of Maresfleld, exhibited a box of beautiful Roses 
grown under the same condition with those of Messrs. Lane. 

From S. W. Silver, Esq., F.H.S., were blooms of Calyonictum speciosum, 
raised from seeds imported from Ceylon. This is the Ipomea bona nox, or 
moon-plant of Ceylon, so called from opening its flowers at six o’clock in the 
evening and closing the following morning; also Hibiscus caunabiensis, and new 
species of Physalis and Clytoria. 

Mr. Lee, nurseryman, Hammersmith, sent a Cactus turbiniformis, and two 
others. 

A basket of Camellia blooms were shown by J. Allnutt, Esq.,F.H,S., and from 
the Society’s garden, flowers of Hibiscus Wrayae, one of the most beautiful of 
the introductions from the west side of New Holland; the plant from which 
they were taken is still flowering, and from the appearance of fresh buds pro¬ 
mises to continue in bloom during the winter. 

A box of seedling Heartsease from Messrs. Lane contained several good varie¬ 
ties, some of them larger than any that we have seen through the season. 

The Banksian medal was awarded to Mr. Jackson for Heaths, and Messrs. 
Wood for Roses. 


QUERIES. 

On Thunbekqia alata. —^You would confer a great favour if you could inform 
me, through the medium of your valuable Cabinet, the most successful mode of 
cultivating the Thunbergia alata, as mine does not grow so luxuriously as I 
should wish it to do, the mliage dropping off. An early answer will oblige 
Roehampton, Sept. 21, 1840. A Second Gardenbr. 

Y 2 
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I 

[We refer our correspondent to articles on the subject which are given in 
former numbers of the Cabinet. It is very easy of culture : give it a rich soil; 
and being very liable to be affected by the red spider, the plant should frequratly 
be syringed underside the leaves,—if occasionally with soap suds, or tobacco 
water, or immersed overhead in the liquid, if the plant be small, the insects will 
certainly be destroyed, and by such attention may be kept vigorous.— Con¬ 
ductor.] 


On Culture op Geraniums. —Having read in your number of the Fi.ori- 
CULTURAL Cabinet for August that you had in preparation an article for the 
next month on the management and culture of the Geranium, I looked with 
anxiety for the September publication, and was much disappointed at not seeing 
the promised information: this I write, hoping that you will not omit giving us 
some treatise on the cultivation of a plant on which at this side of the water we 
lay the greatest value. 

Roscrea, Sept. 16th. A Constant Reader. 

[We hope the article in the present member will be found useful to our cor¬ 
respondent,— Conductor. ] 


On Self Auriculas, &c. —Will you have the goodness to inform me if the 
enclosed flower of a Geranium is Mr. Foster's Sylph; also to give Mr. William 
Woodmansey a hint to answer my question about Self Auriculas (see January 
Number, 1839). If it is not convenient at present, he may think of it after next 
season. And ate. 

[The Geranium is Fosterii Rosea. From the past kindness of Mr. Wood- 
mansey we feel assured that the matter will have his attention.— Conductor.] 


On Canvas. —^Will you have the goodness to inform me in the next month’s 
Cabinet whether the canvas recommended by S. A. H. in the September num¬ 
ber, page 191, is the kind used by ladies for worsted work, or whether it is a 
strong kind of muslin he means, and at what price it can be purchased. 

P. A. R. T. 

[We shall feel obliged if our correspondent S. A. H. will supply the informa* 
tion as early as possible, and on its receipt we will address a letter to be had at 
the post-ofiice where the above communication was posted.— Conductor.] 

On Cacti. —1 should be glad if some one would give their successful treatment 
of Cacti. My plan has been nearly to starve them during winter, give them 
very small pots, and let them grow naturally. My success has been very, very 
F.vRTiAL, having obtained no flowers but on the Speciosa. 1 have followed this 
plan from seeiug it stated particularly that they should not be watered. A nur¬ 
seryman now tells me that that plan is quite fallacious. On the contrary they 
should be watered like other plants, good pot room, well drained, and in the 
autumn should have their heads lopped off. I have given sand and peat soil; 
he adds loam and dung. Now, before changing soil, pots, &c., 1 should like 
very much either to have a confirmation of this plan, or a recommendation of 
any other known to succeed. If I mistake not. Cacti grow abundantly on the 
borders of the Nile ; if so, the overflowings of that river must be a proof of their 
requiring much water. J. G. 

I wish particularly to know soon from some correspondent, whether in budding 
Camellias it is better to let the end of the scion remain in water or no; and 
whether either plan will succeed with greenhouse temperature; also whether the 
single red cuttings will strike in a greenhome ? & J. G. 


On Raising Tulips. —Will yon, or some* of your readers, be kind enough to 
give a few remarks on raising Seedling Tulips, and how long they are before 
they flower from seed.? An early answer will oblige 

Northampton, Sept. 21, 1840. G. P. 
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[On receiving tlie above communication we were in company with Mr. Groom, 
of Walworth, who has raised numerous valuable seedlings : that gentleman most 
obligingly gave us his mode of mising seedlings.—Mr. Groom observed, that if 
the seed be sown early in autumn, the foliage becomes so far advanced before 
winter as generally to damp off; he therefore does not sow before the end of 
November, and he finds that the foliage then pushing forth continues to grow 
without any check till summer, and thus the bulbs attain a good size the first 
season. The seed is sown in a pot of rich sandy loam and peat, and is placed in 
a cool frame, taking care to keep the soil just moist. When the plants have 
completed their growth, he transplants them very carefully at a suitable distance 
apart. At the second time of planting out they are planted in the open bed, as 
done to established kinds. The period before blooming depends usually upon 
the treatment given; sometimes they bloom the fourth year, and break at the 
sixth or seventh.—We refer our correspondent to excellent articles on the Tulip 
in several numbers of the Cabimst during the present year, viz., March, July, 
&c.— Conductor.] 


On a Dbvectivb Dahlia Bloou. —In Dahlia shows, whether preference is 
given to a flower that is beginning to decay at the back, though good in every 
other respect, or one that is fresh, but has what is termed a hard eye. There 
seems to be some dispute down in the North relative to it; sometimes the parties 
judging decide one way, and sometimes the other. 

Keswick. A North Countryman. 

[Certainly the preference should be given to the first-mentioned flower: it 
appears to have possessed every desirable property, only past its meridian; whilst 
the latter had a very glaring defect.—We have drawn up in part some regula¬ 
tions for Dahlia judging, which we shall finish soon, and give in an early num¬ 
ber. The mode of procedure, we are persuaded, will, wherever attended to, lead 
to a proper decision as to the best flower, or stand of flowers; and thus, we 
trust, prevent disputings.— Conductor.] 


On Enqlish Irises. —I see a fine collection of English Irises, colours given, 
&c., are advertised in the October Cabinet by Messrs. Lockhart, of Cheapside, 
London. I have never seen any of the kinds, and should be glad if the Con¬ 
ductor of the Cabinet would give me his opinion of them, as to their merits. 

Whitehaven, October 15, 1840. G. B. Watson. 

[We have seen the collection grown in an open bed, and they were highly 
beautiful. We can strongly recommend them to our correspondent, as well 
deserving a place in every flower garden, their variety and beauty being very 
attractive. They grow about two feet high.— Conductor.] 


On Hyacinths, &c. —In the last month’s Cabinet I observe the excellent 
catalogue of bulbs offered by Messrs. Lockhart. I am desirous of having a 
quantity to grow in the open bed, as well as two dozen for glasses. There are 
so many beautiful sorts described that I scarcely know which to select. So I 
may have real good double flowers in each class of colour. I am informed that 
Messrs. Lockhart grow them by acres near London, and far superior to any 
other collection in England ; they have an opportunity of making a better selec¬ 
tion in proportion. I should be much obliged if they would give me the names 
of twenty-four best for glasses, and fifty of the best for open bed culture. If 
not too much trouble to them, I should be glad if the list extended to one hun¬ 
dred kinds. I don’t caresabout newett sorts, if not of superior quality. I wish 
to have the best propertied flowers. I will thauk them to give it me for the next 
month’s Floricultural Cabinet^ to afford me the opportunity of planting, &c. 
early in November. Clbricus. 

Near Lincoln, Oct. 20th, 1840. 

We have great pleasure in replying to the query of Clericus,** and at the 
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same time to express our sense of the compliment he has paid to our catalogue 
and collection of Bulbous Roots. We shall commence by giving a list of 
twenty-four of the best double Hyacinths for glasses, though, with a fear excep¬ 
tions, we do not consider them so fit for this purpose as'the single varieties, which 
surpass in brilliancy of colour, quantity of bells, and early blooming. We beg 
to inform Clericii^ that we only grow three beds of Hyacinths at our nursery 
at Parson’s Green, Fulham, and that we import our stock annually from Hol¬ 
land, where we both were engaged during fifteen years in their cultivation. 


The twenty-four best double Hyacinths for glasses:^ 


DOUBLE RED AND ROSE-COLOURED : 

Bouquet Royale 
Comtesse de la Coste 
Grootvorst 
Matilda 
Panorama 
Perruque Royale 
Rex Rubrorum 
Waterloo 


DOUBLE BLUB OF DIFFERENT 8HADBS : 

Comte de Bentinck 
Due de Normandie 
Koning Asingaris 
Kroon van Indieo 
Laurens Koster 
Parmenia 
Pasquin 
Passetout 


DOUBLE PURE WHITE AND FRENCH WHITE: 


A la Mode 
Anna Maria 
Don Gratuit 
Herman Lange 
La D^esse 
Triomphe Blandina 
Virgo 
Waterloo. 


The best stxty-six varieties for the open border or po/«, though the above twenty-four 
may be selected for the same purpose with equal success :— 


DOUBLE RED AND ROSE I 

Acteur 

Belvidere 

Bruidsklead 

Duchesse de Panna 

Enterprise 

Flos sanguineus 

Gloriosa superba 

Gothe 

Goudbeurs 

Honneur d’Amsterdam 
La Beaut6 Supreme 
La Guirlande 
Madame Catalani 

- Zoutman 

Maria Louisa 
Miss Betsy 
Moore 

Rouge charmaute 

-pourpre et Noir 

Temple of Apollo 

DOUBLE BLUE OF DIFFERENT SRADES: 

A la Mode 
Bouquet Pourpre 
Bucentaurus 
Buonaparte 
Commandant 


DOUBLE BLVE—continued, 

Comte de St. Priest 
Due d’Angoul^me 
Globe celeste 

- terrestre 

Habet brillant 
Keizer Alexander 
King Alfred 
La Majestueuse 
La Renomm6e 
Lord Wellington 
Madame Marmont 
Parel boot 
Pourpre superbe 
Susannah Elizabeth 
Violet Fon^^ 

DOUBLE WHITE : 

Carolina 

Couronne blanche 
Due de Chartres 
-- Valois 
Francina 
Gloria florum 

-suprema 

Grand Monarque de France 

Heroine 

Hoofd 
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DOUBLE WHITE— Continued, 

La tour d*Auver{>fne 
Madame de St. Simon 
Miss Kilty 
Ne plus ultra 
Og Roi de Basan 
Pyrene 
Sceptre d’or 
Sphera secundi 
Sultan Achmet 


DOUBLE wruiTB— Continued, 
Violet superb 

DOUBLE YELLOW : 

Bouquet d’orange 
Due de Berri d’or 
Heroine 
Louis d’or 
Pure d*or 
Van Speyk. 


We much regret that ‘‘ Clericus ” does not ask for a list of the best single 
Hyacinths. We, however, take the liberty to add the follawing, which we know 
are unrivalled, either for pots or glasses :— 


SINGLE RED AND ROSE : 

Charlotte Marianne 

Drebits 

Felicitas 

La Dame du Lac 
L’Ami du CoBur 
Le franc de Berkley 
Mars 

Monsieur de Faesch 
Princess Elizabeth 
Queen Victoria 
Temple of Apollo 
Trinandra 

SINGLE BLUE AND BLACK : 

Appius 
Baton Noir 
Buonaparte 
Grand Mogul 
La grande Vedette 
L’Ami du CoBur 
Nimrod 


SINGLE BLUB AND BLACK— Continued: 
Orondates 
Pronkjuweel 
Roi des Bleues 
Tubalcaiu 
Vulcan 

SINGLE WHITE *. 

Belle Esdre 
Duchess of Kent 
Hercules 
La Candeur 
Madame de Talleyrand 
Monarque du monde 
Premier noble 
Prince de Galitzin 
Vainqueur 
Voltaire 

SINGLE YELLOW : 

Lord Brougham 
Prince d’Orange. 


We have grown and forced the whole of the above^ and have found them to be 
invariably of the best varieties. 

156, Cheapside, 23d October, 1840. Thos, Ch* Lockhart. 


REMARK. 

Fuchsia coryhbiflora. —^This splendid plant is a native of Peru; was im> 
ported by John Standish, nurseryman, Bagshut, and has now flowered with 
him. This plant is the most noble of its tribe, both in beauty of foliage and 
magnificence of flower, that has yet been introduced into this country. It is 
much more hardy than fulgens, starting early to growth in the spring, without 
any excitement, growing well, turned out in the summer months, in the most 
exposed situation, and is now thriving with the greatest luxuriance in a cold 
frame. The foliage is about the size of fulgens, only thicker and of a very green 
colour. It throws out an immense raceme of flowers on a flower stalk quite out 
beyond the foliage, which, like fulgens, lengthens as it flowers, only being many 
more in number, it is longer than fulgens, and having several branching racemes 
on the same flower stalk, which hang down and cover the naked part where the 
first flowers drop. The main raceme and the branching racemes are produced 
so as to form a handsome corymbous head, and the whole when in full flower is 
two feet long. Each flower is rather longer than fulgens, the calyx of a deep 
red colour, and quite reflexed ; the corolla is nearly one inch long, of a crimson 
scarlet, and expanding like the calyx of a common Fuschia, which makes it very 
conspicuous. 
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FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 

All greenhouse plants should now be housed without delay, and air admitted, 
except when it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the evening, but 
in the early part of the day, so that the damps may be dried up before the house 
is closed, as they are during the night prejudicial to the plants. The soil in the 
iwts should frequently be loosened at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy 
or very compact state. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during the 
summer may be brought to bloom successively, by taking such as are desired 
to bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing pine house. Other plants, to 
bloom afterwards, should be kept in a greenhouse protected from the frost. 

Plants of the Calceolaria that have been grown in the open borders during 
the summer months should now be taken up and potted, afterwards kept in a 
cool frame, or cool part of the gpreeuhouse, being careful nut to give too much 
water, just sufficient to keep the soil moist will only be necessary. Offsets will 
be found rooted, take them off and pot them. 

Chinese Primroses that have been grown in the open borders will require to 
be taken up.* 

Plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots, and taken 
into the greenhouse, will be found to have pushed a number of suckers. If the 
offsets are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is advisable to pinch off the 
tops, so as to prevent their exhausting the plant to the weakening of the flower. 
If the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention 
will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if given. If the plant is 
allowed to wither, it checks the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. And so 
much do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully persuaded 
their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most amply repay 
for any labour that may be bestowed on the plants. 

The Dahlia seed, where not cut off by frost, will now be perfected. They are 
best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly, where they will not be liable 
to mould, and kept in a dry, but not too hot a situation; being thus kept in the 
chaff, the small seeds will not shrivel, but be kept plump. The roots will now 
require taking up, if not done last month. 

Dutch roots may in this month be successfully planted. See articles on cul¬ 
ture as to potting, burying under ground, &c. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants intended to be inured to the open air will 
require to have protection at the roots, &c. 

Tubers of Coinmellinas, and bulbs of Tigridias, should be taken up and pre¬ 
served dry through winter. 

Newly planted shrubs, in*exposed situations, should be secured to stakes. 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and replanted. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE. 

In^ recent numbers of the Cabinet we have remarked upon the Pelargoniums ; 
we give figures of them in the plate of our present number. They are amongst the 
very best, and deserve to be in every collection. 

Guardsman we saw in fine bloom at Mr. Gaines’s. 

Bridesmaid equally so at Mr. Catleugh’s. 

Gem of the West we had sent from Mr. Nairn, Stoke, near Devonpoi t. 
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FLORICULTURAL CABINET, 

DECEMBER 1st, 1840. 


PART 1. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARTICLE I. 

ON PROPAGATING THE TREE PCEONY. 

BY L. 

In the last number of your useful Cabinet, I observe an article on an 
easy and successful method of propagating the Tree Poeony, by a 
gentleman of Italy. 

As I have been very successful in raising it from cuttings, in 
a somewhat different manner from the Italian gentleman, I take the 
liberty of sending you my mode of practice. 

Having two very large plants in pots, that have been forced the 
last five years, and were become inconveniently tall, I therefore, in 
February last, cut down and placed them in a forcing house. They 
soon sent out a great many shoots, but without blossom-buds. 
Having selected a few of the strongest to remain on the plants, I cut 
off all the others, when about two oj three inches long, with a very 
small portion of the old bark to each; and, having some pots filled 
with a rich light soil, I inserted the cuttings without taking a leaf 
from them. After sprinkling them with w’ater, I covered them with 
bell-glasses, and placed them in a shady part of the house. They 
were occasionally sprinkled over head afterwards, but water was 
more frequently poured on the glasses, which, running down the 
sides, moistened the soil without wetting the leaves. 

I potted them off in July, and had the satisfaction to find that not 
a single cutting had failed. The pots were so filled with roots, that 
VoL. VIII. No. 94. 2 
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I had some difficulty in parting them. About the beginning of 
May they were turned out of doors, but the glasses kept over them. 

In the same number of the Cabinet, I see a mode of propagating 
plants from single buds. I have reason to know that the last ex¬ 
periment of the late lamented T. A. Knight, Esq., was to ascertain 
if plants could be propagated from a single bud and leaf. His death 
unfortunately took place before the experiment was fully proved; 
but it has since been ascertained that they may be so raised, and 
even some kinds that do not easily strike in the usual way. If you 
think the process will be acceptable to your readers, I may mak^ it 
the subject of another communication. 

Ludlow, 27th Oct., 1840. 

[We shall feel highly obliged by the favour of the article our 
correspondent refers to, at an early opportunity.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE 11. 

REMARKS ON NAMING NEWLY-DISCOVERED PLANTS, ETC. 

BY B. S., NEWCASTLE, BALLYHAHON, IRBLANB. 

As the study of botany is so rapidly on the increase in Great Britain 
and Ireland, I am induced to call the attention of the numerous 
remiers of the Floricultural Cabinet, and especially those of 
them who are successful in introducing new kinds of plants, either 
by importation from other countries, or by hybridization m these, to 
the generally prevalent practice of naming new plants after indi¬ 
vidual persons or places. I consider the method of application 
usually adopted highly prejudicial to botanical arrangement; but 
still, I am not for doing away altogether with the name of a person 
or place affixed to a plant, as I think that object may be attained 
with, at the same time, a due attention to a systematic botanical 
nomenclature. Where and how I would admit it I shall now 
describe. 

When a new genus is discovered, then it may be named con¬ 
sistently, either by a reference to its nature, habk, or in compliment 
to or commemoration of the person by whmn discovered or intro¬ 
duced ; but when a new species, then for it to have applied a 
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systematic botanical name, and not the name of a person or place, 
which can convey no idea of what the plant is: as, for example,— 

The Spirea rotundifolia noticed in the Floricultdral Cabinet 
for October, a species which I never saw, yet, being well acquainted 
with the rest of the genus, I Can form an idea of the plant ; and if a 
person, through being wrong informed, should show me a plant of 
Spirea lanceolata, and say this is the S. rotundifolia, I would tell him 
at once that it was not, though I had never seen either. I would 
then show him that rotundifolia signified round-leaved, and that this 
was oblong, narrow, and tapering towards each end, and that the 
leaf was lanceolate, and not round; and that if this species was 
named after the leaf, it was Spirea lanceolata, and not S. rotundi¬ 
folia. 

I might show a thousand such instances; but to the point in hand. 
Suppose that Spirea rotundifolia had been named after the place 
from whence it was introduced into this country, viz. Cashmere, and 
called Spirea Cashmerea, and the S. lanceolata to be named Spirea 
Hendersoni, it would then have been impossible forme to distinguish 
one kind from the other by botanical knowledge; and then if, in 
purchasing my plants, they were wrong named, or by casualty the 
labels be lost, I should not know the true kinds. I have known 
many instances of this sort of confusion, one name being substituted 
for the other. 

Some readers of the above remarks may conclude that I object 
entirely to any individual naming' a plant after a person, excep he 
introduced a new genus; and that to every variety of a species he 
might be successful in raising he must give a.systematic name. I 
mean no such thing; I want to show the absurdity of naming species 
after 'persons or places, I would rather recommend the gardener 
that raised a variety to name it after his master or mistress, as a 
mark of respect, or after some distinguished botanist, promoter of the 
science of gardening, practical gardener, or even after himself. 

It is probable that some persons, on reading the above, may object 
to my remarks, and say that a person may never be successful in 
introducing a new genus, or raising a variety worthy a name, but 
still might be fortunate enough to introduce a new species; and, to 
pursue the method I have above recommended, he would be pre¬ 
vented from naming it after either person or place he might desire to 

z 2 
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do. To such persons I would say, first name it after something 
remarkable in the plant, as in the radix, caudex, ^ulis, folium, 
corolla, or parts in the fructification, &c. This may he easily and 
significantly done, as there must, in every plant being a separate 
species, be some natural distinction from the others. In such a case, 
I think then, as an appendage, name it in honour of or compliment 
to the person or place desired; as, for instance,—^Ipomsea HorsfallioB 
might properly be denominated Ipomaea speciosa Horsfallise, which 
would immediately distinguish it from Speciosissimus, if there was 
one of that name. 

Having used the terras genus, species, and varieties, it is possible 
that, in the very extensive circulation of the Floricultural Ca¬ 
binet, they may come under the notice of some persons unacquainted 
with their proper application; for the information of such, I would 
observe that, by a genus, is meant the family; by species, the 
members of that family; and by varieties, the kinds which are pro¬ 
duced from the seed of species, and which are in some respects 
different by having sported into various stripes, &c., in either flower, 
leaves, &c., &c. 

I shall refer to the subject again in asother communication. 

[We shall be glad of any further observations from our correspon¬ 
dent. We think there is a good deal of propriety in the views taken 
of the method regretted and objected to, and that generally it might 
be obviated; whilst at the same time, any desired commemoration of 
person or place might be attached to a systematic, distinctive, spe¬ 
cific nl^rae. We do not approve of the application of the term Avhich 
our correspondent has,selected in order to illustrate his views, as the 
term speciosa^ signifying showy, will apply to many of the genus 
Ipohfisea; and unless it did exceed in that particular all others, with 
the exception of an I. speciosior, or an I. speciosissimus, it would not 
be properly applied; and a person not knowing it, receiving a plant, 
unless he well knew all the species in the genus, would be nearly as 
puzzled as if the name of a person or place had been given to it. 
Some systematic distinctive difference in the plant should be the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic to name after.— Conductor.] 
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ARTICLE III. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY A VOTARY OF FLORA. 

I 

On the Preparation of the Soil for planting^ S^^c .—In the proper¬ 
ties of the heartsease a most extraordinary improvement has been 
effected during the last few years, and is still proceeding with such 
rapidity that vast numbers are annually discarded, and their places 
supplied with new and improved varieties; indeed, there is scarcely 
a sbow-flower now cultivated in first-rate collections which has not 
been produced from seed during the last three years. In connexion, 
however, with these facts, is another, with which every cultivator of 
the heartsease should be acquainted; viz., that in proportion to the 
rapidity with which the improvement has been effected, is the ten¬ 
dency to degenerate. This fact has so frequently presented itself to 
my observation,* that I cannot doubt its correctness; and, for the 
purpose of rendering it evident to all concerned in the matter, I shall 
say a very few words on what are termed “ florists* flowers ’* in 
general, dividing them into two classes; placing in the first class 
those flowers which have been brought to their present state of per¬ 
fection rapidly; and in the second class, those w^hich have been 
improved slowly, and by almost imperceptible degrees. In the first 
class, then, we shall find the dahlia and the heartsease, both of which, 
it is well known, exhibit considerable tendency to degenerate. In 
the second class we find the pink, carnation, tulip, rose, &c., which 
show no such tendency, or, if at all, in a very trifling degree. 
Without, therefore, extending these observations further, we may 
fairly consider the above fact as established. But it may be asked, 
what has this to do with the subject of this article, viz., “ the pre¬ 
paration of the soil for planting ?’* It has much to do with it; for 
it must be observed that, of all the above-named flowers, the hearts¬ 
ease, which has been improved the most rapidly, flourishes the least, 
or shows the greatest tendency to degenerate when planted in the 
common unprepared soil of the general flower-border. It is there¬ 
fore evident that, as a stimulating system of cultivation has produced 
the present splendid varieties of the heartsease, and as, without that 
stimulation, they evince a considerable disposition to go back, the 
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natural inference is, that it is only by continually enriching the soil 
that they can be produced in the desired state of perfection. This is 
indeed the “secret,” and in this consists the “ art and mystery” of 
pansy culture. Having therefore considered these points, we shall 
be enabled to judge, “ with understanding,” on the immediate sub¬ 
ject of this paper, and on which the following remarks, founded on 
experience, are offered:— 

Haying fixed upon a suitable situation (which, if possible, should 
be open to the sun until the middle of the day only), mark out a bed 
three or four feet wide, allowing one foot to each row of plants. 
Throw out the soil to the depth of eight inches; and, after having 
well loosened the bottom, put in a layer, at least two inches thick, of 
fresh,* strong, stable manure, as free from straw as possible; and, 
before replacing the soil taken out, mix with it a portion of horn-dust 
and shavings (one-half of each), in the proportion of at least a 
quarter of a peck to every moderate-sized barrowful of mould, which, 
if very adhesive, should be lightened by the addition of a little white 
river or sharp pit sand,—red sand generally contains oxide of iron, 
which is injurious to vegetation. Having well pulverised the soil 
thus prepared, fill up the bed to the height of six inches above the 
manure, slightly covering the whole with fine rich mould, taking 
care that the bed so filled up shall be at least three inches above the 
paths. Rake the surface smooth and even, and prepare for planting. 
Where a choice of plants can be had, preference should be given to 
well-rooted cuttings, choosing those with thin, smooth, solid, green 
or light-coloured stems, as those with thick, yellow, ribbed stems are 
much less likely to endure through the winter, or to grow freely in 
the spring. If the bed is three feet wide, plant one row down the 
centre, ten inches apart, and another row on each side, six inches 
from the edge. The roots should not be more than three inches 

* By frtih manure is meant such as has not lain sufficiently long together to 
have undergone fermentation, by which process a considerable quantity of car¬ 
bonic acid gas (which enters largely into the composition of plants) is disengaged 
and driven off, and the quality of the manure thereby deteriorated. The appli¬ 
cation of horn-dust to the soil is beneficial, not only on account of its strong 
stimulating qualities, but also from its particles undergoing considerable expan¬ 
sion during decomposition, by which the soil is kept light and airy, forming a 
kind of drainage during the wet season, and facilitating the extension of the 
young roots. 
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deep in the ground: if the plants are too long to admit of this, place 
them aslant, so that the roots may he at the required depth. 

If the bed be much exposed to the north or north-east, I would 
advise that a moderate-sized garden-pot he turned over each plant 
during severe weather, frequently uncovering them during the day. 
I have found this plan of essential service, especially when the cold 
easterly winds prevail in the early part of the spring, or during the 
heavy rains which frequently fall towards the end of February. The 
pots should never be removed, after a frosty night, while the sun 
shines. Many thousands of valuable heartsease, which stood un¬ 
injured through the winter, were lost in March last, in consequence 
of the frosty nights being succeeded by hot sunny days. If the 
plants had been shaded from the sun, they would have been saved. 

Cuttings of choice kinds may yet be taken, and planted an inch 
and a half apart, in pots or boxes filled with equal parts of light 
garden mould and sharp sand, and placed in a cold frame; the 
plants will be ready for succession-beds in the spring. 

The following list contains fifty of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation :— 


1. Amadis. 

2. Bathonia. 

3. Britannia (Thompson). 

4. Blandina (ditto). 

5. Beauty (Brown). 

6. Beauty of Hitchin. 

7. Curion. 

8. Coronation (Lovegrove). 

9. Coronation (Thompson). 

10. Conqueror (ditto). 

11. Conductor (ditto). 

12. Cream (ditto). 

13. Captain Cook. 

14. Camella. 

16, Diadem (Thompson). 

16. Doctor Johnson. 

17. Diogenes. 

18. Dowager Queen (Holmes)* 

19. Eclipse (Thompson). 

20. Earl of Clarendon. 

21. Elvira. 

22. Giant’s Bride (Mellon). 

23. Grand Duke (Thompson). 

24. Hampden (Cook). 

25. Julius (Brown). 


26. Jewess (LidguardV 

27. Jehu (Thompson). 

28. Joan of Arc (Cook). 

29. Lady Fuller. 

30. Lictor. 

31. Launcelot (Stubbs). 

32. Lady Sarah Ingestre (ditto). 

33. Lutea Sulphurea (ditto). 

34. Lalla Rookh (Earl). 

35. Medora (ditto). 

36. Model of Perfection. 

37. Miss Gray (Cook), 

38. Miss Staiuforth. 

39. Marchioness of Lothian (Stubbs). 

40. Olympia. 

41. Perfection (Bennett). 

42. Robin Adair. 

43. Reliance Superb. 

44. Rival Duke (Lake). 

45. Rosa (Cook). 

46. Rival Yellow (Stubbs). 

47. St. Paul’s (Cook). ' 

48. Triumph (ditto). 

49. Vivid (Thompson). 

50. Yellow Defiance (Sharp).' 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ON AN EASY MODE OF FUMIGATING A GREENHOUSE, PIT, ETC. 

BY A CONSTANT READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 

If you think the following worth inserting in the Cabinet, you are 
at liberty to do so. 

Not having a house, I am obliged to winter my plants in a cold 
pit, which I have found a difficulty in fumigating until I thought of 
the following plan:—Take a piece of touchpaper, and lay on it a thin 
layer of tobacco; then roll it up, and tie loosely. Light one end, 
and place it in a flower-pan in the house or pit. I think half an 
ounce, used in this way, is equal to an ounce with the bellows; and 
it is not a tithe the trouble, as it does not require any attention after 
lighted. 

Winchester, 2nd Nov., 1840. 


ARTICLE V. 

ON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF THE CAMELLIA. 

BY A NORTH BRITON. 

This very popular family has always the best effect when cultivated 
in a house by themselves; and as there are certain seasons in which 
this genus requires a treatment almost peculiar to itself, their sepa¬ 
rate culture is therefore the more necessary. The most successful 
and generally-adopted method of propagating this family is by 
inarching or grafting. By either of these means each variety is per¬ 
petuated ; but new varieties are only to be obtained from seeds, and 
as these seldom ripen, at least in any quantity, in this country, and 
few are imported in a fit state to vegetate, the propagation of new 
varieties is consequently a matter of some importance; as in most 
other cases it is from single flowering plants that seeds are to be 
expected, although sometimes the semi-double flowers also produce 
them, and of these the common single red is the most prolific in 
affording seed. Sometimes seedlings so obtained are used only for 
stocks, whereon to work other rather kinds, although sometimes they 
are kept till they attain a flowering state to ascertain their relative 
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merits. Stocks, however, are, for the most part, obtained bynur-, 
serymen from layers of the common single red, which they have often 
planted out in pits for this purpose, or from plants originated from 
cuttings of the same or equally common sorts. Camellias are some¬ 
times budded, but for the most part are either grafted or inarched, 
and in either case the process of tongueing is dispensed with as 
vveakening the stock; and that mode of grafting termed side-grafting 
is preferred. It may be observed, that of all the stocks, for this or any 
other purpose, those obtained from seeds are the best. 

As to the proper season for grafting or inarching camellias, the 
spring is the best, and just at that time when the plants have done 
flowering and are beginning to grow\ This state of vegetation does 
not always take place at precisely the same time, as some cultivators 
force their camellias into bloom very early ; such, therefore, should 
be operated upon not by the exact period of the year, but by the state 
of the plants. Some will be fit for this process in January, February, 
March, and April: those, however, which are operated on in March 
and April will have the better chance to succeed, although those 
which are operated on in February answer pretty well. 

Guafting. —Side-grafting (as before mentioned) resembles whip 
or tongue-grafting, but differs in being performed on the side of the 
stock without being headed down. Having fixed on those branches 
where shoots are wanted to furnish the head or any part of the plant, 
then slope off the bark and a little of the wood, and cut the lower 
ends of the scions to fit the part as near as possible; then pin them 
to the branch, and secure them with bass, and clay them over as any 
other sort of grafting. 

Inarching, or Grafting by Approach. —Perform this any time 
from the beginning of February to the end of March; fix the pot 
containing the stock securely, then cut with a sharp knife a thin piece 
from the side, about two inches long; make a small notch down¬ 
wards, at the top of this, then prepare the branch to be inarched 
after the same manner, but make the slit upwards. Fit the tongue 
of this branch into the notch of the stock, join the rind of one to that 
of the other, tie them well together with matting, rub on a little clay 
to keep out the air, and they will be united in a month or six weeks; 
when joined, loosen the bandages, but do not remove them until some 
time after the scions are separated from the parent plant. 
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By Layers. —A branch of one-year old wood may be laid in a 
pot, or otherwise, as most convenient, any time from the middle of 
August until the beginning of March. With a sharp knife make an 
incision half way through the wood, and half an inch long on the 
under side of the branch, just below a good bud; slightly twist the 
branch so as to lodge the tongue or cut-part on the soil, peg it down, 
and cover it with mould. 

By Cuttings. —Double varieties strike by cuttings equally as well 
as single ones, but several of the choice kinds do not make such fine 
shoots as the single ones. In August cut off the young ripe wood 
four joints long, just below a bud; take off the lower leaves from 
each cutting, and insert the cuttings in a pot of finely-sifted leaf 
mould and heath mould well mixed (this is preferable to sand), fit a 
glass over them, and plunge them immediately in a tan bed; if this 
is not convenient, place them for a month in a shady part of the 
greenhouse, and afterward plunge them in a hotbed of dung, and in a 
month or six weeks they will have struck root. 

By Seeds. —Seeds should be sown as soon as ripe. Plunge the 
pot in heat, and the seeds will vegetate in a month or two; but if the 
seeds are kept long, they seldom vegetate in less than a year. 

Soil. —The best soil for camellias is one part heath mould, one 
part well-sifted leaf mould, and two parts brown loam from a pasture; 
if leaf mould cannot be had, use very rotten dung, and mix a small 
portion; break the loam and heath mould fine in preference to 
sifting it. 

Potting. —Always make it a rule to pot each plant immediately 
after it has done flowering, and before it begins to grow. If the roots 
are not matted, merely turn out the plants and replace them in larger 
pots; but if matted, break the mass of roots carefully with the hand, 
and never follow the destructive practice of paring with a knife ; lay 
plenty of potsherd at the bottom of the pots, and with a flat stick 
work the soil round the sides of the ball. 

Heat. —Place the plants, when potted, in a heat not exceeding *75 
degrees by day and 60 by night, until they have formed their young 
shoots; then immediately increase the temperature 10 degrees, to 
assist in perfecting their flow'er buds, which will occupy about a 
month; afterwards expose them gradually to the air, and lower the 
temperature, to prepare them for their summer treatment: i. e., any 
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time from the beginning to the end of June, place the plants out of 
doors, either under a north wall, or other shelter, where they will get 
no sun except in the morning and evening, and where they are well 
sheltered from the wind; the increase of heat mentioned above to he 
given whilst the shoots are young and tender ensures abundanee of 
blossom buds. 

Watering. —When the plants are potted, and during the whole 
time they are subjected to a high temperature, syringe or sprinkle, 
with a rose watering pot, over the leaves every morning or evening 
in fine weather, and give a plentiful supply of water at the roots. 

Shading. —From the middle of March to the end of September 
camellias are unable to endure a full exposure to the mid-day rays of 
the sun, which invariably cause the leaves to blotch and become 
yellow; always, therefore, throw a net or other slight shade over the 
glass in sunny weather, from 10 till 3 or 4 o’clock. 

Worms. —Whilst the plants are out of doors, worms will occasion¬ 
ally effect an entrance into the pots, unless the pots are placed on a 
prepared floor, or piece of slate be put under each; to effectually 
prevent damage, water with clear lime water at the roots. 

Housing. —In the first week in October take the plants into the 
greenhouse, or other cool place. As you wish them to come into 
flower, remove successively into temperature of 60 or 65 degrees. 
When the buds are near expanding, keep the heat regular, or the buds 
will fall without opening ; when expanded, remove to any light, cool 
place, and the flowers will continue a long time. 

Insects. —The only insects infesting the camellia are the thrips 
(Thrips physapus), the chermes (Psylla crateegi), the brown scale 
(Coccus Hesperidum), and the aphis (Aphis vitis); also, if the plants 
are kept in a hot and humid atmosphere during their season of tor¬ 
pidity they are liable to the mildew. The thrips and chermes disfigure 
the plants by destroying the cuticle of the leaves, causing a spotting 
not unlike that produced by the red spider (Acarus telariiis) ; and 
the coccus and aphis check the growth by pumping up the juices, 
and thus cause the extremities of the shoots to become stunted and 
diseased \ and the mildew, by spreading over the leaves, stops up the 
pores and prevents a free circulation of the juices. 
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The following Selection includes most of the finest in 
Cultivation. 

1. Double White (C. Jap. alba plena.) —A. well-known and 
lovely variety, growing to the height of 12 or 14 feet, very hardy, and 
a remarkably free flowerer. 

2. Dr. Siebold’s White (C. Sieboldi.) Syn. candidissima.— 
Flowers with a tinge of yellow when first opening, but afterwards 
becoming pure white; liable to fall before having fully expanded if 
placed in too strong a temperature; flowers measuring nearly four 
inches when fully expanded. 

3. Mr. Wadie’s White (C. Wadieana.) —Bluish paper white, 
petals irregular, measuring, when expanded, three and a half inches. 

4. Fringed Petalled White (C. Jimbriata.) —Delicate white, 
more irregular in the disposition of its petals than the old double 
white, and the petals notched or fringed on the upper edge. 

5. Wellbank’s White (C. fVelbankii.) Syn. flavescens,—^The 
flowers of this variety have a yellow tinge, are remarkably handsome, 
measuring from three to four inches diameter when expanded; the 
plant is a free grower and flowers abundantly. 

6. White Anemone Flowered (C. anemone flora alba.) — This 
is a lovely variety, sometimes becoming spotted or striped, but gene¬ 
rally retaining its character as a white camellia. 

7. Semi-Double White (C. semi-duplex alba.) —^This, although 
not perfectly double, is scarcely surpassed by any of those before it; 
the flower is large, usually expanding upwards of four inches, of a 
remarkably pure white, and almost semi-transparent. 

8. Donklaer’s Striped (C. Donklaerii.) —^The flowers of this 
variety expand about three inches, are very double, of a delicate 
white, beautiflilly marked with zigzag crimson lines, occasionally 
deeply blotched with the same colour; the petals are irregular* 

9. Variegated Flowered (C. variegala,) — ^This is a very 
common variety, but is, notwithstanding, deservedly popular; the 
flowers are large red, blotched with white, and very conspicuous. 

10. Chandler’s Striped Warratah (C. Chandlerii.) Syn. 
versicolor,—^The flowers of this are red, striped and blotched with 
white. 

11. PoMPONE (C. Pomponia,) Syn. Kew blush,—Flowers white, 
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tinged with blush at the base, and red stripe up the centre of each 
petal; the flowers, when expanded, measure from three and a half 
to four inches across. 

12. Presses Eclipse (C. Eclipsis.) —Flowers white, beautifully 
striped and feathered with pale crimson; petals remarkably regular 
and very delicate. 

13. The Showy (C. specma,) Syn. Rawesiana.—Flowers deep 
red, striped with white; when expanded measures nearly four 
inches. 

14. The German Rose (C. Francfurteiisis.) —This is a new 
variety; the flowers are large, sometimes nearly six inches in diameter; 
the petals are light rose, striped and blotched with dark crimson. 

15. Parks’s Striped Rose (C. ParksiL) —^The ground-colour of 
the flowers is a delicate rose, with here and there blotches and 
stripes of white. 

16. Gray’s Invincible (C. 'punctata.) Syn. dotted white.— 
Flowers very pale red, nearly white, striped with deep red, like a 
carnation. 

17. Lady Wilton’s (C. Wiltoni ,)—Flowers blush, striped and 
dotted with a darker colour. 

18. The Rose of the World (C. rosa mundL) —The flowers of 
this have a white ground, spotted and striped with crimson. 

19. Sweet’s Painted Lady (C. Sweetiana.) —^This, with the 
exception of the Donklaeri, is perhaps the finest variegated variety 
we have in our collections; the flowers are large, very double, and 
the white, dark red, and light red, are so beautifully mixed, as to 
give the plant, when in flower, a very lively and elegant appearance. 

20. Miss Thompson’s (C. Susanna.) —This is something like the 
painted lady, but rather inferior to it; the stripes are faint, and the 
contrast, on the w^hite ground, is not so conspicuous. 

21. Colvill’s (C. Colvillii.) —This is another bearing a great 
resemblance to the painted lady; the petals are beautifully striped 
with red, almost like a carnation. 

22. Martha (C. Martha.) —^The colour of this flower is pale 
blush, striped with darker colour. 

23. Flesh Coloured (C. incarimta,) Syn. Lady Hume’s blush. 
—^The petals of this variety are a rich and delicate rose colour. 

24. Chinese Rose (C. rosa Sinensis*) —Flowers nearly four 
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inches in diameter; pale red, with dark purplish veins; a very free 
flowerer, and well deserving cultivation. 

25. Chandler’s Elegant (C. Flowers much like the 

last in colour, but scarcely so large; form of the flowers like the 
anemone flora. 

26. Middlemist’s Rose (C. carnea^ Syn. flesh-coloured, rose- 
coloured.—^This is not very double, but a beautiful kind; the veins 
on the petals purple. 

27. Kent’s Thick Nerved (C. crassinervis.) Syn. hexangularis. 
-—Flowers the same shape as anemone flora, but the colour paler, 
and in other respects very distinct. 

28. Coral Flowered (C. corallina.} —This is another anemone 
flowered, with petals semi-transparent and very beautiful. 

29. Wood’s (C. JVoodsn.) —Flowers large, nearly four inches 
broad, but not very double. 

30. Rost (C. rosea.)—Flowers measuring upwards of three 
inches broad, very handsome. 

31. Dark Red (C. atroruhens.) Syn. Loddiges* red.—A beauti¬ 
ful variety, flowers deep scarlet. 

32. Old Double Red (C. rubro-plena,') Syn. Greville’s red.— 
Flowers crimson; this is a well-known variety, but has of late become 
somewhat scarce in collections, probably from its not flowering so 
freely as some of the other kinds. To make it produce flowers, cripple 
it at the roots with a small pot, give it plenty of heat at the 
season of forming buds, and as soon as these are fully formed, 
place it entire in rather a larger pot, and in general it will flower 
freely. 

33. Crimson Shell (C. imbricata.} —^This has been reputed as 
the finest variety in cultivation, although we can scarcely assent to 
this, yet it is without doubt a lovely kind; the colour is a rich 
carmine, very conspicuous amongst the green leaves. 

34. Hollyhock Flowered {C. cUthea flora.) —Flowers not so 
deep coloured as the three preceding, but is a good variety. 

35. Anemone Flowered (C. anemone flora*) Syn. warratah.— 
This is a well-known old, but very excellent variety; it is a very 
free flowerer, of a deep crimson red, and remarkably showy. 

36. The [.Choice (C. ca^mza.)—Flowers are large, but paler 
coloured than the anemone flowered. 
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37. Cluster Flowered (C. florida .)—Flowers upwards of three 
inches across, fine dark rose-coloured, resembling the warratah. 

38. Allnut’s Splendid (C. splendens.) Syn. coccinea.—Flowers 
remarkably profuse, brilliant scarlet, very showy, one of the very 
best kinds. • 

39. Carnation Warratah (C. insignis.) Syn. the remarkable, 
Chandler’s splendid.—Flowers large and conspicuous, of a fine deep 
rosy red. 

40. Knight’s (C. Knightii ,)—A very fine kind, but the flowers 
not so large as some of the forementioned. 

41. Ross’s (C. Rossli.) Syn. gloriosa.—Flowers dark red, mea¬ 
suring nearly four inches broad; a fine variety. 

42. Expanded Flowered (C. expansa .)—Flowers dark red, 
very showy, and produced in abundance. 

43. Aucuba Leaved (C. aucubce folia.)~¥\ovfera much like the 
last, but the appearance of the plant is very different. 

44. The Neat (C. concinna .)—Flower deep rose colour; not so 
showy as some of the others, but a kind well deserving extensive 
cultivation, 

45. Red Pceony Flowered (C. Pceonia Is a free 

flowering variety common in most collections. 


ARTICLE VI. 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE HYACINTH. 

By AN EXTENSIVE GROWER IN PARIS. 

The double-flowered hyacinth has generally had the preference of 
single kinds by the florist growers; but, though such is the case, 
there are some of the latter which are in very high repute in this 
country. 

I grow upwards of one hundred kinds of the single flowering, 
which are truly beautiful; the colours are uniform, deep, and rich; 
and the kinds selected are of vigorous growth, most of them having 
spikes of bloom a foot long. The most beautiful of the collection is 
the imperial purple; it was raised at Haarlem. All the single ones 
I have flower equally well, whether grown in the open bed, in pots, 
or bloomed in glasses. 
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I was glad to observe, in the November Cabinet, that Me^rs. 
Lockharts recommend the growing of single-flowering kinds; they 
most assuredly merit every attention. 

In the open-bed culture, the following is the mode of treatment 
I pursue with both single and double kinds, and which succeed to 
admiration:— 

'rhe bed is prepared as for the tulip. The surface is raised near 
a foot above the level of the surrounding ground, and an edging of 
green turf supports the sides. 

The compost is composed of one-third of fine river sand, one-third 
of virgin earth, and one-third of manure or leaf soil (well decomposed), 
all well mixed together. 

In the bed the bulbs are planted in fives, arranged .like the spots 
of a playing card. These, too, are placed in regular lines: due atten¬ 
tion, too, is paid to an arrangement in contrasting and harmonising 
the colours. 

The period at which I plant is the first fortnight of October, as 
weather permits. The bulbs are placed six inches deep, after being 
covered over by the compost. I lay over the bed two inches deep of 
well-rotted manure. As soon as host sets in, the bed is covered 
four inches deep with leaves or dry litter, and a slight sprinkling of 
earth is spread over it to prevent its being blown away. At the 
return of spring the entire covering is removed, and the spaces 
between the plants are carefully lightened up, and about two inches 
deep of fresh mould is spread over the whole. 

Early in April the plants bloom; and, in order to prolong the 
period of beauty, canvass coverings are used to prevent injury from 
the sun or rain; but which, being fixed on rollers, are easily removed 
at pleasure; so that all the air, when not sun or rain, can be ad¬ 
mitted. 

When the bloom is over, all the flower-stems are cut off except 
those that are desired to retain for seed. The time of gathering the 
seed is when it is black and ready to escape the ovaries. 

When the leaves are dry and yellow, the bulbs are^ taken up and 
placed carefully by, and covered with a layer of dry sand, about two 
inches deep. In this position they are allowed to dry for about 
three weeks; this prevents them shrivelling up. They are then 
placed on shelves, in some dry and airy place. When quite dry, 
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they are cleaned, the suckers taken off, and they are stowed in the 
drawers prepared for their reception in the seed-room. 

The suckers are stowed, planted, and treated in every other respect as 
the parent bulbs. They do not usually bear flowers till the fourth year. 

When the suckers ate too much confined in the scales of the parent 
bulb, they often fail, and cause the decay of the entire bulb. To 
prevent this, an incision is made around it, just deep enough to 
prevent injury to the centre, but as far as to cut through the coat 
inclosing the bulb. This facilitates the formation of the suckers, 
and increases the size. Seed is sown in September, under a glass 
frame, and is covered with fine soil, two inches deep. In spring the 
glass is taken off, guarding only against a return of sudden frost. 
Seed sown in pots, and placed for winter protection, is equally suc¬ 
cessful, only they require transplanting; but those sown on a bed in 
a glass frame do not require it the first season, and the bulbs become 
finer than if checked by transplanting. The bulbs are each following 
year allowed more space in the bed. Sometimes at the fourth year 
a few will bloom, but at the fifth the bulb is in full blooming vigour, 
if treated properly before. It is at this age the Dutch send out their 
bulbs. Previously to being named, they give them the appellation 
of “ Conquests.’* 

When cultivated in pots, they are planted at the same time, and in 
the same kind of compost. After planting, they are plunged up to 
the rim in a south-aspected border. As winter approaches they are 
covered half a yard deep with rotten leaves. This not only protects, 
but causes the bulb to push forth early, and is a most essential 
attention to success. As desired, a few at a time are taken in to 
force, placed in frames or other similar convenience. When the 
shoots have pushed up into the leaf, covering about three inches, one 
foot deep of it is taken off. This prevents them pushing up too 
weakly or unseemly long; but enough is left to protect from injury 
by any frost. When the pots are placed in a room, they are put as 
near the light as possible. 

When grown in glasses, a small portion of salt or saltpetre is put 
into the water. They are kept in the dark till they have pushed 
about three inches, when they are removed to a light situation, in or 
near a window. 

Paris, 7th Nov., 1840. 

VoL. VIII. No. 94. 2 A 
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ARTICLE VII. 

HINTS ON THE CULTURE OF THE CALLA ABTHIOPICA. 

BY T. W., WALTON NURSERY, LIVERPOOL. 

Perhaps the following hints on the culture of the Calla ^thiopica 
may be interesting to the admirers of that interesting and, I am 
sorry to say, too much neglected flower. 

It is generally known that the Calla (Richard!) ^thiopica thrives 
best when treated as an aquatic; and that, when planted on the 
margins of ponds or other ornamental pieces of water, it is hardy 
enough to endure the severity of our winters. Though it will not 
bloom so finely, or flourish with the luxuriance, when treated in this 
manner, as with the ordinary culture, however, the noble appearance 
of the plant, mingled with the Nymphsea, Nuphar, &c., is peculiarly 
striking and beautiful. 

But, as every flower-garden has not the appendage of a piece of 
water, persons are induced to cultivate this beautiful flower in pans, 
troughs, &c.,'with the plants growing in pots plunged or placed in 
water. This mode of treatment shows too much art, and often has a 
very slovenly appearance. To obviate this, I adopt the following 
plan:—Having a large stock of fine plants, I removed the earth from 
a large oval-formed clump, to the depth of eighteen inches below the 
surface. I then had a water-tight vessel made of the same size and 
depth of the bed. I gave this vessel a good coat of pitch, to prevent 
its rotting. In the bottom of it I placed about six or eight inches of 
fine gravel: this is placed principally in the middle, and brought 
down to nothing at the sides. Its object is to raise the plants high 
in the centre, should they chance to be of the same height. Having 
placed the pots (which should be of one size) in a regular manner, 
the tallest of course in the centre, I fill the vessel with water. Around 
the edge of the vessel I drive round-headed nails, about three or four 
inches asunder. From these nails I then stretch some fine pliable 
wire, lengthw^ays; other pieces ark stretched crossways; so that the 
whole resembles a net. With the plants growing through the 
meshes, on this wire I place a quantity of clean fresh moss, working 
it tight into the meshes of the wire, and close to the stems of the 
plants, keeping it pretty high in the centre to preserve the convexity 
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of the bed. By this treatment all clumsiness is avoided, and the 
vessel, water, and pots are totally concealed. The moss, lying so 
near the water, is, with an occasional sprinkling on the surface, kept 
always fresh and green; whilst its porosity admitting air and heat, 
the temperature of the water is considerably heightened. Nothing 
more noble than a mass of plants thus treated can be well imagined; 
the vivid green of the broad, ample, leathery-looking leaves, contrasted 
with the large, showy, white flowers, forms at once an object both 
beautiful, imposing, and magnificent. 

To prevent the unseemly appearance of the pit, after the plants 
are taken to their winter quarters, I place a quantity of evergreen 
flowering shrubs, in tubs or large pots, in their place for the winter, 
filling the interstices with moss, in a neat manner. 

I have several other articles in hand, which I had intended sending 
with this; but having, through my desire to be as explicit as possible, 
made this article more lengthy than I at first intended, I have 
reserved them for some future opportunity. 

[We thank our respected correspondent for his many very useful 
and interesting communications sent us already, and shall feel highly 
obliged by the other promised favours.— Conductor.] 


ARTICLE VIII. 

REMARKS ON THE CARNATION POPPY. 

BY MARIA. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Boston, in Lincolnshire, during the 
past summer, I was much pleased with a bed of beautiful carnation 
poppies. The bed was on a lawn, round, and about twelve feet 
•across. It was raised to the centre; and the culture of the plants 
was so managed, that near the side they were in profuse bloom, and 
only about half a yard high. On inquiry, I found it was effected by 
the following treatment:—The bed was enriched with vegetable 
mould at the centre, and gradually allowed to be less enriched to the 
side, a foot of whiqh at that place was a very poor gravelly soil. The 
bed being a foot lower at the side than the grass, the flowers were 
about six inches above ; and the growth being regulated as above 
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described, the flowers formed a cone of most striking beauty. The 
admirable silky delicacy of the petals, their beautiful and varied 
colours, of scarlet, rose, pink, white, lilac, purple, striped, mulberry, 
black, &c., gave it a most enchanting effect. So highly did the 
object gratify me, that I presumed to apply for a portion of the seed, 
though an entire stranger at the place; a promise of which I bad 
given me, and which now has been realised. When I have had an 
opportunity of growing them, I shall be glad to send a quantity (as 
they produce seed in such quantities) to the Conductor of the Ca¬ 
binet, for thofee readers of the work who may desire to have a portion. 
The same kind of poppy can be had of the florist seedsman, at 
Messrs. Lockharts, of London, and others, but not perhaps in such 
a beautiful variety. Those I saw blooming had been raised from 
selections made during several years: they certainly exceeded all 
I ever saw before. It is certainly worth while to procure some of the 
seeds, being so very cheap, and adopting the plan I saw, and strongly 
recommend to the readers of the Cabinet. : 

Chelmsford, 9th Nov., 1840. 

The situation selected was a sheltered one from mid-day sun and 
west winds, which afforded a protection to the delicate petals, which 
are liable to injury by their strong operations upon them. 


ARTICLE IX. 

ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS. 

BY MR. COCK, OP CHISWICK. 

Noticing several queries and remarks in the Floricultural 
Cabinet, on my plants exhibited at the exhibitions in the gardens of 
the London Horticultural Society, of the mode of treatment pursued 
in the culture of this most deservedly admired flower, I most cheer¬ 
fully forward for insertion the following detail of practice, which it 
will be observed is the same in principle as is given in the November 
number by a “ Foreman of a London Nursery.” 

In the Floricultural Cabinet for September, page 201, I ob¬ 
serve that a mistake has been made relative to the plant referred to, 
and which was exhibited by meat the London Horticultural Society’s 
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Show, on June 13th. The kind, it is stated, was “ Joan of Arc;” it 
was not, but “ Florence.” At the time it was exhibited it was twenty 
months old. It was cut down the latter end of August, 1839, being 
then in a forty-eight sized pot, potted at the middle of September, 
and re-potted in'.November. The other kinds I exhibited [all of 
them of magnificent growth, Conductor] varied in age, being from 
one to two years. 

My usual mode of culture is to put off the cuttings in June, and 
as soon as they have struck root to pot them singly, each into a sixty 
sized pot. Having done this, I have them put in a shady situation, 
where they remain for three weeks, at which time I stop them and 
have them removed to a wanner and full exposed situation, as by that 
time they will hear it without injury, and it conduces to a better and 
quicker restablishment. 

In September I re-pot them into forty-eight sized pots, and in 
March into twenty-fours or sixteens, according to the size of the 
plants. 

In ,these pots I let them remain for blooming. The plants have 
usually done blooming by August; I then cut them down, and re-pot 
as described in the previous routine of treatment. 

"Where a superabundance of lateral shoots are produced, they are 
thinned, so as to leave only a requisite proportion. 


PART II. 

LIST OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 

IN PERIODICALS. 

Barringtonia racemosa. —Hucenie flowered. (Bot. Mae. 3831.) Barring- 
ionise. Icosandria Monogynia. (Syn. Eugenia racemosa.) A native of the 
East Indies. A plant has hlooraed in the stove in the collection of C. Horsfall, 
Esq., Liverpool. The plant was one foot high when received by Mr. Horsfall, 
three years back, but is now eight. It grows erect, simple, and at the extre¬ 
mity threw out a flowering raceme near two feet and a half long. The petals 
are yellowish, but the filaments, being red and long, are showy. The leaves 
have a very noble appearance, being about fifteen inches long and five broad. 
The plant, since producing a flowering raceme, has pushed lateral branches; 
and should it have a similar raceme at the extremity of each, it will make a very 
splendid appearance. Barringtonia, in compliment to Hon. Danes Barrington. 

CAI.ECTASIA CYANKA_Bright Blue-flowcred. (Bot. Mag. 3834.) Junceae. 

Hexandria Monogynia. A native of Australia, and a most beautiful flowering 
plant, well deserving a place in every greenhouse. It is somewhat of a shrubby 
character, growing about a foot high. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
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the branches, of a bright violet-blue, with striking orange-coloured antlers. 
Each flower is rather more than an inch across. The plant is literally covered 
with a profusion of its lovely blossoms. The flowers, when dried, is of that 
character usually termed everlasting. In its native country it grows in sandy 
soil among shrubs. 

Catasetum maculatuh. —Spotted Feelerbloom. (Bot. Reg. 62.) Orchi- 
daceae. Gynandria Monandria. Very like the C. tridentatum, differing in the 
helmet-shaped lip, having its lower edges brought together so as to press the 
column, which, in the last-named species, is wide apart. We further noticed 
the present species in the October Cabinet, referring to the figure given by 
Dr. Hooker, in Bot. Mag. for September. 

Cyrtochilum maculatum, var. Ecornutum.—Spotted, hornless, var. (Bot. 
Mag. 3836.) Orchidaceae. Gynandria Monandria. A native of Mexico, from 
whence it was sent by John Parkinson, Esq. It has bloomed in the collection 
at Woburn. The scape rises about a foot high, and bears a raceme of from six 
to nine flowers. Petals and sepals of a yellowish green, marked with deep 
purple blotches. Lip of a sulphur-yellow, having a red margin at each side of 
the base. The disk at the base bearing four plates edged with brown. 

Delphinium decorum. —Pretty Larkspur. (Bot. Reg. 64.) Ranunciilaccso. 
Polyandria Tri. Pentagynia. A native of New California, which had been 
raised by Mr. Cameron, in the Birmingham Botanic Garden, where it bloomed 
the last summer. It is a hardy perennial. The flowers, when first expanding, 
are of a bluish-violet colour, but afterwards change to rosy violet-purple. 

EuiBODENDRON CAPENSE. —The Cape. (Bot. Mag. 3835.) Celastrin*. 
Tetrandria Monogynia. Seeds of it were sent from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. It is a tree growing six yards high. The 
leaves are a^ut two inches and a half long and one and a quarter broad, 
serrated, of a dark green above and paler beneath. It is a handsome evergreen.^ 
well worthy a place in the shrubbery. The flowers are green, not quite a 
quarter of an inch across, produced in corymbs from the axils of the leaves, 
three flowers on each branch of the corymb. Dr. Hooker remarks that the plant 
generally grown by the name Elaeodendron capense is only a narrow-leaved 
variety of the common bay. 

Monacanthus Bushnani. —Mr. Bushnau’s Monk Flower. (Bot. Mag. 
3832.) Orchideae. Gynandria Monandria. (Syn. M, discolor.) It has 
bloomed in the collection in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. The flowers are of 
a deep yellowish green, with the inside and apex of the lip of deep golden- 
brown colours. Monacanthus, from Monachos, a monk, and Anthos, a flower. 
Alluding to the labellum in some being like a monk’s cowl. 

OnoNTOGLossuM BicTONiENSE. —^The Bicton Tooth-tongue. (Bot. Reg. 66.) 
Orchideae. Gynandria Monandria. (Syn. Zygopetalum Africanum.) Mr. 
Skinner sent it to Mr. Bateman from Guatemala. It was sent too, at the same 
time, to Sir Charles Lemon, and to Lord Rolle, at Bicton, where it bloomed the 
first. The flowers are produced on a simple raceme, having about ten on each. 
Petals and sepals of a greenish-yellow, blotched with brown. Labellum, claw 
yellow, with the large heart-shaped lip of a pretty rosy lilac. Each flower is 
upwards of an inch and a half across. The same kind of treatment to this plant 
is required as is requisite to the thin-leaved Oncidiums. It will grow well in a 
pot placed with its roots just on the top of the soil, but is best when hung up. 
In either way it requires a great deal of moisture from syringing, &c., in the 
growing season. 

Pernettya ANGUSTiFOLiA, —Narrow-lcaved. (Bot. Reg. 63.) Ericaceae. 
Arbateae. Decandria Monogynia. A stiff, erect-growing, ever^een shrub, quite 
hardy, said to be a native of Valdivia. It is of a dwarfish habit, very branching, 
having a small foliage, each leaf being about three quarters of an inch long, 
rather narrow in proportion, notched. The flowers are white, small, in form like 
the white variety of Menziezia, or Irish heath. The flowers are produced 
axillary, and so numerous along the branches, aa to have nearly one from the 
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axil of evety leaf. It is a very interesting and pretty plant} requiring care to 
keep it during the heat of summer, particularly if it he grown where the mid* 
day rays of the sun fall upon it. It requires to be grown in a peat border, par¬ 
tially shaded, and the surface of the bed to be covered with moss during summer, 
which must be removed in autumn. If the plants be watered in dry weather, 
Dr. LAndley states it is almost certain to kill them. 

PiMELEA NANA. —Dwatf. (Bot. Mag. 3833.) Thymeleae. Diandria Mono- 
gynia. A native of the Swan River colony, which was sent from Mr. Low, of 
the Clapton Nursery, to the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, where it bloomed 
abundantly in the greenhouse, from April to Jime. The plant grows about nine 
inches high, erect. Leaves glaucous, hairy. The flowers are produced in ter¬ 
minal heads. The perianth is white, tube green. It is a very pretty little plant. 
Pimelea from pimele, fat. 

Roscoea purpurea. —Purple-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 61.) Zingiberace®. 
Monandria Monogynia. A native of the northern provinces of India. The 
entire genus is peculiar to the Himalayan Mountains. The present species has 
bloomed in the garden of the London Horticultural Society. The tubular part 
of the flower is whitish, tinged with purple. The large-lip portion of it of a fine 
violet purple. Roscoea, in compliment to William Roscoe, Esq. 

Statice pectinata. —Comb-flowered. (Bot. Reg. 65.) Plumbagiuace®. 
Pentandria Monogynia. A native of the Canaries, and is a pretty half-hardy or 
greenhouse perennial plant. Like several others, it flowers so freely that the 
plant becomes so exhausted as only to be of two or three years duration, so that 
' fresh plants should be annually raised. It grows from two to three feet high, 
and blooms nearly all the summer, if planted out in the open border. It is 
readily produced from seed, and is the l^st way to obtain strong healthy plants. 

Gladiolus insignis. —Remarkable Com Flag. (Pax. Mag. Bot. 223.) 
Iridace®. Triandria Monogynia. This very splendid flowering plant was 
purchased at the sale of the late Mr. Colville*s plants, Chelsea. It has bloomed 
in the collection of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, and is most 
strikingly beautiful. The flowers are large, and of a splendid crimson red 
colour, the three lower petals having a purplish streak down the centre of each. 
^ It deserves a place wherever it can be grown, being one of the gayest ornaments 
in the flower garden. It flowers profusely, when grown in a bed of two-thirds 
sandy peat and the rest rich loam, with the above gentlemen. It blooms from 
the end of May to September. 


Pel ARGONiuMS. ( Continued from page 201.) 

Beatrice. —Pretty blush, having a large spot on each of the upper petals, 
something in the way of Joan of Arc. 

Beauty (Foster’s).—Of a beautiful rosy flesh colour, upper petals with a large 
dark spot. The flower is large, and of fine form. 

IsEDORUM.—Fine scarlet-red, having but a small spot on each upper petal. 
The flower is large, and produces a very glaring show. 

Rienzii. —Pretty rosy-pink, the upper petals having each a large dark spot. 
Good form. 

Alexandrina. —^Very pure white, the upper petals having a large dark 
purple-crimson spot. Good form. 

Annette. —White, with a slight tinge of blush, upper petals having a large 
dark spot, slightly lined to the outer edges. Good form. 

Eliza superbum. —White, with slight tinge of blush, upper petals having a 
large dark spot, much lined to the edges. 

Brideghiooh. —Lower petals of a fine pale rose, upper having a large 
dark clouded spot, shading off at the edge to a rosy-crimson. The centie of the 
flower is much lighter, giving it a pretty contrast. Of fine form. 
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Florence.-- Rosy-pink, with a lighter centre, upper petals having a dark 
crimson spot. Good form. 

Cerito. —Light blush lower petals, upper of a fine rosy blnsh, having a very 
dark spot. Of fine form." 

Cynthia. —Very pure white, upper petals having a large clouded purple- 
crimson spot. Good form. 

Raffelle. —^Pretty light blush, gradually becoming lighter to the centre, 
upper petals having a large clouded spot. Of very fine form. 

Zenobia (Pincers).—Fine crimson, light centre, upper petals having a large 
and very dark spot. Of first-rate form. 

Masterpiece. —Fine rose, upper petals a deeper rose, having a bold dark 
spot. Of fine form. 

Warrior. —Fine scarlet-crimson, having a lighter centre. The lower petals 
are lighter coloured than the upper. The latter have a large dark siiot on each. 
Of fine form. 

Macrantha. —White, with a lilac tinge, having a large clouded spot. Good 
form, 

Juba. —Pretty purple, having a large dark spot. Of good form. 

Kate Nickleby. —Lower petals pink, upper ones fine rose, having'a large 
dark spot. Fine form. 

CuEssiDA.—Purplish-pink, upper petals having 'a large dark clouded spot. 
Fine form. 

Enchantress. —White, having a very large dark clouded spot. Flower of 
large size and first-rate form. 

[ All the sorts enumerated in our numbers for August, September, and^ what 
are here described, are first-rate in their classes,fit for snowing, &c.— Conductor,J 
\To be continued^ 


in botanical register, not figured. 

Peristylus goodybroides. —From the north of India. It is an herbaceons 
species of Orchideee, producing its pure white flowers in long spikes; they are 
about the size of the lily of the valley, and are equally fragrant. 

Dendkobium (Chiychium) aciculare.' —^Mr. Cuming sent this curious little 
species from Siucapore to Messrs. Loddiges. The base of the stems is 
angular and conical; the upper part tapers and is very slender. At the end of 
the short peduncle a solitary flower is produced. It is yellowish, tinged with 
pink. 

Liparis spathulata. —An orchidca. A native of India, imported by Messrs. 
Loddiges. The flowers are produced on a long raceme; they are very small, 
green, and uninteresting. 

Epidendrum (Aulizeum) yiscidum. —Imported from Mexico by Messrs. 
Loddiges. It is much like E. ciliare; but the flowers are smaller, and have a 
weak smell, like cucumbers. 

Maxillaria macrophylla. —A new variety of it has bloomed with Messrs. 
Loddiges, having the inside of the sepals and tips of petals stained with a fine 
purple. 

Dendrobium gf.heli.um.— Messrs. Loddiges have obtained this from Sinca- 
pore. The flowers are of a pale yellowish-green, and the plant ia of a long 
grassy-leaved form. 

Oncidium hicrochilum.-- Sent from Guatemala by Mr. Skinner. It has 
bloomed, we believe, with Mr. Bateman. The flowers are the colour of 
O. crispum. 
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Oncidium Wentworthianumm— Sent by Mr. Skinner to Mr. Bateman, with 
whom it has flowered. It is a very distinct and highly-beaiitiful species, 
approaching O. baneri and O. altissimum in appearance, ^nd though not so 
robust, yet rivals them in length of stems; it is much used in adorning altars in 
its native country. The flowers are yellow, richly stained with crimson. It 
does not afford compound lateral branches from the spike. 

Bal-bophyllum flavidum _From Sierra Leone. It has bloomed with 

Messrs. Loddiges. The flowers are of a pale yellow, arranged in a loose spike. 

Eria nutans. —An Orchideous epiphyte, having a large nodding terminal 
white flower. The tips of the labellum and petals is yellow. From Sincapore, 
and bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. 

Grobya oaleata. —From Brazil. It has bloomed with Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., and with G. Barker, Ksq. It has the habit of 6. Amherstise. 
The flowers are of a dull green, stained with purple. 

Pholidota conchoidba. —Mr. Cuming sent this to Mr. Bateman from 
Manilla. It has been six months in forming its flower spike; it has, however, 
bloomed, and the flowers are about twice the size of P. imbricata. 

Convolvulus floridus. —A shrubby greenhouse plant. A native of Tene- 
riffe ; having long, grey, willow-like leaves, and terminal panicles of smallish 
cream-coloured flowers. It flowers very abundantly, and is a pretty greenhouse 
plant. 

Pronaya eleoans. —From the Swan River. It is a pretty twining evergreen 
shrub, having the habit of a Solly a, and terminal clusters of pale lilac flowers. 
It is a greenhouse plant, which will flourish in the open border in summer, or 
perhaps endure a mild winter. 

Ipobiea penoula. —From Norfolk Island, and has been raised from seed by 
Mr. Robert Amott, Cambrian Nurser}', Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, with 
whom it has flowered, during the past summer, in a pot out of doors. The 
flowers are about two inches long; purple. It is a woody 'plant, with many 
prickles on the stem. It will flourish freely in the greenhouse. 

Thohasia canescens. —A dwarf-growing shrub from the Swan River, which 
has bloomed in the collection of Robert Mangles, Esq. The flowers are of a 
bright purple, and the plant is a pretty addition to the greenhouse. 

Impatiens CANDIDA. —A tender annual from India. It grows two yards high; 
the flowers are of a pure white, spotted with crimson, and are produced in ter¬ 
minal clusters. It is in the collection of the London Horticultural Society. 

Salvia regia. —A half-hardy herbaceous plant, introduced by the Loudon 
Horticultural Society. It has a shrubby stem, light green leaves, and long 
bright scarlet flowers. 

Martynta fragrans. —A native of Mexico, and half-hardy annual. The 
flowers are large, purple, with a bright yellow streak along the middle of the 
lower lip. 

Salvia prunelloides. —Sent from Mexico to the Durdham Down Nursery. 
It had been found growing on rocks upon the sides of the volcanic mountain 
Jorulla. The roots are tuberous, about the size of a walnut. The plant grows 
about eight inches high, and the flowers are blue. 

PoLYSTACHYA CEREA. —Messrs. Loddiges received it from Oaxaca. The 
full-blown flowers have the colour and texture of old wax. They are produced 
on a dense raceme, about one inch long. 

Eria vblutina. —Messrs. Loddiges received it from Sincapore. It has dirty- 
yellow flowers. 

PuYA Altensteinii. —From Columbia. It has the habit of Tillandsia, pro¬ 
ducing oval heads of rich scarlet bracts, and long snowy white flowers. It is a 
splendid ornamental stove plant. 

Lobelia discolor. —^Au herbaceous greenhouse spreading plant, producing 
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erect panicles of small blue flowers. A native of Mexico. Syn. lobelia subnuda 
of Mr. Bentham. 

Olinia. CAPKNsfs. —A myrtaceous shrub from the Gape, bearing close ter¬ 
minal clusters of greenish flowers, succeeded with bright reddish berries. It is 
a greenhouse plant, blooming from April to the end of June. The fruit ripens 
the second year, so that the plant has at the same time flowers, green fruit, and 
ripe red fruit. 

OxALis OTTONis. —A iiative of Chili, having bright yellow flowers. It is in 
the collection at the Birmingham Botanic Garden. 

Microstylus histionantha. —From La Guayra. The flowers are proiluced 
at the end of a long scape; they are small, green. 


NOTICED IN NURSERIES. 

At Mr. KttighfSy Kin^s Read. 

Trop^eolum. —A new species, with flowers of a bright yellow. In colour and 
form, too, like T. Ganariense,but at least three times larger. It is a very pretty 
and showy plant. 

At Mr. HendersorCty Pine-Apple Nursery^ Edgeware Road. 

SiLENE. —A new species, blooming profusely in the greenhouse. The flowers 
are about an inch across, whitish at the centre, rose coloured at the extremities. 
The plant grows about half a yard high. 

Comparettia' rosea. —^This lovely flowering Orchidea has bloomed in the 
collection of Messrs. Loddiges, and though but a small plant, the raceme of its 
lovely flowers had a beautiful appearance. When in a vigorous state, it will no 
doubt be truly handsome. 

At Me^irt. Rollieom*, Tooting. 

Curcuma Roscoeana. —A fine specimen has been in bloom for more than two 
months. The spikes are about nine inches long. The flowers are bright yellow, 
having fine scarlet envelopes. The plant grows about a foot high. 

Salvia patens granoiflora.' —This is equal, if not superior, in colour, to the 
original species, but has a larger flower. The lower part of the lip, the claw as 
it is termed, folds up nearly round in the patens, but in the present kind it is 
quite flat and broad, rendering it much more showy. 

SoLANUM jASMiNiFOLiA.—A DOW spccies, uot yct bloomed with Messra 
Rollisons. 

Asclbpias roseus. —A greenhouse species, with rose coloured flowers, but not 
yet bloomed. 

Thunbbrgia Hawtayneana VAR. ALBA. —^A white flowered variety, not yet 
bloomed. This, no doubt, will be a very interesting and valuable addition. '[Die 
fine deep blue, grown in contrast with the white, would produce a most striking 
appearance, and ought to be grown in every collection. 

Manettia sflendens. —^The plant has not bloomed, but it aj^ars much more 
robust than any other species we have seen. If the flowers be as fine in colours 
as the others, and proportionately larger in its blossoms, it will be a very valuable 
acquisition. 

Dillwynia grandis. —The flowers aro^large, when contrasted with any others 
we know. Of a beautiful yellow, with a scarlet keel. It deserves to be in every 
greenhouse. Its numerous showy flowers, pretty habit of plant, and long period 
of blooming, alike recommend it. 

Hoya pendula. —Imported from the East Indies. Not yet bloomed, but if as 
handsome as the well-known H. camosa, it deserves admittance wherever it can 
be cultivated. 

Manettia.— A new species, introduced from Mexico. The flowers are said to 
be blue, but has not yet bloomed in this country. 
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PART III. 

MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

QUERIES. * 

On blooming the Scarlet Geranium, &c. —Will any of your subscribers 
favour me with the best method of blowing the fine Scarlet Geraniums ? Every 
means hitherto used have failed to produce abundant bloom. In " Smith’s New 
Scarlet,” for instance, I have seen it growing most luxuriantly against the wall 
in the open ground, and likewise in pots in the conservatory, but producing only 
one large truss. I have likewise seen it growing in a small pot, inserted in a 
large one, with no better success. It may be, that from the immense size of the 
truss, and the time it consequently takes to form and perfect the flower, Nature 
is stinted in her operations. 

One more question I am desirous of asking. How do the metropolitan culti¬ 
vators produce such fine and fragrant pots of Mignonette ? Are there two sorts, 
or does it depend alone on the manner of growing it? [On the latter.— Con- 
nucTou.J No private gardeners can show such Mignionett6 as adorns the Lou¬ 
don houses in the spring, and certainly it is nowhere so powerfully fragrant, or 
so healthy in appearance. 

Vicarage, near Arundel. An Old Subscriber. 


A subscriber will be much obliged by the following being inserted in the 
Flokicultural Cabinet for November:— 

On a List of Michaelmas Daisies. —As the much-admired autumnal flower, 
the Michaelmas Daisy, is now in blossom, and having only a few of the more 
common varieties, and wishing to increase my selection, perhaps you will oblige 
me by stating where an assortment of the new varieties may be obtained. Any 
party having such for sale might, in a penny letter, send labelled blossoms in 
a lozenge, or other light box, addressed C.M., 4, Butter Market, Reading, which 
will greatly oblige a subscri^r to your valued Cabinet. 


On a List of Cinerarias, &c. —I should feel particularly obliged if you, or 
some one of your numerous subscribers, would furnish me, in your next Cabinet, 
with a select list of the best Cinerarias; the height they grow under good 
treatment; and where I can procure them; with the price. 

Also the best way to treat Seedling Geraniums to make them flower: will 
they flower the first year ? A compliance with this request will oblige 

^xley, Kent, Nov. 9, 1840, A Subscriber. 

[A list will be given in our next number.— Conductor.] 


On destroying an Insect, &c. —During the whole of last summer I was 
troubled with a small insect, very much resembling the Cochineal, in my hot¬ 
beds, which, not content with eating the bloom of the cucumbers, melons, &c., 
they actually devoured the fruit. 1 have tried fumigating with tobacco, lime, 
soot, sulphur, a strong lees with soft soap, and everything I could possibly think 
of, but without eflfect; they generally secreted themselves in the mould of the 
bed, or crevices of the brick-work, when not committing their devastations. I 
have again commenced forcing, and have cucumbers just setting their fruit, but 
am sorry to say they have again made their appearance, with the like results. 
If you, or any of your numerous readers, will inform me, through your Cabinet, 
how they are to be exterminated, you will confer an obligation on 

14th Nov., 1840. A constant Subscriber, near Chard. 
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A List of Stovb Plants. —You would much oblige a subscriber to your 
valuable Cabinet by giving a list of about twenty or thirty of the best stove 
plants, such as you can recommend as a choice collection for a small stove. If 
it is not too much trespassing on your time, 1 shall esteem it as a great favour. 

Knightsbridge, Nov. 12, 1840. A Subscriber. 

[A list will be given in the January number.— Conductor.] 


On Pillar Roses, Frame for, &c. —^Will you, or some correspondent, be so 
obliging in the next number of your very useful Cabinet as to give some 
directions for arranging a pillar of Hoses; viz., what kind of frame it should be, 
and the names of ten or a dozen Roses suited for that purpose, to be grown iu a 
cold soil and low situation. How many roses to be attached to each pillar, and 
a sketch of the kind of frame. 

November 9th. A Hampshire Gardener. 

[The soil being a cold one, as it is usually termed, and situation low, it is 
better not to plant before the end of February. We therefore insert the query, 
so that among our numerous readers, we hope some will be able to give the in¬ 
formation desired from practical results. We will however, if not done by others, 
reply to it in the January number.— Conductor.] 


On destrovinq Worms infesting a Grassplot. —Having recently formed a 
grassplot from a piece of ground which had been for some time previously un¬ 
cultivated, I am greatly annoyed to find the whole of the turf laid down perfo¬ 
rated all over by the worms, which, as you well know, leave a deposit of mud, 
which completely disfigures the grass. Now, as 1 am a tyro in these matters, 
be pleased to point out (in your next number of the Floricultural Cabinet) 
a remedy for this increasing evil. 1 can destroy the worm in various ways, but 
I am fearful of destroying the grass at the same time, if you can assist me in 
this matter, you will greatly oblige yours very obediently. 

Park Road, Stockwell. J. Farthing. 

[Take several unslaked lime stones; put them into a' tub of water; when 
dissolved, stir them up, so as to diffuse the lime entirely in the water. After 
the same is settled and quite clear, pour it over the grassplot, so as to sink as 
deep as the worms retire, and it will destroy them. We have found it quite 
effectual in applications of it in Yorkshire. It is very useful, too, to sprinkle 
lime dust over the grassplot. It dustroys moss, worms at the surface, and im¬ 
proves the green of the grass.— Conductor,] 


On a List of Geraniums for showing at Exhibitions. —Having of late 
seen much said in your Floricultural Cabinet on that beautiful tribe of 
plants, the Geraniums, I am induced to ask you to give a descriptive list in one 
of your early numbers of a few of the best show-flowers, believing it will be 
useful to some of our numerous young florists and amateur geranium growers. 

W. Lynn. 

[In our numbers for August, September, and December, we have gpven 
descriptions of some of the best we saw in the exhibitions and collections around 
London, and shall insert more in our next. As colours and descriptions, &c., 
are given, from them a selection, to be varied, can best be made.— Conductor.] 


On Calceolarias, 8 cc . —^Judging from the plates of seedling in your Maga¬ 
zine, and from accounts given me by a friend who visited the exhibition this 
summer at Chiswick, I am led to conclude that we know but little of the Cal¬ 
ceolaria in its full perfection at this side the Channel. If not interfering with 
your arrangements, a plate containing blossoms of a dozen or so of the best 
named varieties, distinguishing shrubby from herbaceous, would be very instru¬ 
mental in bringing these truly beautiful flowers into more general cultivation 
here, and would be very gratifying to many of your Irish readers. 
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Have the Seedling Fuchsias, figured in No. 91, been yet named, or sent out ? 

Can you inform me where bulbs of Galochortus venustus can be obtained, and 
the price P An early answer to this in the pages of the Cabinet will oblige, 

Clonmel, Nov. 19, 1840. An ouioinal Iuish subscriber. Tj 

[We have taken drawings of several of the best we saw in the Chiswick 
Exhibitions, and in the tirst>rate collections, and they will soon be given. The 
Fuchsias, along with ten others, will be sent out in the spring; we take orders 
fur them. We can supply the Galochortus, as can other nurserymen, at 5«. each. 
—CoNnUCTOR.J- 


REMARKS. 

On the Hyacinth. —Being now so generally cultivated, not only by nursery¬ 
men, but by ladies themselves, I think I cannot be too particular in giving a 
full account of their treatment both in water and in all the other modes of cul¬ 
ture. 1 shall therefore commence with that which is most generally adopted in 
town, which is, growing Hyacinths in glasses of water. To ensure fine heads of 
bloom, very gpreat care should be taken in the selection of the bulbs. It is almost 
indispensable that they should be round, not only on account of the glasses being 
so, but when they are in flower; if the bulbs are not round, they are very liable 
to fall over: and should there be any side shoots attached to them, they ought 
to be carefully taken off before being placed in the glass, as they only tend to 
weaken the flower, and do not add to its beauty: it is also best to select those 
bulbs which appear to have but one shoot in the centre, for when there are two 
or three, they weaken each other, and spoil the beauty of the flower, by causing 
it to be small and diminutive. Before i proceed with its culture, 1 think it will 
not be inappropriate to mention the names and colours of a few of those which 
succeed best when grown in glasses, as there are a great many very beautiful 
varieties which grow very late, and are consequently quite unfit for this purpose. 
I have, therefore, made a selection of a few which flower very early, others which 
succeed them, and lastly, those which are decidedly late. 

Early* 

Waterloo, semi-double, dark red, 

L’Ami du Goeur, single, bright red. 

Herstelde Breede, single, bright red. 

Prince Talleyrand, single, clear white. 

Emicus, single, blue. 

A-la-mode Epuis4, double, white. 

Successions, 

Grootvorst, double, blush. 

Prince of Waterloo, double, clear white. 

Diebistch Sabalskansky, single, dark red. ^ 

Kroon Van Indie, double, dark blue. 

Parmenio, double, light blue. 

Duchesse de Parma, very double, rosy red. 

Late, 

Lord Castlereagh, double, large, white. 

Van Spe^k, single, red. 

Talma, single, flesh colour. 

Gomte de St. Priest, double, light blue. 

Buonaparte, single, purple. 

Envoyle, double, sky blue, with dark centre. 

Besides these there are many others; but, for a moderate collection, those 
mentioned will be found a most excellent assortment, both as to colour and va¬ 
riety. After having procured the bulbs, which may be had at all respectable 
nurseries and seed shops about London, they shoula be placed into glasses, and 
the water poured in so as to touch slightly the bottom of the bulb; they should 
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Ihen be put into a cupboard, or any dark place, for abont three weeks, by which 
time they will have made fine long roots: the water should then be changed, 
and the bottom of the bulb carefully cleaned, and all mouldiness washed off. 
W'heu they are again placed in the glasses, the water should rise to about half 
an inch above the lowest part of the bulb: they may then be placed either at 
the window or in any other part of the room that is convenient, where they will 
require water once a fortnight until they commence blooming, when th^ will 
require it almost every other day, as at ^at period they grow much faster and 
absorb more water than at any other. After they have bloomed, the bulbs should 
be taken out of the glasses, and if there is a garden attached to the house, they 
may be planted in any part that is out of the way, where they may remain xmtil 
the middle of August, when they should be taken up and dried : they will then 
be fit either for planting in pots or in the garden; the latter would do be^, as 
they never succeed well in glasses a second year. 

When cultivated in pots, they should be planted about the beginning of No¬ 
vember, in a mixture of mould, which may be procured at any gardener's, and 
placed in the garden or on a ledge, whichever is most convenient: a cellar would 
auswer the purpose very well, where there is no garden. They should then be 
well watered once or twice, and covered over with ashes or mould to the depth of 
about one foot, until the middle of December, when, after being cleaned, tbej 
may be brought into the room, where they should be watered once a day until 
they begin to grow very strong, when they may stand in water, with a saucer 
placed under the pot. After they have done flowering, they may either remain 
in pots or be planted in the garden, and treated in the manner before described. 

There is also another very pretty and convenient mode of cul^vating them, 
which is in moss without any mould. This is very convenient for large vases, 
moss being so much bgbter than mould, and therefore more easily moved from 
one place to another. \Vhen grown in this manner, the pot or vase should be 
filled with moss, and the bulbs pressed firmly into it; after which a small piece 
of wire or string should be placed across the top of the vase to prevent the moss 
from falling out. When the bulbs begin to grow, care should be taken that the 
moss is always kept wet, which is easily done by sprinkling a little water over it 
every day, in the same manner as ordinary plants. This is the only attention 
they require, and they will flower equally well as those that are grown in 
pots. 

The Crocus requires much the same treatment as the Hyacinth ; but, from 
the smallness of its growth, it may be cultivated in a great variety of ways. 
Crocuses will flower very well if placed in a common saucer filled with sand, and 
placed upon the table or mantle-piece: they are also quite hardy, and may be 
grown in pots and boxes outside the window, where, from the gay colour of their 
flowers, they form a very pleasing contrast to the dulness of everything around 
them. When placed outside the window, they will scarcely ever require water, 
except the weather should happen to be very mild, which it is not likely to be at 
this season of the year. 

Narcissus. —^The following are the best varieties of this sweet-scented flower, 
which thrive well in glasses. 

Double Roman, white, interspersed with yellow. 

Soleil d’Or, single, yellow, with orange cup. 

Grand Monarque, single, white, with yellow cup. 

These varieties should be treated much in the same manner as Hyacinths, and 
after they have doue flowering should be planted in the garden, where they may 
remain during the winter, so as to flower early in the spring; or may be taken 
up in the autumn, and treated as described for the Hyacinths. 

Tui.ips may be flowered very early, according to the time they are planted. 
They may be seen in flower in December, and again in April. They do not 
flower well in glasses, as the bulbs are too small. They may be grown either in 
mould or moss, and require a good supply of water. The after part of their 
treatment is the same as that described for Narcissus and Hyacinths. 

Extract from Bouqtiei^ or hadfi Fhwtr GardeH* 
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As a subscriber to your Floricultural Cabinet, I beg to suggest what I 
think would be an improvement in your future indices to that work, and that is 
to place the plate and the description opposite each other. As they stand at 
present, the plate is at the beginning of the month and the description at the 
end, which, when bound up, makes the reference inconvenient. 1 discovered 
this in the first volume, on giving it out to bind I ordered the plates to be 
put at the end of each month, opposite the description, and 1 altered the numbers 
of the plates in the index with the pen. This plan I have adopted in binding 
all the subsequentn umbers. By the method 1 have suggested there would be no 
plate at the beginning of the volume, which I think there ought to be. 1 should 
propose therefore that at the end of the year you should give an extra plate of 
some good flower, and extra pains taken in the engraving, to make the volume 
open well; and charge it as a double number. Your well-wisher, 

Manchester, Octol^r 28,1840. £. B. 

[We thank our correspondent for the suggestion. We shall however, in future, 
place the plate as usual, and the first original article in each number to contain 
the treatment, &c., of the plants figured. We hope this will meet the wishes of 
our correspondent.— Conductor.] 


On Prepared Canvass. —I think that the best answer which I can give to the 
inquiry of P. A. R. T. will be to forward to him the accompanying specimens of 
prepared canvass. I do not conceive that the quality of the canvass is of much 
consequence; but it may be as well to observe, that the fabric must be fully 
saturated with the resin and lard, and that the iron used for the purpose must be 
sufficiently heated. And, moreover, that the proportion of lard must be as small 
as possible, that is, only sufficient to overcome the brittleness of the resin, which 
latter is the substance that imparts semi-transparency to the canvass. 

In a recent experiment which I have made, I find that linseed otVis better than 
lard for our purpose; but I must again repeat, that as the object of lard or oil is 
merely to give the requisite degree of flexibility to the resin, it is best to use of 
either of the former substances only so much as will ensure this condition, as a 
large quantity would impair the transparency of the prepared canvass. 

S. A. H. 

[The specimens sent to us appear admirably adapted for the purpose, and if 
our correspondent, P. A. R. T., will write us where to send them to, we will do 
so on receipt of the instruction.— Conductor.] 


Tavlor’s Pink and Purple Bazaar Carnation. —^This valuable Seedling 
Carnation has been purchased of Mr. Taylor, by Mr. John Sealy, of Mugland 
House, St. George’s, near Bristol.— Conductor. 


FLORICULTURAL CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER. 

Plant Stove. —Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
&c., required to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the present 
month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the house; 
never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted 
flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., 
should occasionally be introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. All 
stove-plants will require occasionally syringing over the top, in order to wash 
off* any accumulated dust from the foliage. Cactus plants that have been kept 
out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought into the stove 
for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced plants be attacked 
with the green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco-water will destroy them. If 
the leaves appear bit, and turn brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a 
syringe of soap-suds at the under side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them. 
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The glutinous substance remaining not only kills those it is applied to, but 
prevents others returning there. 

Greenhouse. —As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary, 
and for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the day-time, but mind to keep 
the plants from damage of frost. Chrysanthemums vrill require a very free 
supply of air, and a good supply of water. By the end of the mouth many will 
be going out of bloom; such should be cut ^wn; and if any kind be scarce, 
the stalks may be cut in short lengths, and be struck in heat. Always cut the 
lower end of the cutting close under the joint. If greenhouse plants require 
watering or syringing over the tops, let it be done on the morning of a clear 
day, when air can be admitted; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should 
be given. 

Fuower Garden. —Be careful to protect beds of what are technically called 
“Florists’ flowers,” should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that were cut 
down and repotted last month will require attention. Not to water too much, 
or they will damp off. Keep them in a cool and airy part of the greenhouse or 
pit. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the 
underside numerous rootlets. Where such are produced, the shoots should be 
taken off and potted; they make fine plants for next season, and are easier pro¬ 
pagated now than at any other season. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, and 
but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, Pinks, &c., 
kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see if any are moulding or 
likely to damage. Let the roots be dry before they are laid in heaps. Newly 
planted shrubs should be secured, so that they are not loosened by the wind. 
The pots of Carnations and Piccotees should be placed in a situation where 
they may have a free air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under a 
glass case, it will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of 
the winter, or many will in all probability be destroyed. Where it is desirable 
to leave patches of border-flowers undistributed, reduce them to a suitable size 
by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it is wished to have a vigorous 
specimen, it is requisite to leave a portion thus imdbturbed. Ten-week Stocks 
and Mignonette, in pots for blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or 
greenhouse, must not be over watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool 
frame, well secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or reeds to 
cover at night, will answer well. Tender evergreens, newly planted, would bo 
benefited by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the roots. During liard 
frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds upon grass lawns, advantage 
should he taken to have it conveyed at that time, so that the turf be not injur^ 
by wheeling. 


REFERENCE TO PLATE.; 

Smith’s Dr. Coke Pink. —^This very superb Roie^petalled Pink was raised by 
Mr. John Smith,Faversham, Kent; and is considered to be equal, if not superior, 
to any other of its class. We recommend it to the notice of every admirer of 
this esteemed flower. The specimens sent us were most distinct in colour, pure 
white and a dark regular lacing, and of a desirable size. 

Bassett’s Miss Moleswortk Pansy. —Was raised by Mr. Thomas Bassett, 
the Priory, Bodmin, Cornwall. It is very singular in the contrast and regularity 
of its colours, of fine form, and ranks among the best we have seen, deserving a 
place in every collection. Mr. Bassett has the kind to dispose of at a very 
reasonable price. 

Silyerlock’s Black Knight Pansy. —This is the best intense dark Pansy 
we have seen, having every desirable property, and deserves to be in every col¬ 
lection. It was raised by Mr. H. Silverlock, Nurseryman, Chichester, Suisezi 
who has plants to dispose of at a very reasonable price» 
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NEW PLANTS. 

Calanthe discolor, noticed • 

Calostemma carneum, ditto . 

--- lutea, ditto 

Catasetum callosum, ditto 
■ ' — -cornutum, ditto 

-integerrimum, ditto • • 

-monocanthus, ditto 

-myanthus, ditto. 

—-Russellianum. ditto 

-saccatum, ditto 

-trulla, ditto 

Catleya Aclandiae, ditto • 

Ceanothus pallidus, ditto 
Centaurea pulchra, ditto 
Cereus latifrons, ditto 

-leucanthus, ditto 

-Martianus, ditto . 

Cheiranthus ochroleuca, ditto . • 

Chorizema lancifolia, ditto • • • 

-longifolia, ditto . • 

Cineraria elegans, refer to plate 
Cirrhopetalum auratum, noticed 

__ picturatum, ditto . 

_ vaginatum, ditto 

Clematis montana, ditto 

Cleome lutea, ditto . . • 

Clethera Mexicana, ditto . 

Cobe® stipularis, ditto . • • 

Coelogyne Cumingii, ditto . 

. -oscellata, ditto • 

--- Wallichiana, ditto 

Comosperraa gracilis, refer to plate . 
Comparettia rosea, noticed • • 

Conostylis setosa, ditto . • 

Convolvulus Bryoni»florus, ditto . 

Cornus grandis, ditto 

Correa bicolor, ditto • • • 

—-Cavendishii, ditto . 

■ - Lindleyana, ditto • 

-rosea major, ditto . • ^ • 

-(nov. spec.) refer to plate . • 

■ -turgida, noticed 

Cosmetia rubra, refer to plate 

Cotoneaster denticulata, noticed 
Crinum Commelliana, ditto • 

Crotolaria undulata, ditto . 

Cyclogyne canescens, ditto • 

Cymbidium pubescens, ditto • • 

Cynoglossum longiflorum, ditto 
Cystanthe sprengelioides, ditto 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cacti, query on . • 

-, remarks on seedling . 


Pa-e 

247 

129 
104 
249 
249 
222 
220 
220 

54 

249 

249 
198 

104 

130 

198 
81 
17 

129 

56 

250 
112 

199 

199 
249 
222 

200 
106 
106 
249 

17 

105 
39 

249 

17 

57 

106 
106 

56 

56 

106 

112 

82 

63 

106 

128 

129 

199 

249 

222 

247 


252 

111 
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Camellias, answer on . . , 


Page 

. 134 

Canvas, query on . 


. 252 

Clapton Nursery, remarks on 

• 

. 202 

Clematis Sieboldii, query on 


. 100 

: D. 



ORIGINAL. 



Dahlia, on the treatment of the 

• 

123 

Dahlias, on the Rival 

• 

120, 174, 192 

NEW PLANTS. 



Dacrydium cupressum, noticed 


. 250 

- taxifolium, ditto 


. 250 

Dahlia, Cox’s yellow Defiance, refer to plate 


. 88 

- fflabrata, noticed 

• 

. 130 

- Harrison’s Charles XIL, refer to plate 

• 

. 88 

-;• Pamplin’s Bloomsbury, ditto 

• 

88 

Delphinium Sinense; var. flore-pleno, noticed 

• 

. 222 

Dendrobium Devonium, ditto 


. 222 

- herbaceum, ditto 


. 221 

- langiolle, ditto 


. 248 

- revolutum, ditto 


. 200 

- teres, ditto 


. 200 

Dendrochilum filiforme, ditto 


. 200 

Dianthus Garnieriana, refer to plate. 


232 

Dillwynia clavata, noticed 


. 199 

- speciosa, ditto 


106 

Diplopeltis Hugelii, ditto • • . 


. 17 

Dodora spatulata, ditto . 

• 

• 250 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Dahlia bloom, query on . , , 

• 

. 253 

- roots, on . 

• 

111 

Dahlias, queries on , 


37, 38, 132, 133 

——, remarks on . • , 

• 

, . 206 

E, 



AUTHORS. 



E.B., remarks by . . 


. 206 

Enquirer, query by . 


. 205 

E. Y, query by . • . 

• 

. 109 

ORIGINAL. 


- 

Euphorbia splendens, on the 

. 

. 103 

NEW PLANTS. 



Echeveria secunda, noticed . 


247 

Echites suberecta, ditto 


. 197 

Epidendrum cepiforme, ditto 


. 18 

- crispatum, ditto 


. 129 

- densifiorum, ditto 


. 105 

- falcatum, ditto • 


129 

- lancifolium, ditto 


. 221 
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INDBX. 


Epidendrum Parkinsonianum, ditto. 

--vitellinum, ditto 

Epiphora pubescens, ditto .... 
Eupatorium odoratissimum, ditto . 

Euthales macrophylla, ditto 

EXTRACT. 

Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, extract from. 

F. 

AUTHORS. 

Fact, remark by . 

F.C.P.. query by .... 

Fielder, Mr., on the double Anemone 

-, on the Tropaeolum tuberosum . 

F. J., query by . 

Florus, remark by . 

Foreman of a London Nursery, on Pelargoniums 
Fyffe, Mr. John, on Tropmolum tuberosum 

ORIGINAL. 

Florist’s Flowers, on . . . 

Flowering Plants, on bulbous rooted 
Flowers, on drying specimens of . 

-, on grouping and planting 

Frost, an account of • . • 

NEW PLANTS. 

Francoa ramosa, noticed • . ■ . 

Fuchsia (nov. spec.), refer to plate . 

-, Standishii, ditto . . . , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
February, Floricultural Calendar for 
Fioricultural Society, notice on the Royal South London 
Flowers, query on preserving 

Fuchsia corymbosa, remark on . . . 


G. P., query by 


G. 

AUTHOR. 


ORIGINAL. 


Geraniums, a description of seedling 
-, on a canvas covering for 


-, on the culture of 


Greenhouse Creepers, a list of 
Greenhouses, on an improved mode of hea'ing 

-, on fumigating 

Grafting, on . . . 

NEW PLANTS 


Galeandra Baueri, noticed . 
Gardoquia multiflora, refer to plate . 


55 
196 

199 

56 

200 


60 


111 

21 

122 

80 

37 

207 

239 

4 


30 

32 

102 

172 

77 


223 

208 

39 


39 

156, 225 
37 
255 


252 


218 

191 

2 

125 

29 

49 

27 


223 

24 
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Garrya laurifolia, noticed . . , . . 106 

Gastrolobium cordatum, ditto . . . . 18 

Gelasine azurea, ditto • . , . ■ , 55 

Genista bracteoiata, ditto . . . . , 105 

Gesneria cochlearis, ditto . . . . . 81 

-molle, ditto . . . . . 198,249 

-reflexa, ditto . . • , , 129 

Gonolbus hispidus, ditto . . . , . 81 

Grammatophyllum multiflorum, ditto . . . 18 

Grevillia dubia, ditto . . , . . 153 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Geranium, remarks on . . . . . 134 

Geraniums and Fuchsias, query on ... 204 

-, query on . . . 109, 181, 229, 252 

-, remarks on seedling .... 206 

Green Fly, query on . . . . . 107 

Greenhouse, answer on .... . 22 

-creepers, query on . . . , 109 

-.query on . . . . . 182 

Grourid, on laying out a plot of, &c. . , . 83 

H. 

AUTHORS. 

H., remark by . . . . , , 134 

H.T., query by ...... 38 

H.W., query by ... . . . 132 

NEW PLANTS. 

Hardenbergia digitata, noticed . . . . 221 , 247 

Hibbertia Cunninghamia, ditto .... 249 

Hibiscus Cameronii, ditto ..... 129, 249 

-Wrayae, ditto . . . . . 221 

Hymenoxys Californica, ditto .... 247 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Helichrysum, query on . . . . . 181 

Horticultural Exhibition, remarks on , . , 178,200 

-Fete, notice on the Cambridge . . 227 

-,-j-Chiswick . . . 130 

-Gardens, notice on the Chiswick . . I 53 

--—, remarks on ... 38 

-Society Gardens, on the London . . 201 

-, notice on the Norfolk and Norwich' . 229 

-^-Royal Caledonian . 227 

—-, remarks on the . . . 203 

-,-London . .158, 180, 223, 251 

Hyacinths, &c., query on . . . . . 253 

Hydrangea, remarks on the blue . . . . 207 

I. 

AUTHOR. 

Irish Subscriber, query by . . . , . 57 
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INDEX. 


NEW PLANTS. 


Impatiens glanduligera, noticed • . • . 105 

Ipomea Learii, refer to plate . . . • 184 

■ ■ — longiflora, noticed . . . . . 105 

-- splendens, ditto . , . . . 56 

Ixora barbata, ditto . . , , . 106 

■ -'■■■ incarnata, ditto • . . . . 56, 107 

-obovata, ditto . . . . . 106 

-rosea, ditto • . . . . 106 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Iris bicolor, query on . . . . . 108 

Irises, query on . . , . . . 57 

—--, query on English . . , . . 253 

Ivy, query on . . . * . . . 108 

Ixias, &c., query on . . , , , 132 


J, 


I AUTHORS. 


Jack Frost, query by 

# • 


57 

J. G., answers by • 



134 

- , queries by . 

• • 

• 

133, 252 

J.H.F., query by . 

• • 

• 

132 

J. M.j on the culture of Pelargoniupas 

• • 

• 

46 

J. R., on Seedling Geraniums • 



218 

- , remark by . 

• , ♦ 


60 

J. S., query by • 

• • 

• 

109 

Juvenis, query by * 

NEW PLANTS. 

• 

182 

Jacksonia (nov. spec.) noticed 



56 

Jasminium syringafolium, ditto 

, , 


251 

Johnsonia Hirta, ditto * • • • 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


. 18 

January, Floricultural Calendar for. 



23 

July, Floricultural Calendar for 

, , 


159 

June, Floricultural Calendar for 

. 

• 

135 


K. 

AUTHOR. 

Kalmia, query by . . • . . . 109 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kyanized Wood, remarks on . . . .110,183 

L. 

AUTHORS. 

L., on propagating the Tree Pceony, by . . . 257 

Lockhart, Messrs. T. and C., answer by . . . 255 
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ORIGINAL. 

Pnge 

Landscape and Architectural Gardener, on the . , 233 

Lathyrus granditlora, on the culture ot* . . . 244 

Lobelias, on the hardiness of .... 100 

NEW PLANTS. 

Lselia autumnalis, noticed , . • ... 198 

- riibescens, ditto . . . . . 129, 177 

Lasiandra petiolata, refer to plate 39, noticed . . 18 

Laurus Tawa, noticed . . , . . 250 

Laxmannia grandiflora, ditto . . . . 18 

Lechenaultia (nov. spec.), ditto . . . . 250 

Leiospermum racemosum, ditto .... 250 

Lemonia spectabilis, ditto . . . . . 247 

Liatris propinqua, ditto ..... 248 

Lobelia ignea, refer to plate .... 24 

Lopeyia lineata, noticed ..... 106,177 

Luculia gratissima, refer to plate .... 63 


MISCELLANEOUS. *. 

Lilium speciosissimum, and L. Japonicum, query on » 204 

M. 

AUTHORS. 


Major, Mr. J., on the Landscape and Architectural Gardener 233 
Maria, on the Carnation Poppy . . . . 275 

Mitchell, Mr. Charles, query by . . . . 132 

M‘Millan, Mr., on Pillar Roses . • . . 219 

Moston, Mr. John, query by . . . . 182 

NEW PLANTS. 

Macropodium nivale, noticed . . . , 197 

Malva campanulata, ditto . . . . . 199 

-purpurata, ditto . . . . . 198 

Mandevilla suaveolens, ditto .... 55 

Marica humilis; var. 2 lutea, ditto .... 177 

Maxillaria cucullata, ditto ..... 55 

Miltonia Candida; var. flavescens, ditto . . . 106 

-spectabile, ditto . . . . . 197 

Monocanthus longifolius, ditto . . . . 223 

Morino longifolia, ditto . . . . . 196 

Myanthus spinosa, ditto . . . . . 195 

Mycaranthus obliqua, ditto . . . . . 249 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Manure and Pump-water, query on . . . . 109 

March, Floricultural Calendar for .... 63 

May, Floricultural Calendar for . . • • lit 

Moss, query on destroying . . . . . 182 
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INDEX. 


N. 

AUTHOR. 

Page 

N. S., query by ...... 204 

NEW PLANT. ' 

Nemophila atomaria, refer to plate • . . • 39 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Plants, a list of . . . . .19,34 

November, Floricultural Calendar for . . . 256 

O. 


AUTHOR. 

Observer, on Roses .. ... 101 

ORIGINAL. 

Orange Trees, on the management of . . . 144 

NEW PLANTS. 

Oberonia cylindrica, noticed . • • • 129 

Odontoglossum maculatum, ditto • . • • 152 

Oncidium Huntianum, ditto • • . . 197 

-incurvum, ditto . . . . . 249 

-Insleyii, ditto . . . . . 129 

-ornithorynchum, ditto .... 55 

-pachhyphyllum, ditto . . . . 177 

-pallidum, ditto ..... 199 

-ramosum, ditto . . . . . 221 

-stramineum, ditto ..... 81 

Ophelia piirpurescens, ditto .... 221 

Osbekia canescens, ditto ... .105 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

October, Floricultural Calendar for . . . . 232 


P. 

AUTHORS. 


P. A.R.T., query by ..... 252 

Proctor, Rev. W.. on Sollya heterophylla . . . 217 

Provins, on the Double Yellow Rose . . . 71 

ORIGINAL. 

Passiflora edulis, on the . . . , . 119 

Pelargonium, see Geranium. 

Pelargoniums, on the culture of . . . . 46, 239 

-, remarks and descriptions of . . . 175 

Plants, observations on striking cuttings of , , 213 

-, on packing ..... 50 

-, on pruning and thinning . . . . 15 

Polyanthus, on the . . . . . • 71 

Primula Sinensis, on the culture of, &c. . • . 170 
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NEW PLANTS. 

Page 

Pansey, Lord Nelson, refer to plate . . . 160 

Passiflora Neillii, noticed . . • . . 250 

-onychina, refer to plate . • . • 63 

-verrucifera, noticed .... 199,223 

Pavetta Catfra, ditto . . . . , 107 

Pelargonium Bridesmaid, refer to plate . . . 256 

-Gem of the West, ditto . . . 256 

-Guardsman, ditto .... 256 

Pentlandia miniata; var. 2 Sullivanica, noticed . . 18 

Philadelphus Mexicanus, ditto . . . . 129 

Phlogacanthus curbiftorus, ditto . . , . 81 

Phylloclades trichomanoides, ditto .... 250 

Pimelia intermedia, ditto . . . . . 56 

Platylobium Murryanum, ditto . . . . 57 

Pleurothallis seriata, ditto ..... 249 

Polemonium coeruleum; var. grandiflorum, ditto . . 178 

Portulacca Thellusonii, refer to plate . . . 160 

Potentilla Garneriana, ditto .... 232 

Primula Sinensis; var. plena, noticed . . . 57 

Pvostranthera rotundifolia, ditto .... 250 

Puya coerulea, ditto ..... 56 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pansies, query on . . . . . . 182 

Pansy, remarks on the Double .... 207 

Pelargonium Emperor, remarks on ... 205 

Pelargoniums, a list of .... . 200 

Penstemon Cobcea, and P. Murryanum, query on . . 57 

Petunias, query on . . . . . 108 

Plants, queiy on a list of . . . . . 109 

-, remark on . , . . . 135 

Prangospabularia, remarks on the . . . . 205, 230 

Prizes, answer on awarding . . . . . 133 


Q. 

NEW PLANT. 

Quercus glaber, noticed ..... 250 

R. 

' AUTHOR. 


Rosa, on the history of the Rose .... 7 

ORIGINAL. 

Rhodanthe Manglesii, on the .... 237 

Roses for Pillars, on . . . . • 209 

-, descriptions of . . . . 210 

-- a list of ..... 219 

-, on the Double Yellow, Austrian, &c. . 25, 73, 101 

-, on the histoiy of .... . 7 
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INDEX. 


NEW PLANTS. 

Pase 

Ranunculus perlinax, refer to plate ... 136 

—-- premium, ditto ..... 136 

-regalia, ditto . . . . , 136 

Rhododendron arboreum, ditto .... 248 

^ ■■ -Caucasicum hybridum, ditto . . . 177 

-;-guttatum, ditto . . . . 199 

Rigidella llammea, ditto ..... 82 

Rodriguezia crispa, ditto ..... 223 

REVIEW. 

Remarks on thorough Draining and deep Ploughing, reviewed 88 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rhododendrons, query on . . . . . 203 

Rose, query on the . • . • . 21 


S. 

AUTHORS. 


S. A. H., on a canvas covering for Geraniums . . 191 

Scarnell, Mr. S. F., on propagating Carnations . . 175 

Scotus, answer by ..... . 22 

-, on Lobelias . . • • , lOO 

-, remark by . . • . . . 110 

Sharpe, Mr., on the Rival Dahlias . . . , 174 

Slater, Mr. John, on the Haarlem Tulip Gardens . . 137 

-, on raising Tulip Seed . . 51 

-, on the Polyanthus . , . 71 

-, on the properties of Tulips . . 52 

-, on the Tulip .... 65 

Solomon, query by . . . . . 107 

Southwood, Mr. James, on Clianthus puniceus . . 127 

S. R. P., on the culture of Brugmansia suaveolens . . 5 

-, on the culture of Primula Sinensis . . . 170 

Suffolk, query by . . . . . . 108 

Surreyensis, on Roses for Pillars .... 209 

-, on the old Yellow Rose . . . 25 

-^ query by . . . . , 37 

ORIGINAL. 

Scotch Thistle, on the . . . . . 123 

Sollya heterophylla, on raising . . . , 217 

Stove Plants, ou the treatment of . . . . 215 

Stoves, on warming . * . . . 141 

Succulents, on the Soil for . . . , . 99 

NEW PLANTS. 

Salvia hians, noticed . . . . , 200 

Sarcanthus pallidus, noticed .... 249 

Satyrium pustulatum, ditto .... 82 
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Schizanthus tomentosus, ditto . . 

Senecio Heritieri; var. cyanophthalmus, ditlo 
Solanum betaceum, ditto • • 

-crispum, ditto 

-macrantherum, ditto 

-- Rossii, ditto • 

---uncinellum, ditto 

Sophronites violacea, ditto 
Spivaeatissa, ditto • 

-rotundifolia, ditto 

Spiraoa vaccinifolia, ditto 
Spironema fragrans, ditto . • 

Sprekelia cybister; var. brevis, ditto 

-glauca, ditto 

Stanhopea Barkerii, ditto 

-maculosa, ditto . 

-Martinia, ditlo . 

Stenomesson latifolium, ditto • 

Stroblanthus scabrilla, ditto 

Stylidium fasciculatum, ditto • • 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

September, Floricultural Calendar for • 
Stove and Greenhouse, query on a 
Slreptocarpus Rexii, remarks on • 


T. 


AUTHORS. ’ 

T. B. P., on the treatment of Clematis Sieboldii 
T. D. J., on the Scotch Thistle 
Tenurb, query by . 

Transcriber’s note, remark by . • ■ 

T. W., on box edgings . • 

-, on drying Flowers, &c. 

-, on grouping and planting Flowers 

-^ on the culture of Lathyrus grandiflora 

T. W., Hints on the culture of the Calla .dilthiopica 
Tyso, Mr., on packing Plants 
-, on the Tulip 


ORIGINAL. 


Tree Pseony, on propagating 
Triverania coccinea, on flowering . 
Tropaoolum tricolorum, on propagating 

--tuberosum, on blooming 

-, on cultivating 


Tulip Gardens, a visit to the Haarlem 

-, on the 

-, remarks on the 

-Seed, on raising 

Tulips, on the property of the 


•, and Ipomsea hoedricifolia, ditto 
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Pape 

‘221 

248 
128 
152 

249 
129 

82 

129 

243 

221 

82 

106 

196 

199 

221 

129 

199 

196 

56 

198 


207 

38 

110 


140 

123 

37 

230 

243 
102 
172 

244 
274 

50 

41 


214 

7 

217 
26, 80 
4 
1 

137 

65 

41 

51 

52 
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INDEX. 


NEW PLANTS. 


Tagetes corymbosa, noticed . . . . 248 

Thalictrum cultratum, ditto * . . . . 178 

Thomasia (nov. spec.), ditto ' . . . . 250 

Thuja filiforme, ditto . . . . . 250 

Trachymene lilacine, ditto . • . . , 56 

Tradescantia iridescens, ditto . . . , 196 

-tumida, ditto • . , . . 177 

Trifolium incamatum, ditto . , , , 200 

Tryalis brachyceras, ditto • . . . . 249 

Tulipa maleolens, ditto . « . . . 18 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thunbergia alata, query on . . . . , 251 

Tobacco water, remark on • . . . . 183 

TropaBolum tricolorum, query on . . . . 109 

Tulips, answer on • • • • . • 58 

-r-, query on . . . , . . 37, 252 

Turf, query on . . . . . . 132 

Tweedia csenilea, query on • . • • . 108 


V. 

AUTHOR. 


V. B. W., remark by • • . . . 183 

NEW PLANTS. 

Valeriana nap us, noticed • . • . . 249 

Verbascum Tauricum, ditto . . . . 153 

Verbena Buistii, refer to plate . . . . 160 

-Hendersonii, ditto . . . . 184 

-teucroides; var. Hendersonii, noticed . . 128 

Verticordia insignes, ditto .... 24 

Vilia littoraralis, ditto . . . . . 250 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vieusseuxia pavonia, answer on . . . . 21 

Vinca alba, query on • . . . . 183 


W, 


AUTHORS. 


Walton, Mr. T. W., on the Dahlia • 



123 

Watson, Mr. G. B., query by 



. 253 

W. C., query by . . . 



204 

W. G. B., query by . 



204 

Wood, Mr. Charles, on Pillar Roses 



. 210 

-J. F., on the Carnation 



. 89, 113 
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Pap[e 


Woodmansey, Mr. W., advice to a Young Florist . . 187 

-, on Florists’ Flowers ... 30 

-, on pruning and thinning Plants . 15 

-, on the rival Dahlias . . . 120 

NEW PLANTS. 

Wenmannia venosa, noticed . . . . 129 

Wilsonia muara, ditto . . . . . 57 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Water-plants, query on . . . • . 108 


X. 

AUTHOR. 

X. , a subscriber, query by . . . . , 109 

Y. 

AUTHOR. 

Y. R. S., query by . . . . . . 37 

Z. 

NEW PLANT. 

Zygopetalon Africanum, noticed . . • • 178 


PLANTS FIGURED IN VOL, VIII. 


t^v^A-nagalus pictus. 

I /', Cineraria splendens 
, Comosperma gracilis 
. Corrsea bicolor 

^ 5 ,^-Cavendishii 

c-v -turgida 

/ Cosmelia rubra 
—. Dahlia, Cox's Yellow Defiance 

ir ^-, Harrison's Charles XII. 

^ —-, Pamplin's Bloomsbury 

^ ^ Dianthus Garnieriana 
^Fuchsias, Nos. 1 and 2 
Fuchsia Standishii . 

^ Gardoquia multifiora 
^^/ileartsease, Black Knight . 

^ ,-, Lord Nelson . 

^ y/ -, Miss Molesworth 

^ /Ipomsea Learii 
^.Lasiandra petiolata 
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88 
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^ 1 ./^Lobelia i^iiea 
^ ^Xuculia ijratissima . 

^ ^ Nemophila atoraaria 

^ ^ Pansy, Bysett’s, Miss Molesworth 

^ ,-Silverlock's Black Knight 

Passiflora onychina 
Pelargonium Bridesmaid 

1--— Gem of the West 

^-Guardsman 

Pink, Dr. Cok^ 
v^X-Poi’tulaca Thellusonii 
^^Potentilla Garnieriana 
^ Ranunculus pertinax 

w' .-premium 

v/-jegalia 

Verbena Buistii . ♦ 

-Hendersonii 

^ ^ Verticordia insign is 
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